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Petitions presented. By the Farl of RADNOR, 
for the abolition of Negro Apprentic 


ABOLITION OF SLAVERY.] Th 
Bishop of Exeter, upon presenting petitions 
against slavery from the Wesleyan Me- 
thodists of Bath, from the Society of 
Friends of Sutton, from 3,175 females 
resident in Bradford, and from several 
dissenting congregations in that town, 
observed, that he was one of those who 
had not been very sanguine in their ex- 
pectations of the results which would 
probably attend the emancipation of the 
negroes, fle was one of those who, at 
the time when the measure of emancipa- 
tion passed, did not think that the negroes 
were sufficiently prepared for the reception 
of that great boon. But from all that had 
since transpired, from all the evidence 
which had been collected on the subject, 
he felt thoroughly convinced that the 


negroes were now fitted for it; and he, 
therefore, thought that the question of 
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their fitness or unfitness might now be 
considered at an end. The 
the act. of 1833, which 
| 


S should be set 


principle of 
that the 
there 

fore now, he humbly conceived, come into 
That pric le 
oroes at that 


was, 


necroe free, should 


} 


unrestricted 
extended to the n¢ 
‘1, because it was judged that at that 


ope ration. 
was not 
peri 
time they were not in a fit state for its 
op ration—that, instead of a boon, eman- 
cipation would have turned out a curse, 
after the negroes had been subjected for 
years to the 


sO many most erman 

tyranny. For his part, he thought it to 
be no weak argument in favour of the 
planters, that the negroes upon their 
estates were so soon found fit for manu- 


mission. If, indeed, they had ben sual:- 


jected to a despotism so unmitigated as 


that which they were described to have 
borne through so lengthened a period of 
misery, was it, he would ask, in human 
nature that they could have been so soon 
fitted to receive their emancipation com- 
plete and unrestricted? He returned, 
therefore, to the principle, that, 
being fii, it was just they should be set 


B 


yrre 
great 
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free. But the measure was not only just, 
but, as proved by the evidence, expedient. 
They were not to withhold this signal, this 
invaluable boon, because of any compact 
existing between the planters and the 
Legislature, and for this plain reason, that 
the negroes were not at all parties to that 
compact. If the planters had well-founded 
claims to additional compensation, let 
them put in those claims, and they would 


undoubtedly receive their due degree of 


attention. He had even looked upon the 
act of 1833 as the proudest monument 
of legislation which any nation ever reared, 
as the noblest example which Great Sri. 
tain had exhibited to the world; and he, 
therefore, trusted that no obstacle would 
be presented to its complete success—that 
no means might be permitted to 
adopted by which its efficacy might be 
impaired. 


Lord Brougham then presented a peti- | 
also praying for the abolition of 
negro apprenticeship, from the borough of 


tion, 


Aberystwith, signed by the mayor and the 
greater part of the inhabitants. The noble 
and learned Lord said, that he was sorry 


to be obliged to present a great number of 


petitions upon this subject to-day instead 
of yesterday. He had then presented 
124, and had abstained from presenting 
the remainder because, although he had 
expressly stated his intention of presenting 
those petitions on the Wednesday, with a 
view to the accommodation of their Lord- 
ships, an arrangement to which the noble 
Viscount (Melbourne) stated, that be had 
no objection, neither that noble Viscount 
nor any other Member of the Cabinet, and 
very few Peers besides, had chosen to 
attend. When the noble Viscount said, 
that he had no objection to meeting on 
the Wednesday, he supposed the noble 
Viscount meant that he had none to meet 
vicariously. The noble Duke said, most 
positively, that he would not come; and, 
therefore, with characteristic consistency, 
he did not come. After that declaration, 
he never expected that the noble Duke 
would attend. With regard to the non- 
attendance of other noble Lords, he sup- 
posed he might be permitted to observe, 
that as some people from bad habits some- 
times go to places to which they should 
not go, so others from bad habits some- 
times don’t come to places where they 
should attend. He would not have been 
doing his duty to the constituencies which 
had honoured him with the presentation of 
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these petitions if he 
to so thin a House that which had 
assembled yesterday. \fter presenting 
the petitions, the noble and learned Lord 
continued, he had now presented consi- 
200 petitions, in addition 
to the 120 which he had presented the 
other day. He had gone through them 
as fast as he could, but he had still taken 
up three quarters of an hour of their Lord- 
ships’ valuable time, which, however, 
could not be better bestowed than in 
listening to the respectful prayers of all 
classes of the community. He had not 
read the prayer of any of these petitions 
at length, but not from any want of respect 
for the petitioners, but there was one 
petition which he had to present which he 


as 


felt bound to single out from the rest, as 
it was signed by his excellent, amiable, 
and revered friend Thomas Clarkson, a 


man whom to name was an honour. The 
petitions which he had presented proceeded 
from all classes and sects the com- 
munity, and among them were a vast 
number from corporate bodies and from 
public meetings. He had now state 
the great gratification he felt in having 
the authority in favour of the views of 
these petitioners of the Lord Chief Justice 
of England, with whom he had been in 
communication upon this important and 
universally interesting question—upon the 


of 


to 


doubts and difficulties his noble and 
Jearned Friend had entertained on the 
question of contract and Compact. He 


had asked his noble and learned Friend 
to consider the question; he had done so, 
and he (Lord Brougham) regretted that 
his noble and learned Friend, from his 
judicial duties, had been prevented from 
expressing that opinion on the occasion of 


either of the two discussions which had 
taken place on this matter. His noble 
and Jearned Friend wished not to be mis- 


understood as now holding any doubts or 
difficulties on the question, and that no 
mistake as to his spinon should be allowed 
to exist by reason of his absence. With that 
modesty which always accompanied worth, 
his noble and learned Friend had reluctantly 
complied with his (Lord Brougham’s) 

quest to state his views, and as part of 
his speech he should leave to 
read the letter he had received from his 
noble and learned Friend. ‘ Supposing,” 


beg 


said the noble and learned authority, ‘ the 
Act of 1833 to be a compact between the 
planters and the Parliament of England, 
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acting as trustees for the negroes, no 
doubt the breach of an implied condition 
by the former would release the latter 
from theirengagements. But J cannot so 
consider it. I deny the right of this 
country to stipulate for = negroes.” The 
noble and learned Chief Justice of England 
might be mistaken, but his aut hority was 
entitled to weight with their Lordships and 
with the country. He said, 
“I deny the ~ of this country to stipu 

for the negroes. How could it be obtained ? 
It originated in crimes, which if not proy 


called piracy, deserve a harsher name, and 
existed only because slavery existed, the law- 
fulness of which L have always denied | 
i words, it was power without right 5 and 
Act was an experiment by two joint wrong- 
:. (the more powerful of whoin sincerely 
repented) whether the evil would not b 
put down by continuing it in a mitigated form. 
This compromise, like a thousand other at- 
tempts to reconcile right and wrong, is admitted 
on all hands to have failed; compulsory ap- 


prenticeship, which was an alae name for 
slavery, and could only be justified 1 by expedi- 
ency, is proved to be inexpedient, and nothing 
remains but the duty of the mothe r country to 
afford to all her subjects the protection of equal 


{Marcin 
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in this country with an universality and a 
strength of expression, the loudness of 
whose tone had never been equalled on 


any other question -would refuse the 


prayers of the people of England on be- 
half of the slaves of the colonies. 

The Duke of We llington said, that he 
had been intrusted with two petitions 


from the merchants connected with the 
colonies, and resident in 
London and in Liverpool, to present to 
their Lordships. The petitioners stated, 


that were interested in plantations 
situated in the West-India colonies, either 
\ S ras ¢ tled to mo res nd 
r incumbrances upon the same. Th 
stated, that by the ‘ Act for the Abolition 
Slavery, f promotune the industry of 
the manumitted slaves, and for compen- 
s Ing@®” the perso! hit to e! led to thi 
services of such slaves,’ compensation for 
I th labour of the slaves thereby manu- 


| inc, in the whole, to 


laws. Iam, therefore, fully prepared to cone | 


sent to the immediate abolition of negro ap- 
prenticeship.” 

After such an opinion thus expressed by 
so illustrious a convert, he would not de- 
tain their Lordships by any lengthy obser- 
vations. It had, however, been _ that 
if the Bill for the abolition of 1 
prenticeship should pass ( 

God before two su ns should rise it would 
the responsibility of the consequences of 
the measure ought to fall upon its 
authors. 
he would not have his claim resisted— 
to take his full, and if it pleased the 
House, his individual share in that respon- 
sibility, and he felt aipueka that even 
under that load and that weight his sle 

would be easy and He 
mistake his own opinions—he should mis- 
represent his own feelings—he should 
mislead and deceive his fellow-countrymen, 
if he did not say,that there was another re- 
sponsibility, the weight of which, God 
forbid, should lie on his shoulders, which 
he eould not take—he would not take the 
minutest particle of the responsibility 
with which those would be loaded and 
pressed down who, knowing the state of 
existing circumstances —knowing the pre- 
sent state of the West Indies—knowing 
the public voice to be unanimously raised 


PTO ap- 


as he hoo d to 


| titioners were 


mitted was secured to your petitioners 
a money payment, amount- 
20,000,000/. sterling, 


thers, by 


ind bya right to the services of the eman- 
cip ited slaves as apprenticed labourers 

g a limited period; that period, in 
the case of the preedial apprentices, will 
not expire until the Ist of August, 1840 ; 
such right to the services of the appren- 
tices was part and parcel of the compen- 
sation, in consideration of which the pe- 
compelled to resign their 


| property ; and that the right to the said 
| services ‘was declared | yy the Emancipation 
Act to be transf nT ible property, and, on 


He consented—he claimed—and | 


: 
the faith of that ] law, had been made the 


ect sale and purchase and of tes- 
tamentary and other legal disposition. 
That the petitioners had learned with 


istonishment that a Bill had been intro- 
duced into their Lordships’ House, enti- 
tled ‘ An Act for putting an end to the 
Apprenticeship of those who were formerly 
Slaves in the British Colonies ;” by which 
it was proposed to Le rminate the appren- 
ticeship on the Ist of August, 1838, with- 
out providing an equivalent indemnifica- 
tion to the petitioners and others for the 
loss of that portion of the compensation 
secured to them by the Act, and of which 
they would thus be deprived. That any 
measure of that nature would be a direct 
violation of the Emancipation Act, which 
had been emphatically styled ‘ a national 
compact, of which Parliament was at once 
the author and the guarantee,’ would be 


contrary toall the rules of British legisla- 
B2 


4 

| 

l 
| 

f 

) 

| 

t 

) 
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tion, and op pose d to the eternal principles 


of justice. That, although it had been | 


alleged as an excuse for this measure, that 


adequate protection had not been afforded | 
to the apprenticed labourers, and that | 


they had experienced cruel and oppressive 
treatment from their yet the 
petitioners, lamenting that there should 
appear to be any founiiniion for such 
charges, respectively represent that at pre- 
sent they chiefly rest upon ea parte evi- 
dence; and the petitioners confidently 
assert, that even if proved, they are the 
rare exception, and not the general prac- 
tice of the colonies. 
this assertion, the petitioners refer to an 
extract from a circular despatch from Lord 
Glenelg to the governors of the West India 
colonies, dated November 6, 1837, in 
which it was stated, that ‘hitherto the 
results of the great experiment of the 


abolition of slavery had been such as to | 
justify the most sanguine hopes of the | 


authors and advocates of the measure.’ 
Whilst the petitioners protested against 


the abridgement of the period of appren- | 


ticeship, they were ready to carry into 


execution any measure which might be | 


found requisite and expedient for securing 
the due performance, by both masters and 
apprentices, of the several duties and ob- 
ligations imposed upon them by the 
Emancipation Act, the petitioners conti- 
dently trusting in the justice and wisdom 
of the House, that any measure for that 
purpose will be framed in conformity with 
the true spirit and meaning of the said 
Act. That the assertions made by the 
enemies of the colonists, to the effect that 
no loss had resulted to the planters from 
the emancipation of their slaves were sufh- 
ciently disproved by the fact, that whilst the 
quantity of produce made had greatly di- 
minished, the expenses of cultivation had 
been increased by large payments for extra | 
labour. That the proposed abridgement 
of the period of apprenticeship would not 
only be an act of gross injustice, and a 
violation of the right of property, but 


would materially endanger the final suc- | 


cess of the great experiment of emancipa- 
tion, and the maintenance of the colonies, 


as valuable and productive possessions of 


the Crown, inasmuch as no provision had 
yet been made for the new state of society 
inwhich the colonies would be placed upon 
the expiration of the apprentic eship. That 
the currency in the colonies did not rest 
upon any sound basis, and that even un- 
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| der existing circumstances it was found 
difficult to keep in the colonies an amount 
of coin sufficient for the wants of the popu- 
lation. That this would be materially 
‘Increased upon the expiration of the ap- 
'prenticeship, when the labourer would 
have to supply himself with those articles 
of food and clothing with which he was 
at present supplied by the master, and the 
weekly payment of wages in money would 
require an increase of the circulating me- 
dium. That the establishment in the 
colonies of a sound monetary system and 
the enactment of proper laws for the sup- 
port of the infirm and aged poor, the sup- 
pression of vagrancy, the summary ad- 
justment of disputes between masters and 
servants, and for regulating the militia, 
the elective franchise, and the qualification 
of jurors, ought to precede the termination 
of the appre snticeship. No legislation on 
|these important subjects had yet taken 
| place, for reliance had been placed upon 
the enactment, that the apprenticeship 
should continue until the Ist of August, 
1840; and further, it was the opinion of 
the Select Committee of the House of 
Commons negro apprenticeship in 
| 1836, and of her Mi ijesty’s Government, 
‘that it would be ‘ most expedient, that 
such enactments as were intended to come 
into operation after 1840 should as much 
as possible be delayed until that period 
should arrive, and at all events be post- 
poned until the time which more imme- 
diately preceded it.’ That there was no 
precedent in the history of the world of 
so large a proportion of the population of 
a country being suddenly raised from a 
state of slavery to the enjoyment of all the 
civil rights possessed by the rest of the 
community, and that the re maining period 
of apprenticeship attorded but a short 
jtime for the deliberate preparation and 
lenactment of those precautionary laws 
which so momentous a change in the state 
of society imperatively demanded. The 
| petitioners therefore prayed, that the Bill 
jentitled ‘An Act for putting an end to 
the Apprenticeship of those who were 
|formerly Slaves in the British Colonies’ 
‘might not be passed, and that the peti- 
tioners might be heard at the bar of their 
Lordships’ House by their counsel or 
agents. He begged leave to move, that 
these petitions be laid upon their Lord- 
ships’ table. He had listened, as he always 
did, with the greatest attention to the 
speech just made by the noble and learned 


| 
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Lord opposite, and particularly had he 
attended to the statement of the opinions 
held on this subject by the noble and 
learned Lord who to-night was absent 
from his place. He had the greatest 
respect and veneration for the opinions of 
that noble and learned Lord, more par- 


ticularly when those opinions were de- | 


livered from the judgment seat; but 
he had had the misfortune of differing 
from the opinions expressed in that House 
by the noble and learned Lord now absent, 


and he must say, that he could not con- 


| 
onthe time of the 
vidual proprietor he vy 


sider the noble and learned Lord’s o pinion 


delivered in a letter in answer to another 


letter 


which had not been produced, as | 


‘ | 
one upon which the House could entirely 


rely. Upon the discussion of the question 
of compact or not he (the Duke of Wel- 
lington) would not enter. In the Act of 
Parliament for the Abolition of Slavery, 
he could not find the word ‘* compact” o1 
‘contract,’ but that which he did find, 
and to which he desired to draw attention, 
and particularly the attention of the right 
rev. Bench. was, that a beneficial _ rest 
had been created by the Act of Parliament 
in the services of these apprentices for 2 
certain period of years up to the year 1840. 
He begged to observe also, that not only 
was this beneficial interest given to the 
colonists as individuals, as the 
of estates, and the former 
slaves, but, as justly stated in the petition 
he had read, it was declared in the 10th 
Clause of the Act, that the services of “6 
apprenticed labourers cou! Id be disp sed ¢ 

by sale or will, On the other hand, power 
was given to those apprentices to purchase 
their. manumission from the planters at 
any period before August, 1840, 
appraisement of the value of their services 
in the interim, He begged their Lord- 

ships to reflect whether, without any fault 

being brought home to the colonists, they 
should be deprived of their beneticial in- 
terest in those apprentices. If their Lord- 
ships took such a step, he would venture 
to tell them, that it would be a disasterous 
one for the prosperity of the West-Indian 
colonies. By the Act which the Legisla- 
ture had already passed, compensation had 
been given for that amount of interest in 
the negro labour which they had resigned ; 
and on the same principle, further com- 
pensation ought to be given, if their 
remaining interest was taken away. It 
was, however, quite clear, that the negro 
apprentices were not prepared for that 


possessors 


upon an 
i 


possessors ot 
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new state of society which would take 
place in the event of immediate and unt- 
versal manumission. He had felt it to be 
his duty to make these remarks, in conse- 
quence of what had fallen from the noble 
and learned Lord and the most rev. Pre- 
late; and he called upon their Lordships 
to reflect on the contents of the petitions 
he now presented. 

Lord St. Vincent was sorry to 


trespass 
butas an indi- 
ed to say a few 
words. It had been sai id, ge the appren- 
iceship system was considered on all 
} d well; now, as 
fur as his experience went, and certainly 
pon his own property, it had we 
tremely well. He did not 
idopt the language of the noble Mar juess 
(Slizo), by 


sands not to have work 


irked 
feel d lisposed to 
expressing his readiness at 
rroes on his 
estate, un p rly 
prepa ed, and the Le S slature of the colony 
h 

I 


em incipate tne ne 
es were pro 


once to 


] 
those herr 


1ad made due provision for the change, 
according to the statement of the petition 
pres nted by the noble Duke. If that 
preparation had been made, he could not 
feel the slightest disinclination to do away 
with a system which he had ever deplored, 
ind from which he would be glad to 


escape; but the circumstances did not 


eroes all 


exist which could secure to the ni 


those social enjoyments which would arise 


from the boon of emancip ition when ate- 
tended with the improvement of the moral 
character and the requisite 
for the new 


the other hand, 


state of things, or which, on 
could secure at al i the 
terests of the planters. He should, there- 


fore, oppose any premature measure. The 
noble and learned Lord 

other night remonstrated 


Karl (Earl Stanhope) for 


Opposite had the 
with the noble 
taking measures 
amonyst 
the labouring would 
beg to ask that Lord, 
whether he had such an opinion of the 
the ne gro pi pul i- 


Now, he 


noble and learned 


classes, 


superior civilisation of 
tion of the West Indies as to suppose, that 


the language which he had employed on 
this subject was not calculated to produce 
equally mischievous excitement 2? He did 


not mean to insinuate, that he was oppose d 
venerally to the New Poor-law Bill; he 
was of opinion, that it required some al- 
teration; but he thought, that there was 
partofitanda 
workhouses in 
violent 


some 
part of the 
the West 


analogy between one 
system in the 

Indies, against which 


8 
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it 
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d 
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complaints had been made. The medical 
man was the person appointed to decide 
when any one was unable to work; and 
so it was in the workhouses there, but still 
the charge was made, that the apprentices 
were worked when they were in too bad a 
state of health. It came to the same 
point, which had led to so much alarm— 
the decision of the medical man as to the 
power to work. He perfectly subscribed 
to all the language and reasoning set 
forth in the petition presented by the noble 
Duke, and he could not perceive, that 
there was anything irrational in that p tie 
tion, although the noble and le — Lord 
had described those who had sicned all 
the petitions which he had necirte asra- 
tional people. As to the responsibility which 
the noble and learned Lord had described 
as falling so heavy upon those who op- 
posed his measure, he would say, that, 
conscious that he had done every thing to 
give effect to the Act of Parliament passed 
for the Abolition of Slavery, he was 
willing to undertake that 
because he felt, that the 


responsibility, 
best course was 


to continue the apprenticeship, and pre- | 


pare the apprentices for the day of com- 
plete emancipation, subject to the superior 
judgment of those who were resident in 
the colonies, and best able to decide and 
point out such measures as would be most 
efficacious for the object, and advantage 
ous to the negroes. 

Lord Seaford was aware of the incon- 
venience of raising debates on petitions, 
but, a debate having been already raised, 
he hoped he might be excused offering a 
few observations, as there would be no 
future opportunity of vindicating the ciaims 
—the just claims, as most persons consi- 
dered them—of the West Indian planters, 
and much misconception having, as he 
conceived, prevailed with regard to some 
parts of the question. 
the immediate abolition of slavery ap- 
peared to him to have lost sight of many 
important circumstances with regard to 
the origin of the measure, and he would 
beg the House to look back at the history 
of the question, When the Government 
and Parliament determined on the aboli- 
tion of slavery, they adopted the system 
of apprenticeship as the best and safest 
mode of accomplishing that measure. He 
had taken no part in the discussions; but 
he thought that the House had acted 
wisely and judiciously, in what it had 
done; they adopted the course to prepare 


The advocates of 
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the apprentice, by gradually emancipating 
him; which afforded him an opportunity, 
by improving his moral condition, and by 
accustoming him to a limited 
freedom, to prepare himself for the un- 
qualified exercise of his civil liberties. 
That intermediate state was important, by 
placing at his disposal a portion of his 
time, and teaching him the habit of la- 
bouring for wages, and thus bringing him 
into the condition of a free labourer; and 
it was important, also, by rendering his 
condition satisfactory and comfortable, to 
temper the change to liberty. For these 
reasons, also, he thought that the few 
remaining years of the apprentice ship were 
of the greatest importance, both to the 
welfare of the apprentice, and of the mas- 
ter. He considered it the duty of every 
master so to employ the interval, and it 
had been so employed n no inconsider- 
able number of 
the apprentice for the great change which 
was about to take Such were also 
the views of Parliament, but whether they 
were wise or not, might be doubted. At 
any rate, it was scarcely now 
discussion; it had bee 
liament and the Government, who were 
pledged to the due execution of the Act, 
with the passing of which the colonies had 
no share. When the Act was sent out 
there, they were offered compensation, on 
condition of adopting measures 
which were suggested. It was true that 
some of the details were left for the special 
consideration, and the superior local in- 
formation of the colonies; but, at the same 
time, it was stated, that the grant of com- 
pensation would not be allowed, unless 
the Executive Government was satisfied 
with the regulations whi ch had been 
adopted. The colonial Legislatures, and 
Jamaica among the number, adopted these 
necessary resolutions, and had _ received 
the compensation. The Colonial Secretary 
had indeed pointed out certain defects in 
the Bill to be removed, and omissions to 
be supplied by the local Legislatures; but 
having had confidence that the nece ssary 
alterations would be made, he had granted 
the compensation. The colonial Legisla- 
ture did supply the defects and omissions 
by an Act called the “ Act in Aid.” By 
the Act in which Parliament decreed the 
abolition of slavery, it also granted, than 
which he could not conceive any Act more 
solemn and binding, a right to the planters 
to employ the non-preedial apprentices for 


instances, as to prepare 


place. 


open to 


n decided by Par- 


certain 


state of 


I 
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a period of four years, and to the masters | 
of the two classes of preedial slaves the 
right, under certain restrictions, to their 
labour for an extended term of six years. 
When the Act was explained to the mas- 
ters and apprentices in Jamaica, by the 
Earl of Mulgrave, this was expressly stated, 
and the extra term for the praedial was 
stated to be, in consideration of the time 
for labour, and exemptions granted to 
them. He offered no comment at the time 
as to the propriety of making this distine- 
tion, but could Parliament now render 
this position unequal, by curtailing for 
two years, the term granted to the maste1 
for the two preedial classes? At the same 
time, Parliament granted the right to the 
masters to transfer and sell, for any part | 
of the term, the services of the apprentices. | 
He would not give his opinion, whethe: 
this were or were not a proper power to be 
given, but it was granted; and the eflect 
had been, that many sales of attached and 
unattached preedials had been made; thi 
purchasers had thought they had the best 
of tith $. the title of an Act of Parliament; 
and would Parliament now vitiate that | 
title, by diminishing the value of the labou 
by one-half or two-thirds? Further, the 
beneficial interest in the services of the 
slaves had been held out as a boon jointly 
with the compensation for the concurrence | 
Abolition Act, and 
would they curtail the term thus given ? 
But it had been stated by the cclonial | 


of the colonies in the 
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Sir Lionel Smith, that he 


| the Assembly of Jamaica: 


| to fulfil its own engagement. 
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received from the Governor of the colony, 
‘entertains no 
hope that the Assembly will adopt the 


| amendments pointed out, with the view of 


He did not defend 
it was utterly 
unjust and highly discreditable; it was 


neither consistent with the duty which they 


remedying the evil.” 


| owed to their constituency, nor with what 


was due to those interests, as the guar- 
dians of which they were appointed to 
protect; but with regard to this country, 
their conduct was rather contumacy than 
a breach of faith: it might be such as to 
call for the interference of Parliament, but 
itdid not justify Parliament in refusing 
The House 
need not rely on the colonial Legislatures 
for any alteration which might be neces- 
sary for Parliament 
might apply the remedy which it had 
already applied in the minor case of the 
it of the Bill in Aid. This was 
the worst conduct which had been adopted 


emoving abuses. 


re-enactmel 


by the Assembly since the Bill had passed; 
he did not, in any degree, palliate it. At 
the same time, the Imperial Parliament 


might apply an immediate and most ample 
remedy. By the Act which had already 
passed th 


applied a remedy, by directly punishing 


t House, they had,as he thought, 


the wrone-doer, and by affording redress 


injured party ; by declaring the 


| immediate emant ipation of the apprentices 


who should have suffered injustice or op- 


Legislatures, and by the planters, that | pression Moreover, they had placed the 
there had been no compact, and, therefore, | power in the hands of those who wer 


no breach of faith; and he wanted to know 
on what grounds the charge was made, 
when the Assembly of Jamaica, by adopt- 
ing the Abolition Bill, had obtained the 
acknowledgment that they were entitled 
to compensation, and had passed the Bill 
in Aid? But this was not all: when the 
Assembly of Jamaica allowed the Bill in 
Aid to expire, the Imperial Parliament had 
renewed the same Bill, without alteration | 
or addition. Thus far, up to 1836, Par- 
liament was debarred from finding fault | 
with the law as it stood; if it were de- 
fective, the Imperial Parliament, and the 


local Legislature was jointly responsible for | 


the defects. But, subsequently, oreater | 
defects had been brought to light, great | 
abuses in the administration of the law | 
were found to exist, and the Assembly of 
Jamaica was called upon by the Governor | 
to amend the law; and he regretted to| 
find, by the last dispatch which had been 


} trusted by the executive Government, who 


were appointed by the Government of 


this country. So far also trom having a 


right to charge a breach of faith on the 


colonists, in matters of law, let them see 
whether the charge could be substantiated ? 


Did Parliament confide any share in the 


1dministration, either to the Legislative 
Assembly, or to the local magistracy ? On 
the contrary, Parliament deprived the local 
magistracy of all jurisdiction over the 
negro population, and placed the whole 
in the hands of special magistrates ap- 
vointed by the Colonial-oftice, most care- 
so as to ensure that there 


should be no bias in favour of the planters. 
He believed that the colonial government 
took every precaution to prevent evasion 
or thwarting of the Act, and showed the 
greatest distrust and jealousy of the plant- 
ers. In this he acknowledged that Go- 


vernment had acted wisely, but, at the 
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same time, the Legislature could not|the system into Jamaica, and whether it 
charge a breach of faith on those inwhom | could be established within the few 
they had placed no trust. They had heard | months, which would elapse, prior to 


also of great abuses, of shocking oppres- 
sions, and of immense cruelty; and, in 
support of these statements, the conduct 
in the workhouses had been adverted to 
and he might be allowed to add, that he 
believed the abuses in the worklouses 


; | been framed, 


the Ist of August? Nor was this the 
only law which was required. The whole 
of the penal code of the colonies had 
with a reference to the ano- 
malous state of society there, the division 


| into two classes,the one highly privileged, 


constituted by far the largest majority of | 
‘he need not remind their Lordships, how 
many modifications were ne cessary to ac- 


the shocking cases of abuse, oppression, 
and cruelty. But would emancipation re- 
move those evils, or would it of itself form 


any remedy at all? He need not remind 


and the other completely servile; and 


commodate the laws to the great change 


| by which all persons in the Colonies, would 


their Lordships, when they complained of | 


the cruelty, of the oppression, and of the 
injustice which happened in Jamaica, that 
free persons were not entirely free from 
these evils. Had they not lately heard 
great deal of the abuses in our own work- 
houses? They could not forget also the 
appalling catalogue of abuses which had 
been recited by his noble and learned 
Friend near him (Lord Brougham) under 
the Old Poor-law; and could they con- 
sider, that Jamaica would be free from 
evil, when such were the oppressions 
practised in the workhouses England ? 
The evil as they now existed, would 
be aggravated when all the old and 
infirm persons who were now maintained 


on the estates, would be driven to the 
workhouses; and that all the misde- 
meanors, which were now cognizable be- 
fore the Special Magistrates, and were 
punishable by them on their own sen- 
fences, and on the estates, would all be 
thrown into the workhouses; that the 


offences would be cognizable by the Local 
Magistrates, who would generally punish 
them by imprisonment in the very work. 
houses where these great abuses now 
prevailed. He did not justify the abuses, 

but he called uvon Parliament to consider 
an immediate and effectual remedy; and 
a proper remedy, one which ought to be 
applied previous to the entire emancipa- 
tion, was, in his opinion, the introduction 
a Poor-law system. He said, also, that 
it ought to be same as that already 
established in this country ; and he asked 
noble Lords, when they recollected what 
length of time had been required for, and 
what difficulty had attended the establish- 
nent of the New Poor-law into England, 
and the greater dithiculties which had 
its extension to Ireland, whether 
there would be less difficulty, and whether 
less tine would be required, in introducing 


ot 


he 


1 
attenaea 


| liberties. 


| Friend, 
to his noble 


become entitled to their civil rights and 
He knew, that this subject had 
not escaped the attention of his noble 
the Secretary of State for the Co- 
and he would appeal 
Friend, whether, upon the 
many points to which he had directed his 
inquiries, the laws necessarily requiring 
modification before complete emancipa- 
tion was accorded, were either inconsi- 
derable in number, or in importance ? He 
would also ask his noble Friend, the late 
Governor of the island of Jamaica (the 
Marquess of Sligo), whether he did not 
think, that there would be extreme difti- 
culty within the es which would elapse 
before the Ist of August, to effect all the 
modifications which were necessary for the 
success of so great a change? And would 
their Lordships emancipate the appren- 
without preparing those modifica- 
law, which were necessary for 
the transition, from a state of sl ery toa 
state of freedom? Would they increase 
the difficulties, which were already sufli- 
ciently great? Or would they not rather 
persevere in carrying out the plan which 
they had laid down for themse lves, which 
had been considered at the time to be as 
sure it was safe, which had _ hitherto 
worked more satistactorily than the most 
sanguine of its supporters, had anticipated, 
and which, if it were defective on any 
points, they had the power in their own 
hands, to apply the correction; to which 
correction he had never heard the shadow 
of any objection advanced by any Member 
of that House, and to which it must be 
allowed on all hands, that not the shadow 
ora word of opposition had ever been of- 
fered by any person connected with the 
West India Colonies ? 

Lord Brougham; till my noble Friend 
who had just sat down had made the re- 
marks which he has addressed to your 


lonial Department ; 


tices, 
tions of the 


as 
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Lordships it was not my intention, as my 
noble Friends who sit near me aie full 
well, to have said one word on the general 
question of negro emancipation, I heard 
the noble Duke Opposite present the two 
petitions, the two solitary petitions, which 
have been presented on that side of the 
question, in answer to the thousands upon 
thousands of petitioners whose petitions 
have crowded the table of your Lordships’ 
House and of the other House of Parlia- 
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ment—the two solitary petitions which | 


have lifted up their voices in either House 
of Parliament on one side of this great 
question; and, my Lords, } give the peti- 
tioners credit for proceeding with due 
care, for having formed their opinions after 
sreat and due deliberation: so far I am 
willing, my Lords, to attribute great weight 
to the petitions, and to give to them, from 
this circumstance alone, some of that value 
which makes up for the want of numbers 
when compared with other petitions. The 
petitions undoubtedly came from those 
who are deeply interested in this great 
question, after calm inquiry and with the 
utmost impartiality ; with that perfect 
want of rashness, that perfect absence of 
partiality, which never fails to actuate the 
determination of aman in his own case, 
and in that singular tribunal where one and 
the same individual is both a party in the 
cause and the judge who is to decide its 
merits, and with that calmness, that deli 

cacy, and with that conscientiousness, awe 
that perfect disinterestedness, these peti- 
tioners have come to the clear and decided 
opinion—-God wot that it is clear, God wot 
that it is decided enough—and_ perhaps 
they might have added, without doing to 
any injustice, an unalterable 
Opinion against the vast numbers of their 
fellow-citizens who are loudly calling 
for the abolition of the apprenticeship 
system, of that vast body of persons who 
aré® loud and unanimous in the prayer 
which they have directed to effect their 
object in their petitions to both Houses of 
Parliament. My Lords, on the presenta- 
tion of petitions I have rigorously observed 
the rule, and [ will appeal to ‘the noble 


themselves 


Lord opposite (Viscount St. Vincent), who | 


asks leave to refer me to my own remarks 
upon an entirely diflerent subject—I will 
appeal to that noble Lord, if 
which I very much doubt—he 
present on any other 
night, when I have presented petitions, if 


J have ever deviated a hair’s breadth from 


d — 
has been 


occasion, save this 


| 
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the rule which | have laid down, not to 


raise debates on the presentation of peti- 


tions, and if | have on ang one occasion 
ventured to raise a discussion on their 
merits. Night after night, my Lords, I 


have presented scores and hundreds of 
petitions on the subject of negro emanci- 
pation; | stated the the 
place only from which they came, and | 
have made no except, 
indeed, culng 
change of 
not inciden- 


have name of 


one observation, 
when noble Lords, wi shaun ar 
expressed their 
and supported, 
ivowedl iy, My propositions ; not 
House by 


the sul 


sentiments, 
tally, but 
introduced to your Lords ships’ J 
any interlocutory remarks, but after I had 
distinctly ei my opinions, and 
had, after full notice, brought the subject 
before your Lordships’ House ; but when 


Ownb 


my Lords, night after night, and one after 
another; I heard noble Lords, rising in 
their places dec] ring their conversion, I 


could not refrain from an expression of my 
unaccompanied, however, by one 
argument or observation. 
to-night I had re- 
ceived the opinion of my revered and ex- 
cellent friend, the Lord Chief Justice, I 
simply read it to your Lordships; but now, 
my Lords, after [ find myself 
involved in inquiry, I find the whole 
of the question dragged into discussion ; 
and, my Lords, I have considerable doubts 
in my own mind, doubts which I shall de- 
termine befor whether I ought 
not now to conclude with a motion which 
| avowed that I would postpone till after 
the recess—whether | now to 
press what | would not have attempted to 
my Lords, 


notice— 


word or 
my Lords, 


single 


So, when 


all this care, 
merits 


l sit down, 


ought not 


revive till after that period. -and, 
I can do it, for it requires no 
whether I ought not to take 


the House upon the important 


the sense of 


question 


which has been raised and debated by my 
noble Friend who spoke last. The noble 
Duke slightly mentioned the subject on 
the presentation of the petitions with 


intrusted, the noble 
opposition benches (Vis- 


which he had been 
Viscount on the 


count St. Vincent) entered upon it at 
rreater leneth, but the noble Lord who 
spoke last, from the seat behind, has de- 
bated it as minutely and as fully as if the 
question then on the tavle of the House, 
were, whether a bill to ettect immediate 


and which had been read a 
first time, sh should not be read a 
time—Whether the debate into 
which I have been dragged shall compel 


emancipation, 


or 


second 
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me, Whether the debate which has been 
got up, doubtless without any concert and 
without any notice, and, at any rate, 
without any concert with me, and with- 
out any notice given to me, in which 
the plant ers’ interest and the inte re of the 
West Indian slave-holders have been set 
against the interests of the negroes them- 
selves and against the intention and the 
sie of the people of this country, shall 
urge me to proceed; and whether it be 
desirable for the planters, even for their 
own sakes, in the present state of atlairs, 
and under the peculiar circum 
which the: placed, to force on this very 
night a discus on on the merits of the 
hundreds of thousands of persons who have 


petitioned for the abolition of the West 
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stances in} 


there cannot be, 


Indian slavery; whether I shall adopt the | 


suggestion remains for me to determine 


‘ } 
before I resume my seat. Instead of doing 


so | should, when the noble Duke nad 


presented his pet yn, Have risen to say 
that I trusted that neither the House nor 
the noble Duke would consider me guilty 
of any want of respect if I declined to say 
one word in answer to the arzuments ad- 
di iced by the petitioners, that their benefi- 
cial interest ought to be respected, and that 
ght of property had been established, 
but that I would reserve myself upon that 
point, well as upon the whole of this 
treat question, to a more hitting occasion, 
o the second reading of the bill which 
I have introduced to your Lordships’ House. | 


Such was my determination, and | am 

sorry that that determination, I lament, | 
1 

grieve, that by any, and especially by 


deliberate a statement as it was possible 


for a planter te make, or for a pen to| 


deliver, that determination should have 
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Friend near me that the skill which he 
displayed was by no neans proportioned 
to his zeal in the cause; for nothing can 
be more decisive in fivour of the demands 
which I have made, nothing can be more 
in favour of the views which the petitioners 
have taken, than the statement of the 
noble Lord, that there is no pretence for 
, or that 
there ever was a contract. I < r vet 
heard stronger admissions made by any 
speaker, not made once, but two or three 
times over—not in the hurry of debate, 
but after deliberation—when he said, that 
there was no compact; that a compact 
because there was no 
Observe, 


saying that there is a compact 


contracting party to make it. 
ny Lords, how the case stands, and | 
iope that this proposition will hi a : its due 
effect elsewhere, in any vote which may 
be come to upon this subject, that this 
sion had been made 


I 
| 
i 


most important admis 
for the planters, by one of the most intlu- 
ential of their body, by their chief repre- 
sentative [No,1 frou 
all events, by thelr main su ipporter, who 
st not be for- 
sotten) was the chairman of the West 
Indian body, a great planter himself, and 
leader of the body for many years In 


the other Llouse of Parliament—the zeal- 


Lord Se uf ord); at 


lor many vears (and this mu 


st Opponents, ol 


emancipation [No, no! from Lord Sea- 


ford}. If it were possible to find a more 


bitter opponent—a more strong, a more 
vehement, if the noble Lord preferred 
sweeter words—but a more strong, a more 
vehement, a more unhesitating opponent 
ble Friend had that night 


proved himself to be—grounded, as | fan- 


than his no 


} cied, ou his opinions against emancipation, 


been altered, and that [ should have been | 


dragged, as it were, into the discussion of 
oO! vegro mmanc 


the whole question ipa- 
tion, But I know, my Lords, if I did not 
enter upon it, what would be said; | know 


that it would be immediately stated, that | 


the prayer of the petitions which I have 
had the honour to present could not be 
supported | yy argument; but that imme- 
diately the plante rs, at the eleventh hour 
of the day, when the hour was about to 
strike, brought forward their case, the 


friend of the negro apprentices flinched | 


from his duty, glossed over each, and that 
all was silence; and knowing this, I am 
compelled, in some sort, to enter upon “ 
discussion of this question. And, first, 

will express my gratitude to my noble 


this hi 


| 


| 


till the hour shall have struck twelve on 
the night of the 3lst July in the year 
1840—I have never heard either within 
the walls of Parliament, or without the 
walls of Parliament. And what has been 
the admission which has been made upon 
rh authority, which will put an end 
to all difficulty? ‘That as for any com- 
pact, any breach of faith, any contract, 
any bargain being made, there was none ; 
he says, that what was done by Parliament 
was done by itself, and that it had no 
authority to make the compact; and the 
noble Lord drew this corollary from his 
own statement, bearing out his view of the 
case-—therefore to talk of a breach of 
faith was preposterous, because there was 
no faith plighted ; 


there was no breach of 
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compact, because ho compact was made had not stopped til four years ot 
there was no breach of contract, because that term we clapsed, and b the 


no contract was struck; and, after this preparation at t mencement of ti 
statement, I should like to see the man, as_ last ver. Si that 


a curious specimen of human boldness, preparat s, in t 0} n of the 
who could step forward and say, that the ne earl, so necessary, what steps have 
negro has no right to his freedom, and that been taker : ent to begin, 


every apprentice ous ht not to be tree, a sex Mal ] o ntirely 
there is no longer any argument that there ne; juestion which 
was a compact, that there was ny bar- L will nK triend to answer, 
gain, that there was any contract, that and to w take leave to add 
there is any breach of faith, when the another. 1 preedial a tices will 


representative of the planter, when the ceas to b in J840; but t 
chosen advocate of thi lanters, avows n n-pra lia vill eease to be apprent 
that of bargain there was none, of c t ont ist of August, 1838. Yo thev re- 


there was none, of contract ther was gq no preparat n? I kn that the 
none, and that therefore of breach of faith \ 
there was none; and who would sav, that respectable a class of men as the preediais. 


there ought to be one moment’s delay in The preedials are more respectable ten to 
eranting that immediate liberty tothe slave one, in habits and character, than the 


which they had found in every colony in non-preedial But all the non-preedia 
which it had been tried to have | b use| * hou led,” are to rush 
fully, safely, and pea Fully carried into int n Ist of Aucust, 1838, 
effect. Then, as to the arzument of my thout pl 
noble Friend of whom I wish to speak | Jama { ,| ry ypren- 
with the greatest possible respect, that tices, of are 
the legislature must give time to | non-] bu yt ie | 
the nesro for emancipation—to prepar of , they wet y one 
the negro! Will the noble Earl just 


pleased to answer one question wh Mis | J th r that state of 
speech has suggested? Iw | treat t ma \ , ney ertheless, all 
noble Earl more kindly than noble |] i 


have on this occasion treated n I will | t ist of At f J lt r Lord- 
not require the noble Earl to answei e | ships are willing to ntt noble Friend 


question now, but will give » the y n I to shut 
of the recess to find an answer to if your eyes to th ts of the case which 


though I cannot consent let the nobl re against my 1 Friet hen indeed 
Earl write over to the West Inc t 
answer; that would be rather too long a| pr case. But, says my noble 
delay. But let him take the next month, | Friend, ‘ You must have a Poot law Bill, 
and then answer the short and simple | and provisions against vagrants.” Here 
question which his speech has suggested. | again [ will say thing of Antigua. There 
The noble Earl’s argument was this ; ** you | is no Poor-law there ; but if a Poor-law b 

cannot emancipate the negro apprentices | 1 sary, I make no doubt that it wil 
now, because you have not given them time | « in good time, and that it will b 

to be prepared for the enjovment ot « n- | | vt! t Vis rthatl | 

plete freedom.” Whattime was given for} emancipated the slaves of that colony. 
that purpose in Antigua or in Bermuda; | But 1 will not refer to Antigua, lest it 
or what preparation was made for tl should | rid that Jamaica and Anticua 
event which occurred the other day only | a1 t circumstances. But is 
in Montserrat, and which thing was very|there no Vac y-law, no Poor-law 
nearly happening in the great slave c ony | wanted, no preparatory law required with 
of Barbadoes? But the question I wish to | res} to the 50,000 non-preedials ? And 
ask the noble Earl is this, what prepara- |} yet, without any one such law having 
tion has been made for the ultimate free- | either been projected, propounded, or even 
dom of the negroes during the last four | thought of, th are t 
years ¢ Because I suppose that if the | on the Ist of August 
six years’ apprenticeship were intended | titioners even made thi 


by way of preparation, the preparers | of currency. IL was very much diverted 


matter a question 
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at observing that the two great questions 
which have vexed this country for so many 
years—which have tired the one party 
and tortured the other, and of both of 
which your Lordships have certainly had 
your share—one, the currency question, 
or Mr. Peel’s Bill [Hear, hear! from Earl 
Stanhope.] Oh, yes! I expected that 
cheer from my noble Friend, because I 
know my noble Friend is just as strong 
upon Mr, Peel’s Bill as upon the Poor- 
law, and I believe (I say it with all cour- 


tesy) just as right upon the one as the | 


other. We have heard much of one or other, 
or both of these subjects; and, accordingly 
to-night we have heard almost as much of 
the Poor-law Bill, as of the emancipation 
of the negro apprentices. But now we have 
also the unexpected, I will not 
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say 


pleasure, but the unexpected variety of | 


the currency question. 
say, “< you cannot emancipate the negro 
apprentices.” Why? Because you must 
have a new currency. It made a 
question of coinage, and not of contract, 
not of compact. 
the twenty millions? Surely, they might 
have set aside a little bit of that for a new 
coinage! My noble Friend seizes upon 
the Poor-law ; he exclaims, ‘* This is an 
unexpected pleasure! Ido not care any 
thing for that stupid subject, slavery ; 
but | now find that the subject is as good 
asa Poor-law Bill.” Yes, the question 
of negro apprenticeship has been so treated 
by the petitioners ; a little so by my noble 
Friend opposite (Earl Stanhope); and 
very much so indeed by my noble Friend 
behind me (Lord Seaford). But TU wiil 
not be dragged into the question of a 
Poor-law. I will have nothing to do with 
it; and as to the monetary question, ] 
must say anything more ridiculous and 
more absurd (and I speak it with all re- 
spect to the people of Liverpool) than the 
making this a monetary, a currency ques- 
tion, 1 never yet heard of in the whole 
history of digressions. How, it is asked 
by the petitioners, will wages be paid when 
the negroes are free labourers? Why, the 
same means will exist for paving wages, 
then, as exist now. How are the goods 
to be bought ? Goods are imported now— 
imported by the transactions of the Colo- 
nies with this country. The free negroes 
will have to buy those goods which are 
now purchased by the master for the 
slaves. But when they become free, the 
masters will pay the slaves in money, and 


is 


But what has become of 


These petitioners | 
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then the free negroes will purchase the 
goods themselves. All this will be car- 
ried on by the same circulation, without 
the necessity of one single farthing, or the 
fraction of a farthing more being required 
afier the first of January, than before. But 
if 350,000 slaves require for their transac- 
tions a considerable increase of currency, 
itis arule of three question, how great an 
increase 50,000 will require ; and yet you 
make no provision for them, while it is 
clear, that the non-preedials will require 
more currency than the priedials, because 
the former are not payable by means of 
provision grounds, but in hard cash, and 
their wages alsoare higher. The predial 
slave works for a small piece of money 
compared with what carpenters and arti- 
zans receive; and yet no provision of a 
monetary nature, no Peel’s bill, has been 
propounded to accommodate the 50,000 
non-preedials, who will be emancipated 
upon the Ist of August next. My Lords, 
1 begin to relent when I come near the 
body and bulk of this question, and really 
feel that I owe it to your Lordships, not 
to be dragged, whether I will, or not, any 
further into this premature discussion, 
Yet, I beg distinctly to say, that it 
is not from any apprehension of not 
being able to meet my noble Friend, 
for a set of more flimsy reasons, I never 
yet heard offered on any side of a 
question than what have been advanced ; 
but because it is inconvenient to go out of 
the course I had prescribed to myself, not 
to debate this important question on peti- 
tions, anticipative of what soon to 
arrive—the opportunity of discussing the 
whole merits of this question at a proper 
time, and in the right stage, namely—the 
second reading of my Bill, which will raise 
the question of the principle of the Bill. 
My noble Friend opposite (Viscount St. 
Vincent) isa planter; and my noble Friend 
near me (Lord Seaford) is also a planter. 
Now, I ask them, are they quite sure that 
the question is any longer in their hands? 
Are they quite sure that they have the 
option of now refusing the emancipation of 
the apprentices on the Ist of August next ? 
I am treading upon tender ground; I am 
going to touch upon still more tender 
ground; but they have dragged me into 
it; I cannot help it. I should not have 
said a word, if they had not forced me into 
a premature and unseasonable discussion ; 
but, my Lords, i owe it to that measure 
which I have so long advocated—I owe it 


is 
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to myself—I owe it to the peace of the 
colonies, and to the prosperity and s afety of 
the planters idan above all other in- 
terests, | owe sg to withhold my obser- 
vation. 1 have great confidence in the 
peace ful econ of the negroes. That 
confidence | feel because it founded 
upon long experience of their quiet and 
patient demeanour. Show me anywhere, 
all over the world, arace of men who coul Id 
have borne as much as they have for ages 
borne, with hardly a murmur and scarcely 
an outbreak in their history! Upon this 
history of the ne ero—his hard fat 
long and cruel sufferings—his unexampled 
demeanour under sufferings 
patience, far exceeding the patience of the 
sons of men ordinarily in other countries 
—upon this character of the negro, so 
attested by all his conduct in all ages, I 
build my hope, that he will continue peace- 
able to the end. But, my Lords, I am 
not the man to say, that even the negro 
will continue peaceful under all circum- 
stances, and when the cup of disappoint- 
ment is filled to the overflowing. He has 
now known, that for the last six months 
an unexampled fervour of public feeling 
has been excited in his favour. He is 
well acquainted as you are with all that 
has been going on in England, Scotland, 
and even now in Ireland. He knows that 
the feelings of the people of England 
have been roused, their opinions formed, 
taken, and loudly expressed, and his hope S 
are directed to one point—that of 
ceasing to be in chains at all on the Ist of 
August, 1838. To that day his hopes are 
pointed—his feelings are directed—his ex- 
pectations are fixed. If, on that day, after 
the unanimous voice of the people of this 
kingdom has been expressed so loudly—so 
universally—so unremittingly for his eman- 
cipation on that day, and if knowing 
as he does the universality and earnest- 
ness of that expression, shall still be ke pt 
in chains, my belief is, that he will still 
continue patient—that he will still refuse 
to join in the breach of the peace, 
but I have a confident expectation that 
the hoe will fall from his hand, and 
that if he work then he work 
by compulsion, and by compulsion alone. 
My opinion, therefore ts, that you have not | 
a choice —that it is no longer optional with 
you; and that now that the 
fixed the 


is 


his 


those —his 


as 


his 


he, 


will 


eeneral voice 


has day for cessation of | 


that 
negro bondage, it is as much as the pros- 
perity I do not say the peace —but as 
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much as the prosperity of the West Indies 


is worth, to delay it eight-and-forty hours 
longer. 
The Earl of Winchilsea considered that 


the period of seven years’ ap} renticeship 
was a portion of the compensation to the 


planters, and he thought that if those 
years were properly employed, the negro 


le to 
they 


much better al 
duties when 


po pul; ation wou 


dise ha rae 


should finally become free. he most 
sineerely 1 oretted that the quest! re- 
specting the shorts nine of tl appre ntice- 


ship term should have been raised in this 


country. It did not appear to have arisen 
among the negro population themselves. No 
expression on that subject had emanated 
from that body. It was his confident 
opinion that some preparatory steps must 


ation of the 
apprenticeship system; and he should say 
that some act ought to pass for the pur- 
pose of giving the negro population, when 
they become free, a legal claim for sup- 
port on the colonies in the shape of a 
poor-rate. He would not, however, tres- 
pass on their Lordships’ attention then, 
as another opportunity would be afforded 
for fully d & this qt He was 
sure that every man in this country was 
anxious to wipe away that stain from the 
ns in the shape of slavery which now 
attached to it, and that their sole object 
must be to to all parties. With 
respect to the question of compact with the 
planters, he certainly could not but con- 
that there was a fair and honest 
compact ent red into by the Le oislature of 
this country with the pli inters; and that if 
that compact violated, he could not 
conceive what confidence ci be 
in any act of the Le 
Ma qu ss of C 
the time came 
pared to w that 
consider any act of Par 
an act passe d in the 
Emancipation Act was, 
of a compact or an agreement. If any 
alterations were effected in the original 
provisions of that bill, it was the result of 
the deliberation of Parliament, and not of 
with the Assembly or the 
That act was passed 


be taken previous to thie 


lestion. 


iscussin 


do jtist Ice 


sider 


were 
uld evel 
laced cislature. 
The 


when 


that 
he should be pre- 
it was impossible to 
lhament, particularly 
manner that the 
to be in the nature 


lanricarde said, 


compact 
planters of Jamaica. 


bv the wisdom of Parliament, and by the 
wisdom of Parliament it might be altered. 
Viscount Melbourne said, that consider- 

ine the mavnitude and great importance 
of the subject of the present debate, col- 
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sidering its extreme urgency and the very ' important question had been hurried for- 


intimate acquaintance which his noble | 
Friend behind him (Lord Seaford) had 
with it, he could not think, that it was in 


the slightest degree extraordinary that he 

should eo somewhat more at large into 

the subject than it was usual to go on the 


4 
S. Ait the 


usideri 


pre sentation of petiti 


time he did not deny, that, 


the 


share which he had taken in this ot stion, 
considering the zeal with whi | 
maintained the cause he had supported 
and of his having wone so much at lares 
into it, it did impose on the nobl dl 
learned Le ! the duty ( | 

of the argum« swhich his 1 i 

had urged. ym by 
noble Lord last n t about ti pro} ty 
of setting aside Wednesday for t lis- 
cussion of petitions. This, he thought, 
was imprac ticable. He believed. that d 


‘ } 


cussions upon petitions were likels 


IKRCIiY tO 


as long as discussions in any other form. 


But the noble and learned Lord had ad- 
verted to his absence on Wedne sdavy, 
being the day fixed for presenting thes 


petitions. He could assure the able and 


learned Lord, that he ( Viscount 
meant no disrespect to the U 


ouse, 


or to that numerous body of petitioners 
who had intrusted their bn yer to the 
noble and learned Lord’s hands, by his 
absence; but it not being se d until the 
day before, that the House ras to od on 
Wednesday, and naturally con a ring that 


to be an open day, he hi id made many ‘ap- 
pointments and envagements of very great 


importance for that day, with the nature 
of which the le and Jearned Lord was 
himself, he (Viscount Mel ne) appre. 
hended, acqua d, and that was the 
reason that he was not present on that 
occasion, But, to return t th subject 
immediately before the House, he begged 
to say that, not yielding to anybody in 
anxiety for the welfare of the negroes, for 
the amelioration of their condition, for the 


and ulti- 
1 state of 
ht with safety 
azreed with the 
Lord they had shown 


situation, 


hat 


improvement of their 
mately for their enjoying 
liberty which he felt they mig 
enjoy, and to which 
noble and learned 


themselves thoroughly entitled; yet he 
could not but at the same time express 
his most anxious concurrence in the opi- 


nions expressed by the noble Duke on the 
Hie owned that he felt 


the greatest possible nsion from 


occasion. 


apprehi 


Velbourne) 
| 


on this subjec 


ward. He was not ee! pin at any strength 
f feeling that prevailed among the people 
he was not “surprised at 
e eagerness th: it had been evinced con- 
cerning it; or that many persons should, 


| by me indignati yn that had been expressed 
| 


same 


by others, have been urged to pursue the 
course in ae they had engaged ; but, 
at the same time, he did confess, that he 
was somewhat : surprised at the quarter 
opini HS had emanate d by which 
i these hasty and ecipitate discussions 
; be considered to have been pro- 
m« | It t ily hove those whose 
il end t mt tb kn WoO ld operate, 
{ \ tained what their own opi- 
nions really were, before they added the 
‘ht and impulse of their authority to 
that course in which they were not nuirely 
prepared themselves to coincide. The 
noble and learned Lord had read a 
letter from a noble and highly respected 
Friend of his in whicl that noble Lord 
stated, that, in his opinion, no compact 
whatsoever was entered into with the 


the precipitation with which this great and | 


ers of the West-India colonies by the 
rre it Act passed for settling this question 


nlant 
i 


in 1833. It might be very oasibite that 
| the noble and learned Lord (Lord sroug- 
ham) might find persons to coincide with 
him in opinion that the Act of 1833 was 
not, in the legal sense of the word, 
‘ompact. Certainly there were no per- 
sons to whom letters of attorney were 
given by the planters to act for ‘them here 


He could suppose that 
re put to the noble and 
casuist, that he might 
lidate such a compact ; 
one argument for 
some loop- 
evade its force and 
its fair purport and 


on this que stion. 

if the question we 
learned Lord as a 
find means to inv 
that he might 
( scaping from 
hole through hicl 
true me But of 
of the understanding which existed at the 
time of 1 of which 
their Lordships were as good judges as the 
noble and learned Lord himself, so far 
their abilities were equal to his—he (Vis- 
count Melbourne) must say, that fairly 
speaking, there was a fullat id clear under- 
standing that this apprenticeship system 
vas part of the advantage offered to the 
West-India planters for the risk they were 
subject d to, the danger they incurred, and 


als 


some 


Wi l to 
aning. 


its being passed—an 


as 


the hazard they had to meet. The whole 
‘ott ie and proceedings of Parliament 


tended to confirm this 


In 


ever since had only 
original interpretation of that Act. 
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proof of this he would call their Lord- | neo nsels hurry on this 
ships attention to the report of the Com- | in matt nexampled a 
mittee of the House of Commons in 1836, | n Such ( | dine 
which was mentioned in the petition pre- may st possib evils, 
sented by the noble Duke, and in which | and r 
it was distinctly stated, that although th | mix 
Committee believed that ereat ses had vl s at pre- 
existed, yet they saw no reason for abridg- | t | th I 

ing the original term of apprenticesh p | pr perous kely to 
The noble and learned Lord had asked | lead i hapy 1 auspicious termi 
what preparation had been made to qua -_ | 
lify the negro to become fi T : ve 
of this Committee st distinctly r f t if 
mended that no preparati s] lon f 
be made with respect to tl ( i 
to be emancipated in | sb tl ( ' 
measures that mht be necessary ild : mat 
taken with much more knowledge of > | 

subject than could now I, 

were deferred until the time for the fi I t rt of 
emancipation of th nesr ( Vis- 
Therefore, if these measure pre} 
had been delayed, it was at the rec ratl S l, Don't 
mendation of a Parliamentary Committ cin ns too s Lit 
—that Committee consisting of thos \ 0 x months of thie 
who had been the most anxious friends of | ~ 1840.” Well it ey were now 
the negroes. In his opinion, it would not | wit six m \ § when 
only be hard upon the planters themsel thre 1-} als wou nancipated 
but dangerous to the peace of the colonies Vi Sf. J t]| 
and injurious to the great measure of 1 Hous f Antigua took 
Legislature, to cast, as it were, th twelve m preparing their appren 
emancipated negroes so hastily and pre- | tices become fr¢ and, as a proof that 
maturely upon the West-India islands, th ther | in other islands 
without having made any preparation, and fitted t { ulready 
which the Committee desired should not ke f { 1, that they ( 
be made until the near approach of the | pt \ for then 
period when the emancipation of the ap- | lal n 
prenticed negroes would take effect Id \ct them 
cannot but view (said the noble Viscount) | wh t r wages 
with the greatest appre! the preci ul ! the comm nent 
pitation with which this question is at- t] p. : proof 
tempted to be hurried forward. Itis ut { | beer 
to the planters and harsh in its operation lual ! ment 
because it metes out the same m ire | th ibject, if t Gi 
to all the islands and to all the H i did its duty to 
Assembly, who are at least in ent c | no fear on 
degrees of fault, whatsoever m ry be the rth | eff resulting from 
culpability any of them may have incurred ; | what was calle a It had been 
and next it is unjust, cause it visits the | given out ( I iot to insinuate any- 
whole body of planters for that which is | thing against on that this excite- 
only the fauit of the House of Assembly, | ment 1 been promoted, in order that it 
and which the Assembly has the power to} micht be ma use of as an argument in 
remedy and supply. But, my Lords, I beg | favour of this premature kind of emanci 
to say, that ail these questions about in- | pat 

justice and breach of contract on the part Lord B , that if the noble 
of the Assembly are as nothing, in my | Viscount correct in the fact he had 
mind, compared with the danger we run | stated, namely, that the House of Assem 
in respect to the succ of our ultimate bly | taken twelve months for prepara- 
measure, and the injury we may do to the | tion, he would suggest to him the propriety 
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of moving for a return of all the Acts 
passed in Antigua from the year 1834 up 
to last year. This would have a very im- 
portant bearing on the Bill which he had 
introduced. 

Petitions laid on the table. 

The Marquess of Lansdowne presented 
a petition from the Dissenters of Hackney, 
bearing, among others, the name of a most 
eminent person; he meant Dr. Pye Smith. 
The prayer of the petition was, that their 
Lordships would adopt such measures as 
should be effectual for guarding the ne- 
groes and the colonial population against 
oppression, and for securing the attain- 
ment of all the equitable and beneficent 
intentions of the Slave Emancipation Act. 
In this prayer he most cordially concurred. 
Their Lordships were now engaged upon 
that subject; and he was confident that 
they would persevere in endeavouring to 
secure the great object of giving to the 
negroes the full benefit of that ultimate 
Emancipation Act which was agreed to 
some years ago. He should rely upon 
the justice and humanity of their Lord- 
ships; but upon that justice, as well as 
upon that humanity, also he relied, that 
they would not be betrayed into any hasty 
step which would equally compromise the 
interest of the planter and the future hap- 
piness of the negro, which, he believed, 
were essentially blended and united with 
each other; and that, if they exist at all, 
must exist in the relation of employer and 
employed. 

Lord Brougham entirely concurred with 
the noble Marquess, that there could not 
be a more respectable or more learned 


divine, than Dr. Pye Smith, whose name | 


stood at the head of the twenty or thirty 
persons (very respectable persons, he had 
no doubt), whose signatures were attached 
to the present petition—a petition which 


opposed itself to the feelings and wishes of 


the general body of the people in every 
part of the country, and expressed a de- 
cided opinion against the propriety, po- 
licy, or justice, of an immediate emancipa- 
tion of the negroes. The opinion of Dr. 
Pye Smith, and of the twenty or thirty 
persons who joined with him in the prayer 
of the petition, was, no doubt, of great 
value; but he (Lord Brougham) must 
remind the noble Marquess, whose views 
seemed to accord with theirs, that they 
were mightily contracted in number as 
compared with those who entertained di- 
rectly the contrary opinion, and who had 
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sent thousands of petitions, signed by 
myriads of persons, to Parliament, pray- 
ing for the immediate emancipation of the 
negroes on the Ist of August next. Dr. 
Pye Smith and his twenty or thirty co- 
adjutors, were, no doubt, very honest and 
very sincere in the opinions they express- 
ed; but they were opinions of which Dr. 
Pye Smith and his friends possessed an 
entire and complete monopoly—out of the 
whole population of the country they 
would find no one else to share those 
Opinions with them, Therefore, with all 
respect for Dr. Pye Smith, he could not 
say, that the mere weight of that learned 
gentleman’s authority was sufficient to 
make him abstain from supporting that 
which he considered the sounder and 
wiser course. 

The Duke of Wellington, referring to 
some of the observations which had been 
made by the noble and learned Lord (Lord 
Brougham) with respect to the discussion 
which had arisen upon the petitions pre- 
sented by him (the Duke of Wellington), 
observed, that he should not that night 
have called the attention of the House to 
them, except upon this one and solitary 
ground: that he understood the noble 
and learned Lord was not likely to be pre- 
sent in the House to-morrow. 

The Marquess of Lansdowne had not 
presented the petition to the House as 
one coming from a numerous body, but 
simply as coming from a class of persons 
whose opinions were entitled to consider- 
ation. He should not have spoken upon 
the subject, except to show that although 
the great mass of the people (whether 
well-informed upon the subject or not, he 
would not stop to inquire), were in favour 
of immediate emancipation, there were at 
least some persons in the country whose 
opinions ought not to be slightly regarded 
who entertained a contrary view of tle 
question. 

Lord Brougham had already observed, 
that he was disposed to allow great weight 
to the opinion of Dr. Pye Smith; but it 
would be seen that that reverend gentle- 
man had not formed any very strong ot 
very settled opinion upon this subject; 
for if he were not misinformed, a petition 
from Dr. Pye Smith, and signed by six- 
teen or seventeen theological students 
over whom he presided at the Homerton 
College, praying for the immediate eman- 
cipation of the negroes, would be pre- 
sented to-morrow evening by the noble 


| 
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Lord who had been his predecessor and 
successor upou the Woolsack. 

The Marquess of Lansdowne knew no- 
thing of any other petition from Dr. Pye 
Smith. He had confined himself to a 
brief statement of the substance of the 
petition intrusted to his care, and in doing 
so, he conceived, that he was at once per- 
forming his duty, and allowing an Oppor- 
tunity to the noble and learned Lord ot 
making a speech upon his favourite topic; 


| | 
CV which, as he expected, was 


an opportuni 
readily seized. 
1 
Petition laid on the table. 


Macisrracy The Mar- 
quess of Westmeath rose to tomuit the 
motion of which he had given tice. The 
circumstances under watch he 
to bring it forward were these. 
time since, a gentleman named Shicl was 
appointed to the magistracy of the county 
of Westmeath. Previous to his wppoint. 
ment, he, (the Marquess of Westmeath), 
as the heutenant ofthe county, was applied 


Was 


Some 


to, to know whether it was his opinion 
that Mr. Shiel should be appointed, He 
replied, that he saw no reason whatever 
for the appointment of that Gentleman 

that the returns which had been furnished 
showed that the business ol the pe tty ses- 
SIOUS Was properly attended, that the 
number of magistrates already appyinted 
was amply sufheicot, and that Mr, Shiel 
Was not ina situation in life, that could 
in any way entitle him to expect to be 


placed in the commission 


a county in which there were a great many 
gentlemen of rank and property. 
withstanding thre OPT so expressed by 
him, Mr. Shiel was placed in the commi * 
sion of the peace, Since the last Session 
of Partiament, and shortly after he re 


veneral el ection took 


excifement was ex- 


turned to Ireland, the 
p! ce, a consider ible 
pected in the county of Westmeath, th 
lrish Government ordered a number ot 
eavaliy, and an additional police force to 
remain in the county during the election. 
As had been anticipated, considerable ex- 
citement, and some. disturbances took 
place whilst the election was going on. 


Mr. Shiel was then in the commission of 


the peace. He was now about to narrate 
circumstances which he knew only from 
common report, the Irish Government 
havine refused to furnish him with any 
the subjeet. In the 
month of September, several magistrate: 


VOL, 


information upon 
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in Westmeath stated to him, that this Mr. 


Shiel had been found in a common public 


hous ata late hour of the 1 ont, ¢ oO! 
about the 8th of August last, in the mids 
of a tumultuous meeting; that he was 
detected er by thie police ind t res 

dent mage ite, by whor they were 
pan | were very 
Hk 4 | hat t ( nst iS I ot 
( | sed but l vol issaulted In 
the ¢ { or his duty and that the 
resi nt! ristrate himself was extremely 
1 hearing stat t, 
lead | t h of the trausaction 
plied to resident magistrat 

| sell m whom, howev , he tained 
Ly int | But Clr- 
Cl t it SO ext nei 
that i \ m ihe 
( erm it upon it, ind, as the conduet 
of the magistrate had been such as to 
disgrace the Bench, hi supposed that some 


immediate steps would be taken. Nothing 
; wherefore, in the month 
he felt it his duty again to 


however, was don 
of December 


interfere; and between the 7th and 28th 
of that l onth. he iddressed SEVE | letters 
to Ati Rowan, ( SI tom trate, 
and also tot ] per oftticers im 


hii , detailing what h had heard, and 
req Sstin to b informed whether the 
Statement he h d I ceived W ( rect o1 
not. ‘To some of these letters, very vague 
and unsatisfactory answers \ returnes 
of others, and especially of t last, no 
notice Whatever was takel 
therefore, which Mr. Shiel had bronelht 
Bench in [reland stil 
\ ch oh made uy i 
(rovern i i t 

\ scount Vis lit VI lh il > 
cretary of State forthe Home ID) nen 
upon the introduction of the | \ rf 
Counts Ireland) Bill por baat ¢ 
l ) noble Vis inf ited Ss 
one of t of the Bill 
th rovernn it to obt rot tl 


to the character and conduct of every per- 
son whom it might be proposed t place 
upon th Bench of Mae strates. Lord 
Stanley dwelt much upon the sam it 
ud recommending the same measure to the 
Hous Common | ePrecommendation 


( 


| 
| 
i 
r 
| 
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of the Lieutenant was, in every instance, 
to be strictly attended to. ‘This was the 
great advantage of the law. In the in- 
stance to which he was now referring, the 
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recommendation of the Lieutenant had | 


been wholly disregarded. Both Mr. Jep h- 
son, a most respectable Member of the 
House of Commons, and a supporter of 
the present Government, and Mr. Spring 
Rice, a leading member of that Govern 
ment, had expressed opinions of a similar 
character. 
the abstract right of the Lord Chancellor 
to appoint magistrates, without the recom- 
mendation of the Lieutenants of counties, 
but he doubted whether in this country, 


He did not, of course, deny | 
| 
| 


in its better days at least, it had ever been | 
the practice to appoint daiciebratics merely | 


for the purpose of exercising an abstract 
right, or for the mere amusement of mak- 
ing magistrates. In the present case, the 
appointment was a most improper one, 
and the Government having failed to ac- 
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subject, the most conflicting statements 
had appeared, and in consequence of these 
conflicting statements,the Lord-Lieutenant 
had determined to institute a full i inquiry 
into all the cirumstances of the affair. 
That inquiry had been delayed in conse- 
quence of the necessary absence from 
Ireland of the Member for King’s county, 
but on that hon. Gentleman’s return to 
Ireland, the inquiry would doubtless be 
proceeded with, with as little delay as 
possible, and when the inquiry was ter- 
minated there would not be the slightest 
objection to lay all the documents con- 
nected with the subject before the House. 
Under these circumstances he conceived 
the noble Marquess would think it unne- 
cessary to persevere in his motion. 

The Earl of Wicklow was of 
considering that the nable 
plication on the subject was made so far 


opinion, 
M juess ap- 


| back as August last, that there had been 


count for it, the only view that remained | 
of the transaction was, that it was intended | 


to keep this gentleman in the commission 
of the peace, let his conduct be what it 
might ; to defy public opinion, and insult 
the other magistrates of the county. He 
was in hopes that the subject having been 
thus brought under the notice of the first 
minister of the Crown, that noble Lord 
would deem the matter worthy of a full 
inquiry. The noble Marquess concluded 
by moving for— 


‘ A Copy of Correspondence between the 


ample time for making the fullest inquiry. 
The noble Earl observed that the system 
of taking the recommendations of county 


| Members should be acted upon with great 


caution, and in such a manner as to relieve 


| the lieutenant of the county to which the 


magistrate was from all re- 
sponsibility. He hoped that the inquiry 
would be prosecuted with as little delay 


| as possible, 


Lord Plunket had no knowledge of the 


| particulars of this case; no complaint or 
| statement had been made to him on the 
| subject, though he might observe that if 


office of Chief Secretary of Ireland, and the | 


Marquess of Westmeath, relative to the re- 
moval of Sir Richard Nagle, Bart., from the 
Lieutenancy of the county of Westmeath, an¢ 


his re-appointment thereto; also a copy of 


correspondence relative to Sir R. Nagle’s re- 


moval and restoration to the commission of 


the peace; and to the appointment of — 
Shiel, Esq , to the commission of the peace; 
ordered 11th July.” 


ready to admit, that on the occasion to 
which the noble Marquess alluded, it very 
clearly appeared that there had been some 


not very proper conduct on the part of 


some parties. He could assure the noble 
Marquess, however, that the government 
of Ireland would not suffer such conduct 
to pass over without full inquiry, and he 
could inform the noble Marquess further, 

that such an inquiry was in the course of | 


being made. In the correspondence which | pointed to the magistracy. 


there had, he should have required the 
statement, involving the character of a 
magistrate, to have been verified on oath, 
and if any inquiry were pending, this would 
have been with him a reason for not pro- 
ceeding in the matter till the inquiry was 
terminated. He had nothing to say in 
reference to the particulars of this case, 


| but he was thoroughly convinced, from 
| his ceneral knowledge of the noble Lord, 
The Marquess of Lansdowne was quite | 


of the anxious desire on the part of the 


Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland to pay the 
utmost attention to every complaint brought 
before him, and to do uniform justice. 
He had, however, a general recollection 
of the appointment of a Mr. Shiel to the 
magistracy some two years back, and his 
idea was that Mr. Shiel had come recom- 
mended to him by the Lord-Lieutenant as 
a person who, in the opinion of the exe- 
cutive government, was proper to be ap- 
And he would 


had in the first instance taken place on the | frankly tell the noble M: arquess that he 


| 
‘ 
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held it to be his bounden duty, when any 
representation was made to him by the 


executive government of the propriety of 


appointing an individual, to comply with 
that recommendation, ai he also felt it 


to be his duty in such or similar cases of 


recommendation always to communicate 
with the lieutenant of the county to which 
the magistrate was proposed to be ap- 
pointed, previous to the ap Ee intment being 
ratified. In this particular 
remembered right, he had communicated 
with the noble Marquess, as lieutenant of 


case, if he 


the county, stating the recommendation 
which had been mad by the executive 
government of Mr. Shiel, and inquiring 
whether the noble Marqu ss had any spr 
cific ubjection to make to the appointment ? 
In answer to this communication the 
noble Marquess had stated specifi 
objection to Mr. Shiel, but had merely 
generally stated, that he saw no necessity 


for any additional magistrate being ap- 
pointed for the county. On thi $ point he 
ar ord Plunket) had conceived that the 


executive government was the best judge, 
and he had consequently ratified the ap- 
pointment, no specific objection to the 
individual having been stated. About a 
month since, however, having occasion to 
communicate with the noble Marquess in 
reference to the appointment of another 
magistrate, the noble Marquess first took 
occasion to advert to the complaint 
against Mr. Shiel; but he (Lord Plunket) 
had by no means felt himself justified, 


upon a mere cursory remark like this, to 
call upon Mr. Shiel for an explanation 
until the whole truth of the allegations 


made against him had been fully inquired 
into. There was no duty more painful to 
a person holding the situation which he 
(Lord Plunket) held, than that which in- 
volved the removal of magistrates. There 
was no material difference of opinion be- 
tween him and the noble Marquess as to 
the course to be pursued in the appoint- 
ment of magistrates; and he could safely 
say, that in no case since he held the great 
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seal had he refused to act on the recom- | 


mendation of 
and in cases where the recommendation 
proceeded from other quarter 
respectable, he had invariably felt it to be 
his duty to communicate with the 


lieutenant of a county: | 


| 
however | 


lieu- | 


tenant of the county as to the fitness of | 


the party recommended, though, of course 
nothing short of a well-founded objection 
to the individual would be admitted. It} 


(Treland ). 
Lord 


Chancellor to adopt the objections of the 


was in no respect imperative on the 


lieutenant of a county, unless they met 
with the sanction of his own conscientious 
judgment. He (Lord Plunket) could 
or himself safely say, that he had in every 


Instance 


d this paintul and very 
duties to the 


discharge 
res ponsib le branch of his 


best of his judgment, and with the most 
conscientious feelings. He could assure 
the noble Earl that he had never derived 
anv sort of amusement from the exercise 
of this abstract right, whatever amusement 
the noble Earl might derive from opposi oO 
the appointments. He could safely sav, 
tha ie had in no case given way t rty 
he | appointed n 
\ m did not concen { nt tor 

beside Lt [ris} nn t 
th if ra by } | { \ Ss 
in their selection of assistant b sters 
This was a charge wl h l 
be lightly made. Ife was prepared to 
state, that in no case had the Lord-Lieu- 
tenant appointed an assistant barrister 
without consulting him, and he would 
take on himself to assert that every one 


of those assistant barristers had been ap- 
pointed in the most judicious manner, and 
and without any party feelings. They 
were men most valuable for their talents— 
most reputable, and of the strictest in- 


tegrity, and had discharged their onerous 
duties most ably and impartially. 
The Earl of Devon hoped, that no lone 


delay would take place in prosecuting this 
inquiry, which ok lemen on both sides of 
the House, who had heard the statements 


made by the noble Marquess, must feel to 
be imperatively called for. No person had 
a more unfeigned respect for the noble and 


learned Lord who spoke Jast than he had, 
or was satistied that that would be 
and learned 
Lord had taken upon his own responsi- 
bility; but he had to express his regret 
that an officer placed in the responsible and 
highly honourable situation of Lord Chan- 
cellor of Ireland should have deemed it fit 
to state, that if the executive 
recommended a person as a magistrate, he 
held it to be imperative on him to ratify the 
appointment. 

Lord Plunket said, that 
stated, or at any rate meant to state, 
that, retaining the responsibility of the ap- 
| pointments, if the chief executive minister 
lof the country recommended to him, as 
C 2 


more 
rightly which the noble 


Government 


what he had 
was, 


Abolition of 


Lord Chancellor, a person as fit to be 
appoimted a magistrate, he felt it to be his 
duty either to appoint that person to the 
situation, or himself to resign his office. 
Of course, nothing would induce him to 
appoint a person proved to be unfit; and 
he would repeat, that he had invartably 


communicated with the heutenant of the 
connty in each ease. In the instance of | 
Mr. Sheil no specitic objection had been 


made to the individual: there was m rely 
a general opinion of the noble Marquess 
that there was already a sufficient number 
of magistrates in the county. 

The Earl of Devon did not see in what 
way the noble 
tion cleared up the point. All 
to say, however, was, that the nobl: 


W ished 


and 


he 


learned Lord appeared to give too much | 


weight to the recommendations of the 
ecutive government. It was not said, that 
the noble and learned Lord ratified the ap- 
pointment of persons whom he deemed 
unfit; but the question was, how far steps 


] 
Ut 


had been taken in each case to ascertain | 


the merits of the parties ? 

The Marques of Headfort bore testi- 
mony that in his county the noble and 
learned Lord had made his appointments 


to the magistracy from among individuals | 


distinguished by their respectability and 
talents, and not from party motives. 

The Marquess of Westmeath was by no 
means satistied with the attempt at ex- 
planation on the part of the noble and 
learned Lord and the noble Marquess. 
satisfactory reason had been given for re- 
fusing the papers. The evident object 
view being a wish to save the gentleman 


whose conduct had been called in question, | 


and who ought to be removed from the 
commission of the peace. He not 
divide the House, but he would not with- 
draw his motion. 

Motion negatived. 


would 
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Thursday, March 29, 1838. 


MinuTES.] Petitions presented. By Mr. O'CONNELL, 
forty, by Lord Morpetn, thirty-four from the West 
Riding of Yorkshire, by Mr. M. Mr. V. 
SmitH, and Lord DUNGANNON, several from various 


places, by Mr. Brotuerrton, forty-two petitions from 
various parts of Laneashire, by Sir G. SrrRiCKLAND, from 


by Sir R. PEEL, from Ro 


various places in Yorkshire, 

crea, from the Wesleyan Methodists, and from the 
Borough of Stockport, by Mr. Grover, three, from 
London, by Mr. Ginon, eight, from parts of Seotland, 


four, from Leeds, by Lord EsrinGron, 
Mr. 
VILLIERS 


by Mr. BAINEs, 
fifteen, from places in 
twenty-six, from places in Lancashire, by Mr 


Devonshire, by 
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and learned Lord’s explana- | 


vy. | 


No | 
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forty, by Mr. C. BULLER, by Mr. SCHOLEFIELD, by Lord 
Manon, by Mr. HopGes, by Mr. Sergeant Lerroy, by 
Mr. THomMAs DUNCOMBE, from places in York- 
GrerY, by Lord SANDoN, by Mr. 
by Mr 
Mr. HowArp, 


Negro Apprenticeship. 


twenty, 
shire, by Sir GEORGE 
Mr. W. J. DENNISON, 
ten, from Durham, by 
and by the CHANCELLOR OF 
fur the abolition of 


iELDEN, by 
Mr. 
from Wesleyans of ¢ 


SANFORD, 
by PEASE, 


arlisle, 


THE Excuegver, from Cambridge, 


AB OF NEGRO APPRENTICE- 
| SHIP. | Lord Slanley had a petition to 


present of a different character from the 
majority of those which had been presented. 
| ‘The petitioners, be was sure, would be con- 
sidered entitled to the utmost attention. 
The petition was very numerously signed 


by persous who had a greater amount of 
| property involved in what was the subject 
| matter of consideration of that night than 
any other class of in the United 
| Kingdom. The petition was from West- 
India planters and merchants, and they 
came before that House entreating the 
House not to violate the national compact 
into which the Legislature had entered a 
short period ago, and not to abridge the 
remaining period of apprenticeship. They 
stated, that the abridgment would be a 
| very great and serious injury to them, and 
ithat many other legislative enactments 
should precede entire emancipation. There 
| were rules required for the suppression of 
vagrancy, for the embodiment of militia, 
for the reeulation of the elective franchise, 
|} for juries, and for making rules between 
| masters and servants. But there was one 
point to which he wished to call the atten- 
tion of Parliament, supposing the measure 
lof the hon. Baronet was carried, and that 
was, the introduction of a sound currency 
instead of that which now existed. He was 
anxious to call the attention of the right 
/hon. the Chancellor of the Exchequer to 
this point, and had given him notice of it 
i two days ago, knowing that his right hon. 
| Friend would be the last person to under- 
| value the importance of the subject. The 
currency throughout the West-India co- 
lonies was in anything but a satisfactory 


persons 


state. 

Mr. S. O’ Brien rose to order. Upon a 
| petition the noble Lord could not enter 
into a discussion, 

Lord Stanley, up to that moment, had 
contined himself to the petition. But, 
even if he did exceed the rulein any degree, 
he should have thought that some consi- 
deration ought to be given to a petition 
from those whose all, or the greater part 
of whose property, was involved. He was 
| stating the subject of the petition to which 


4] Abolition of 


the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
engaged to give him an answer. He had 
to observe, that the petitioners stated, that 
a sound monetary system was particularly 
indispensable, and that the present state 


of the currency was anything but. satis- | 
(that this all-important 


factory. 

Mr. Gillon rose to order. At that 
moment the noble Lord had no right to 
enter into the state of the currency. 

Lord Stanley said, it never could be the 
rule to prec lude a Member from stating the 
coutents of a petition, or Vr ading it The 
petitioners stated, that the currency did 
not rest upon a sound basis, and that 


under existing circumstances, it was diffi- 


cult to keep the colony in an amount of 


coin sufficient for the wants of the popula- 
tion. The slaves had been supplied with 
clothing and various articles necessity 
by their masters ; but when they were to 
be paid for their labour a much greater 
amount of coin would be required. — [t was 
necessary, then, to establish in the colontes 
a sound monetary system. He ked, 
then, what was the intention of the ri 
hon. the Chancellor of the Exchequer w ith 
respect to a new coinage ? He concluded 
by presenting a petition against the aboli- 
tion of apprenticeship. 

The Cha llor of the Facheg in 
answer to the question put by his noble 
Friend, which he admitted was one of very 
great importance, but not so immediately 
connected with the subject matter of the 


debate as was supposed by the petitioners, 
had to say this, that the subject to ar 
the noble Lord alluded more particular 
was under the consideration of ae 
ment at the present moment. Tle was 
quite sure, that his noble Friend and the 
House, must be aware, that a subject which 
particularly embraced the introduction of; 
new standard « f value was not one that 
could be li ahtly of. 

Sir G. Strickland rose and said, Sir, in 
rising to propose a resolution, ** That this 
House is of 0 pinion that apprenticeship it 
the British 
act of abolition, passed in the year 1833, 


as established by ‘he 
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}alone upon the 


| this short 


fellow-creatures, 


should cease and determine on the Ist of | 
August in the present vear,”’ 1 must, in | 
the first place, express my regret that ill- | 


ness has caused the absence of the hon. 
Baronet. the Member for Warwickshire, 
who would have done so much more ample 
justice to this subject. I likewise feel 


that | come forward this eveniog under 


some disadvantage, as I have given « very 
Jaborivus and patient attention for many 
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had | hours every day to one of the Committ 
iso that | have not had that leisure whie h 1 


should wish to have had. But notwith- 
standing these disadvantages, I feel en- 
couraged by the consideration, that this is 
not a party question. I hold it impossible 
subject, resting 
immutable principles of 
humanity, mercy, and justice, can be dis- 
ficurcd by party. For the first time I feel 
regret, that there is not in this House any 
neutral ground on which I could place my- 


self, and by that means has more advan- 
tageously ap) ealed to the kind aud merciful 
feelines of hon. hana my right and 
left Chis subject does, indeed, come 


betore the House under very peculiar cir- 
In the year 1833, that Act 
was passed which has been called the 
[mp rial Act, the Act of Abolition, an Act 
in emphatic terms, that 


Culmstances, 


which declared, 
slavery should for ever be abolished. So 
strong were the words of that Act of Par- 
liament that I cannot refrain from quoting 
passage from it :— 


“That, subj t g s im 1 
by this Act, all pe ; slavery throu t 
shi ¢ ) shall tl l f August, 
1833, becon nd be ull intents and pur- 

poses, fre ind lischarged t trom all 
manner of sla y, and tl ( ) 1 | 
i es I d,an t Siavery e, 

nd is tterly ar 1 
\ le ik vi fh 
( | Pos Ss 


If this great 
this was all that the friends of humanity 


promise had been realised, 


and the Chie mies of slave ry h ive evel asked 
But tc is, indeed, an extra- 


ordinary circumstance, that an act of this 


Legislature, hitherto considered 
erful, should have been 


or wished for 


l-pow- 
passed for five 
vears, and at the end of that long period, 
when the people of the United Kingdom 
were flattering themselves with the fond 
exp ctation that thi great work of justice 
aud mercy was in progress, and that all 
those wretched persons, S00,000 of our 
were passing through a 


| sti ite of comparative happii ess from dark- 


ness and op] pression—that, after this long 
time, information afier information should 
be received from the colonies which has 
raised one universal feeling of pain and 
distress, from a thorough conviction that 
the Imperial Act has not been carried into 
effect, but that it has been passed over, 
slurred, totally neglected. During the 
progre-s of that measure through the 
House, so anxious were some hon, Members 
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of the House, delicate were their 
feelings, that no possibility of injustice 
should be effected, that after a long and 
arduous discussion it was at last deter- 
mined that the enormous sum of twenty 


millions of money should be paid out of 


the pockets of the British people to accom- 
plish the great work. 1 firmly believe, 
however just and necessary many hon. 
Members of this House thought it, that 
this enormous grant should be paid— 
a grant which at this day is universally 
believed to have been double the amount 
of a fair remuneration as a price for the 
slaves—however delicate and proper the 


feelings of the House were, yet from 
experience and from observation I am 


thoroughly convinced, that the country at 
large never did respond to the policy of 
this measure, and that the great majority 
of the people never approved of the grant 
being made. I state confidently, that the 
universal feeling on the subject is, that, 
especially in a land of regulated liberty, 
personal freedom was one of the first of the 


rights of man, and that no price ought to| 


have been paid for it, and that it ought 
never to be bought or sold. But it is too 
late now to discuss this part of the subject 
I think, considering what has been stated, 
the House cannot be surprised to hear, that 
a noble, gallant, and celebrated duke, in 
another place, declared, that four years 
after the establishment of apprenticeship, 
he wasashamed that the Legislature should 
be called upon for the protection of slaves. 
1 am fully aware that the House thinks it 
a matter of very small consequence whe- 
ther so humble an individual as myself has 
been consistent in my opinion on this 
subject. Lut upon moving for shortening 
the duration of the apprenticeship, I feel 
that the consideration is essential that ] 
have been consistent, and that I have taken 
& prominent part in demanding freedom 
for the unhappy slaves. It due to 
myself, that I should set myself right with 
the House, and that I should show that | 
have not hastily taken up this subject, and 
that I have vot embarked in it without 
thought and consideration. When the 
Bill was before the Heuse of Commons in 
the year 1853, Mr. Fowell Buxton—that 
man from the House I 
deeply regret, as being one of the best and 
most tried frieuds of human nature 
wherever misery was to be found in any 
part of the world—that hon, gentleman 
moved an amendment, that the system of 
apprenticeship, instead of being continued 


is 


whose absence 
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to the year 1840, should terminate in 
1880—in fact, that it should only have 
two years’ continuance. On that occasion, 
l am reported to have said, that— 


“TI have felt from the first 
object it was, to carry this measure 
much unanimity as possible, but if it really do 
come toa question, whether | 
the shorter or the longer period, I shall feel 
obliged in consistency to vote for the shorte1 
period, ‘Though for years the emancipation 
of the slaves has been called for, the people 
have never expe ted that it was to be accom- 
panied by remuneration to the planter. I 
admit, that the arguments of the hon. Member 
for Leeds are difficult to be answered in favour 
But if it were not trespass- 
ing too long upon the attention of the llouse 
at this time of the night, [ think I should be 
able to show, that so large a sum as twenty 
millions ought not to be paid; and as to the 
length of the 
a doubt th: 


of the shortest possil 


how great an 


with 


as 


must vote for 


of compensation. 


yrentucesh 


ap} ip, there cannot be 


it the voice of the people is in favour 


period,” 


ne 


It is my intention to deviate as little as 
possible from the exact question before the 
House. My object is to confine myself, 
as strictly as possible, to the inquiry, 
whether the apprenticeship system has 
worked well, or ill. I therefore feel my 
self entirely absolved on this occasion from 
entering into the general consideration of 
the wretchedness and misery produced by 
slavery —of the complete degradation of all 
classes of society, wherever the horrid sys- 
tem exists. I pass all this over, because | 
consider these as principles and maxims 
which are universally adopted. For the 
same reasons, it is unnecessary for me to 
enter upon any remarks upon the great 
maxim laid down in the powerful lan- 
guage of Mr. Fox, and illustrated with no 
less eloquence by Mr. Canning, that there 
is no intermediate state between slavery 
and freedom, because there is no executory 
principle. It is unnecessary for me to ad- 
vert to such great authorities, because | 
have that of the noble Lord, the Member 
for Northumberland, whose opinions, I for 
one, hold in the highest esteem. Upon 
the occasion I before mentioned, that noble 
Lord signalized himself by showing, that 
the allurements of ofice were a matter of 
no consideration to him, in comparison 
with the preservation of his principles. 
The noble Lord had, on that occasion, ad- 
dressed to the House a speech, which I am 
convinced, will do more to hand down his 
name in the grateful recollection of his 
country, than all the exploits, he will be 
able to perform in his office of secretary of 
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war, if he should hold the office for fifty 
years. Upon that occasion, the noble 
Lord expressed himself in such a manner, 
that I feel I cannot refrain from making 

few short extracts from his speech. He 
said, 

_- My tight hon. Friend (allu ling to the noble 
I ord, the Me mibe I 


> North Lancashire, then | 
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Mr. Stanley, and Secretary for the Colonies) | 


has said, that he proposes to place the negroes 
almost in a state of free 
think was his expression) all the essentials 
freedom. Could I be persuaded, that such 
would be the effect of the measure he has re- 
commended, | should be pain of 
opposing it. Sut the Hlouse must not allow 
itself to be imposed upon by words. Slavery 
does not consist ina name.’ ‘Sir, I believe 
itis a truth 
can only be taught industry by t 

of their industry secured to them——by being 
made to know, that if they will consent to la- 


ijom—teo give them (I 
ot 


spared th 


universally recognized, that men 


ur, the reward of tl toil shall not take 
from them by another.’’ ‘I believ pl 
ot apprenticesh 1p will be as injurious to { 
planters as to the slaves.”” “1 know, sir, that 
we cannot trust the colonial assemblies to le- 
gislate. Whatever might be the nominal ef. 
fect of the laws they might pass, in reality, 
they would amount to nothing less than tl 


maintenance of slavery, as it now ewists. 
There 


freedom and slavery. 


IS no intermediate Stat between 


In another place, the same noble Lord had 
said, 

“T did not vote for the grant of 20,000,0002, 
for this simple reason, that I wished that Par- 
lament, before it was ae ee to give the 
money, should have a more definite knowledges 
of the consideration to be received. contend 
that 20,000,000/. is ampl 
immediate freedom, andif part of that freedom 
be withheld, fair than that we 


compensation for 


what is 
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though the plan was persevered in, some 
hopes were held, that there might be some 
mistake, and in brilliant language, pro- 
mises were made to the nation, that slavery 
should be abolished. The noble Lord, the 
Member for North Lancashire, then secre- 
tary for the Colonies, in answer to a ques- 
tion put to him by the right hon, Baronet 
the Member for ‘Tamworth, expressed him- 
self in these memorable words :—“I do 
not mean, that the apprentices shall not 
be liable to punishment. I mean, that 
their condition shall be precisely that of 
workinen in England.” Now, the inquiry 
to which I humbly beg the attention of the 
House, is simply in these words, has that 
promise been fulfilled? Are the appren- 
tices in the Colonies, precisely in the state 
England 
not the only memorable expressions made 
use of on that occasion. At that time, an 
this House (Mr. Patrick 
Stewart), who was considered the very 
mouth-piece of the Colonial interest, ad- 
dressed the House, and rece ived high 


of workmen in These were 


praise for the talent, and the moderation 
with which he spoke. What dis 
Stewart sav? He said this: — “* The 
bargain entered into was this—that with- 


in a limited period, on consideration of 


the co-operation of the Colonial authori- 


| ties, such a sum should be paid.” He 


'that the 
} 


tion of the unde 


should withhold irt of the 20,0 
I think, the noble Lord is deserving of | 
the highest praise, not for —— me upon | 
things after they had happened, ae, in | 
anticipating what has fi iken mi i say, | 


that these anticipations were founded upon | 


the truest knowledge of human nature, and 
upon the soundest principles of legislation, 


and they ought to be a warning to the | 


House, not now to turn a deaf ear to 
them. Notwithstanding this admirable 
discourse, the plan was persevered in. 
There seemed to be some power over- 
whelming the Colonial-office, and they 
persevered in their plan in spite of every 
warning that was given to them. But 


* Hansard (third 
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said likewise, am perfectly satisfied, 
Colonial Legislatures will fulfil 
their parc of the contract, and pass such 
measures as will facilitate the completion 
of the object the British Parliament has in 
view.” He said, moreover, “ I quit 
with hon. Members who say, that any op- 


igree 
position on the part of the Colonies, such 
is that contemplated, would be an infrac 
rstanding which was come 


to.” Iam now what I con- 
sider the far most painful part of my y tak, 
for Tam going to ingt into and produce 
some facts, as few | ainful facts as p ssibli 


in order to point out whether or not there 
has been, in the words of Mr. Stewart, any 
infraction of the understa 
to. On this point, [ will just state the opin- 

vill take 
of Sir 


ding t hen come 


ions of a very high authority. 11 
one pithy passage from the mess 
Lionel Smith to the Assembly of Jamaica, 
dated the 3lst of October, 1837. He 
sald there, 
reproach that the negroes are, in some re- 
spects, now in a worse condition than they 
were in slavery.” I ask, 
dition of British labourers ? 

infraction of the understanding 


This island is subject to the 


is this the con- 
Is this an 
come tof 


— 

I 

r 

r 

t 

f 

if 
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I have said already that, as far as possible, 
I will avoid entering into minute details. 
I know such statements are distasteful to 
the House, and, therefore, I will rather 
narrow my grounds of inquiry by stating 
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the infractions of the understanding rather 


than go into minute specifications of the 
amount of them. 
there not an infraction fully made out as 


In the first place, is | 


to the regulations of the time of the ap- | 


prentices 2 One of the means by which 
these unhappy people to miuptain 


themselves is by cultivating small plots of 


ground for their support ; any enactment 
or regulation, therefore, 
effectually prevent them from having an 
opportunity of cultivating those small spots 


which would 


would be a most important infraction of 


the understanding. Then, » food, | 
believe that throughout all the colonies, 
far as the evidence on the subject goes, th 
effect of it is to show that the 
food to the apprentice is little more than 
half of that he received in slavery. | ask, 
g out the intentions of the 
Imperial Act, which says, that 
tion 


as te 


as 


is this carryin 
a- 
any 
respect, place the apprentice in a worse 
condition than when he was aslave? By 
this 


no regul 


shall be made which shall, in 


the returns which have been made on 
subject, I find that, whereas fourteen pints 
of Indian corn and twenty-one of flour 
used to be to the slave, it 
reduced to ten pints of Indian corn and 


cviven was 


eight of flour to the apprentice. Then, as 
to the treatment of, and indulgence to, 
aed persons and preguant wonien, 
th 


on 


and 
se with a child to nurse, the accounts 
thi i 


Old persons, who were virtually relieved 


‘se subjects are most distressing, 
from labour till the apprenticeship system 
comimenced, are now forced Into the field, 

is one part of this question, which | 
believe has throughout this country, and 
most deservedly, made a deep impression 


‘Lhere 


against the svstem of slavery: [ mean the 
‘of the horrid 
fogging women, I will read a passage on 
this subject from the all-powerful Imperial 
Act Act That it shall not 
be lawful for any governor, council, and 


asscinbi 


continuance 


states 


y, or other Colonial 
horise any court, judg 
to punish any apprenticed 
be ine a for any offence, 
by whipping or beating her person.” | 
will, first of all, draw the attention of the 


House te a narrative which has been widely 


nut 
the peace 


labourer, female, 


Circulated iu this country, and which was 
Written 


by James Williams, a young man, 


allowance of 


practice « f 


| egislature, to | 


Or qustice OF 
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who was formerly a slave, and who is now 
twenty-two years of age. ‘This narrative, 
though from so humble an individual, has, 
from the circumstances connected with it, 
become a matter of great importance and 
interest. IT will not read any extract from 
this painful narrative, but I will state 
generally its effect. It stated, when he 
was a slave he was comparatively mercifully 
treated; he was scldom beaten, and then 
very lightly ; but from the moment he 
became an apprentice, his mastcr declared 
that he would so work him and flog him 
till the end of his apprentices ip, in 18-40, 
that he should be of no value to himself or 
tO any He stated, that 
ved repeated] for no intelligible of- 


person, he was 
fence, and that before his wounds were 
healed, he was fogged again and again ; 
he immured 


committed 


a dungeon, he was 
to the treadmill, and, what was 
the most important part of the narrative, 
in the treadmill he 
horror which were disgraceful to human 
pature. The narrative that the 
treadmill and the House of Correction are 
placed beyond the power of the stipendiary 


was in 


witnessed scenes of 


states, 


magistrates, and are im possession of and 
under the power of the slave-owners them- 
It states, that 
saw wretched women who were too weak 
and feeble to work at the treadmill, hung 
up to a pole above it, and in that state 
flogeed in the most merciless manner. The 
writer gave, likewise, au 
old with 


selves. the writer there 


aecount of a poor 


woman ervey hairs, who was so 


mercilessly flogged that after vomitting 
blood she died. { will pass over this nar- 
rative. I feel that in such accounts as 


these, coming from this quarter, 1t may be 
naturally inferred that the whole is a fabri- 
that there is not a word of 
truth init. In order to set this question 
at rest, the Colonial-oftice appointed a 
commission to inquire into the truth of the 
narrative, and what was the result? Mr. 
Gordon and Mr. Daughty, the two gentle- 
men appointed to report upon the narra- 
tive, drew up a report of which I will 
read a part. Phey give the whole of the 
evidence, but the report itself is very short. 
They state— 


“Tn reporting upon the 


cation, and 


results of this ex- 
tended inquiry, it has become the duty of the 
Commissioners to state, that the allegations 
of James Williams’s narrative have received 
a few inconsiderable contradictions, whilst 
every material fact has been supported and 
corroborated by an almost unbroken chain of 
convincing testimony ; that the abolition law 


has not been properly administered in some 
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parts of the parish of St. Ann; that thre Hous¢ | does not apply to the other ( ol nies, I 
of Correction was, until recently, a place of | shall, therefore, be obliged to read to the 


licentiousness and c.uelty ; and that the trea 


mill has been, and still is, an instrument rather 
of torture than of just and salutary punish- 


} 


” 
me nt. 


I know that, notwithstanding the forci- | 


ble arguments which have read this 
evening from the speech of the noble Lord, | 
the Member for North Lancashire, to prove 
what should be the condition of the blacks 
under the Emancipation Act, it has been | 
stated in many of the public journals, and | 
whispered amongst various parties, “ Ay, | 
it is true, that in Jamaica there have been 
abuses ; in that island, the planters have | 
behaved ill (for that is the lenient ex- 
pression used); but it is a hard case that 
all the other colonies should be punished | 
on account of the operation of the law | 
there.” I have had little time, as | said, | 
for the investigation of this subject ; but on 
cursorily looking over the information [| 
could procure, T have found ample proof 
to justify me in stating, that whatever | 
horrors have taken place in Jamaica, ire 
to be found everywhere, for they form a 


necessary ingredient in slavery. Twill | 
not go into the returus whi h show, that 
in all the slave colonies, hundreds of thou- 
sands of lashes have been inflicted on those 
wretched apprentices for what are called 
apprentice offences — such as not doing 
their work in a proper manner, or even 
looking with disrespect towards their 
masters. These returns of hundreds of 
thousands of lashes, are convin¢ ing prools 
that this system) works very curiously in- 
deed, if these apprentices are really to be 
looked upon in the situation of British la- 
But I will take only one account 
which I have extracted, of the manner in 
which the provisions of the act relating 
tu apprentices, have been observed in other 


rs 


colonies. 


“The Abolition Act requires that § good and 
ample provision’ shall be made for the appren 


tices by their employers. But it ap] s, that 
in Tortola, the allowance of farinaceous food 


is less than one half th prison illowance of 
Jamaica, under the slave law in corn, and one- 
fifth in four. In Nevis, St. Christopher’s, and 
Dominica, it is little more than one half in! 
either corn or flour. In Barbadoes, it is littl 
more than two-thirds of corn. From = such 


} 


cause in British Guiana, a crown colony, the 
apprentices are said to be in a state approach- 
ing to starvation.” 

But | have no doubt it will be said, that 
the horrible account given in the narrative 
of Williams, of the treadmill in Jamaica, | 


House the testimony of Mr. Sturge, to 
what he saw in Bridgetown, the capital of 


Barbadoes. 
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I think this one case sufficient to establish 
my assertion. There is also an account 
given of the treatment of a poor black girl, 
about eighteen vears of age, whi h was no 
less severe than that which I have read. 
Now, L ask you, has there been no infrac- 
tion of the understanding which was come 
tor \re the appre utices in the state of 
British labourers ? Has the LIN pA rial 
been disregarded or not. If there were 
any doubt of the evidence which I have 
now adduced, I have yet the means of 
establishing it in the most. triumphant 

r by the words of Li rd Glenelg 
himself, And, before | go farther, I beg 
to say, that I do not join in the unjust 
reproa hes brought forw ird against that 
amiable and accomplished nobleman. | 
think, on the contrary, that the country 
is indebted to him for doing all that 
one in his situation could do—for having 
spoken out boldly and firmly, and not 
tried to slur over abuses, "That noble 
Lord has spoken in a Way which must 
afford some excuse for the conduct of 
individuals, like myself, who have brought 
this subject under public notice. Lord 
Glenelg said, ‘The complaints respec ting 
the state of other Colonies, are not so nus 
merous or considerable as those respecting 
Jamaica | must allow, with respect: to 
the latter colony, that many evils exist, 
which might be made the grounds for 
claiming the abolition of the apprentice- 


ship system.” 


Mr. Gladstone: From what is the hon. 
Baronet quoting + 
Sir G. Strickland: Thave no doubt, the 
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words I am quoting, are 
“* Hansard’s Parliamentary Debates :” but 
I take them from Uhe Morning Chronicle 
of the 21st of February, 1838, and I have 
no doubt they are : 
hon. Baronet was proceed line to 
other extracts from Lord Glene spect 
when he was interrupted d by 

The Speaker who said, that the hon. 


correctly rhe 
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Baronet was out of order in making quo- | 


tations from the source which he had men- 


tioned. 
Well, I merely 
wished to refer to those statements for 
the purpose of showing, that after re- 
peated and earnest solicitations, the 

Assemblies could not be induced to make 


those regulations which were just. ‘The 
} ha ne 
noble Lord also admitted, that scenes still 


occurred, which were horrible and revolt- | 


ing, and entirel 


of James Williams. | 


moreover Con- 
fessed, that in spite of tne law, temaies 


were flogged in a manner which reflected 


disgrace on the Legislature. But I under- | 
stand, that the Bill brought forward by 
the noble Lord is to be moved this evening 
asan amendment to my Motion. I feel 


vy confirmed the narrative | 


bound, therefore, to allude by anticipation 


In the first place, I take 


to that measure. 
ion of the grievances 


it to be a full admiss 

of the slaves. What else does it mean? 
I will not quote authorities to sustain what 
I say, because such seems to be 
disple asing ; but, if I were to do so, I could 
prove, that this Bill has been introduced 
to prote ct the appre ntices from the effects 
of a conspiracy carried on 
It is to afford protection to Magistrates, or 
rather to make another enactinent, to pre- 
vent the flogging of females. Why, Sir, 


if it were possible to pass fift 


a COUrst 


against them. 


laws, one 
after another, is it likely, that words could 
be found, prohibiting more strenuously and 
clearly, the evils which are now intended 
to be put down, than those contained in 
the Imperial Act. TI 


it were, on legislation in a manner which, 


s legislating, as 


' 
I was going to say, might be called impo- | 


tent; but 
can produce no 
there is anot 
this Bill 

to enable the Governor, in case the ap- 
prentices are used cruelly, to give them 
immediate freedom. Why, then, when ! 
hear of my motion being an infraction of 
the contract, am I not entitled to say, that 
these enlarged powers to be given under 


which, I am quite certain, 
possible 
point or view, 1n which 


is to be considered. It is 


| 
rity 
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to be found in| serving of being characterised as an infrac 


tion of that contract, 
ever entered into, at least in the sense in 
vhich it is now interpreted? T remember 
the debates which then took 
which the Secret Ty for the 


} hi 1) W t! ] 
plained the object of the measure iti the 


which I deny Was 


place, i 
Colonies ex- 
greatest cloguence and perspicuity, and 
maintained, that thea 
was agreed to, not for the benefit of the 
planter, but that of the slaves. After the 
recital which I have given, I ask, how far 
sustained ? In 


pre nticeship system 


that character has been 
addition to the 0} inions of — statesmen 
whom [ have quoted, there is that of Mr. 
Burke to show, that there is no interme- 
diate place, no transitory state, between 
slavery ant The more you legis- 
late on this mischief you 
vill do unless you confer on the negroes 
i i It is far better to lay 


altogether than to resort 


freedom. 
subject the more 


to this kind of interference, which only 
tends to irritate the a rs to the eXer- 
ise of their overwhelming power over the 


slaves. I will now es avour to show, that 


from ing the apprentices unconditional 
freedom on the Ist of August in the pre- 


sent year, 0 l inger is to be: ip) ‘hended, 
[shall make a few re- 
species of legisla- 
hat the non- 
ed inthis year, 


+ 


tained 


But, in the first p 
marks on that ‘strange 
tion which consists in saying, t 
predial sl ives sh ill be rel 
but that the predial slaves shall be re 
in servitude for two years longer. Was 
there ever a pie ce of les cislation which gave 
irrita- 
> Is itin human nature 
f these negroes should 
y while their brethren 
from darkness and bondage 

to the light of day and freedom, though 
they continued two years longer in a state 
slavery? But I revert to what I al- 


greater promise of dissatisfaction, 

tion, and discontent 
that one portion ( 
look on contentedly 


were reieas 


luded to in the previous part of my obser- 
vations i Wish to point your attention to 


eriment which was made in 

Bermuda. There we see 
£5,000 negroes at once set free without 
prentices! lip, 
ne reasing prospe- 


any intermediate state of < 
usly, 1 


sing the value of land, and working 


vO yrkin 


for wages in a manner equally industrious 
as the labourer of any other country. But 


there is this strong feature in the case of 


Antigua, that whereas, for thirty years 


| before the proprietors of Slaves, to their 


eternal honour, gave 


immediate freedom, 


martial law had every year before the 


the Bill to the magistrates are equally de- Chaise festival to be proclaimed, upon 
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the emancipation taking place the whole | non-predial and pradial slaves? Let me, 
colony was peace, order, and subordination. | however, for one m nt, ask what the 
If anything were wanted to show, that} French are now doing Vhey likewis 
this people ure fit for the adoption of free- | have colonics in the West Indies. Shall 
dom, would refer to the evidence of Ad- | Ene! 1, after bousted cene osity 


miral Fleming, who thoroughly und in giving twenty millious for establishing 
stood this subject, and who always main- | perfect fi allow FP) to take pre- 
tained, that there was no danger in im cedence 1 ( MN of emancipation 


mediate emancipation. would next 
to the beautiful account given by the | tion whicl en ] ited from thie 
Marquess of Sligo of the manner in which | proprictors of slaves in Martinique to the 
the negroes celebrated the Ist of August, | French Governm t hom 

ISS-b, which they consid red as lead ne to indest int 
their happiness, freedom, and all the bles- | that G t is put 


sings of liberty. It is an extract from tl t ( y t 


Marquess of Sligo’s Report, and is as fol- 
lows :— 
The ist of August was devot sary t 
parts of the island to devotional ' rh 
1 } 
the sectarian ct t 
several times in the cor ‘ 
as often as a fresh succession of } ‘ fend p 
sented themselves. It 
marked, that hardly a d k nan e | 
r | m S hela b 
seen inthe streets ¢ 
was divided between | 
they were fully aware, that Su 
market would be ab hed \t rhit it whl i ivantag 
of the towns there we lls, in w that it w conduce to the | ciety 
the authorities of the island, past and. »} and the pro ity of the country mn whieh 
i . 
were represented. On Sunday # ti they live I know I have ti passed long 
worship were again unusuauy ¢ WUEKU, onthe time of the I regret having 
tine day passe 1 over in the me I done so. for I feel that | have verv imper- 
quiet manner. My rep from l¢ ’ t] t | nit d 
rectiy erftormed e Task posed on me, 
the island, exc: pt St. Ann's alone, state, that | 
on Monday the apprentices turned j ¥¥ ine iS my loult 
work with even more than usual Ss, j fallen ‘ perhaps som 
some places with alacrity, and all with 1} explanation may be 1 qu red why f ive 
i 1 I ¢ not Hel enecting 
humour 1 t t I could not help r ting 
But it has been said, that these wretched | tO AOUSE DY 
blacks can never be roused from a state of | COUNTY, Dy That gt eee, ich 
tor fort rs. first nad remost 
indolence. Hear what the Archdeacon of | 
— this \ nnot 
Barbadoes says on this point :— j in demanding treedom We. 
: i help re ing that me situa 
“Strange that it iid | t ¢ + surabl 
free blacks are predis 1 to ent the f ste} i 
they have driven the free whit me | that 
4 elk ren é umane 
tions ino! B 
occupations in oui \ nd 
ior instance, as carpent Ss I mas 
lower class of wl nulat ‘ iter a ihe rin | T 
greatest destitution 1 dist mn sit 
of white pers receiving r county of York ed to its representation 
than the number of persons of colour in the | ¢] ne dual, who. by his varied and 
same situation. Indeed, the poor blacks con- | eplendid 4 ts. | hy it services in 
tribute towards the reliet i tl | Whites, | ¢ aha | hin hove 
While the poot bla ks maintain enure all OT tie nen, \\ l | rfrores nerh; ps 


of their own colour who are poor. : : ; } we 
alone excepted. Again, when he was raised 


Now, looking at the present aspect of | to high situatt im the rvice of 
affairs, I bee to ask the most strenuous | his country the humble individual who n 


supporter of apprenticeship, or sl ery, or | addresses you was Invited to f ll that post, 
whatever it may be called, whether the 

not now some danger in attempting to] I have, on some \ 
continue this irritating distinction between | unalterable hatred to slavery and oppress 


e 1s | for no reason that I know of excepting that 


ons, expressed my 
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sion, wherever they are to be found. 1 
now conclude by expressing a hope t that as 
long as life and energy may be spared to 
me | shall be found to devote them to the 
abolition of the horrors of slavery, under 
whatever name it may be disguised or by 
whatever nation it may be upheld. ] 
move “ That this House is of opinion that 
the apprenticeship established in the Bri- 
tish colonies by the 3rd and 4th William 
14th shall determine on the Ist of August, 
1838.” 

Mr. Pease, in seconding the motion, 
assured the House that it was with the 
greatest diffidence he rose on this occasion, 
being fully aware of the vast importance 
of the subject, and of the great, he might 
say awful, responsibility which attached to 
about to make the great 
change which it was the object of this 
motion to accomplish. Not only did he 
now feel the onerous duty imposed on him, 
but he had a full sense of the difhculty 
when he was first applied to for tests ot 
his conduct. At a meeting of his consti- 
tuents in the course of the past year, when 
their feelings and views were expressed in | 
language not to be misunderstood, he 
stated unequivoc ally and honestly that he 
had the most serious doubts as to the policy y | 
pointed out ; and also how far he could, in | 
his situation as representative, stand up | 
and propose a modification or abolition of | 
an Act passed only a few years before. He 
trusted to the indulgence of the House 
whilst he endeavoured to state feebly, but | 
as well as he could, the grounds on which 
he came to the conclusion that he could | 
act that part from an honest wish to vin- 
dicate the national character, and from a 
Christian desire that the country to which 
he belonged should be no longer stigma. 
tised with a system which reflected dis- | 
honour on the empire. Now he must, in 
the first place, disclaim the slightest de- 
gree of hostility to those who conducted | 
the affairs of this vast empire, as well as | 
any participation in the language which | 
was held elsewhere, partly in his presence, 
but more particularly in his absence. He 
felt bound, too, to express his regret that 
the noble Lord, the Member for North 
Lancashire was not present, as he should 
have to make some reflections on his con- 
duct, to which, though not impugning 
either his head or heart, he should wish 
to give him an opportunity of replying. 
After having waded through this large 
volume of evidence with all the industry 
which he could, he confessed he found him- 


those who were 
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self in great difficulty, from the want of 
those particulars being given which would 
enable him to come to a conclusive judg- 
ment. The Act of abolition having pro- 
posed to give such extensive powers as 
would satisfy the people of England that 
all the views which they entert: tined with 
so much fervency and honesty would be 
fully met, the course taken by the Govern- 
ment was such as left no doubt that the 


final consummation of their efforts would 
be such as every Member of the House 
wished it to be. But, to his surprise, he 


found by an Order in Couneil, providing 


for sundry and galling deficiencies of the 
Legislature of Jamaica, the three great 


elements which bore so large a proportion 
in the comfort and happiness of the negro, 
namely, clothing, food, and medicine, were 
left untouched. This was pointed out by 
Mr. Secretary Stanley in his first dispate h 
The same objec tion was made with respect 
to Guiana, where it was obvious that the 
regulations were not such as justified the 
grant, In this colony the slaves had 

right to a certain allowance of food, in 
accordance with an Order in Council passed 
when Mr. Canning was Prime Minister, 
with respect to all Crown colonies. The 
understanding was, that that Order in 
Council should be carried into effect. Sir 
Benjamin D'Urban stated, that he had an 
intimation that it was the intention of the 
inhabitants of this colony to cast off their 
allegiance ; and the consequence was, that 
a discretion was allowed him of making 
such modifications as to the time of re- 
ceiving and species of their food as he 
|might think fit. The modifications thus 
intrusted to his discretion took place ; and 
from that period he dated some of the 
greatest calamities which afflicted the 
colony. The weekly amount of food had 
been twenty-one piuts each of wheaten 
meal, or meal from the Indian corn, and 
also a certain allowance of fish. In lieu 
of the farinaceous food it was determined 
that they should get seventy-five plantains, 
of which one-third was edible food. In 
consequence of this change the twenty-one 
pints of meal were reduced to ten, and the 
fish also diminished one-half. In 1834 it 
was true that Sir James Carmichael Smith 
did issue a proclamation, directing that 
the apprentices should receive twenty-one 
pints of Indian corn a week; but two days 
after its publication, having been waited 
upon by a number of planters of Guiana, 
who represented that there was not then 
in the colony a sufficient supply of corn to 
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warrant the issue of this increased allow- 
ance, he consented to suspend it for a 
period of six months. At the end of six 
months, however, the proclamation was 
again suspended, although in one passage 
of the proclamation Sir J.C. Smith Says, 
that the week ly allowance should be six- 
teen pints ef corn, which would make 
twenty-one pints of farmaceous food, and 
he could not think how it could be sup 
posed that less was sufficient to support au 
individual for a week. If, then, the twenty- 
one pints were only suflicient, what must 
be the situation of those slaves who were 
compelled to labour severely on an allow- 
ance of ten pints ouly? ‘The first’ sus- 
pension was to allow time for the impor- 
tation of grain; the 
the opinion of the Government at home— 
an opinion which had never since been given 
nor was there any official answer received 
to the communication. ‘This important 
part of the itself into the 
question—was or was not the larger quan- 
tity the legal allowance of the colony? If 
it was, why reduce it by more than one- 
half? With regard to the plantations of 
plantains, there was now no inducement 
to the planter to cultivate them com- 
pared to that which he had before the 
Slave ry Abolition Act. At that period the 
slaves were the property © f their masters. 


second was to take 


case resolved 


and for his own interest sake he fed them 
well and prolonged their life as much as he 
could. Now the planter had no object in 
the prolongation of their existence, and no 
interest in their labours beyond the time 
fixed for their complete emancipation. — It 
was well known that the mortality in 
Guiana on its first settlement was very 
great ; but stili the soil was so rich, it 
yielded such abundant returns, that many 
planters gave it the prefcrence over the 
islands, and worked it to the utmost. The 
mortality at the present hour was as great 
as it had been at the beginning of that 
colony ; a fact which he believed might be 
safely attributed to the inferior quantity of 
nourishment, and the inereased labour 
imposed on the negroes. He had it from 
the best authority, that the mortality there 
now was inan equal ratio, compared to the 
population, to what it had been at the 
worst | the colony. He would next 
of punishments, 


period o! 


enter on the subject pits- 
sine by the subject of comp nsation, be 
cause of the difhceulty which he had ia 
ascertaining the exact amount of compen. 
sation inasmuch as fathers were 


for their own ilecitimate 


allowed. 
found claimine 
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offspring, one having put in a demand for 
twenty-one of his own children of that 
description. Such claims were disputed, 
and the cases 
not easy to ascertain how the compensation 
fund would be divided. But, with regard 
to the subject of punishment, he held in 
his hand certain returus, furnished him by 


not being yet decided, it was 


the best authority which would throw some 
light poi the subj ct. From the Ist of Au- 
gust, to the Ist of July, 1835, was, 
termed by the Governor of Gui- 

troubled period. It was the 

period succeeding th assing of the Sla- 
very Abolition Act. Well, in that most 
troubled comprehending a space of 
time of nearly a twelvemonth, there were 
$8,152 neg 


what wa 
ana, the 


| ertod, 


in this 
aud the 
soned, or 
labour, or 


rroes punished in all 
lony. Of these 2,177 were tlogged, 
remaining 5,075 were 
mulcted of their 
punished in some other manner, milder 
than flogging. In the November of the 
same year the Governor wrote home to the 
Colonial Othee that the colony was then in 
a state of quietude and order, and that it 
Was progressing to prosperity every day. 
And yet what was the fact? Why, that 
there was an increase of 1,742 cases of 
punishment on th 
an augmentation of about one-fourth in a 
time of peace, order, and prosperity. In 
the next month to that, December, 1835, 
another despatch of the Governor’s reiter- 
statement as the 
etin the quiet, order, and prospe rity 
and yet, 


time for fr 


> pres eding period, being 


ated the sam former, 


of the country again, there was 


an increase of 7O7 cases of punishment 
over and above the same period and the 
same time the year preceding the year of 
and the most troubled pertod. On 
March, 1836, Si 
michael Smith addressed the 

Assembly on the of the 
local laws, and deprecated any alteration 


disquiet 
the 10th of James Car- 
Llouse of 
subject existing 
in a system which he said hi id worked so 
well. And yet in the February and March 
of that yea there were 2,493 
punishment, making an increase of one- 
eighth over the worst period described in 
the despatches. If, then, 
fogging occurred in a peaceable year over 
a troubled period which preceded it, could 
any one have the hardihood to assert that 
the condition of the West appren- 
tice bore any analogy to that of the Fnglish 
fact be 
led with the statement of some 
that the 
of the 


cases of 


2,172 cases of 


pe asant: or how could the recon. 
parties, 
app entices were in the condition 


h tipple st, most contented, and most 
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comfortable peasants in existence? He 
had abundant proofs of the contrary from 
parties resident in Guiana, whose names 
he was at liberty to give privately, but not 
publicly, to any hon. Member who desired 
to know his authority. On the authority 
of one of these parties, he was enabled 
then to state, from returns furnished by 
them, the punishments, their nature, qua- 
lity, degree, and duration, inflicted during 
a period of eight months on the negroes of 
seventeen estates the j yt idicial district, 
letter D. The whole negro populati 
these estates, which comprehended the 
d 


this number puni 


strict named, a 


7360 Ch punishn nts were, On parties 

above nine years of age, 7,154 lashes of th 

eat had been inflicted, from June, 1834, te 


the following spring; that is, during the 
great period of disquietude. The remain- 
ing punishments we re—hard labour after 
their full day’s work, fifty-eight weeks ; 
hard labour on the estates, 525 weeks; the 
treadmill, with the usual labour by day, 
104 confinement by nicht, with 
the usual labour by day, 
tary confinement, with the same, 154 
weeks; and all this mass of punishment 
inflicted on 736 negroes in the 
only eight months. He felt disposed to 
make one or two comparisons connected 
with the prosperous state of things. Not 
being a planter—he thanked God !—he 
could not enter into the spirit of a 
parison on the state of the present and the 
past produce of the 
he thought it r quired little penetr: ition to 


perceive that the increase of 


355 weeks : soli- 


colony of G uiana: but 


peared o be in a direct pr portion to the 
decrease of the negro populati L 


cumstance which, to say th st of it, 


seemed very Suspit TOUS, But w hat t further 


was the cause of this decrease o the negro 
population ? 
he should 

might throw some light on the question. 
In the first place, before the Slavery Abo- 
lition Act, all women who had borne six chil- 


dren were considered from thenceforward 


communicate to the 


exempt from field Jabour or hard work of 


any kind; and, in the second, it was 
customary to relieve women who were 
pregnant from toilsome duties a certain 


nounted to 2,300; and of 


space of 
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Perhaps a few facts which | 
House | 


period before the probable time of their | 


delivery, as well as for at least three 


taking care of thei ‘ir newly-born offspring. 


| emetic, 
months after their confinement, for the | 
purpose of giving them an opportunity of 
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indulgences had been withdrawn, and no 
favour was now shown toany. It was also 
the practice to exempt, as well as the aged 
and the infirm, all under fourteen years of 
age, and under no circumstances did the 
law —— the latter to be worked more 
than thirty-six hours; but now they were 
worked at all ages, and forty-five hours 
was substituted by the Act instead of 
thirty-six. But, perhaps, the greatest 
evil of all in Guiana was the want ef any 
law to regulate the hours and prescribe 
the nature of the labour to be done by the 
negroes, In Demerara, for instanc e, the 
negroes had to walk from four to nine 


miles to their work, and the planters 
interference 
of the Colonial-otice, that they should 
work the full nine h 


: 
insisted, notwithstanding the 


urs a-day prescribed 
by the Act, in the fields, making no allow- 
anee whatever for the time spent in pro- 
ceeding to labour. Thus the poor negro 
legs at work—for 
walking in such a climate was hard labour 


Many 


had often to be on his 


for full twelve hours together. 
females in that state which of all others 
that their sex can be in, most calls for the 
commiseration of man, were placed in this 
position, and not alone that, but were 
worked to the very last moment. A case 
had been detailed to him of a female 
apprentice named Susan, the wife of the 
head man on an estate in the colony of 
Demerara. This woman was approaching 
her period of confinement, and in vain 
applied for permission to absent herself 
from work. The result was, she was 
actually taken with the pains of labour in 
the field; and, on beine sent to the sick- 
house, gave birth to a child, only attended 
by an old deaf woman, and a young girl 
who was confined there with sores in her 
legs, and without having any of the requi- 
sites for a person in her situation. ‘The 
day but one after, she was obliged to return 


to her work. 


Under the old rei system 
there was no instance to be adduced of 
similar cruelty. He would next advert to 
the state of the hospitals or sick-houses, as 
they were termed, on the respective plan- 
tations. On the authority of a medical 
gentleman, he assured the House that the 
sick-houses of Demerara were properly 
prisons. Feigned sickness was common 
enough, and the tests et nployed were tartar 
assafeetida, and lamp oil ; and the 
only apology for this was, that the sick 
houses ought not to be made too comfort- 
able. In these sick houses, there were 


But since the passing of the Act all those| from fourteen to sixteen men negroes 
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every Cir- 
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otensive 


locked up, day and night, under 
cumstance that could be conceives 
and disgusting, shamefully curtailed in 
their food, and in every way neglected 
On the subject of clothing | had not 
much to remark, but on that of medi- 
eal attendance he should say somethine. 
In that respect, he believed that the 


negroes were by no means so well off, or 


in the same situation as the people of 


England desired and expected on the pass- 
ing of the Slavery Abolition Act He had 


a memorandum of the case of certai 


female negroes who for not having | 
formed their field task to the satista 
of the overseer were driven hand-eutked 
eaol, were then it ont 


although they had all children at | 


breasts, and were brouveht hand-cuth 
from thence next morning to the field t 
resuine their daily labour. It ison these 
erounds, that he had come to the cor 
sion that in Guiana, in place of being tl 
happy, contented, prosperous peasantry 
they had been described in the governor’ 
dispatches, the nevroes were the m 
oppressed, discontented, id impoverished 
beings in the world. Again, as to Sunday 


markets, he had the authority of Lord 
Glenelg that Sunday markets ‘should not 
be allowed, inasmuch as they were incon 
sistent with the act of the Legislatur 

but the same noble Lord was found admit- 
ting their necessity not long after, in con- 
sequence of a representati nn of Sir L. ¢ 

Smith. It was not the wish of the Engtish 
people that the Sabbath should be violated, 


and in that spirit the act of 1854 was con- 
celved and carried through Parliament 


Yet here was Lord Glenele in 183s, ad- 

mitting the propriety of their continuance 

It could never have been anticipated tha 

such cons¢ quences wi uld ensue. The 


System of Sunday mar 
disgraceful character, for it 
desecrated the Sabbath, but, in place of 
making the apprentice free, it made him 
more a slave than ever. Then there wert 
other circumstances to prove that the 
negroes were more enslaved than they were 
before: one of the chief of which was the 
The hon. Mem- 
ber here read some of the passes given to 
the appre ntices to go and sce their friends 
One was to an apprentice named Halls to 
go to the funeral of his child, who had 
died the previous night. A pass to see 
his own child buried! 
Stambouls and Rex to marry each other 
He had also a letter stating that one pros 


practice of giving passes. 


Y 
t 
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nev hay COl eded twenty mil nst the 

ter, 1 ev could have foreseen the 
atrocious conduct. In a statement trans- 


mitted to him from Demerara, he found 
that the most destructive mortality pre- 


vatied among tree-born children in conse. 
quence of their mothers being comp lled 
to abandon them to work f their 1nhuman 
+ | 
I tate, h con- 
nu r of 
i } } 
| ( the 
sual tal if increase 1 population 
} t ] 
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Sol ne { thie mothe nd trom the 
ft 
miscal naies throug! over-Wwork, 
e, Impropel nourishment, scanty 
food, and other causes. But, besides these 


€viis, there were many oth rs equally le- 


The planters set the 


law at defiance, and in the island of Gra- 
nada, the Lord Chief Justice had been ob- 
liced to cor t h own r v to gaol 
for refusing to exceute a decree founded on 
a decision of his respecting the classification 


| ‘ 
of pr tal id m predial apprentices 
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That was one of the modes by which the 
people of England had been deceived and 
their hopes blasted in regard to the eman- 
cipation of the negroes from slavery. He 
had never been a party to any compact 
with the planters; he had always agreed 
with the opinions expressed by the Secre- 
tary at War on that occasion. He agreed 
with them still, and he hoped the noble 
Lord still retained them. On the subject 
of religious care, he (Mr. Pease) felt it 
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difficult to make any remark, considering ! 


the condition of the neyroes. When 
their were uncared for by their 
masters it could not be expected that they 
would fare any better at their hands 
the matter of spiritual salvation. 
whatever was done in the way of educat- 
ing the free-born children—they were let 
to live or die, if they chose; and yet 
20,000,000/. had been appropriated to 
that purpose by the Imperial Legislature, 
Throughout the whole of the correspond- 
ence between the Government and the 
Marquess of Sligo, and Sir Lionel Smith, 
there were irrefragable proofs, that the 
Colonists had not kept faith with the 
people of this country. Was the raising of 
the sum of 20,000,0002. for the purpose of 
compensating the slave owners, nothing ? 
A grant, which was acquiesced in with a 
degree of cheerfulness, by the people of 
this country which did them the highest 
honour. He could assure the House, 
from all that he had heard, that an end 
might be put to the apprenticeship system 
at once without the slightest inconve- 
nience. This was proved by what had 
taken place on an estate in Jamaica, 
where the nevroes had been liberated at a 
moment's notice, and that without the 
slightest inconvenience. Liberation had 
taken place, where there was not more 
than a handful of whites, as compared 
with the negro population, without the in- 
terference of justices, constables, or police. 
He had that day had his attention drawn 
toa book which had bee recently pub- 
lished, in which it was stated, that in 
Trinidad and Guiana, it had been found 
necessary, as regarded these lazy, idle ne- 
as they had been called, and as 
being unfit for freedom—it had been ab- 
solutely necessary to pass a law to prevent 
them from hiring themselves out for labour 
on the Sabbath day. He would ask, whe- 
ther sophistry could go further than to 
make statements, that the negroes would 
not work, when here was a proof that it 
actually required a law, in order to compel 


bodies 


groe Ss, 


Nothing | 
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them to keep within those bounds, which 
the demands of religion required to be ob- 
served? Whether he looked to the pre- 
sent or the eternal welfare of the employers 
of slaves, or to the present or everlasting 
of these victims of oppression, his 
opinion was, that there was nothine to 
fear, but everything to hope, from the im- 
mediate abolition of the apprenticeship 
He had received several letters, 


eood 


system. 
in reference to the subject, 
which only he would trouble the House. 
The first was from a gentleman, who was 
a member of the Colonial Assembly of Ja- 
maica, who stated, thata shameful resolu- 
tion had been carried by a majority of the 
House of Assembly, declaring, that they 
would enteriain no question that had for 
its object, the immediate abolition of the 
cond 
letter was from a gentleman, who was 
anxious to liberate his slaves, he having 
300 in ove parish, 200 in another, and 
130 ina third; but he said, if he did so, 
Jamaica would be too hot for him and 
his family, and that his agricultural ne- 
groes cost him the same 
would be the case if he cultivated his 
estate by free labour. The third letier 
was from a planter in Jamaica, addressed 
to a missionary, who stated, that the pre 
vailing opinion was, that the negroes had 
adopted death or liberty as their motto, 
and which, there was too much reason to 
apprehend, would be acted on, if the pre- 
sent galling system was persevered in be- 
yond the year 1838. The last letter with 
which he would trouble the House, was 
nig in the latter part of last year, and 

is from a baptist missionary. The writer 
stated, that the ap prenticeship system was 
a ereat deal worse than he could have con- 
ceived it to be—that the greatest agitation 
prevailed—and that it was easier to call 


expense as 


isuch statements lies, than to prove them 


that with- 
press and the Govern- 


to be so. The writer admitted, 
out the aid of the 
ment, it would be in vain for him to hope 
to remain there, for the coming struggle 
would be one of life and death. ‘The tion. 
Member also read the abet he had 
presented to the House a few wecks ago, 


isigued by the baptist missionaries in all 


the larger 


districts of the island of Ja- 
maica; and which, if there had been time, 
would have been signed by all the Baptist 
missiouaries iu the island. He begged to 
call the attention of the House to the cha 
racter of these individuals, who had left 
every worldly advantage to perform what 
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and feelings of the ne- 
groes, and who, in their pe tition, repre- 
sented the great advantages which would 
result from terminating the apprentice- 
ship system in August next. He was 
prepared for the attack which 
made on the supporters of the Motion, by 
accusations of breach of faith and broken 
compact. He denied, that 
compact in the case, and he felt, that there 


was In the Bill, such a departure from the 


character, habits, 


there was any 


protection given to the negro, even by the 
old slavery laws, that he felt fully justitied 
in supporting the 
matter of equity. 
sembly was almost defunct at the 
moment, and the Governor in Council was 
nearly supreme. 
neglect of clothing a negro on a plantation 
was done away with. The neglect of pro- 
viding him with stipulated quantities of 
food, and of ground for hessigaee which 
was punish ible by penalties of 20/., was 
now reduced to 40s. Treating. a slave 
with cruelty, was formerly punished by 
100/. fine, or a year's imprisonment ; now 
only by 5/. fine, or five months’ imprison- 
ment: and instead of being paid to the 
poor negro sufferers, all these now co to 
the Exchequer. Though he had pressed 
this Motion on the ground of 
policy, of advantage to the 
safety to the Colonies, of honour to the 
mother country, and of cousisteney and 
equity in legislation at 
venture to take higher Uppy i 
to their sympathies on behalf of thei: poor 
brethren of colou sufferings unde) 
the present system were of a nature 
mulate every feeling bosom to conced to 
them a paramount consideration. He felt 
the inadequacy of his powers 7 pleading 
{Here the hon. Gentleman 
was so affected, that he was oblice ee to hy 

for a moment. Much cheering ] Th 
House will pardon me,” conciuded Mr. 
Pease, *¢ for hi Ing so lo ig tre spassed upon 
their attention. Iam unable to go on. 
But when that great and solemn day shall 
come—when I shall myself stand in need 
of mercy—I hope it w ill be 


alteration propos “d as 
The Legislative A s- 
present 


The penalty of 5/. for 
t 


home, he 
ground, and 


whose 


to sti- 


such a cause. 


meted to me 


29} 


they felt to bea sacred duty, who preached | the 
to hundreds and thousands of the ne eroes, | ri 
who were intimately acquainted \ ith the 


| 
| 


would. be | 


p cuniary | 
planter, of | 


would | 


in the same measure as I am disposed to | 


mete it to others.’ 

Sir Geor ge Grey: Sir, I feel that if any 
Member of this ici is entitled to ask 
for its indulgence on rising to address it. 
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present occasion justific s me in prefer- 
ring this request. The importance of the 
question which has been submitted for the 


consideration of the Hous , the excitement 


aia 

to which it has given rise out of doors, and 

the ctiect pl uluced by the d } honest, 
id since? feel wl 1¢ ris d 


who has t it di Wi. by | 
‘ 
| have { t, +4] hon. Bar who 
| Mov resolution was also act d 
| all | to inet the rel ith 
vi pro} 1 am to 
3 
th iam. hoy t f 
th Ime h ) hic] 
} 
} in il Orie ) 
} 
jag W ch hay | 
to, bene perso! 
} 
I \ ( I } 
Pre 
‘ 
Loh t ink the hon. Baronet for 
bringing thi sul nde t} 
| tion of ti reeret that, 1 
ct 1 > 
j St Ing the numerous meeting which 
| have been held during the last few mont] 
mr this metropolis and in various parts 
| 
| of t ‘ountrv, with reference to this ques- 
| 
| ti notwithstanding the addresses mad 
fat th meetin and the 1 lutions 
( ca t Oppor- 
1 
trinity ] rto been afl f full 
ind impartial state it of 1 eri 
ind rejoice that now, th 
tim It 1 t t 
I si wn, to show tha; i { 
’ 
{ I ided to 
{ Li prt | 
they t resol 
Da 
defor | t n 
far r of tl moton, | 
LUIS 1 wit wl h ¢ ¢ 
that w 
many of have befor 
WO \ ibers of this i 
} » on } lo 
Vears Nave, ON Vurlous oceaslons, to ad 
Whether slavery shall be abolished o 
lhe fiat of the British Parliament has irre- 
vocabiv gone forth that slaverv shall | LDO 
lishe th ug It ¢ ( \\ Li ot 
now about to discuss any proposition such 
7 
as that made by the most ardent abolitionists 
even within the present cent Vv, the tol 


1) 


3 

) 

r 

d 
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as 
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which’was to secure the blessing of freedom 
to future generations, and to children yet 
unborn. The question before the House 
relates to a short transitory period of little | 
more than two years, and those not of 
slavery as it formerly existed, but of an 
intermediate system of modified coercion. 
The object of the Government ha 
fully to carry out the principle of the act 
now called on to de part 


been 


of 1833: we are 
from one of the leading principles of that 
act. I contend that | 
to entertain this 
on which | 
is, that a compact was made by t 
1833 between Parlin 
India proprietors, with which we are not | 
now justified in interfering. Asolemn en 
entered into by the British 


Parliament ought not 
proposition ; and th 
maint un this opinion 
act of 


ment and 


gagement was 
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» Lord, the Member for Lan 
cashire, dos at the head of the Colonial 
Department, opposed that motion In 
answer to Mr. Buxton, he used the fol 
lowing words :— 


“ distinctly stated, when introduced th 
measure (and [ do not shrink from wowing if 
now), that £ consider the period of pprentice 

| Ship to bi part of tl mn to be paid 
| to th pro] rietol At { ily 
to state disti 1ctly » be 
lerstood upon the | idy to admit 
to t Puliest extent n. Gentlemen 
n this [le 1 ted to the prinerple of 
t t 
pri Diy ey ad ot U y nad thet 
ely to t term or perl f which that 
A 
Mrentice in should dur 
At t} t tim«¢ » term ] Ld en ft ed 
ind if wa pert mpeten { thre 
House to abridge the term proposed by 


Legislature after full deliberation, after A | the Government : but I shall show that 2 
long and patient discussion of the princi- | term was afterwards deliberately fixed 
ples on which the emane ipation was to be | after full discussion. The noble Lord pro 
earricd into effect, and with a clear know- | peeded 

ledge on the part of Parliament of what it | 
was doing. When this question was first | folt it pies 
agitated, | hoped that we should have been the compensation, was a ground compo aad 
spared the necessity of arguing the exist-} wo separate calculations; the one being a 
ence of this compact, but I understood my { calculation of the amount pre pel to be | a 
hon. Fric nd, the Member for Durham, to | down now, for the imme diate remission of 
deny, that any compact was entered into; | one-fourth of the labour of the negro, th 


and I have been surprised to learn, that it 
has been denied by a noble Lord, who was 
a Member of the Government by which 
the act of 1833 was framed and introduced. 
incontrovertible 


conclude 


In my opinion it is 
by that act, a 
binding on the = 
ment of this country on the one hand, and 


compact was 


Government and Par 


on the West-India propri¢ tors on the other. 
In support of this — i may refer 
to the proceedings which took place nd 
the declarations were made both 
Houses of Parliament, by Members of th 
then Government, during the progress of 
that act through Parliament. On 24th 
July, Mr. Fowe! Bu (whos | 
absence from this House © may tak this | 


occasion of stating, ply 
that it be an instruction te 
on th Abolition Bull 
‘ That they shall not, for the a" 
any ree 


Slavery 
if the pe- 
cuniary interests of the masters, 
straint or oblig 
not be necessary for his own welfare and for 
the general peace and order of society, and that 
shall limit the duration of any temporary 
restrictions which may be impos sed on the 
freedom of the Ne rest peri d 
which may be uecessary to establish, on just 


ration on the negro which shall 


they 
vroes to the 


principles, the system of 


qu ite wages, 


sum which ought LO 
sion of the whole of 
atthe end of twelve 


1 
be pald, as COMpeceti# 


othe r, a calculation of th 
be paid for the total rem 
the labour of the negro 
yeal The 


sation to the colonists, has been taken, first 


sum thus to 


with reference to the estimated value of the 


slave at the present time; and ondly, wit! 
reference te interest which the amount ot 
that vali noney, might b twel\ 
yeu 
4 
Again 
‘ Atter the manner in which the hon. Gen 
tler has wm | the q trons f 
compensation and apprenticeship, I am bound 
it i 
to show how, the calculat fupon which 
We hia d, th pel entice 
} 
1) t {orm } { COI tion tow! 
i 
I 


the grounds on which his e 


— 


stated 
} 1\ 
bad been based ) 


These re the strict erounds upon wi 
the calculation has been made fou 1 
whi ight to b | uid to the master, now, ft 
his certain present and his c¢ in prospectiy 
loss; and the hon. Gentleman will not fail t 
see how very materially the amount of 
period of the apprenticeship enters into ald thre 
calculations with regard to the value of wh 
we are taking from the mast: 

Now ing could br more explicit and 
unambieueus than the leclarat: of th 


| afte. rds (hi ing | 
: aleulation 


deeded that thie tern of 
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Lord, as the 


Government of which Lord Brougham was | to that arrangement. There was an ex 
imember. The House decided though by | plicit knowledgement that this term olf 
a small majority, agamst Mr. Buxton appl iceship was to form part of tl 
proposition. That Motion directly raised compensation. Bearing that in mi vd 
the ae tion as to whether the apprentices | remembering e complaints which were 
ship should form part of the compensation, m the time bv tl representatives of 
or not; and the House deeided that it. tl West-Indi nterest in this Hlouse of 
hould. If it could ida My Ww to the ¥ bri h t the nol 
pinion vhich | Vv entert is to tl Lon t adherimue@ t riginal pr 
etheet of thess pr din b ry | ve \ rs, i a not see ; 
that I voted, on that occasion, with ten the ground that slavery wus i 
Buxton, beine of opini that the term of | itself criminal that tl we tra 

Ippren hi to | xed bhor. the best feelin: 
with regard to he neeroe taking withe en 
though the period for wh ppren- ! ranteed by lemn Act 
tic hip to contint { til] if +} ] Wi 1S 
open to discusston ect that nsive transactions hay 

On tlic follown aay Lord ni pia 1 the footing of the ¢ to 
down to the Flouse, and stated that in con which referred—that thie ry 
sequence of the m ill majority of th pre- the ipprentl wer mack ransferrabl 
ding night Crovernment were | r own Act, and that relying on tl] 
prea d not ind d to { th) prin ip! sura j ruarantee of Pa , t] 
f Mr. Buxton’s mot but to shorten th tht to thos rvices have l= 
term of apprenticeship in th se of tl stanees been bought and sold: and that 
non-pridal apprentices to four ars, und, persons who may never have been slave 
of the predial to 1X My Puxto sul ] s have pure hast d the X} irt d term 
quently moved to substitute the year 1836 of apprenti eship, in full confidence that 
for 1840 a the lh it of tl rent reship $ far as tl British Parliam: nt was con 
upon which the Chancel the Exche- cerned, the — ship would not ty 
quer (the present Lord Spe ncer) said, that | terminated at an earlier period than that 


official 


the amendment if carried, would 

destructive of one of the main 

on which the Bill w fram 

imendment was rejected by tl 


On a subsequent m 


reducing the term, the ne 


} } 
Member for Lancashire agai 
The Pl[ouse havi: decid 
pret eship shall t ite 
rathe yea from U t 
mencement we cant 
ption of one of the parties t 
without givit the ot} Vv ¢ 


put an end to the appr 
period 


should Le Vour 


organ 


{Marcn 29} 
f the; and 


y which 


1 
was 
for proy 
t} Thi 
fr 
tracted 
eur \ 
I 
4 
haletin? 
‘ 
cl 
tra \ 
+ 
i 
i 
i i 
pari 
Tees { 
} 
j 
t 
aif} 
na l 
one 
1} ni} 


irllament vec; 


for 


Parliament had fixed its expi 


t is alleged, that the compensation 
rbitant id that th stelndia 
ms have made a profitable bargain 
uld not, in my opinion, rel 
‘ 
obligation which we had con- 
5 
But on this point I not con 
the whe dep ‘ that rreat 
of Ssiaverv. no } 
ry that grant as an act of wanton 
t exnenditur wal 
practised on the nat 
md itesmanlike view of t] 
nt } ¢} t he \\ 
tht to hav en toi 
madit rw h tl 
ind v before the 
siavery >; that they wel! rcmaimn 
» tin me state oF Cmbarrassment 
yin which, for the most part 
during the few 
cir 
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u 
y 
i 
} 
rif 
ta 
of 
3 
he 
Lo 
ot : 
lie 
princi} 
1, 
Tit 
ity 
ol 
Lord 
1 that tk 
en seven 
rf f "its 
ma ay t 
ch col d 
ynsiderati 
ing i confess, that, after revicw of ; 
proceedings, am ata loss to under 
how it is posstble for any 
] 
ich for any one who was a Member of th 
vernment at that period, to contend, tl 5 
COMMACL md that it omnete 
h 
us, uter giving to the proprictors a 
) pecuniary interest in the apprentices! 
hi part of the compensation, to shorter 5 
wh period of that apprenticeship as if mn 
hye it i 
und enti 
The Govern 
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discharge of estastes from their incum- 
brances, to the cultivation of those estates, 
to the substitution of mechanical for manual 
labour, to the introduction of those im- 
provements in agriculture which are caleu- 
lated so much to relieve the labourer from 
the severity and pressure of the toil formerly 
imposed on him, I cannot regret or grudge 
the pecuniary benefit received by individual 
proprietors. It is a remarkable fact, that 
since 1834, there hes been a considerable 
increase in the amount of exports from this 
country to the West-Indian colonies, while | 
there bas been a decrease in the amount of | 
imports from those colonies ; and it is im- | 
possible not to feel, from this and other 
facts, that the apprenticed labourers them- 
selves must have derived great benefits 
from the payment of the compensation 
money. It is the needy and distressed 
proprietor who has the most direct interest 
in extracting from his labourers the greatest 
amount of work for the least possible 
return ; while on the estates of those pro- 
prietors who are free from such pressure 
the labourers are sure to enjoy the greatest 
advantages. I believe it to be, in some! 
measure at least, owing to this cause, that 
in the great majority of cases, in Jamaica 
for instance, the concurrent testimony of 
Official Despatches laid before Parliament, 
and of other authentic information, proves 
that the negro population have risen during 
the last four years in their moral and social 
condition in a degree which I confess I did 
not myself anticipate during so short a 
period. 

This brings me to the question which it 
is essential minutely to consider before w e 
adopt the resolution of the hon. Baronet, 
whether, assuming the existence of a com- 
pact, that compact has, as it is alleged, been 
broken by one of the contracting parties. 

It has been confidently asserted, that 
one of the parties having violated the stipu- 
lations of the contract, Parliament is at 
liberty at once to cancel it. I object to 
the mode in which this is attempted to be 
proved. We are bound to look to what 
were our reasonable expectations when the 
Act of 1833 passed. The parties who as- 
sert a general breach of contract on the 
part of the West-India proprietors alto- 
gether omit to take into account the state 
of society produced by slavery, and the 
feelings engendered by it, which could not 
be eradicated in a day. 

The comparison between the evils of 
slavery and those imputed to the appren- 
ticeship is altogether lost sight of. Indi- 
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vidual instances of cruelty and ill-treatment, 
which have been openly and without re- 
serve communicated by the Government to 
Parliament, with the earnest desire that 
the most ample means might be afforded of 
examining into the working of the system, 
and into the conduct of all parties with re- 
gard to it; these instances I say, of op- 
pression and of wrong, are publicly stated 
and rclied on as conclusive evidence of the 
failure of the existing system. I do not 
object to these facts being stated, but I do 
object to their being stated exclusively —to 
their being taken alone—detached from the 
context in which they are formed, and se- 
parated from all those favourable cireum- 
stances which are carefully suppressed, but 
which, if fairly stated, would give a very 
different impression of the general result of 
the evidence. 

I object to the withholding of the great 
mass of evidence, which shows the immense 
advantages which have been derived by the 
negroes from the change from slavery to 
apprenticeship, even without considering 
the prospective advantages which, in a 
very short period, will be enjoyed by them, 
having been secured by that Act against 
which so many objections are urged. The 
advocates for the abolition of the appren- 
ticeship forget the wrongs endured by the 
slave—the wrongs committed in privacy 
and never heard of in this country ; they 
forget the absence of all legal redress for 
those wrongs during slavery, and limit 
their view to those individual instances of 
crucity, the natural results as I contend of 
slavery, and which, taking place under the 
present system,are brought fully to light, are 
subjected to close investigation, are punish- 
able by law, and which are exceptions to the 
general rule, and cannot fairly be taken as 
illustrative of the working of the apprentic« 
ship system. The case of Williams has been 
alluded to, a case in which transactions 
have been brought to light which cannot 
be spoken of in too strong terms of censure 
and disgust; but that case was a direct 
infraction of the law, and no sooner was it 
detected than some of the parties implicated 
were punished, and against others the At- 
torney-General was directed to institute 
prosecutions. Nothing can be more unfair 
than in the publication of that case to 
represent it, as has been done throughout 
the country, as the case of 800,000 of our 
fellow-subjects ; on the contrary, I am 
prepared to show, that, with regard to the 
conduct of individuals in the great majority 
of cases, there has been on the part of the 
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West-India proprietors and their agents in 
the colonies a bona file adherence to the 
spirit as well as the letter of the Emancipa 
tion Act, and that they have given their 
cordial concurrence in carrying out the 
principles of that Act. The charges brought 
against the mass are, in fact, applicable 
only to asmall minority. 

The first authority which T will cite in 
Lord 


Sligo, during the last few months of his 


support of this position is that of 


residence In Jamuica. 
the 9th July, 1836, he says, 

have the honout to enclose with the 
usual quarterly reports of the Special Justices 
in original; the most 
tained in the majority of them is the increased 
apprenti es; 


striking feature con- 
kindness of the managers to the 
they have, in fact, found from experience that 
the most advantageous manner of managing 
them is by conciliation; while, however, this 
is distinctly stated in several cases, | am sorry 
to say that it is not universal. I know several 
attornies who continue their old system of 
exacting the pound of 


tatingly pronounce to be th 


lesh, which I unhesi- 
worst possible 


policy, and that many a proprietor in England 


will deeply suffer hey do not throw on one | ‘ ee 
ill deeply suffer if they do not won ene! but the placing greater 


side all the 


nonsense which is so prevalent 
about the negro character not being known,” 


And again— 


“ Now the desire to annoy the 
much ceased, though 
still. At first, however, I am 
that several of the 
keepers and overseers have, out of spite to th 
Pill which set the slave determined t 
annoy them; this, of 
and | the 
feeling seems to hav ray 
These people have, in many instances, had all 


peopl has 


it eXistS 1 some places 


quite certain 


free, 
harm, 


rt that this 


course, did 
more rejoice at thie 
ly Passed 
their former allowances of food and indulg- 
ences stopped from them, and _ for 
unwillingness to labour, or som 


some 
reason, 
whether deservedly or not so, their Saturdays 
are often taken from them; how, then, are 
they to exist but by theft? 
however, are not very general, and som 
bright examples of kind and good conduct are 
to be seen in all parts. IT would particularly 
call your attention to the beneficial effects of 
the humane system of management exempli- 
fied in Mr, Baynes’s report of the parish of St. 
John’s, where Spring Vale, under the ma- 
nagement of Mr. Wright Turner, 
exhibits an absence of complaint which is 
quite extraordinary.” 


‘I hese 


James 


Again, on the Ist August, 1856, Lord 
Sligo, writing under a conviction of the 
defects in the existing law, says, 

“Your Lordship having been pleased in 
your despatches of the 24th April and of the 


In his despatch of 


Cases, 


lowest s t ot bor Kea 
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to direct me to t 


14th June, 
to some enactments to re 
in the law, for the purpose of 


venting the perpetration ot such cruelties as 


my attention 
medy the deficiencies 


woltion 


ire thes alluded to, [ have the honour to 
state, and [do so with much pain, that the 
necessity for such enactments bex very 
lay more and mor ipparent to me, and that 
the hoy I ntertained of th 

generally of ameliorated feelings, tt sh justi- 
ficd in many instances, is not universal. I 
must, however, remark, that the prevalence of 
such system, as | must co ler to be objee- 
thonabl in pa ticular district Hy still 
they must be provided unst, and thoug! 
much bla has attached itself to me f 

having used or former occasion e same 
language, 1 again say, adv sedly, that the 


remedy must come trom hom« 


Lord Shgo, whose well known benevo- 


{lence and humanity give the greatest 
weight to his opinion on this subjeet, 


; ment to check abuses in particular districts 
lat 


writing with a full sense of the inadequacy 
ot the existh the Covern- 


iv law to enable 

considered 


the 
be, not the abolition by 
of the apprenticeship system, 
powers in the 
hands of the Executive Government. 
\gain, in his despatch of the 


Aus 


Cases, 


remedy would 


23d 
ust, immediately before his retirement, 


he says— 


“In making to your Ie Iship my usual 
repr rt by each p cket, on the neral st te of 
the slan the last i prol it 

| will be my duty to make to you in the chara 
ter ¢ of colony, t my | e 
ind Satis ctlo to he bl to lV, | i \ 
the administration of affairs in the hands of my 
succes ll 5S Casy a 5 as Can e wi i] 
imagined.”’ 

Such then was the opinion of Lord 


tration. 

What has been th subsequent testimony 
of Sir L. Smith? In his 
25rd of September last he writes— 


“in 


despatch of the 


acknowledging t honour of your 
Lordship’s despatch, No. 30, dated the 30th 
December, 1836, referring to various de- 
spatches of Lord Sligo, reporting cts of 
oppression towards the a] prenticed labourers, 
and instances of thei ll-treatment in bous 
of correction, I have lo exp re 
Il have not been able to rr ply to it ¢ 
but it was referred to th Atte ey-General 


} \ 
over a considerable time. 


and has laic 
After adverting to some of the cases to 
which his attention 
adds— 
“T would not on 


had been called, he 


any account give your 


| 

| 

3 


, A Of 


Lordship to believe, that these evils 


© contrary, I consider them of 
unfortunately we |} 


nave 
usages of slavery to insist on 


general On. 
rare occurrence ; but 
nothing but the 
} 
i 


without them. 


Lhe 


pec 


ny positive iaw to enforce 


only expedient we have is to direct th 


| justices not to award any punishment 
for insuthciency of work, 
want of necessary 


fairly entitled to.’’ 


OcCcaslone d by that 


assistanee which they are 


And again—- 


“On well-regulated estates, those usa 


} 
ind mduigences | ve neve peen W had iwh 
ind the system is workin vuustac ily ut 
tis Where managers ¢ 
tiempo y terest In the j Lies, 
rard the pre t welfare of th ers, al 
et it of ropricte i di Olle 
tent nt re it - 
e working cl 
ter of the hima 
A ~ } 4 
dn his despatch oi tl both 
vovember, Sir L. Simith stat - 
L behev« ly tie would ! 
ind n the ysteni Auurthel 
1 
com) When ed my i I 
that su t. Lhave deprec 
been I felt « \ edt try could go 
to Parliament fe 1 additional ut 
} 1} on. b 
1epro ree I would it, y opinio 
aes ould vet th cai a 
law rey nd improved, As it inds, I 
} 
lenounce it the w st law of ilk th late Lave 
lar 
OLlOnIes 
With reference to one observation in 
this despatch I may take this opportunity 
of stating my belief that the very agitation 
of thi quc stion here, by ncouraging 
sant: ag ho 
hope of further compensation, bas had the 


eflect of checking a disposition on the 
of the local legislatures, in some Ins 
at least, to abridge by their own acts the 
period of apprenticeship. In 
where, | believe, that it might be safely and 
beneficially terminated at an early period, 
the subject has recently been brought under 
the consideration of the Legislature, and it 
is evident that an impression existed in the 
minds, at least of some of its Members, 
that an abridgment of the period of appren- 
ticeship might be forced on the Govern- 
ment ; and as it was not believed, that such 
a measure would be acceded to by Parlia- 
ment without additional compensation, a 
fear was expressed that this advantage 
would be lost by a voluntary abandonment 
of the system. I trust that the result of the 
present debate will completely check this ex- 
pectation, as cannot for a moment suppose 
that any further compensation will be pro- 
vided by Parlbament for negro emancipas 
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managers give many of the old allowances. 
Those withholding form the exceptions, and 
do so either from tke poverty of the property, 
or their own bigotted and illiberal notions. 

** Great efforts are making by every class in 
the island to extend church and school ac- 


) lot it} | hl ind 
commodation with consideradlie success, alt 


attendances t church daily inereases. \s 
regards the free children, they seem to remain 
a burden on their parents, who, where locali- 


ties permit, place them at the schools now 
| 

daily opening hough private muniticenc 

and benevolence have been great, there is still 


a wide field for national aid in those respects, 


the attendance at church, 1 this quart 


sicularly, being more than equal to the exist- 
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about which so much has been so unjustly 
said, for the sole purpose of prejudicing and 
throwing disrepute on the general character 
of the negro population. The increase of 
cases brought before the tribunals is, therefore, 
in this country no indication of the increase of 
crime; and as for the total sum of punishment 
now awarded by the sentence of the special 
magistrate on the apprentice, no one un- 
biassed, or unblinded by the spirit of party, 
will pretend that it amounts to the one-hun 


dredth part of that inilicted by domestic disci- 


Mr. Higgins, in a report of a su 
quent date, says :— 

“Whilst Lam able thus to bear testimony 
to the general good conduct of the negroes, I 
have much satisfaction, also, im having it in 
my power to commend the proprietors and 
managers generally, for conducting themselves 


towards their apprentices in a kh nder and 


more conciliatory manne. Some of the sub- 
ordinate planters, it is true, still cling to th 
ld sys 1, and cannot divest themselves ot 
their former prejudices towards the negroes ; 
they at pre , however, Lam happy to say, 
compost but a small section of the gene! 
body of the planters of this district.” 


Mr. f.von, in March, 1837, makes th 


following report :— 


“From the commencement of the appre 
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tingly watching the development and th 
beneficial progress of freedom. In super- 


intending the administration of the Abolition 
Law in this district, during a period of mor 
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umpl of those who were released by purch ise 
from. thei pprenticeship was likely to have 
i beneficial intluet upon the habits and 


feelings of the remaining bond-servants. 


“On this, the last opportunity afforded m¢ 
of reporting the state of this district, and thi 
condition of the peasantry (my services being 
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distant part of the island), I am happy that | 
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am enabled to repeat what on so many occa 
! sions Ihave had the pleasing satisfaction ot 
t reference to facts; that the 
conduct of the apprentices and the condition 
of the plantations continue satisfactory, th 
| number of offences against the provisions ot 


the Abolition Act having diminished to a 


now foto « » diverse. The magistrate be fore | degrec hardly possible to admit of further 
whom any case, not special, is brought for] reduction The few cases that do occur ar 
examination, must, if borne out by evidence, | chiefly of the most trifling description, and 
commit the accused for trial in the superior | such as happen among agrarian labourers it 


gourts; hence the apparent increase of crime, 


the most favoured nation of the world, 
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more amicable description than I have observed Says, 
since I came to the island; and a desire to “Of the lual improvement of the peo] 
encourage mutual forbearance 1 confidence | under t present system, no doubt can exist 
seems to spread more and more every d: I know tell t with op] uni- 
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are inno degree responsible, as they have | 
imparted the fullest information, with- | 
holding, indeed, nothing from Parliament | 
which made against the system, but ex-| 
hibiting a faithful picture of it as a whole. 
Difficulties of no ordinary nature there no 
doubt have been in the administration of 
it; but the constant endeavour of the Go- | 
vernment has been to secure its working in } 
accordance with the principle of the Aboli- 
tion Act, and advantageously to the inter- 
ests of all parties concerned in it. The 
result I believe to be, that it is impossible 
to assert, that the experiment has failed, 
or that, in the great majority of instances, 
any foundation exists for the charges which | 
have been brought against the whole body | 
of proprietors. 

There is one other extract from the 
Reports before me to which I feel it right } 
to refer, as materially bearing on the state 
of the apprenticed negroes. The document 
from which it is taken is a report from | 
three special magistrates on the state of 
crime in Jamaica, which had been repre- | 
sented to have been greatly increased. I 
select the following passage as affording | 
strong evidence of the improvement which 
has been effected. It is well known how 
low the state of moral feeling was during | 
slavery, and how great was the licentious- 
ness which it occasioned, These magistrates 


Say, 

“The perpetration of rape, which the grand | 
jury declared to have become frequent in a | 
country in which formerly it was of rare occ ure | 
rence, should be deemed not the evidence of 
increasing crime, but of a sense of increased | 
decency and moral propriety in the peasantry, | 
who claim the protection of the law against 
this outrage.’’ 

“It is presuming too much on the 
of prejudice to suppose it can be believed, in 
a state of society in which, till lately, the ca- 
price of a master, or the wanton depravity of 
a plantation underling, could expose the naked- 
ness of a female, and subject her to be lace- 
rated by the whip of a driver, that the chaster 
virtues could have been much practised or 
much regarded. The wise dispensation of 
Providence, which assigns ignorance to brute 
creatures, as a mitigation of their condition, 
has made also the extinction of the acuter 
moral feelings, and of the capacities of thought, 
intelligence, and reflection, a means of recon- 
ciling men to the degradation of slavery; th¢ 
low desires and affections of such a state could 
never have ranked chastity as an important 
virtue, or, if it did, the defenceless condition 
which made the happiness and usefulness of 
one class of our fellow-creatures administer to 
the arbitrary self-will of another, presented 
too many inducements to the weaker portion 


illusion } 
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to surrender it without complaint, to the lust 
and caprice of the stronger. In every country 
in which the domestic virtues are cherished, 
deviations from moral propriety subject those 
who are betrayed into error to exclusion 
from society. In those in which 
chastity 1s respected, the ravisher is punished 
ignominiously; while, wherever virtue is 
treated with indifference, the crime, though 
not heard of, is yet perpetrated, but the offence 
similar 
state of moral feeling prevailed during the ex- 
istence of slavery 3 but, under freer institu- 
tions, or those where religion has spread its 
influence, and the virtuous affections are re- 
carded, female honour is made to claim the 
protection of the law; hence it is, that the 
crime of rape appears among the offences of 
the calendar, and demands protection from the 


female 


| same tribunal, which sees, for the first time, 


the once slave assuming the dignity of the 
citizen, and demanding that truth, good faith, 
and honesty, should judge in his interests as 
they judge in those of any other set of the 
King’s subjects.” 


This passage is of great importance, as 
bearing on many of the cases which have 
been referred to as evidence of increased 
suffering on the part of the negroes. So 
far from showing their degraded condition, 
these very cases, and the publicity given to 
them, tend strongly to show that they are 
more sensible of their rights, and of the 
protection which the law affords them, 
The hon. Member for Durham has alluded 
to several cases where illegal acts of vio- 
lence had been committed on them; but 
has he shown that the law has been insuf- 
ficient to bring the offenders to punishment 
when the crime has been discovered? Take 
again the ease of Williams. No sooner was 
the local Government informed of the facts 
connected with that case, than a remedy 


| was applied, and measures taken for pre- 


venting the repetition of atrocities such as 
were developed in that investigation. But 
that case was known to individuals, who 
became acquainted with it in the colony 
for months before it was communicated 
to the Government. Instead of its being 
disclosed to the Executive Government, in 
order that the guilty parties might be pu- 
nished, and the evil stopped, it was con- 
cealed until it could be used for the purpose 
of exciting the public mind in this country. 
Connected as [ am with that department 
of the Government to which the admin- 
istration of the colonies more immediately 
belongs, I rejoice that no share of the re- 
sponsibility rests on me for the continuance 
of those atrocities one hour after they were 
brought under the notice of the Govern 
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ment. An immediate inquiry was insti- 
tuted, and, so far as the power of the 
Executive Government extended, an im- 
mediate check was placed on the practices 
which were discovered. That this was not 
done many months sooner, is entirely owing 
to the conduct of those who abstained from 
at once making the facts known to the 
local Government, when measures would 
have been promptly taken for investigation 
and redress. 

A passage was read by the hon. Member 
for Durham, from the Report of the Com- 
missioners of Inquiry in this case, stating that 
the treadmill still is an instrument rather of 
torture than of just and salutary punishment. 
It was so at the time of their investigation, 
but Sir Smith, in transmitting 
Report, distinctly states, that he had given 
most positive orders to put a stop to this 
abuse, and that he had regulated the pu- 
nishment with due regard to modcration 
and safety. 

Again, the cases have been referred to 
in which females have been floeged—a 
practice which, I believe, to be wholly il- 
legal, even under the circumstances in 
which it has been proved to have taken 
place. 

This punishment has never been in- 
flicted, except under pretence of workhouse 
or prison regulations, and even in such case 
the Legislature of Jamaica have expressed 
their belief of its illegality. I must say, 
that I think they would have acted more 
honestly, and evinced a greater disposition 
to correct abuses, had they effectually re- 
moved the doubt on this subject by a de- 
claratory law. 
not necessarily connected with the appren- 
ticeship system, Under that code, it is true, 
that persons are liable to imprisonment, 
with hard labour, for offences which are 
peculiar to the existing system; but if the 
apprenticeship were to be abolished to- 
morrow, there are 
which females might be convicted under 
the ordinary laws, and by the ordinary ma- 
gistrates, which would subject them to the 
same punishments. By the Bill now be- 
fore the House, we propose to put an end 
to the punishment of female apprentices by 
flogging, under any pretext whatever. My 
hon. Friend has stated, we are only repeat- 
ing an enactment which has already been 
found inefficient. 
he had looked attentively at the clause 
of the Act of 1833, which prohibits the 
flogging of female apprentices, he would 
have found a proviso, which excepted from 


} 
their 


These cases, however, are 
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numerous olfences of 


This is not the case. If 
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this prohibition those offences which would 
subject any person of free condition to the 
same punishment. This proviso has given 
rise to the only doubt on the subject. It 
is alleged, that all the inmates of the work- 
house, whether free or not, are liable to the 
prison re cul itions in this and every other 


We propost now to 


Init this pro- 


viso, and to render the prohibition absolute 
in the case of female apprentices, and a pe- 
nalty is to be attached to the breach of the 
law. By this means, all doubi on the sub- 
ject will be removed, and a power given to 
enforce a compliat th what was clearly 
the prev ite! n of the Legislature 

] hon. f Durham has also 
all red th has been 
com ted i | th imount 
of fon illows to the tppre it s, and has 


as 


Slavery 


The Act for the Abolition of 
} entitled 


expressly provided, that the persons 


to the services of an apprenticed labourer 
should be required to supply him with such 
food, clothing, lodgn rm dicine, medi il 
attendance, and such other maintenance, 
and allowances as by any law then in 
torce in the Colony to which such appren- 
ticed labourer belonged, an owner was 


required to supply to any slave being of the 
such apprenticed 
It fixed these allowances at the 
same amount, during the apprenticeship, at 
which they were fixed by law at the time of 
the passing of thatact. Now, in British Gui- 
f Sir B. D’ Urban, who 


was then Governor of that colony, 


same age and sex as 


labourer. 


ana, a proclamation 
regu- 


supplie d 


lating the amount of food to be 


to the negroes, not as apprentices, but as 
slaves, had been issued in the beginning of 
1833. My hon. Friend says, this was not 


Act for the Abolition of 
Slavery passed, not having been expressly 
confirmed by Order in Council. This is a 
legal question, on which I am not 
pared, on my own authority to dispute his 
view of the i 
be 


in force when the 


pre- 


case; but the question has 
en referred to the law officers of the 
rown, and they have given a de cided 
opinion, that the proclamation in question 
was in force, and that consequently the 
scale of food which it preseribed was fixed 
to be supplied to the 
apprentices by the clause of our own Act, 


} 


as the legal amount 
to which I have referred, and that it could 
not be increased without the authority cf 
Parliament. The hon. Gentleman has 
referred to the correspondence on this sub- 


ject, and has professed his ignorance of the 


_| 
| 
| | 
| 
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steps taken by the Government 


the grievance. {ff he had _ res 
sent from the other House 
hope will soon become law, h 
found that this ise 18 expri 
J 
for, a hat ‘lause Is c inec in it 
ithorisine an increase in the amount of 
food to the ay ntwed negroes British 
tu } i iffic ltv 
wl iS t il ! 
with regard t ritish Guiana nd 
THC milarly circumstemced r¢ un 
be no pretence for leet breach of 
( ra yoprieto for 
defects in the law. That col son 
f the Crown bi 
eg ion of the Qu in Counce und 
ifany defects « { \ in for 
there, a Yespects the ap] l th 
charge ought rather to be pref 1 Linst 
the Government than inst the proprietors, 
pro] 
who may be compelled ibmit to enact- 
ment by rders in ¢ VULTI¢ ] 

But my hon. Friend Xt verted ¢ 
th Or ant pun y ta } 
British Guiayr s proof r 
and defective administration of the lav 
From all the information which |] 

TI am persuaded that the statements which 
( 


1e has made, ive most unfair represent~ 


nL 


ation of tl stration of the ay 


ship system i in that colony under Sir 

chael Smyth. All who know that 
officer must acknowledge, that no man can 
have been more anxious than he has been 
to carry out the principles of the Abolition 
Act with a due regard to the interests of 
all parties, and more especially of the ap- 
prentieed negroes. I am confident that 
the hon. Gentleman in the complaints 
which he has preferred against him, has 
drawn his information, not from the papers 
before the House, some of which he cannot 
have read, but from some person whose 
abject. it must have been to make outa 
ease against Sir Carmichael Smyth and 
his administration il ish Guiana. The 
hon. Gentleman stated the amount of cor- 
poral punishment in that colony during 
the first six months of 
Is he aware that during slavery that 


punishment was carried to a greater extent 


he ntic re} +7 
t apprent LA ip. 


in British than in any other 
colony I he amount 
nths, with 


orresponaing 
D 


during even 


perio 1 be fore 


The hon 


slavery ? 
id, that he 


bas not the: cr what the 
facts at present are subjec if he 
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ferred to the tabular statement 
in the paper rs before the 


he would have found accurate 


information 
it. He would have found, from the 
return of puni "exhibited in that 

tatement for the year endine with M 
1837, that there had been a m id 

decrease, especially of corporal punishment 

Che return for the last month of tat veal 

nv incomplete, ] will refer to that { 
ul mouth of April, in which, out of 

t populat! n of mor than / ) appren- 
he whole number of 1 
very description wa nly LSO r five- 
ighths per cet f which th poral 

] were only th thre 

maximum of punishment of any other kind 

> month's hard lal Im ld 

that corporal punishment in that colony, 

has been wholly discontinued, except on 
refer 1} a th poverhor and 1 Case aft 
theft. 
if I wanted rapid im 
provement which has taker } lace in British 

1a since ne i 
prenticeship, sl 1) hy} 
ict, that although during the first few 

months of the new system corporal punish- 

ment as considered necessary to rreat 


of three years it had been altoge ther dis- 
continued, except in a very few cases, not 
of offences under the apprentice ship code, 
but of theft. 

Again, as to the condition of the fre 
children in that colony, I am at a loss 
to know where the hon. Gentleman can 
have obtained his information on this point 
The papers before the House, which he 
might have examined, give very detailed 
and minute information on this as well as 
on other matters connected with tl 
dition 4 the negroes in British Guiana 


— 


information, are periodic ully an- 
wae by each of the special magistrates 


mitted to Go 


these answers are trans 

vernment, and laid before Parliament. 
One of these questions relates to the cons 
dition of the free children, the care taken of 
them, and the manner in wv ere they are 


n 
maintained, and their medical treatment 
when sick. 


I will read the answers of each of the 


speciul magistrates to that question for on 


vers now on the ta 


The children are 


{COM 
fextent, though much reduced as compared 
| 
: 
Ww duing any 
the abolition month from the of 
Homan | the Hous 
nd medical attendan 


‘The children are 1 
yivantayes a a at 
“© ()n all estates t i 
} 
food, nurses, and m eal at ; ! 
‘The children are fed 
est tes, have 3 } 
“ The ch I t 
‘No vy } t 
report 
i} terms 1 
1, have j i 
the mothers are WOrk 
Qn plant ) 
na 
‘ 
té 
4 t 
ivi 
} 
August, 
} i 
manner as I 
“On most of the estates the « lren are f . 
as petore the ippre tit i} Oona ; 
y 
ceive medical attendance. 
arcely 
ith scarcely an except i ! 
that the free children all recei ( ! 
food, medicine, and attention, as they did | « ( Sinvt na 
before the apprenticeship. I wish their | pat tes 
a A 
condition was equally good In every other | ’ 
olony. But even if they were not so ate 1, * : thy 
tt nded tO, it could not be nsidered as e t SU ket nda 


stituting a breach of contract. No legal cting ’ be el t half pas 
obligation is imposed on the pro Is i 


maintain these children. Our own act 


provided another mode by which, in case of it ; ne. 
the inability of their parents t 

them, they might bo provided for. A] th 1 ] 


strong and obiection ha been found +} 
practically to exist in the minds of 

parents to this provision, and th Lord G n 
body of proprietors in British Guiar , of 


zane to have voluntarily taken on them- | Fe} r 18 


continued maintenance of t 
‘ f 


swered the observatio ic hon. Gene 
[ red of 
tieman. He alluded t testimon 
one of the special meayistrat asked 
i 
him ai t t ( n nai 
COM MUNICAECK 4 i } yay wit} | 
tothe gerestions addressed 1 
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‘The children are allowed th 1. 

} mM unabl : 

&c., is n 2 stat ot ery 

past 

m the 3 

ld Dp an 

children. 

On this point I hope I have fully ar f the 
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With respect to one other statement 
made by my hon. Friend as to the course 
which had been forced on the Chief Justice 
of Grenada, who is said to have been com- 
pelled to imprison his own clerk for a 
refusal to carry into effect a decree of the 
court as to the classification of the appren- 
tices, Ican only say, that | have heard it 
to-night for the first time, and that no infor- 
mation has reached the Government which 
can induce me to believe that such an oc- 
currence can have taken place. Doubts 
have certainly arisen in several of the 


colonies as to the correct classification of 


the apprentices; but here again the bill 


which we have proposed will provide an 
effectual and complete remedy. 
is calculated to meet every existing evil ; to 
compel, on the part of the minority, a 


compliance with the humane and judicious | 
system of management in the regulation of 


the hours of labour, and grant of allowances, 


as well as in other respects, which has | 


already been cheerfully adopted in the case 
of the great majority; and further, to 
supply those defects in the existing laws 
which the Colonial Legislatures have either 
refused or failed to supply. That those 
defects are numerous in the law of Jamaica, 
I not only do not deny, but I fully admit 
and even assert. I cannot, however, join 
in the censure which has been imputed to 
the noble Lord opposite for the course which 
he pursued with reference to the Jamaica 
Act. I regret that it was declared adequate 
and satisfactory, but that regret is founded 
on subsequent experience of its defects, and 
on the subsequent conduct of the Jamaica 
legislature. The noble Lord only acted as 
probably any other man would have acted 
under similar circumstances ; receiving, as 
he did, from Lord Mulgrave, who was 
then Governor of Jamaica, a strong recom- 
mendation as to the course to be taken, 
and an assurance of his belief, that the 
Colonial Legislature was actuated by a 


sincere desire to carry out the principle of 


the Imperial Act ; nor can | impute to the 
noble Lord any blame which would not 
equally attach to those with whom he 
acted. I am only referring to what the 
noble Lord has himself distinctly stated on 
a former oceasion, when I remind the 
House that the decision on that Act was 
not taken until after it had been, clause by 
clause, submitted for the opinion of his 
colleagues; and when I remember who 
then occupied, as a Member of the Cabinet, 
the highest legal station in this country ; 
when | consider the deference which must 
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That bill | 
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have been paid to his opinion on a question 
of law by those who, technically speaking, 
were unlearned men ; when I advert to the 
additional weight which must have attached 
to his judgement on a subject on which he is 
understood to have takenso deep an interest, 
and on which he still continues to bestow so 
much attention, I cannot avoid the conclu- 
sion, that whatever blame may be imputed 
to the noble Lord opposite for his conduct 
on that occasion, attaches with tenfold force 
}to Lord Brougham, whose duty it un- 
doubtedly was, had he perceived their exist- 
ence, to have pointed out to his colleagues 
as would 
have rendered it necessary to withhold the 
| declaration of its being adequate and siatise 
factory for the purpose of entitling the 
proprietors to compensation. The noble 
| Lord opposite, however, acted with a gener- 
| ous contidence in the Jamaica Legislature, 
; Which I regret now to feel was misplaced. 
| 1 admit the subsequent misconduct of that 
| Legislature to the fullest extent, and it is 
chiefly to supply their deficiencies that the 
Bill now Parliament has been 
framed. That Bill is calculated to meet 
the existing evils, but not to advance 
beyond the necessity of the case. The 
Government hold themselves bound on the 
one hand to do justice to the proprietors, 
and to maintain the compact entered into 
| with them; and, on the other hand, to do 
| justice to the negroes, by asking from Par- 
liament what the other House has already 
cheerfully and unanimously conceded, and 
what, I trust, this House will also grant, 
those additional powers for the Executive 
Government which will enable it to secure 
to the negroes, in all cases, those rights 
which it was the intention of Parliament 
they should possess during the intermediate 
state of apprenticeship. An objection has 
been made to this Bill, that its provisions 
lare not enforced by penalties; and a com 
parison has been instituted between the 
penalties under the Abolition Act and those 
to which offenders were liable under for- 
mer laws for the protection of slaves. The 
penalties imposed by the Abolition Act, 
and which are equally imposed by the pre- 
isent Bill, for the breach of any of its pro- 
visions, may be inilicted by a summary 
jurisdiction. The higher penalties to which 
| reference has been made could only be 
| inflicted after a conviction by a Colonial 
jury; and it is a general rule, that when a 
summary jurisdiction is given, the penalty 
is less than when the verdict of a jury has 
ascertained the guilt of the offender. But 


such defects in the Jamaica Act, 


before 


| 
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the hon. Gentleman has overlooked one} app 


penalty proposed by the present Bill—th 
loss of the services of the apprentice. It 
provides, that an apprentice who bas been 
wronged or injured may be altogether dis 
charged from the : i i 
clause added to the Bill in the « 
and which | think a most valuable one, th 


party who has inflicted t] wr if not 
himself, the person entiticd to t 

of the apprentice, is rendered hable to 


action of debt for the val f those se 
vices, While it 1s expressly provid 


the offender sh ll continu subject to the 


House by a detailed reference 1 
colonies, besides those to which IT | 
ticularly referred in answer to the stat 
ments made by the hon. Baronet and thi 
hon. Member for Durham, | proceed brictly 


ities im support 


to advert to some a th 
the view which | have taken of this ques- 
tion. The first of these is the Report of 
the Committee of the House of Commons, 
in 1836, on negro apprenticeship. That 
Committee received a great mass of evi- 
dence both with respect to the Colomial 
laws and to the actual working of the 


system, the evidence under the latier head 
being chiefly confined to Jamaica. After a 


long investigation they made a Report, 
from which I will read the following 
passage :— 


“ Your Committee have thus mmente 


upon the principal points whi | 

brought before their notice ; and upon 
neral review of the evidence w they have 
recelve 1, they conceis thatt yare W | 
in expressing a belief, that the syst 
apprenticeship in Jamaica is work 

manner not untavoural to 1 I mentous 
change from slaverv to freedo \ tL Is now 
going on there. ‘They perceive, undoubtedly, 
many traces of those evils which are scarcely 
separab! from a state of society confessed|y 
defective and anomalous, and which can only 


be deft nded as one of preparation and transi- 
tion. But, on the other hand, they see mu 
reason to look forward with a contident hoy 
to the result of this great « xperiment. In the 
evidence which they have received, they find 
rood conduet 


of the apprentices, and ot their willingness t 


abundant proof of the general 


work for wages whenever they are fairly and 
considerately treated by their employers. It 


is, indeed, fully proved, that the labour thus | 


voluntarily performed by the negro is mor 
effective than that which was obtained from 
him while in a state of slavery, or which 

now given to his employer during the period 


for which he is compelled to work as an 
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accordance with the determination which 
they had already adopted. Mr. Forster, 
however, at length was suffered to appear 
and read the letter, with an extract from 
which I will trouble the House. Mr. 
Buxton began his letter by asserting his 
well-known opposition to the apprentice- 
ship system, which induces me to attach 
the greater importance to the opinions 
which he expressed in the subsequent part 
of that letter. He says:— 

“ Tlaving thus stated my sense of the 
wrongs of the negroes, I proceed to consider 
what steps their friends should take. 
not convinced of the propriety of making a 
grand effort for procuring the abolition of the 
apprenticeship in 1838. It seems to me an 
improbability of the highest order that we 
should succeed in such an attempt. 
our present situation? <A contract sanctioned 
by the Legislature exists.” 


Mr. Buxton admits the contract in the 
most explicit terms. Mr. Buxton, who 
opposed the apprenticeship from the be- 
ginning, who moved the instruction to the 
Committee on the Bill in 1833, the object 
of which was to exclude the apprenticeship 
from forming any portion of the compen- 
sation contracted to be given to the pro- 
prietors, here distinctly admits the existence 
of the contract finally sanctioned by the Le- 
gislature, although against his own opinion, 
being far too honest to have recourse to any 
subterfuge by which the obligation of that 
contract could be denied. He says, 


“A contract, sanctioned by the Legislature, 
exists. 
been violated, and that, therefore, it ought to 
cease. 

“Upon this matter of fact we are at issue 
with the West Indians; and it can hardly be 
expected that Parliament will pronounce its 
verdict until our evidence has been stated in 
detail, and the apprentice-holders have been 
heard in reply. I observe that some of our 
excellent and zealous friends have expressed 
an invincible aversion to Parliamentary Com- 
mittees.” 
any investigation of the facts on which their 
own opinions have been formed. They have, 
as Mr. Buxton says, an invincible aversion to 
Parliamentary Committees, because they are 
there subjected to cross-examination ; because 
their allegations are there capable of being 
sifted and scrutinized ; and because there, 
evidence may be adduced to rebut some of 
those allegations, and a full and comprehen- 
sive view of the whole case may be presented. 
But, Mr, Buxton continues, “I cannot sup- 
pose that Parliament will decide so grave a 
question, and dissolve an existing contract of 
its own making, without inquiry; and an in- 
quiry in this case implies a Parliamentary 


We maintain that its conditions have | 
| Our strength is in the support which the pub- 


These gentlemen actually object to | 
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Committee. I take it then for granted, that 
to an investigation before Parliament we 
* * 


What is | 
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must go. 

* As our case will rest on specific grievances, 
occurring in a vast multitude of instances, this 
in itself will open the doors to an indefinite 
and endless accumulation of evidence; in short, 
we shall be at the mercy of the planters, and 
they will have it in their power to protract the 
inquiry as long as they please. Let us sup- 
pose, however, that their witnesses being at 
hand, at the commencement of the Session of 
1839, their examination shall be completed by 
the close of that Session. In 1840, the whole 


; | case comes before Parliament, an Act passes, 
am | 


and with all expedition it may reach Mauritius 
by the day already fixed by law for the termi- 
nation of the appre nticeship. 

“You will not fail to perceive, that hitherto ] 
have contemplated a conjunction of the most 
favourable circumstances. I[ have not men- 
tioned the House of Lords, though no Act 
abolishing the apprenticeship will be allowed 
to pass till a Committee of that House also 
has investigated the evidence; and this will 
occupy at least as much time, and be attended 
with at least as much difficulty, as the inquiry 
inthe Commons. 

“‘T have supposed that you will get Come 
mittees to investigate the question, Whether 
the contract has not been virtually dissolved 
by the misconduct of the planters ? That I am 
persuaded you will never do. I am utterly 
deceived, if you will find 100 men in either 
House who will vote even for inquiring whethei 
the apprenticeship ought to be abolished. With 
these views I venture to pronouce our failure 
to be certain, if we embark in the attempt to 
secure entire freedom to the negroes in 1838. 

“The effect of such a defeat cannot but be 
injurious to our cause, and that in many ways. 


lic is prepared to give us; without this we are 
nothing; and our responsibility will be great 
if we squander, in a fruitless attempt, that 
force which might be successfully employed in 
important operations. There are attainable 
points almost as vital, and quite as pressing, 
as the abolition of the apprenticeship in 1838.” 


I will not trouble the House with reading 


| the remainder of this letter, in which the 
objects contemplated by Mr. Buxton, as of 


far more importance to the interests of the 


negroes, than the abridgment of the term of 


their apprenticeship, are fully detailed ; but 
the whole letter will amply repay the perusal 
of any Gentleman who will take the trouble 
to readit. Inthe general sentiments which 
Mr. Buxton expresses in that letter I en- 
tirely concur. I agree altogether with him 
as to the inexpediency of having agitated 
this question ; and I believe he was correct 
in his opinion, that Parliament will not ac- 
cede to a proposition, such as that which 
has been submitted to it by the hon. Ba- 
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ronct. Mr. Buxton, indeed, I am told,,which I am sure will be considered as en- 
has since changed this opinion ; he has re- | titled to great weight It is a pamphlet 
cently declared his belief, that the public | called “ Jamaica under the apprenticeship 
feeling is sufficiently strong on this ques- | tem,’’ written so recently as January 
tion to overcome all opposition, and on this} 1858, and of which, I be it is well 
ground he is said to have now united him- | known, that Lord Sligo is t t] I] 
self with those who demand the immediate | pamphlet wa vowedls ten with a 
abolition of the apprenticeship. But is the | vi point out the defects in the present 
House to yield to this argument? Is it to | system, and to suggest an efle remedy 
agree, contrary to its own judgement, to \ ( 1 be better acquainted with tl 
violation of the national faith, merely be- or better fitted for this tas] 

cause of an external pressure cre ted | nol Mai ind wi Wi ] 
most incorrect representations? cannot ently as | J ry 
believe, that such will be the case. I know ! t ques > «(Aft t in- 
the means which have been taken to induc sl of the Col Li ire to 
hon. Gentlemen to vote in favour of ¢] tend to any recomme for 
resolution. I know that they have been Iment of the law; | vs, “Why 
importuned not to listen to the arguments s the Enelish Administration del 

on both sides of the question, not to deeide ! t ) iF ge to h I} rial | « 
calmly and dispassionately after they had it 1 u r as 
heard it discussed, but to ple lee themselves enf t] mple { t of t] 
beforehand to support a motion which had law ? Why, tl the precis 
never before been brought forward in Par- | cou which we hay opt We hav 
liament, and on which no opportunity had ( followed the sugges of Lord 
been aflorded for argument or debate. I} Sligo 11 have reason to | that if 
cannot believe, that any large portion of tl 1endment of the present law is to b 
Members of this House, as I have heard it ted, the Bill now before the House is 
confidently stated, have abandoned their | in his judgement, calculated fully to 
functions, as members of a deliberative | complish that obj He proceeds to say 
body, by consenting so to pledge them- | ‘The country, which, but with one opinion 
selves. I know the urgency with which | carried that law, would not surely hesitate 
they have been pressed by their constituents | to make those subordinate arrangements 


on the subject. I have myself received re- 
presentations from many of those whom I 
have the honour to represent, stating, as 
they were fully entitled to do, the grounds 
on which they urged on 
the present motion. [ have to-night pre 

sented a petition from them, very nume- 
rously signed, in support of this motion ; 


of opinion between us on this subject, | 
shall not hesitate to b 
to them with a full confidence of being abl 


resent myself again 


to justify my refusal to pledge 
their view of 
never has been discussed within these walls. 
If I fail to convince them that the 
which I have taken is the right one, | 
shall, I trust, be able to satisfy them that 
they would have been disgraced in the per- 
son of their representative, if having been 
sent by them to act as one of a deliberative 
body, and to consult for the interests of the 
nation, I had, without inquiry or hesitation, 
adopted at their bidding opinions which they 


the case on a question which 


me a support of 


myself to} 


honestly and sincerely entertain; but which, | 


I believe, to have been formed en ex-parle | 


statements and imperfect information. 
I will now refer to avother authority, 


which the omissions in the original Act 


] ave re nde re d 


necessary. 


kas shown. 1d wha 
; 
that this House wi inction the 
has cor down to it d 
y in rdanes itl Lord 
Sligo’s suggestions. But then follows this 
striking pass > with refere) to the very 
} 
proposition which the House sked to 
to by the hon. Baronet 
has | much al | hu- 
ne t ot | S 
t t ( Ip Bb t ppears 
ul, 1 ( in W ie end, 
v9) neg | ecess of 
lat nd ( \nt has 
been ¢ ¢ S an argument in its favo but 
the cases a ot | é Jan ca has thoue 
nds of ac sot was 1 unc land, 
1every a e s not ily kept n 
tillage, is soon cove i wi 1, impet 
0 ept ne | 
w! e food IT { le sf 
pos le expenditure of labour; where, as | 
been proved before the House of J s,aman 
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can provide a year’s food for a reasonable 
family by twelve days’ labour at his plantain | 


ground,—where, from the heat of the climate, 


no more clothes are 
required by decency; where the quantity of 
unclaimed wood, and of the thatch palm, 
enibles the negro to erect a comfortable hut in | 
a few hours,- 


necessary than what are 


into these places will he pro b- | 
lazily pass his life, | 
never issuing from his recess until the want of | 
some luxuries may lead him to bring produce 
to market, or perhaps, if the market is over- 
stocked, may induce him to labour for a few 
hours. Under these circumstances, no contig ! 
nued labour is to be « xpected from him. [low 
is the case in Antigua? It is asmall island 

every acre of which is well known ; 


ably retre, and there 


in which 


it is said, that there exists not a single spring 


of fresh water, and where the provisions are 
all imported ; where there is no resource but | 
work, with the produce of which the 
goes to market, and purchases his daily bread. 


negro 


There the immediate emancipation was a wise 
measure; but in Jamaica, more time is ree 
quired to prepare the minds of the negroes 
for frectom. If the colonists have not availed 
themselves of the opportunity, if they have not 
made use of the interval to get rid of the feel- 
ings engendered among the blacks by a long 
course of oppressions during the continuance 
of slavery, it is their own fault—they will 
suffer for it. It is to be hoped, however, that 
they will employ the remaining time better, 
and that nobler feelings will succeed those now | 


existing. 


I must say, I can scarcely go the length 
of the noble Marquis in his opinion of the | 
indisposition of the negro to continuous 
labour, and [am inclined to hope, that he 
mav have overstated the difficulties likely 
to arise in Jamaica on the expiration of the 
apprenticeship This extract, 
from Lord Sho’s pamphlet, suggests a 
consideration, which, after all, 
greatest Importance to the decision of this 
question, namely, whether the immediate | 


hows Ver 


is of the 


emancipation of the negroes throughout all 
the West-Indian Colonies by the Act of the | 
British Parliament, would be conducive to 
the interests of the negroes themselves. If 
this could be clearly established, it might be 
necessary that the House should consider 
by what means the object might be accom- 
plished without injustice to any parties 
concerned, and without the violation of any 
existing engagements. But my firm belicf 
is, that the sudden and violent disruption of 
the ties which stl bind the apprenticed 
negro to his master, would insure the ter- 


mination of the apprenticeship under cir- 


cumstances the most adverse and inauspi- 
cious to the interests of the neeroes them | 


selves. Let the House remember, that 
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during the apprenticeship, they are secured 
in the enjoyment of their huts and provi- 
sion grounds, but that they would have no 
legal right to them, if, without any further 
enactment than that which is contained in 
a Bill now on the table of the other House 
of Parlia‘nent, the apprenticeship should be 
abolished on the Ist of August next. Why, 
that Bill is not to be proceeded with until 
some day, not vet fixed, after the holidays. 


| Supposing it to be taken up at an early day 
after Easter, and to be proceeded with as 


rapidly as the usual course of business will 
allow, it is extremely improbable that it 
could become law, and reach the Colonies 
in which it is to come into operation, until 
within a few days of the Ist of August, 
even if it should arrive there so soon. If 
it really was intended to confer any benefit 
ou the negroes by that Bill, it ought to 
have been proceeded with at once, and 
The course which has been 
taken with it 1s such as only to pander to 
the popular delusion. But, supposing it to 
become law, and to arrive in the Colonies a 
few days before the Ist of August, let the 
House consider the irritation and excite- 


|ment which could not fail to be produced 
| by it, in the minds of those very persons 
| who are accused, even under the restraints 


which the law now imposes on them, of a 
tyrannical and cruel exercise of power. 


| What security would there be, when the 


legal right of the negro to his hut, and 


| provision ground was gone, and the exclu- 


sive jurisdiction of the Special Magistrates 
at an end, that there would be no attempt 
to deprive the negroes of their homes, and 
in many instances to turn them loose to 
seek for shelter and support elsewhere, 
under feelings which would inevitably lead 
to acts of plunder or of violence? Let the 


House reflect on the mutual ill-feeling 


| which would thus be engendered between 


the different classes of society—let it reflect 
on the resistance which might probably be 
offered under such circumstances to acts 
legally within the power of the planter, 
and which in a moment of exasperation 
might be recklessly and injudiciously exer 
cised—and let it consider the effects of dis- 
turbance or insurrection ;—that the tide of 
improvement would be rolled back—that 
the progressive amelioration of the condi- 
tion of the negro would be checked—that 
the extending plans of education, and reli- 
sti would be impeded and 
suspended—and then let the House pause 


before it accedes to a proposition, which, 


gious Instruction 


| while it would afford ground of complaint 


i 
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to the proprietor as a breach of engage- | produce. 


ment, would be most injurious to the in- 


terests of the very class of persons whom it | 


is intended to benefit. 

I know that this argument is used in a 
different way. 
diate abolition of the apprenticeship tell us, 
with something of an air of triumph, that 
such will be the danger from a disappoint- 
ment of the hopes which have been raised 
in the minds of the negroes, that we dare 
not refuse to comply with the demand 
which is made. | will not 
apprehension of danger from the 
ment which I think has been unwisely 
created, and from the disappointment of 
hepes which ought never to have been 
raised. Here again I fully agree in the 
sentiments expressed by Mr. Buxton in a 
subsequent part of the same letter, from 
which I have already read an extract. But 
no share of the responsibility for this di 
appointment and danger rests with the 
vernment. constant 
been to allay excitement, and so to 
nister the present system as to si 
peaceful termination, under circumstances 
the best calculated to promote the inter- 
ests of all classes, and th 
fare of society throughout 
With the advocates of t] 
tion must rest the undivided responsibility 
for the consequences of the agitation of this 
question. But, although the 
danger, I do not despair of a prosperous 
issue to the great experiment now in pro 
I still hope that the negroes will 
continue to pursue a peaceful anda quict 
course, and will thus arrive at a happy ter- 
mination of the intermediate state in which 
they have but a short time to remain before 
they enjoy unrestricted freedom. I trust, 
that the influence and authority of this 
House will be interposed to avert the 
danger with which we are threatened. 
I trust. that its decision will prove, that 
there is no intention on our part to recede 
from the engagements which we have con- 
tracted. If hon. Gentlemen are 
that a contract does exist, and that no breach 
of that contract has been established which 
could warrant us in going farther than the 
Bill now before us, I ask them to negativ: 
this resolution by a decisive majority, that 
the negroes may be made acquainted with 
the deliberate determination of Parliament, 
that suspense may give place to certainty, 
and that the excitement so thoughtlessly 
and indiscreetly raised, may not be produc- 


conceal my 


xcite 


endeavour has 


‘cure Its 


general wel- 
the Col 


present proj OSi- 


nics. 


sensible of 


Tress 
gress. 


satisfied 
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I ask them to follow the same 
course with this resolution which was 
adopted some weeks ago, in the other 


House of resolution, 


Parliament, when a 


as I velieve, in precisely similar terms, 
moved by a noble and learned Lerd, was 
negatived ; and, although a Bill has been 


subsequently luced into that House, 
purporting to have the same object in view, 
I cannot believe that any serious « \pecta- 
tion ean be entertained of its being assented 
to. Such a measure, making no provision 
f' r the il tered State of society whi h we ild 
follow its enactment, leaving untouched the 
powers ot the Colonial magistra d uat- 
fording no protection to the negroes Is one 
from which | can only anticipate disastrous 
consequences. I eal n vou then to 1 ject 
the motion of tl h saul net be | 
believe it to involve an act of great Injus- 
tice irds n ny individuals d be il 
so tar from tending to a nee would 
mat p jl ee, th 1] f the 
negro populatic I eall « \ on. the 
other hand, to | } Stl t sro, to 
COl } ] riorm ice ol coutract 
for his benetit on t part of hos who 
have fai the discharge of ir duty 
and to atlord the Government the means 
of giving him complet 1 ef il pro- 
tectl 

Sir, before [ sit down, I w ress 
( Wol 1 t t who SSESS \\ 1 
property, and have, therefore, a direct in 
terest In this subjec lo the would 
say : t terms with which Lord Sligo 
concludes his pai let It 1 be 
better for the proprictor to giv rally 
now, while he has it in his power to give, 
than walt tor I ctl Wille! ce 
it takes ] will b rribl s con- 
S qu l S He W uld if he 
was awal of the etlect of ttle kind- 
ness on the mind of the poor nned 


every act of con rate regard and kindly 
feeling sinks into his heart, or hew it 
carries with it an \ 
Let not say, ‘1 thank God that I 
not a pul in and sinnet this man 
but let him pour wine and to his 
wounds, and make him his friend 
I know any advice of this kind is need- 
less, as it respects many of the proprie- 
tors. Th V have anti 1} ited every sug- 
gestion which | could urg 
Several whom I could name, have already 
| taken measures for the early liberation of 


tive of those evils which it is calculated to | 


their apprentices, and although they have 


not publicly announced their intention, 


| 
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have not delayed to carry it into effect.) move, as an amendment to it, the order of 
They may have felt that to liberate them | the day for the second reading of the 
simultancously on the Ist of August, was | Siavery Abolition Act Amendment Bill.” 

a proceeding liable to inconvenience, | 


they have given directions for the uncondi HOUSE OF LORDS. 
tional grant of freedom, without delay, to 
those of their apprentices on whose good I riday, Vareh 3) 1338. 


conduct and industry they} could rely, | Bills. Read a first time:—Holding Meeting 


holding out, at the same time, to the 

rest, the expectation of the same boon, | 
as an inducement to imitate the example | Petitions presented. By Lord Dacre, from Aldborough, 
But, in the mean time, I would ventur Duke of CLeveLanp, from Stockton-upon-Tees and 
tors, of the increased responsibility which 
rests on them, owing to their absence: ain 

trom their properties, and the necessary DercLARED \ \LUE OF aul Exports To tht 
detegation of the management of them to Brivisn Corontes inthe Wesr INnptrs, 
persons over whom they can exercise no and to the Mauritius, for Ten Years, 


direct control or superintendence. Let | ending oth January, 1837. 

them exert the influence which their po-; =| -=>==F72F73354447=2F°52> | | 

sition aud their property must give them} | 

with those to whom the immediate powers | 22° 25% 

of legislation in the colonies has been en-| | 

trustcd, and endeavour to induce them to} — 
enact such laws as are required, not only | 2) _: 

for the present temporary state of so-| 

ciety, but for its permanent welfare after | = PES ES 

the existing system shall have expired. Te - 7 

Let them mark the deep feeling which ex-|] =| 
ists in this country on the subject, and Jet] 2) | 

them anticipate the wishes of the country, | ——————————— -vinieaaietlaasiineeaiges 

they have received froma nation’s| S | 

wealth, and of a nation’s munificence,| 225252522229 

freely let them bestow on the negroes those} 
boons which it is in their power to confer, | [7 oe aes eae H 
and by so doing, they will reap a rich r El + | 

ward, not only in the blessing promised to} =| 2! = | 

those who ‘‘ undo the heavy burdens, and | —-————— 

break every yoke,” but in attaching to} J... | 
themselves, by closer ties than any which | pia (SkaeuoSDoUELeSoOTEEL | & | 

now exist, that portion of the population | | GENS a 

whose interests are intimately connected | 

with their own, and thus laying the fou 


dation of a social system throughout those 

colonies, which is essential to their perma- 

nent prosperity, and under which the rights 

of all classes of the community will be de- 

% fined and secured. I believe, that the adops 
i tion of the motion of the hon. Baronet, 
would tend to retard this desired consum- | 
mation, while it would be inconsistent with | 
the national faith, and would expose us to | 
disgrace in the eyes of other nations, who | 
} 


are watching our course, and, I trust, may | 
be induced to follow our example. On | 
these grounds, however inadequately and | 


i. insutliciently stated, I feel bound to oppose | 
the resolution of the hon. Baronet, and * 
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from Hackney, by the Marquess of Stigo, from Roxton, 
Cromer, Horsham, Gosport, Rotherham, Frome, Mansfield 
Woodhouse, Bradford, Ottery St. Mary, and other places, 


by the Earl of Uxsripge, the Earl of BuRLINGTON, and 


the Earl of Rar R, from various wes, by Lord 
BroveHa®M, from Chorley, Rochdale, lige, I 
borough, Penzance, Cockermouth, Newtown, Bet 
on-Tweed, Whitehurch, St. Just, Hythe, Lyme Re 


Roxworthy, and nu rous Other places, by e Earl of 
HARnrowsy, frou 
Edmund’ 


the inhé 


Dissenting ¢ iwregations Bury St 
and by the Marquess of I 
tants of Marlborough, for the total and 


No. 


he Unirep Kine@pom 


and Settlements in the 


IMPORTED into t 
from the Colonies : 
Wesr INp1gEs and elsewhere, during the 
Three Years ending 5th January, 183-4. 
Like Account for the Three Years ending 
5th January, 1837 
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Reforn 
Aberdeen, in mov q 
for certain returns 
of Se tland, sa l, ‘ 
upon the notice of hei 
} tat f ¢] 
| Majesty s Government, the state of 
OS | church of Scotland, and the inability of 
OSSR ER SE its ministers, as at present situated, to 
6S. 385, meet and contend with the very great ex- 
tent of spiritual destitution and the ab- 
prevailed in many parts of that portion of : 
her Majesty’s dominions. He only re. 
ferred to the subject now, in consequence i 
of the new character the question had 
| assumed, both from the reports 1 the ; 
An Account of the Amount of all Sues 
imported into the Unirrep 
from the Coloni he 
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made by his noble Friend at the head of 
her Majesty’s Government of the plan 
which it was intended by the Government 


No. 4. 

Rerurn of the NumBer and Evrecr of 

the Rerurns of PuNisuMeENts received 

by the Governor of Bririsu GuIANA 

from the SpeciaL Maaisrrares, from 
the Ist June 1836 to 31st Mav 1837. 
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to pursue in dealing with this most im- 
portant subject. The plan which had been 
detailed by his noble Friend, he took to be 
briefly this—first, to refuse any assistance 
to the cities of Edinburgh and Glasgow, 
the state of which had been described in 
the reports, in order to give the means to 
those places to afford religious instruction, 
which had been shown to be there so 


much required, and also by a parity of 


reasoning, or some other process, his noble 


Friend had arrived at the conclusion to 
apply the same determination to all other 
great towns. 
was prepared to apply the fund which had 
been taken from the hereditary revenues of 
the Crown, and lately added to the conso- 
lidated fund, and which had been known 
as bishops’ rents and teinds, and to apply 
that fund to the endowment of churches 


Secondly, his noble Friend 


in certain highland and rural districts, in 
which teinds still actually existed; and 
lastly, to repr 
in the reign of Queen Anne, at the time 
of the union, by which tithes were passed 
to lay proprietors, with a view to facilitate 
the erection of churches in those parishes 
in which tithes did not exist at the pre- 
sent moment. le had some observations 
to make on the ditlerent parts of this plan, 
but he would first entreat the House to 
believe, that this question had not lost any 
of the interest which it always had pos- 
sessed n Scotland 4 he assured the ir Lord- 
ships, that not only had he never known 


11 or amend the act passed 


anything like the imterests which existed 


on this subject, but he verily believed, that 
tion of domestic policy 


e peopl of Scotland 


never had ny qu 
1 t 


so much agitater | 
since the union of the two kingdoms. 
The interest bad been evinced by the nn- 
merous petitions on this subject which 
had been transmitted to both Houses of 
Parliament: tmdeed, he believed there was 
not a single parish in that country which 
had not approached Parliament by peti- 
tion, and if of late those petitions had not 
been sent, It was owing entirely to the 
confident hope which had been enter- 


tained by the people in consequence of 


the appointment of the commission of in- 


quiry, and the promises given at the time of 


the appoiutment that the Government 
would grant a considerable endowment. 
He was aware, that a very considerable 


number of petitions had been also presented 
from the Dissenting bodies of Scotland 
against any measure of this kind, and par- 
ticularly, that, of late, increased activity had 
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taken place amongst the Seceders from 
the church of Scotland on this subject. 
He admitted also, that he 
conceive the cause of the 
vity shown by the Dissenters in their 
opposition : for the Seceders were 
united doctrine with the Church, and 
the difference between them was scarcely 
perceptibl . He could unde rstand, that the 
Seceders might be that religion 
was best propagated by the voluntary ex- 
ertions of those who professed it, and that 
they conscientiously refused any endow- 
ments in the case; but he could not 
equally understand why they, | i 
the same vineyard as the church, shoul 
object to the church pursuing the other 
course-—a course which the church though: 
most likely to lead to the attainment of 
the object which both had in view. They 
were both endeavouring to brine the shee 
into the same fold, and the Dissenters 
must entertain the greatest anxiety for the 
success of the church in its endeavours to 
reclaim the objects of religious destit 
although they might not think the mode 
pursued by the church the best calculated 
to attain those results. But as his noble 
Friend had determined not to grant aid 
where it was most required, but where the 
Dissenters were most 
appear, that while his noble Friend re- 
spected the secular interest of the Dis- 
senters, yet he set at nought their con- 
ruples, for he admitted 
principle, of the state attording the reliet 
required. If his noble Friend were not 
prepared to change his whole cours 
it was his duty to afford the 
Church such means as were proved to be 
indispensably necessary for the due exer- 
cise of those functions with which it was 
invested for the good of the whole poi 
His noble Friend had \ 
that he was anxious to uphold and promote 
the utility of the Established Church, but 
he grieved to say, the performances of her 
Majesty’s Government had not been always 
in conformity with thos 
Whence was it that thislamentable 
between the conduct and professions of his 
noble Friend arose? Whence was it, that 
he, whose personal character was open, 
frank, and honourable, should, in his 
policy, at once become indirect, tortuous, 
and shuffling. This could only arise 
from the pressure of that influence against | 
which he did not doubt his noble Friend 
had struggled, but struggled in vain, It 
arose from that unfortunate position in 


was at a loss to 
zeal and acti- 


fact, 


ol Opinion, 


ibourers 
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numerous, it would 
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always maintained 
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contrast 
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which his noble Friend was placed: wil- 
as he be lieved his noble 


rei to be, to uphold and maintain the 


ling and desirous, 


eat Institutions of the country, he found 
= lf compelled, f r his own support, to 
have os urs to those persons who were 
+] 
lea ltog th fort destruct of those 
institutions. He thoucht a short narrative 


of the case now before their Lordships 


W ud pl \ col ctness of th course 
hi shot il mmend In cons ju Ice 
of a great inci in t population of 
S¢ nd, and especially in the great cities 
d towns, it b AME inifest that it was 
in SSivie | Lhe is establishments 
1 tha country to atlord the necessar 
is Of Instruction to a great part of the 
population, But, notwithstanding this 
had become evident, «reat exertions had 
been made by the Established Church, and 
in th f th st thr four years, 
h ved th I | ss than 
200,0 . had been subscribed for the 
purpose of build churches ind he 
further believed, that now not less than 
170 chur hes we built or in progress of 
building, with a view to meet this great 
want, and it was to obtain a moderate 
endowment for tl churches that th 
members is ln 
cali to Parliament to assistance. He 
should state, that application had been 


te M yjesty’s Crovern. 


| 
ment in 183-4, and that appli ‘ation had 


tl 
been so. favourably received, that hie 
reme ! two or three noble Lords got 
up in f r places and xuderant yoy 
ex} ir oratit Bein late In 
ses Lowe hinge was done on 
it Occasion In 1833, a commission was 
ippointed to inquire and report on this 
subject; and although such a commission 
was considered unnecessary, because all 
the | s of tl ( W notorious 
ilready, nO opposition was made to its 
| 

ppointment. It was inferred, however 
i 


that this pl ceed na would lead to consi- 
derable delay, and it was therefore urged 
that the Commissioners should prosecute 
eed; ace 
ranged that the 
pre S¢ nted, 
ind that Parliament should act from 
time to time on those 
terms of the 


re ports. The 


resolution passed in the House 


of Comn S were hat the Commis- 

sloners ould report from time to time, 

in order that such remedies should be 


evils as Parliament 
Secretary of State, 


plied to any existing 


might think fit.” The 


appile 


4 

f 
t 
d 
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instruction to the 
inst Lord of the 
expressed ho} that the 
mmissioners would be 
closed in about six months, and therefore 
the people and the Church of Scotland 
naturally were tranquillised with that 
hope. But no report was made until th 
beginning of the year 1837, 
report, containing the state of Edinburgh, 
was made. A second report was presented 
at the commencement of the 


im addressing a letter of 


noble Lord opposite, the | 
} 


Admiralty, 


labours of the ¢ 


t 


when the first 


present Ses- 
sion relating to Glaszow 
persons in Edinburgh, taking into account 
all the exertions of all the Dissenters put 
together, and every means of religious 
Instruction at present in existence, Ina 
state of spiritual destitution was not less 
than 45,000, 
190,000; and in Glasgow the 
this matter on the attention of her Majes- 
ty’s Government, he would ol 
he did not propos 
exertions of the Dissenters in respect to 


out of a population of about 
number was 


about 65,000, out of 


serve, th it 


to interiere 


religions education; by no means. 
he was one of those who rhaps might 
think it would not only be 
richt for the State to endeavour to reclaim 
those who were now necessarily subject to 
be led away from the Established Churel 
by the absolute want of any me 
viding them any other religious instruction, 
But that w 
all that he said was, that those persons 


instruction 


justifiable but 


prop 


not intended nor 


were left wit 


who any 


from any quarter whatever, no funds being 
in possession of the Church to enable h 


to provide it—it was the duty of Parlia- 
ment to come forward to aid the Chureh 


in affording that instruction. He knew 
that it had been said, that notwithstanding 
the deficiency of means existing in Edin- 
burgh and Glasgow, there were still many 
sittings in the churches unlet sand he recol- 
lected that his noble Friend opy 

said on a former occasion that he did not 
well understand how _ people, if 
wanted to go to church, could not find 
their way to church. The misfortune was, 
that they did not want to go to church. 
That was the evil. But if they did want 
to go, they could not afford it, because the 
sittings were to be paid for, and to obtain 
them they had not the means. Let not 


osite had 


his noble Friend imagine that the church 
had anything to do with letting those 
sittings, for both in Edinburgh and Glas- 
gow they were let by the magistrates, and 
formed part of what was called the com- 


The number of 


with the | 
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UR in pressin 


mon 
| borough. 


therefore, had no 
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good, the annual revenue of the 


ministers of the ehurch, 


control 


1 


whatever ovet 
the means of aduiiting the poorer classes 
to sittings in the churehes. But it had 
been s id, that those sittings were not oc- 
cupied; that was not the case, for, in 
point of tact, they occupied by 
persons who did not pay for them, butwho 


were 


sat in them on sufferance; therefore they 
were occupied, although returned as unlet ; 
and, not being paid for, they, of course, 
were not reckoned as forming any part of 
the revenue of thechurch. The churches 
so let were really only a part of what was 
called he voluntary system. ‘Those 
churches did not provide instruction for 
the poor. It was possible for a popular 
preacher to fill a large church with per- 
sons attracted by the manner in which he 
surrounding 


performed his duties, while the 


neighbourhood remained in a_ state of 


) 
‘most deplorable ignoranee. That evil 
could be corrected only by the erec- 


| tion of parish churches. 
| 


tablished 


ins of pro- | 


The advantage 
territorial system of the Es- 

Church over the congrega- 
tional system was this—that the minister 
went out and compelled the poor to come 
in, and his powers were employed for the 
good of the people; and it was only ac- 
h had been so 


of the 


cording to that syst m, wht 
eminently successful in Scotland, that they 
could ever hope to see the wants of the 
people supplied. The other mode of build- 
church for the accommodation of 


itlord to frequent it, never 


ng oa 
those who could 
and never could, supply the wants 


of the poorer ¢ lasses. It was remarkable, 


would, 


that in two populous parishes in Glasgow, 
the attendance was exactly in proportion 
to the poverty of the pe ople - as the po- 
verty of the inhabitants increased, so did 
their attendance on the churches diminish, 
fu one parish, it appeared that the attend- 
ance of the renters of houses rated at 20/, 
and upwards, was 765 per cent.; while 
that of persons living in houses rated at 
below 5/. the attendance was only 92 pet 
cent. In the other parish, the 20/. houses 
gave 62 per cent., and the 5/, houses only 
li} percent. So it was throughout all 
the parishes, and so it must necessarily be, 
for not having the power, people very soon 
ceased to have the will to go to church; 
and vice, crime, and ignorance were per- 
petuated among them. It might appear 
paradoxical, but a church might even exist 
ge and populous parish, and not be 


4 


ina lai 


‘filled, and yet that would be no reason for 


Li? Church of 


not erecting a church, and apporti 
district for that purpose, becau 

sent the great extent ol populati 
quite out of the power of any n 
meet the wants of that extensive | 
tion. This was not a mere matt 
culation, but, in | | 
taken place. In Glasgow, four 
churches were built in the year IS 

of them were quite filled with hearers 
the other two were attended by | 
gregations, while the old city « 
the same parishes, so fai trom fa 
in the number of tl 
very considerable increase, ‘T} 

by the amount of the 

in the old church s, There w 
increase in that amount ig. 
the revenue o | 


same time the test of the number of 
attendants. So, then, | 
new churches were fill 

tion and separation of the 

in which the new cl 
Undoubtedly, the mere b 

would be of little use, n n 

ing sO many mosques, unless 


were allotted to them: for the whol 
sence of the svstem upon wl ich t | 
of Scotland looked for suecess v 


district o1 paror bial system of ailott 


reasonable extent ol popul tion to 


efforts of one individ 
dition to the ehurehes which had 
been built, as he had alrea ly Nn 


there were sixty-three whi 


chapels of ease, but to which districts, 


been allotted, an 
intents and purposes, parish cl 


Great exertions had been mad 
those churches, on the faith that 
ments would be granted by Pa 


consequence of th ibsolut 


the case. He thought that the Gov 
might be considered as pledged t 
fulfilment of that hope, and tl 
be the opinion of any one who look 
the manner in which th 
appointed, at the declarations wh 
made at the time, and at the result o 
inquiry, which had been laid on 
of their Lordships’ Hous 


4} 


having in view the promises made 


time of the appointment of the commission, 


for not complying with the terms ¢ 


report, and supplying the wants which 


been proved to exist. His noble |] 


had declared, that he was ready to 


He could 
comprehend what reason could be assigi 
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lieve t ‘ val f the 4 
tention 
° n i vice 
ju , Wil it pl Pe 
t relief? No. H 
t oO | not d interests of the 
y rests of re 1 order, morality, 
na pe ysperity ol ly 
en W the ust claims 
vi operly attended to. 
rh Se ¢ tland | id been 
iT stablished Church, iufford instruction 
st » th r. Evenasan Ol ono- 
| my, he the noble Lord to 
or 
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extend his aid to the crowded populations 
of the large towns. In the course of the last 
thirty years, there had been a vast increase 
ofcrime ; for thirty years ago the whole ex- 
pense of public prosecutionsdid not amount 
to more than 5,000/. It now exceeded 
30,000/., and that increase 
entirely owing to the absence of that 
struction to which the people had right. 
Some years ago he had heard Lord Liver- 
pool declare, in rather colloquial, but 
emphatic terms, that he considered Scot- 
land to be the best-conditioned country 


on the face of the earth. He regretted to 
say, that his country was fast losing 
that superiority in point of good con- 


duct and morals which 
possessed. But if the poor 
left crowded together in destitution of re- 
ligious instruction, 
and crime could prevail. He would not 
object to the proposal of his noble Friend 
as to the relief he intended to give the 
highland parishes, nor to his taking it from 
the fund which he had mentioned. He 
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of crime was | 
in- | 


it had formerly | 
were to be 


nothing but ignorance | 


would not now enter into the inquiry as to | 


the Bishop’s rents and tithes. He looked 
at them as belonging 
revenue, and part of 
Consolidated Fund. But, he thought, 
state was bound to come to the aid of t 
church where a case was made out, and 
find the means of providing religious in- 
struction from any fund, be it what it 
might. Although, therefore, he had no 
objection to the application of this fund, 
vet he would not admit the doctrine that 
the religious wants of the people ought to 


as now being the 


} 


to the hereditary | 


the | 


ne | 
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periodically demand an increase of stipend 
to be paid out of them by the proprietors. 
In virtue of the Act of Parliament, in the 
course of every twenty years, the parochi al 
ministers of Scotl ind might apply to the 
Court of Session for an augmentation of 
their livings, and that court had the power 
of making such addition as it might 
proper, or it might refuse any increase ; 
but, subject to that claim, once in every 
twenty years the tithes were the abolute 
property of the proprietors. If, then, the 
Government took possession of that fund 


see 


to which alone the clergy of Scotland 
could come for any necessary increase to 
their livings, the Government would be 


guilty of an act of spoliation not only as 
reg arded the lay proprietors of tithe, but 
ip regard also to the clergy of the Estab- 
lished Church. The plan proposed by the 
Government could be considered in 
other light than as a measure of spoliation, 
for if it were carried into effect, the rights 
of the clergy <r the only fund from 
which they enaid obtain any augmentation 
of their livings which circumstances might 
render absolutely would be 
absorbed. He was, however, less disposed 
to detain their Lordships on this part of 
the subject, because he had strong hopes 
that the noble Viscount at the head of 


ho 


cessary, 


her Majesty’s Government would yet re- 


ceive some fresh light on the su bject from 
persons in Scotland who were not opposed 
Administration, but friendly to its 
He could not allow him- 


his 
general policy. 


| self to think that the noble Viscount would 


be considered in proportion to the amount | 


of such funds. If the fund, as it existed, 
afforded any facility to his noble Friend 
he was glad of it, but he protested against 
the necessary connexion between the 
amount of this fund and the _ people’s 
wants. Neither did he wish to enter 
any great length into the third part of the 
noble Viscount’s scheme,—namely, that 
of altering the act of 1707, by which 
tithes were held by lay impropriators. A 
noble and learned Lord, who had left the 
House, had characte rised that measure as 
an act of spoliation, and in truth it was 
nothing else, both with respect to the 
landowners and the church. The former 
had held their property from the passing 
of the act down to the present time, sub- 
ject to known and fixed charges regulated 
by Act of Parliament. ‘The clergy had 


fixed claims upon those teinds, and could 


at | 
| by surprise. 


| which 


in carrying into execution a 
project, which, in his estimation, was 
directly at variance with the promises 
given when the Commission was _ first 
established ; he was sure the noble Vis- 
count could not act in a manner so oppo- 
site to good faith. The suggestion of 
such a course had, indeed, taken all parties 
When the Commission was 
first appointed, he thought the terms in 
its authority was couched looked 
something like as if an interference with 
property was contemplated by its framers, 
property which was not, and ought not, to 
have been subject to any such control ; 
and he had, at the time, urged the point 
upon the attention of their Lordships. 
But the Government had taken some steps 
to allay the apprehension which the terms 
of the Commission had excited, and Lord 
J. Russell, in a letter to the noble Earl 
(Minto), who was the nominal head of the 
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terms to the fears which had been roused jon the su 


that private property was to be interfered 
with. In that letter, Lord J. Russell said 
there was another misapprehension as to 
the objects of the Commission. It was 
feared, that the might 
interfere with private property; and h¢ 


Commissioners 


enroined the noble Earl, at the head of 


the Commission, to guard avainst why 
such misapprehension, as it was not the 
intention of the Government to interfere 
with any of those rights secured to indivi 
duals by any Act of the 
Scotland; and he 
noble Earl 

remained in Scotland which could be ap- 


further desired 1 


to asceitain what 


plied to the extension of the means of 


spiritual instruction consistently with the 
existing statutes. That letter tranquillized 
the minds of the people of Scotland; but 
last year, the noble Viscount opposite 
threw out a suggestion, that the tithes 
might be appropriated for additional 
endowments to the church, and to that 
suggestion he (the Earl of Aberdeen) ad- 
verted at the time, and the report of his 
observations was the cause of great ex- 
citement in Scotland, and the discussion 
on the subject was noticed in the assembly 
of the church. He would just mention to 
their Lordships some observations of a 
learned Member of the Assembly, friendly 
to the Government of the noble Viscount 
In re to the si 
the noble Viscount. The learned gentk 


man observed, that he had a very clear 


reestion thrown out by 


opinion on the subject of the suggestion 
thrown out by the noble Viscount. Set 
tled as the teinds were, he continued, hi 
considered it neither politic nor just to 
appropriate them in the manuer proposed, 
as an Act of Parliament had been passed 
preventing their appropriation in any way 
without the consent of the proprietors, and 
he considered any appropriation of those 
teinds inconsistent with the statutes as a 
direct violation of private property. The 
learned gentleman further observed, that 
when the matter had been properly repre 


sented to the Government, he was sure | 


persevere in the courss 
pro pose d,as he was convineed that not! ne 
would tend more to defeat the obj et in 


view, than throwing such an apple ot dis 


they would not 


cord between the 
clergy of Seotland. 
re spected judge, w 
highest importance, and entitled to every 


proprietors and t 
A learned and most 


hose opinion was of the 
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ration, expressed similar sentiments 
bject. Was it, then, as an apple 


of discord between the landlords and the 


church that the noble Viscount had thrown 


out the suggestion to which he had 

alluded ? Ll isted not ; vet he could 

hardly help believing that the learned 

rentieman, W se Opinions he had. stated 

» their | Ss, was f n his 

recko If t plan of e noble Vis- 

t was 1 in, tl would 

Vis tors d to 

i 

p could Viscount 

wo Ve tia d I l 

several of | st influent sons in 
t nonstra st the 

| ind | sted that 
those rem stra s woud Luc tl 
noble Viscount to re er the subject 

\s a huml adv ite of thie chureh of 


Scotland, he was confident he micht safely 
right rev. 
tland was 


oral ful to the ri ht 4 Prelates of Eng- 
land for the support she had already re- 
ceived from then All fe lings of hosti- 


lity, if ever they existed, between the two 
long since entirely passed 


uway, and it was wisdom for both to look 


{ each other fot support against those 
ve striving equally to 

re 1d destroy both. rh question 
now was, ‘* Church or no Church ;” and 
| was sure € was Of no 
tion when | said, that the ( hur hy of 
Scotland looked with grateful confidence 
for support l assistunce on the present 


occasion to the Church of Enel d. The 


Earl opposie (Earl Mint vad said, 
on a fol r ¢ sion, that |} ved 
himself 1 e t only Member of 1 

Church f Seotland » then | rash ps’ 
House. novtk Kail was mistaken. 
He professed himself a Member of the 
Chureh of Scotland, id held othe 


in her courts; but while he proudly made 


this acknowledgment, he did so with th 
rreatest respect fo! the Church of England 
It had not been trom any examinatios: of” 
the doctt s of the Chureh of Eneland. 


of but behlevinge the Church ot 
Scotland to be the true Church, and that 
it was admirably dapte 1 to secure peace, 


order, and a high state of morality amonyst 


| 
| 
| 
| 
yf 
Ss 
n 
d 
h 
10 
2 
nt 
Ss. | pol from any doubts as t those doctrines, 
ns 
rd 
irl 
he 
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the people, he had seen no cause to aban- 
don the Church of his fathers and of his 
country. But he made these observations 
with the eatest respect f the Church 
of England. It was impossib!e for him 
to entertain any other feelings than those 
of the most profound respect for th 
Church of England, honoured as he had 
been fur thirty vears of 
friendship of tl e most rev. Prelate oppo- 


site, the head of that Church. Of that 


most rev. Prelate | voul 1vVno 1 

in his presence, than that even in t y 

he had es 1 tr l { 

calumny. It grieved him to thi that 

this mmportant qu i \ 

ssumed anything of a pa ( iT 

t might b unavola ; e could 


most sincerely sav, that in Scotland the 


question was ne so considered by the 
people; the Churchot tland had never 
sidered It aS a pares | stion 

those humble and pious men, the ministers 


of that Chureh with whom he was 1 


communication, had not a shadow of party 


feeling on the subject. They only looked 
to the support ind extension o! 
blishment, of the importance « f which they 
were so deeply sensible. He thought, 
too, that those pious men woul 
the justice 
his communications with them considered 
the subject as a party question, He had 


alwavs entreated them to rely on her Ma- 


jesty's Government, and especiaily on the 


noble Viscount—lh id bid th m to 


hope against hope; and he still trusted 
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this year to not less than 30,0007. He 
thought it right, when Government treated, 
by a proposal which was mere derision, 
the wants of the people of Se tland almost 
with inditlerence, that the p ople of that 
country should know what sum a few 
ry lawvers could devour. If no result 
was to aris from the Commission more 
than what had been propos d—if the ex- 
pense was to be the only result of its in- 


vestizvations, he kuew not how he could 


characterise it but as a gigantic job. The 
n Earl conclud by moving for a re- 
tul eX] t Com- 
} ni } ( n tup to th 
| nt 
Visi int Melhour said, that although 


the noble Earl bad given up the motion 


\\ h he had at first entertained as to the 
proper terms of his motion—although li 
had aband d his idea of moving a 


he subject, he 


t 
}thougnt that, ¢ nsidering th nature of the 


| 
to say, that he had never in | 


ibyect—cons leru the avowed object ol 
the noble Earl’s motion—and considering 
what would be the object of such a general 
motion, th pplication toi vrant of 
noney from the public tur Is—the nobl 
Earl had wiselv abstained from making a 


eral motion; and although the motion 
, which he had concluded would lead 
to no practical result, yet he had nothing 


but rratitude to offer to the ne ble Earl for 


vavine brought the subject under the con- 
sideration of the House. It was a great 


ier M yjesty’s Crovernment to 
Ls fth n ble 
Karl, what were thi opinions which he 
entertained, what was the object he had 
course he in- 
ended to pursue; and he returned his 
he had 
yrought the question before their Lord- 


ships, although the speech with which he 
| 


] | } 

bad int luced it had little te Go with the 

resolution with wht he had coneluded, 


ind which related to a point of public 


In the latter end of his speech 


the noble Harl re pu liated the noti n that 


x 
any party feeling or any political violence 


t| settl ment ol the q restion 
would y ictal for all 
ties lhe notice he had to 
propose ould prove eriftv of his 
jal | l the ubject, 
sed es ion fOr 
an il provis r made to 
m Live tual wants peopl 
bt Lye ultting th 
eut G ( Iv to th 
h y) much pre 1, th felt com 
pell d to abstain fiom moving any such 
resoluth { theretore, 
vould only mos return, showing 
the expense of the Comantsston from its 
commeucement up to the present time. 
Theu Li dsh | aS uid coll t that the | 
Con s n was appotnted in July, 1s 5 


and up to last year the expenses had | 


amounted to 20,0004, and ii it went on 


at the same rate, they would amount in 


i vernment had been driven so 


had been introduced or intermixed with 
this question, and disclaim d such a feel 
ing both on the part of himself and of the 
Church of Scotlaud; but he must say, that 


this disavowal was not in keeping with th 
commencement ofl the noble Kcarl’s own 


speech, stated that the Go 


in which he 


contrary 


lta his (Lord Melbourne’s) wishes, and 
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to what the noble Earl was pleased to say 
in so complimentary a manner his usual 


wit nt 


character, by the pressure from wi nou, |} 


and that they had brought forward this 


measure for the pu 


i 


political party to preserve a political in- 


fluence in the country. It was very well 
also for the noble Earl to disclaim thi 


participation in political feelings on this | 


subject by the Church of Scotland: but 
he had been very much misinformed of the 
state of this question in that untry if 
such were the case. Was it not . 
on both sides of the House that this f 
a considerable topic in the election di 
sions in that country; and had t 
Lordships themselves received no a 
euous hints upon the question lle must 
say, that, in his opini net ie noble Lor 
better have abstained from making suc} 
remarks ; for if noble Lords opposit 
charges against others of being forced by 
a pressure from without, they could, wit 
ease, have such charges retorted on them 
For himself, however, he would willingly 
dismiss such topic: altogether: he | 
not brought them forward on the present 
occasion, and he insisted that thev should 
not go further. The noble Earl had aecu- 


} | 
} 


rately detailed the course which her M 
jesty’s Government meant to pursue, and 
which, after consideration, they had 
adopted, and, as he thought, upon tl 
whole, wisely and prudently adopted 
Upon the first and third Pp int, relating t 
the bishop’s teinds, and t 

of the Act of 1707, with the view ot 


ce ring’ it more etiectu il Tor t] purposes 
for which it was enacted, his 1 le nd 
had been e yMparatively silent, and | 

had confined himsel: pri illy ft th 
reports which had been made with respect 
to Edinburch and Glaszow, and the deter- 


mination which the CGrovernment had st 
not to grant any immediate relief or ass 
ance to the chief towns, wath respect t 
the question as to the statements in thi 
report, the noble Earl had overrated 11 
quantity of destitut 


ing into consideration the church sittines 


= 
“ 


the chapel sittings, and the number in the 


Dissenting pl ices of worship, the propor- 


tion was rather more than forty-four per 


cent. to the amount of the whole popula 
tion, and afforded as much as was neces 
sary for the usual proportion who coul 


DI 
attend divine worship. With respect also 


to Glasgow, the amount of deficieney was 
not very great. Let them look how the 


s. The 
certain 
es- 
1, 
GCe 

it 

Ti¢ 


1 to 
r. 
t Se 
| 
uu i 
vry 
\ ie 
ht 


not 


ould n fon tel 


{matter stood. In the first place, there * 
mi be 1 free sittings. The ministers 2 
re of the Church did not like them; the z 
a n the cl it lered 4 
far. Ther not | 
iad. free sit ; were admitted, then 
ot that Government 
but t was no th n 
L en \ D it that no = 
f 
1 pe! upyv thos tit 
{ 
i} i it, to 
, extent, the unlet sittings were n 
t th i i i i 
| cess V1 th pres t } 
5 sters, that they may t the : 
(| seats n | id, 
a take t con! i that to him 
pe ve neertail j rreatest 
it of u sittinos was a 
VW iia ive { expect 
ie noble Earl. But ther is another 
al With res to t ciaim le on behalf ; 
of thes reat towns {01 sistanee, which 
vn alarmed him « rably, and which in- 
oO lu 1h hof | 
} duced paus etore ne embarked In 
ry a course t end of which % 
nd i foresee, and of which he c g 
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the consequences. His noble Friend said, 
“ You won't give assistance to Edinburgh 
or to Glasgow, and by parity of reasoning 
it to Aberdeen, Dundee, 

towns of 


you will not give 
Paisley, and the other great 
Scotland ? Now, the C 


two of the 


ymMmissioners had | 
gone through great towns of | 
Scotland oh), and 
there had been shown, according to the 
Earl, a 


(Glasgow and Edinbur 


noble yreat amount of religious 


destitution. Did their | rdship Kno 
the amount of destitution of rel Is In- 
struction in the eitv of London and West- 


minster? It appeared bv tl 
of the Eeclesiastical 


Commissioners, that 
in thirty-four parishes London a d| 
Westminster, cont In populatior of| 
1,137,000, there was only church accom. | 


modation for 
apprehended that the 
and of the 


worship, were 


tion of religious instruction, 


means of attending rel: 
infinit lv greater in this me tropolis than in 
any part of Seotland. 
were not to be compared or named in the | 
What did their 
suppose would be the case with the other 
great towns in England and Scotland, 
they 
enter, if they once suffered a grant to be 


Nav, the two cases | 


same day. Lordships 


Into | 


whose condition nust necessarily | 


made in this instance from the general re- 


sources of the country, instead of from 
the appropriate funds of the church itself, 


to which—and he viewed it with wonder 


and astonishment—the friends of the 
Chureh of Scotland clung with wonderful 
tenacity. ‘* Let us,” said they, “ have it 


from the consolidated fund, not from the 


bishops’ teinds ; we would rather not have 


jet us once get oul 


it from that; but 
hands into the por ke ts of the pe ople ot 
the country, and we 


have ample 
without diminishing our own re- 


shall 
MmMeaus 
is their | ord- 


sources, Now, there were, 


ships we I} knew, many great and bene- 

volent objects which they all had in view, 
‘ 

and were all anxious, if possible, to ae- 


complish, There were many evils to re 


medy, manv nutsaneces to be done away 
‘ be gained bya liberal 
th knew 
they must not appeal to the power and 
country. 


many advantages to 
expenditure ; but for which 
resources of the They must 
consider what was proper and what was 
If they 


reneral educa- 


possible to be done. were to be 
required to provid for the 


tion of the pe yple, for a system of prison 


discipline, and for every sort of purpose 
that might be devised for the benefit of | 
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the country, while, on the other hand, no 
retrenchment was to be for a moment ad- 
mitted, how, he would ask, could sucha 
magnitude of claims on the public be met 
\ll was to be expe nse—all was to be de- 
at the 
time, there was the greatest ] 


mand on the public ; while, 


same 
ossible un- 


willingness to admit anything like re- 
trenchment. He apprehended that i hi 
were to propose any addition to the 


public 


burdens for these various purposes, and 
especially to meet the claim on the part 
of the Church of Seotland, it would not 
be looked upon with any particular favour, 
or submitted to with very great) patienc 

Their L Iships well knew that the athairs 
of a country must be conducted upon tt 


same principles as those ot 
Doubtless 


desirable to be obtainec 


private man. 
there were many things very 
and 
atluirs but he knew 


done bya 
private 


man his 
| 


well that if he borrowed money for the 
purpose of etfectine those cl inges and 
improvements which he desired, it might 


not turn out so profitable as he expected, 
or, at all events, not in suthcient time to 
prevent his entire ruin. = It was something 
attairs of a country. It 

only what 
done, not only what it was 


like this in the 
behoved them to consider not 
to b 
wise and « xped ent to do, but what it was 
possible to do. And among those objects 
which it was desirable to effect, they must 
look to those first which were most tmme- 
diate and most necessary for the public 
bene fit and ady iwntag hie h, too, he 
looked at the amount of the expense 
now ealled for 


which such grants as that 


he was unwilling, 


necessarily must induce, 
he was unprepared, at present, to propos 


it, or at any time, without much further 

conside ration of the subject, and clearly 

seeing to what it would lead. ‘The 

Earl had said, that he had no objection 

to take held 

that the church had a claim upon the 


state to the amount whi 


nobl 


Is, but he 


the bishops’ té¢ 


He was ready to give th 
tiends, but he did 


cisively, 


quire, 
most distinetly and de- 
whatever might be the conse 
quence, deny the claim of the chureh 
whatever the ehureh 
\\ hatever 
should certainly be done with prudence 


It was 


upon the state for 


might require. could be do: 


and wisdom, a great, useful, and 
but, at the same time, he 
pursue 
recklessness, with 


salutary object, 
thought there was a disposition to 
that object with great 


great imprudence, and in a manner they 
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would find to be most dangerous and de- 


structive. It was wise and prudent 


\ 
that their Lordships were wishing to ctle« 
precisely the same objects th ‘ 
tended to | elleet d OY th Let of lj 
to look back to that Act, and 
whether, consist ntly with th 
intention of the | wl | I 
might not { 
ethecting t 

all desirous, if poss ! 
and Cl) i 
of all the | | 

wh h could t Ssuvees i 

reared to hin Was 
and the prud course 
to pursus lona 
erected, evervty< \ 
oueht to | i th 
Chureh of Sx ts \ iy 
would agree, that the relieious wants 
Scotland should | pi | by 
land itself. It was better, much mot 
much more prudent, that this should b 
than that they should rashly and Dp 
dently plunye themselves into a ¢ irs 
which a great charge and burden y 
ini} sea On ( \ vid 
d lot, | rin Wail ti 
sarily crease, ana a 
Onerous On t al irces 
the country. 

The Archbis ) | ( 
heard, with considerabl m 
and surprise, the answer of the noble \ 
count to the e!| COUN 
Statement that bad | le 
noble Friend, the Bai \berd 

hose luminous ports on the 
Chures himodatl | ire i 
Giassow, would have convineed 
that there were large masses of the peo} 
those towns who had no vdvanta 
whatever of religious instructi r past 
Stperiute | ( that | 
the evidence would have show: 
cessity of Government proceeding up 
the plan which it appeared they had o1 
einally laid down, that of rel ving the 
erying wants of th clues It such we 


not the intention of the Government, \ 


could be the Object ¢ f issuing a commis- 


sion to learn what those wants w 
‘Let us,” said the Government 
know what are these wants.” What wa 


the inference ? Why, that havine AS¢ 


tained what they were, Government woul 
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But, said the noble Viscount, ‘ we shall 


Church of 


have both these churches coming upon the ' 


Consolidated fund.” The consolidated 
fund! Why, that was a measure which 
the Church of England deprecated above 
all things. Of all the proposals made for 
the improvement of the Church of Eng- 
land, there was none, and the noble Vis- 
count knew it, more deprecated than that 
of its being placed upon the Consolidated 
fund. The noble Viscount was a party 
with himself (the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury), and for which they had both been 
subject to many misrepresentations and 
unjust suspicions to recommending a plan 
for supplying the wants of the Church 
from her own resources. That those wants 
far exceeded the wants of the Church of 
Scotland he admitted; indeed, the fact 
could not be denied; but there were means 
provided for meeting those wants without 
coming to the public for money. Again, 
the noble Viscount said, ‘‘ we shall have 
the Church of Ireland, too, making appli- 
cation for his assistance.” What! had the 
noble Viscount ceased to speak of a sur- 
plus? Was there not at least property 
sufficient to provide for the Church of 
Ireland if properly applied to for that 
purpose? The question before their 
Lordships was as to the wants of the 
Church of Scotland ; those wants appeared 
to be small in comparison with the wants 
of the Church of England; and it was 
because they came within a manageable 
compass that he considered they deserved 
the attention of Parliament. The first 
argument of the noble Viscount was, that 
there was no such want; and the next 
was, that those wants were so extensive 
that no means could supply them without 
entrenching upon the public revenues. 
Why did not the noble Viscount think of 
that before he appointed the Commission ? 
There was an inconsistency in the argu- 
ment of the noble Viscount. Scotland 
had been deservedly celebrated for the 
good order and economy that had been ob- 
served through the influence of the parish 
ministers, when the ministers of the Church 
were adequate to the amount of the popu- 
lation; but that population had since in- 
creased threefold—the same number of 
ministers would not now therefore do. 


There were many churches in Edinburgh 
and Glasgow which had been built by 
private subscription, and others were ready 
to be built by sums of money already col- 
What they wanted, therefore, 


lected 
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were not churches, but endowments for 
ministers. Now, this expense would be 
altogether so limited, and could by no 
possibility lead to any further demands on 
the part of other churches in England and 
Ireland, that he would appeal to the noble 
Viscount to say, in candour, whether the 
argument he had urged on this head was 
tenable. A case of considerable destitution 
had been made out, and to which, if timely 
assistance were given, a remedy might be 
applied which would be beneficial in the 
highest de rree to the spiritual inter Sts, 
to the morals and happiness of the 
mass of the population in the great towns, 
In many of those great towns there was no 
check on the conduct of the p ople by the 
influence and behaviour of the hivher 
Many were in extreme indigence, 
and the very despairing and comfortless 
state into which they were thrown by that 
indizence often led them into intem- 
perance, left as they were without the 
protection of pastoral instruction, which 
would perhaps bring them back to the 
right path. For instance, there was the dis- 
trict called the Water of Leith, near Edin- 
burgh. It was stated, that the population 
was 1,400; of these ninety-two attended 
Dissenting chapels, and seventy the Church; 
the rest were in the habit of attending no 
place of worship. Since the report was 
made, a church had been built, and there 
was now a congregation of 300 or 400 col 
lected from that population that were before 
not in the habit of attending any religious 
assembly at all. He had no doubt, that 
similar results would flow from building 
other places of religious worship, if 
proper endowments for the Ministers 
were provided, which would lead to a 
correction of that faulty system which 
had borne so hard upon the poor in 
those great cities. In those towns, there 
appeared to be a very religious feeling. 
There were a great number of those 
charities which did honour to most of 
the populous places in this island: but 
the teacher, of course, could not have 
the same weight as a regular minister 
would have; and then there was the great 
evil of the clergyman who preached see- 
ing very few or none of his parishioners 
there. This was not the fault of the clergy 
of Scotland. It did not exist till certain 
feelings had become so strong against the 
church —till attacks had been made upon 
the establishment, and the intention to 
subvert it had been avowed by men ot 


Scotland. 


creat 


classes, 


j 
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high character for piety, and from whom | 


he never should have expected an avowal 
so contrary to their former professions, so | 
contrary as he should have tl 

those principle s of the gospel which they 


so well understood, and so contrary to 
that feeling of attect 
unite all Christians one with the other, 
ind who had now declared their convi 


tion, that the only se iptural supy 
the church was the vol tary beney 

of individuals. He ref dtot 

of an individual of great theological 

in this countrv: and also to the laneua 
of some distinguished persons a 
Scottish dissenters, who | iven the 


evidence before the Commissioners 


was one portion of that evidencs parti- 
} +} 

cular, which gnuneared.(.. him, to show tl 

bivotry of dissent, bevond anything h 


ever read or witnessed on any former o 

casion. ‘Till this time, the clergy of Ncot- 
land were always considered as exemplary 
patterns to our. 
indeed, had the clerey of the Church o 
inegland been taunted with the superior 
conduct and piety of the clergy of Scot 
land. ‘Thatt runt Was always ur rast; f 

however well the Scottish clergy migh 
have behaved, he must still put in a claim 
for the great body of the English clergy. 
But now quit a different language is 
heard. ‘The established church of Scot- 
land was now to be put down, merely be- 
There was 


Th it est b- 


cause it was an establishment. 
no other ground against it. 

lishment was settled by the act of union, 
in which it was declared, that the 
religion, and the 
pline of their Church Government were 
unalterably established; and that there 
should be no other Church Goven 


condition and = disci- 


ment within the realm of 
All this was established by that solemn 
Act which united th: 
moreover, the Sovereig 
do that which was not required to be 
done by the Church of Eneland, namely, 


that immediately on the accession, tl 
Sovereign should take an oath to maintain 


the Protestant Church in Scotland. With 
respect to the engagement which was con- 
tracted by the Sovereign on taking that 
oath, he thoucht it was 
Viscount’s consideration whether the sup- 
porting the Church of Scotland might « X- 
tend not only to abst ining from acts that 
would prejudice that Chureh, but tO gIV no 
it such support as would enable it etlec- 


worth the noble 
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tually t¢ dischara ull the duties f rwh h 
if yin tituted No W 
ct tothe D ting « oy of Scot- 
land would vl r they were 
i thi t | l \ i= 
i st well that 
wa I larg p f th 
\ were in OT Ol 
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It 
( 
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i ( t W 
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cof 
he most eilect rt 
( \ ot s} tual nd 
! 11! il O! i¢ 
people ; and it aid apy to | ob 
tT S1S to with 
Id pol om Ul ( ch t pur- 
| the feelings of t Dissen 
t But t re Wa th t upon 
W h he would put it to t Dissent 
then whether it wet nsis 
with the Christian spirit which they pro- 
fessed, to sacrifice the real interests of the 
Church to what micht be called tl in 
terestsota { whether they were acting 
right in expecting that the Legislature 
hould so fa ve way to the Dissenters’ 
scruples s to sav since we cannot 
i count to you, theretore we 
1 vour advi nd give none 
t Estal ied Chun Su 
| ! mict be very well | the mouth 
of a sect: but what were churches sti- 
tuted for, except for the good of the peop! 
pt for tl Spirit il eliare rnd 
tem pr | advantage of t rreat of 
the population? For these two things 
ci d not be s parated ; i that contri 
buted most to the happiness of society, 
the in se of virtue, the extension of 
morality, th caiminution of vik d the 
suppression of crin must alwa tand 
u n the basis of religion fle was per 
feetly willing to give the Dissenters credit 
for all they had done, and he desi 1, that 


hev should have full toleration: but, at 


ithe same time, he maintained that the 
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Church Establishment of a country de- 
served support, and in the country of which 
they were then speaking he did not see 
anything by which the Ministers of the 
Church could having 
forfeited their claims to the contidence of 


the State. 


be considered as 


Their general character was 
that of men well acquainted with divinity 
—of good moral character—ot assiduous 
attention to 
tuality in attendance to thew several ad- 


their dutieS—ol great 


and of unwearied diligenes 


Lhe clergyman 


ministrations, 
In teaching. 
parish had upon an average a populat 

aes | attend to, and he be- 


OT oO, 10g souls to 
accus 


lieved nobody had o 
lecting their duties as far as the strength 
whim to 


of each individual would all 
) 
Under these circumstances, he could not 


abstain from making an appeal to the 


noble Viscount on behalf of the people of 
Seotland, whose religious wants were not 
adequately supplied. ‘The only cround 
that the noble Viscount had taken in op- 
position to the views of the noble Earl, 
He conceived, that 
the expense of providing adequate Church- 
accommodation in the great towns of 
Scotland would be very moderate; but, 
the expense might be, he felt 


confident that an ample return would be 


was that of expense. 


whatever 


1 the increased morality and 


1 for it 


fou 
ppiness of the people, which 


+ 


ought to be, and no doubt 
oh 
pressio 
ind of 


misery of 


was, the great 


tof every Government—in the sup- 


. of vice, of habits of int mperance, 


other misconduct, which led to 


V kind, and to 


and pauperisni in particular; and in the 
diminution of crime, the suppression of 
which was in itself a source of so much 
exnense to the country. Upon these 


conside ‘LIONS, he hoped that the noble 
Viscount would be induced to reconsidet 


act upon those 
determined his 
Commission to 
and extent 
Scotland. 


his resolution, and to 
which first 
issue a 


principles 
Gaovernment to 
the character 
of the religious destitution in 

‘The Earl of Rosebery, in so very thin a 


Louse. did not intend to offer more than a 


very few observations upon the important 
subject which had been brought under then 


j 


eration, Hot a 


» church of Scotland, nobody 


could be more anxious than he was to gis 


a full and substantial support to t! 


able establishment, believing as he did 


that it was a church most peculiarly appli- 
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| were aS warm as many of 


(hat 


| 
| 


ssed 


Scotland. 


cable to the feelings, wants, and wishes of 
the people of that part of the kingdom. 
When the noble Earl who brought the 
subject forward, stated, that since the union 
no topic had created so much excitement 
in the minds of body of the 
people in Neotland, he (Lord Roseberry) 

admitted the 
of the noble Earl’s proposition, 
the inference which the 
from it; for the true 
ch existed was, 
rehension that no money would 


be granted for the 
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! 
the grea 


fully agreed with him. He 
accuracy 
but tot lly dent 
noble Earl 


‘ause of the ex 


dre 


itemment wh 


support of the church, 


but the very reverse—a strong and eeneral 
feeling of alarm lest a grant of public 
money should be made for the purpose, 


without further and more careful consider- 
This feeling was not confined to 
Scotland; a 
great many persons attached to the estab- 


lishmeut in principle, and inthe abstract 


the dissenting interests im 


the Dissenters 


agaist the grant of money sought for by 


the noble Earl (the Earl of Aberdeen) Op- 
posite. There was a large public meeting 
held in one of the burzhs of Scotland not 
long ago to petition Parliament against the 
proposed grant, at which there were many 
churchmen as well as Dissenters; and who 
was the Why, one of the 
elders of the church of Scotland—a cir- 


chairman ? 


and irresist- 
ible proof that the objection to the pro 
posed grant was not confined to the Dis- 


cumstance affording a stron 


senters. Tle did not intend to ch irge the 
supporters of the grant with wilful misre 
presentation; but acting, as he supposed, 
from erroneous inform ition, if Was certain 
they intO many 
statements of 
The most reverend prelate 
| their 


had fallen exagre- 


tirures. 
who last ad- 


had put it to 


rations their 


Lordships 


lthe noble Viscount (Viscount Melbourne) 


whether it would not be consistent with his 
original intention, having instituted an in- 
quiry upon the subject, that after that in- 
quiry had been made he should immedi- 
ately follow it up by proposing a grant of 
money to meet the destitution which 
appeared to exist. But if the inquiry 
proved, that the defici ney in chureh ac- 
commodation was by no means so creat as 
was supposed prior to thi Inquiry 
the fact), 


duty ol t 


made (which he concluded was 


itthen, hethouehlt, became th 
noble Viscount at the head of the Govern 
ment to pause a little before he established 


the dangerous precedent of proposing to 
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Parliament to make a grant out of the 
Consolidated fund for the assistance of the 
church in Scotland. But in point of fact 
the deficiency of church accommodation in 
the great towns of Scotland, and especially 
in Edinburgh and Glasgow, was not neat 
so great as it had been represented to 
be. In the rural districts of Seotland, the 
heritors were bound, in 
to take care that accommodation should b 
provided for forty- te ur per cent. of ti 


population. Now, taking that proport 

as the basis of a caleulati to | 1 l 
to the population of the creat towns, it 
would appear that in Edinburgh church 
accommodation ought to be provided for 
45,000 persons. ft was pros by the 
inquiry set on toot by the noble Viscount 
that church accommodation was already 
provided in) Edinburgh f upwards of 


39,000 persons, so that the deticiency 
that city amounted only to about 

But in p int of fact, it did not amo 
even to that, for it was found that the un- 
occupied seats in the different places ot 
worship amounted very nearly to one 
twenty. 
lation, it would seem that Glaszow ought 


) ‘ 
Proceeding upon the same ealeu- 


to have church accommodation for 95,000, 
It had accommodation for 85,000, and in 
that city, as in Edinburgh, the proportion 
of unoccupied seats was about the same. 
It was evident, then, that the want of ac- 
commodation was by no meaiis so great as 


had been represented, and certainly 1 


great as to demand a grant of public 
money to provide against it. After entering 
into some further details, the noble Earl 
proceeded to express a hope that this sub- 
ject, which was one of vital importance t 
Scotland, would never be touched upon 
with anything that approached to party 
prejudice or political bias. 
ject that, of all others, ought to be con- 
sidered upon its real merits alone, with 
reference only to the important and sacred 
objects which must be common to both 
sides of the House, and without reference 
to the triumph of one party over another, 
or to the support of one description of Pro- 
testantism in the shape of dissent over an 
established Protestant church, which hi 
was as anxious as the noble Earl (the Earl 
of Aberdeen) or the most reverend prelate 
could be to support, maintain, and defend. 

The Earl of Haddingto 2 felt creat re eret 
in addressing so thin a house on so im- 
portant a question, on a subject of such 
vital interest to the country to which he 


It was a sub- 
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had the honour to belong, but still he felt 
himself imperatively called uy to offer 
v observations to s 
address Lordships t ty 
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Was nola large amountof destitution as to 
religious instruction in Scotland. That 
could not be remedied by the Dissenters 
in that conntry. It could be operated upon 
only by the parochial system. ‘The loss 
would here, then, be found to fall tl 
most severity on the poor, for in Scotland, 


as well asin this country, the poor were 
found most attached to the Established 
Church. It was on them the loss would 
fall. They would be left unprovided tor, 
as to this most necessary and most 


important blessing. It was therefore on 
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to ask any man to contribute to the sup- 
port of a church to which he did not be- 
long. What a ground for exemption from 
a contribution to which all were justly 
liable! As well might he say, that he 
was an enemy to the shedding of blood, 


and that a man who took the life of 


another In war incurred equal guilt with 
an assassin, and on these scruples, to claim 
an exemption from the payment of any 


i 


taxes, as they went to support war. It 


i Was well Known, (that the church, il pro- 


per] supported, would gr atly benetit the 


behalf of the destitute poor that he and peopi Le was, therelore surprised that 
those who concurred with him on this} the religious portion of the Dissenters— 
question now appealed to their Lord- | for there were political Dissenters in that 
ships, and asked them for that aid which, | country as elsewhere —should be opposed 
as had been well observed by the most | to the support of that church; but he was 
rev. Prelate, to whom the eternal grati- | still more surprised to learn that any mem- 
tude of the country was due for his exer- | ber of that church should | opposed to 
tions to disseminate the blessings of reli- | its du support. He bad heard from the 
PIOUS Instruction, provicing them with n ble rl op) site it an elder otf that 
that instruction, would provide also for | chureb bad presided at a meeting opposed 
their temporal happiness and comfort. ito its claims. He ild not deny the fact 
What was the objection to the erant but he « } ippyv to state is hrm convi 


this aid? It was, that the 7 reasury woul 
be assailed with simila 

other quarters. It would seem, that it had 
been already so assailed, as if the cry was, 
as Falstaff had it, ‘* Rob me the Exche- 


quer.” He was not aware til now, that 


his noble Friend at the head of the Go- 


1 
} 


vernment had been so assailed; but be 
that as it might, he would say, that within 
reasonable limits, the state was bound to 
provide for the religious instruction of the 
people. The claims of the Church of 
Scotland were strong on the state. When 
the population of that country was far 
wi hin its present limits, the maintenance 
of that Church had been made a funda- 
mental part of the union with this country. 
If any one at that day had predicted that 
the time would come when no aid should 
be given to it from the state, it would 
have been said that there should be 
no union, or that the church should be 
adequately provided for. There were two 
parties in Scotland who were opposed to 
the Established Church. There were the 
Cameronians, who ec illed themselves the 
real chureh of Scotland, and who asserted 
that the Established Church had fallen into 
error. They held any ccanexion with the 
state to be profane, yet they were not 
friends to the voluntary principle. ‘There 
were then the Dissenters, who supported 
the voluntary principle, and who main- 
tained that it was a violation of conscience 


;} tion that all the munisters, elders, and 


oflice-bearers, vast majority of the 
members of the chureh, were jomed in 
earnestly praying that the Government 


would consent to give it the aid which 


| they sourht. ife did not bel ve, that 


creater tuterest had been excited in Scot- 
land on any public question since the union, 


\ 


}and he was certain that her Jiajestys Mi- 


nisters would greatly consult their own 
interest in complying with the general feel- 
ing of the country in this respect. He 
had little expectation, however, that the 
] ] 

Government would take such a course, 
for it was a fact, well known, that Minis- 

ters derived support in all parts of the 


kingdom from those who were hostile 
to church establishments. They derived 


it in Ireland, fram those who took no 
pains to disguise their wish to pull down 
the church of that country—they derived 
it in Scotland from those who wer 
strongly hostile to the Established Church 
there—and they derived it in England 
from those who were opposed to the Church 
Establishment here. Those were parties 
whom the Ministers of the Crown dared 
not disoblige. It could not be denied that 
the Dissenters in Scotland had been the 
means of bringing several boroughs over to 
the interest of Government. Uad it been 


the other way, and that ten or twelve of 
those boroughs had gone against them, 


they would have found, that their tiny ma- 
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jority in the House of Commons would 
soon have dwindled down to nothing; but 
he was sure, that in the long run Ministers 


+ 


would be greater gainers, and would best 
consult their own interests by complying 


with the general feelings of the country 
than they now did by appointing those 
Commissioners. In conclusion, the noble 
Karl thanked the House for 
with which it had heard him. 

The Earl of Minfo would detain 
louse but for a short time, but 
there were one or two points on which h 
\nd first 
respecting the great destitution which was 
said to prevail in Scotland of the means of 
Spiritual instruction, The fact of 
destitution had been taken entirely for 
eranted throurhout the discussion by 


the 


very 


wished to make a few remarks. 


this 


Lords Opposite 
dence of destitution had 
He would, 
stating, from the report, what the an 
destitution truly was. 
howev 
was not a purely Scotch questi 
must be considered in connexion with the 
spiritual condition of England, and he 
thought he should be able ina y 


; no sort of practical evi- 
been adduced. 
the libs rtv of 
unt of 


betore ( SO 


| 
KC 


therefore, ti 


} 
, he begeed to observe, that this 


mm, but 


ry few 
words to show, that if they admitted the 
principle of the noble Lord, or tl 
State must 
gaps were 0 


interfere, ver 
pen in the supply of spiritual 
lnstruction for the people of these 


reaims, 


they would find themselves obliged to 
carry out this principle a great deal further 


than they might imagine. The noble Lord 
who had just sat down very naturally de- | 
pe il to ) 

that such an appeal must be unfavoura 
to his view of the case. He, having no 
such horror of figures, would bee briefly to 
appeal to them. In the first place, from 
the report before him, it appe red, that th 
population of the united district of Edin 

burgh was 162,293 ; that th in 
the Established Church were 36,001, beine 
twenty-two per cent. on the population ; | 
that the population of the Established 
Church was 91,021, making the sittings, as | 
Stated, thirty nine per cent. The number | 
of the Dissenters’ sittings in the district was | 
42,705, making the total number of sit- | 
tings 78,706, so that no fewer than forty- | 


eight one-fifth per cent. of the whole po- | 


knowing 


) 
i¢ 


precated any a 


sittings 


pulation was provided for, being a much | 
higher ratio than what was understood as | 
the legal amount, namely forty-four per | 
cent. Of the sittings in the Established | 
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that the | 
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Chureh there Were unlet beige 
twenty-seven percent. Of the Dissenters’ 
sittings 11,360 were unlet, being twenty 
six one-sixth per cent., and making the 
total nu unlet ; 
which precise ¢ xtent of sittings was there- 
wailable for those who required them. 


iit 


mber of sittings 


the case was pretty nearly t 


S10, 


> 


the population was 213, 
the sittings tor the Established Church 
O, being sixteen and iquarter percent, 


the population of the Established (¢ hureh 

was 113,271, which numbers, including 

unclassed sittings, presented a proportion 


thirty-on the Dissenters 


tings 19.7 making the total 
number of sittings 84,893, being a pro- 
portion of thirty-nine one-seventh per 
cent., which was within five per cent. ot 
the lezal amount. In Glasgow the number 
of sittings in the Established Church 
which were unlet was 6,599 (not including 
2,000 sittings undescribed), and the num- 
ber of unlet Dissenters’ sittings was 13,047. 
Then as to the number of instructors. In 
Glase W the numbe1 ot ministers ol the 
Established Church was twenty-nine, be- 
ing about one to every 7,000 of the popu 
lation or, «a luct r thi Dissenters, 
ib it one to ev ry YOO Of the popula- 
tion In addition to whom there were 
eichty-five missionaries, or instructors, 
fulfilling the same class of duties, making 
the total number of spiritual instructors 
114, and being in the proportion of one 
structor to every 1,875 of the ' le po- 
pulation, or one to every 99-4 of the mem- 
DeT of the Established Church. >) irely 
these facts di 1ot si V i State ol 
such very great spiritual destitution 
But let their Lordships compa this with 
th Stat Of religious instruct 1 Im the 
metropolis lt ippeare ithatin at us 
ot it miles from St. Paul’s, including a 
ilation of 2 0.000, the sittings af- 
forded in the Established Church were 
261,400, being at the rate of 13 per cent 
on the whole population; but luding 
the sittings atlorded by other r ous 
denom (which amounted to 


nations 


| 236,000) they would come to 497,400, 
being on the whole population 24 pet 
cent., instead of 48 per cent., as they were 
in Edinburgh. And further, it appeared, 
from the statement of the right rev. the 
Bishop of London, as quoted by Dr. Pu- 
sey, that while th total populat on of the 
parishes of London, which contained up- 
wards of 7,000 inhabitants, was 1,137,000 
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there was only accommodation tn the Es- 
tablished Church for 126,682, being 1] 
per cent of that number, Thus it ap- 
peared, that while in Edinburgh there 


was accommodation for upwards of 48 
per cent. on the pop ilation, and in Glas- 
| 

wow for percent. of the p 


= 


for only 24 pi cent. of the popul yn 
Reverting to the act of 170 which he 
ust stat was an act fort transfer of 


jurisdiction, the pi wer of reculation with 


regard to the Church of Neotlat which, 
be fore passince of tinait Ly Wi veel 
exercised by the British Parliament, was 
restored t th } na of the ( urt of Secs 
sion, which was inves with ractel 
OF { r aD Li. Br 1 
of > sion was not then in as h esti \- 
tion as it now was, a d sinclination was 
entertained to trust it with the iOwers 
which had been confid ito it by Parlia- 
ment: and, accordingly, where the was 


the question of the alteration of parishes, 
the cor t of e inhabitants was re- 
quired In the last clause of the act to 
Which He relel i, it Wasp ded, that it 
micht b | ed oO meo 1Ose- 
quent } od bv the Britis Pay nent 
by this act the princi was Cleal 
tablished that the teinds were 1 all « s 
to be applied to the support of the church 
Pi 
and thatifap hw found to be eith 
lai ( | Iifed 
cel hy it should | tt nen 
} } ' 
sure now ¢ ten } hnould 
1OOK d on bn the hight er of an en- 
croachment ora contiseation. Fle could 
see no reason founded either in law or ou 
justice, to prevent the Limp ial Parliament 


from improving the existing mat 
and carrvibe fully out the intenttons of the 
act He b lL. that i omt of fact, 


the Court oi einds already exereised a 


evreat ce il of this powers: and that if, tor 


bv the spiritual n S f his parish to 
avail himsclf of the services of an assistant 
minister, the Court ef Teinds would | 


entitled to assign to him an increased 
stipend. 

The Earl of Haddigt 
serve, as a comment on the statement of 


e by tl 


wished to ob- 
1} 
figures, which had been ma ie noble 

Earl who had just sat down, that in Edin- 
bur rid there were 40) or 50.000 per- 


sons habitually absent trom all places Of | 
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| worship, and that in Glasgow, there were 


no fewer than 18,000 families, which pos- 
sessed no seat in any house of worship at 
alli. 

The Bishop of London said, that al- 
though the spiritual wants of such cities 
is) Edinburgh and Glasgow might not 
ippear to the noble Earl, who had 
last but one addressed the House, they 
were still much lareer than the noble Earl 


pp ired to be aware of. 


the population who were unpr vided with 

Seats Was, untortunately, the poorer por- 

tion, who were disabled from) providing 

themselves by deficiency of means. I'he 


1e Church of Scotland, 


extension oO! spiritual accommoda- 


id to be an 


Wplication for the means of building SO 


many more churches, but of rendering 

the existing churches avatlable for popular 
struction, With to the 
le il Vi to the mount as 
compare 1 with the population, of forty- 
four per cent., the legality of that provision 


depended entirely on the dictum of the 


Church (‘ommissioners for Scotland. The 


Church Scotland hers f, however, took 
sixty pel as 1 t too large a provision, 
ind experience stified this assertion, 
{ tif vou p! vide seats to tl unount of 
fiifty per c¢ with asuth ney of compe- 
tent ministers, that pi portion, at least, 

the opie, in what- 
ever part of the country. He had heard 


with «reat su » the declaration which 
Had nh maa by th nob] Viscount at 


th ead of her M jesty's Government 

-of that Gove nent which was bound to 
maintain the Church Establishment by the 
solemn engagement of its Members—by 


the solemn engagement of the Sovereien 
whom they served—that he protested in 
the most dist net and emphatic manner, 
id down as the duty of 
rovernment to provide additional ac- 
Church of Scotland 
ne: Against the right 
of the Church of Scotland to demand it. 
The Bishop ot London: The richt of 
the Chureh of Scotland to demand it ! 
Why the tu 


e was on 


terms are co-ordinate. The 
which he (the Bishop of 

cainst in the strongest 
and most emphatic terms. He was pre- 
pared to maintain, that in a Christian 
country it was the duty of the Government 
to provide, if it did not exist, and if it ex- 
isted but imperfectly, to extend an accom- 


The portion of 


applicat 

for hb 

tion oue 

j 
1 
4 t 
h 
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modation for the spiritual wants of the 
people. This was, he contended, one of 
the most imperative duties which it could 
devolve upon any Government to dis- 


charge ; it was a duty with the importance 


of which no temporary functions could be 
compared ; and if a Government were dis 
posed to do all that the 
from it, it would be befurehand in mak 
this provision, and in spreading over th 
whole surface of the country, the police of 


i 
a well-organised, weil-cndowed 
stationed at proper intervals, and Sup] | 


with the most eflicient means of mmunl 
cating to their flocks the saving truths and 
precepts of the rospel, and exercisin 
its most valuable sense, a truly Christ 
dispensation. This was what the C! 

of Scotland had endeavoured to do; and 


1 


she was only desirous of being now re- 
stored to the pos tion which sh had oe 
cupied a century ago. She = stated, tl 


the people of Scotland were in a state of 
gradual but rapid det rioration, and this s 


attributed to the want ofa suthcient nun 
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ber of ministers, and of the meansto carrvout | 


to its full extent, the system of parochi 

instruction. The noble Viscount had als 
protested in the most energetic and em- 
phatic manner against what h 

system of paroch Land storal struc- 
tion.” Why, the very object | 
establishment, and of the establishment ot 
the Church o 


this system of instruction: each | 


was to have his ow 
care. 

the intrusion of the 
vacy of domestic life, thi 
characteristic and most be; 
in their system of religion. 
solation to the poor, and a | 
rich; it threw a relizious halo 
aspect of life, and gave to the commu: ity 
a great and invaluable protective | rincipl 
for the conservation 
morality as well as in religion. It was to 
carry out this great principl 


Aud as towhat had been said ast 


over 


effectually 


ol In | 


that the Church of Scotland now applied | 


to the Legislature. There was o1 Eger 
point to which both the nobl 
and the noble Earlhad alluded. This was 
the objection which they both had taken 
upon the ground of establishing a danger 
ous precedent. Excessive 
this instance might, it w 
after lead to excessive demands. He felt, 
however, convinced, that the px yple of this 
country would not be slow in acceding te 


Viscount 


as lle d, 


here- | 


liberality in | 


Scotla ud, 16 


any reasonable demands of this de scription 


upon the ‘Treasury ind it was certainly 


not upon their part that he saw any danger 
of retusal, Lhe noble Viscount had 
illu¢ in terms somewhat clearer than 
] 1 
those which i en en ved by the 
\ 
n mark lint Lo t isoh in 
} 
t of religious a mn n between 
the s t ind the met lis. It 
\ ail unt ol 
tes I fal 
l sted her Gilas- 
( maint hat was the 
{ ll Which 
t if Lord | id 
} | t 
\ iS w far the existing 
it to apply a remedy 
ib rl Say the 
( | V ieht, 
t e, t Xan } r 
Ces rs have 
| I ( ve W | the 
| eX- 
t | 
i tO pe 
{ I] t t the 
wns icity 
1 > 
\ Int i in 
pt t iS 
{ \ t Wi were 
ct Wit il 
l ( \ | Go- 
} 1 
n t i t this s i} ct 
i i | t | i 
{ries t rev 
I) 
lu xpressi s deter- 
n Stand horwa I every 


Duke of H ton said, that it 

) for him » a this dis- 

l to cl I t dressing a few 
Vi t th i ls] ps The 1d adIs- 
( ify aay GISCUSSI Cle 


Ireland. 
n and from the present 
It appeared that the poli of her Majes- 
ty's Government—he would use the 


mildest 


term that could be employed—was, not 
to encourag he Established Church He 
il 1, that it would from what 
had pass d in ancthe place in the last 
session ot Parl iment, and even in this, 


Esta- 


Church oi England—the 


that the 


| | 

occasion like the present in behalt of the 4 

C‘hurch of Ne tlar | 
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blished Chureh of England—was not to 
be encouraged by her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment. He was sure that those who 
recollected what had passed in Parliament 
during the last few years, would admit, that 
no great encouragement had been shown 
by Ministers to the Church of Ireland, 


that branch of the Established Church of 


England which was stationed in the latter 
country. He fear 
that the y of Majesty’s Govern- 
ment w: we to encourage the Established 
and that, he say, was a most 
material alteration in the fundamental 
policy of the Government of this country, 


and, he must also say, was most sincerely 
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Masgow 44,000; but iftheir Lordships took 
into consideration the number of vacant sit- 


| tings both inthe Dissenting chapels and in 
ithe churches, it would be found that a 


very large proportion of the inhabitants of 
those towns were totally destitute of all 
religious instruction. The noble Viscount 


|(Melbourne) had said, that the people of 


, he said, therefore, | 


to be lamented by every friend of the con- 


stitution, and of the peace, order, and 
happiness of the community. It was to be 
observed, that of all these established 
churches, that of Scotland was the one 
which must have occasioned least jealousy 


to the Government, which was also the 


iment of a el 


least endowed, and whose exertions up to | 


a very late period had been most successful 
in making what, ashisnoble Friendhad said, 
the late Lord Liverpool had called,the best 
conditionedcountry in the world—a country 
which, on the whol happy, a d 


Vas more ba} 
had advanced more in prosperity, and 


} 


even it popt ulation, than any other part of 


her Majesty’s de minions. Hewas sorry to 
say, that there was a great want, as had 
heen stated in most positive terms, and 

was evident from the reports on the table, 
and indeed appeared from the admissions 
which had been made in the course of this 
discussion—he repeated, a very considera- 


1 


Scotland entertained 
tion to the occupation of free sittings, as 
in that country sittings were generally 
paid for. That was no doubt true; and 
that was the foundation for the de mand 
for assistance which the people of that 
country now made to the Government— 
assistance not to build churches, be it re- 
membered, as had been observed by the 
right rev. Prelate (the Bishop of London), 
but to make a provision for the endow- 
‘reyman to perform the 
service and teach the population in 
the immediate vicinity of places where 
churches had been built or might be built 
hereafter. The noble Viscount said, that 
he would not concede this demand, be- 


remarkable objec- 


! cause he was apprehensive of similar de- 
‘mands being made to him from other 


parts of the country. But if the noble 


Viscount did e@ive assistance in conse- 
quence of such demands, he would not 


give more than had been given before. 


| His noble Friend behind him could tell 


| their Lordships of a 


ble want of the means for religious 
instruction in the possession of the Estab- 
lished Church of Scotland. There was} 


certainly some ‘iieeees of opinion be- 


tween the noble L ord opposite and_ his | 


noble Friends with respect to the amount 
of these wants. The park Earl (Minto) 
who spoke last had laid down the princi- 


ple, that provision ou oht to be made for 


religious instruction at the rate of forty- | 
| be en or should be built in different pa- 


four per cent. on the population, He 
believed, however, that this calculation 
related to the rural parishes. It did not 
touch the towns at ‘all; and the proper 
calculation of the want of church accommo- 
dation ought to be sixty per cent. on the 
total amount of population. It appeared 
from the statements made in the books 
before their Lordships, that the 
persons destitute of religious accommoda- 
tion was in Edinburgh 27,000 and was in 


amount of 


} 


| 


very large grant which 
had been made to the Established Church 
of England. And again, it had been suf 
ficiently shown by the right rey. Prelate, 
that provision would be made in a great 
degree for any want of religious instruc- 
tion in this country out of the funds of 
the Established Church of England, and 
therefore there was an end of that argu- 
ment. Nosuch demand would be made 
from England, and their Lordships knew 
that no such demand would be made in 
Ireland, and therefore the demand was 
simply reduced to a provision for the en- 
dowment of a clergyman to perform the 
parochial duty in the churches which had 


rishes in and near large towns in Scot- 
land. He confessed he was not at all 


| astonished at the opposition which this 


application had encountered from the ad- 
vocates of the voluntary system in Scot- 
land. They knew that assistance could 
not be granted to them; they knew that 
they could not take charge of the popula- 
tion of the country, and that Government 
could not come forward to propose such a 
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grant, and what they said was, ‘ We can- | encou ig the Isstablished Chureh, 1 


not get assistance, and therefore nobody tead ol ( i On a contrary princy 


f 


else shall.” But he would say 
Government ought to pursue a diflerent | quen f ad { urse would be 
course. They ought not to leave them- to | ote well nd secure th 
selves in the hands of the enemies of the | hay ss of th cotland. 

Church of Scotland, she uld, Ol th i i €en irked, ft 
contrary, listen to the General Assembly | but or u yen given bv th 
of the Church of Scotland, which was the | n Vis nt | refusing this 
proper authority 01 
body would tell her Majesty’s Government :ded, that it too late to ure 
that this assistance would enable them SU l iting up such a 
give instruction to all who desired it djd \ it 
to establish in the country peace, || faith w the Chur tland. WI 
order, religion, and yralitv. had | lv on 
the advantages which would rece h fait t ( ; vh had 
in return for this sn rrant of by Government, ‘Thes 
money. He begged to state, that it was ul it ¢ specula= 
not only in the Church of England in whicl Dissentir 
grants had been made out of the ( i 
funds. In the Chure a Of Scot nd it il, I 
in cases whicl 
tithes in parishes was not sufhcient to pro by t 

vide the clergyman with a coi tent st Goi cpect n that 


pend, his stipend was mad y out of 


| 
public funds. That was t pri > Inds 
which they called on the noble Viscount | \ , therefore, the nob Viscount, 
to make this grant. What the: tre whi idmitted 
‘“‘ Here is a church built by pris funds; to | conv announced that 
we ask money from the blic pu ( 11 ( le this ¢ , he had 
order to enable the ¢ tha ( \ heve iad hav th rohit 
appoint a well-qua rso i \ int il iV li 


charge of the congregation. Phe nobl of, : t | lc t but eall 
Viscount had really ven no reason foi | \ t he had stated t 
refusing this grant, 1 rt 
to which be had adverted, that it would fan 1 that House nd 
draw on him demands from other | | never been lied: and therefore h 
to meet which there were no lunds. J 1 that \ now t late to 
noble Viscount had stated, in ar r to;this plea. ‘J had said, 
| the observations of his noble Fricnd, that | that it th h should 

the noble Viscount had no objection ' the funds which be- 
making a grant from that pa tott Con- need t hat it Cnott n 4 
solidated fund which was form rly part of t ral Lot | rassist- 


the private revenue of the Crown, beca nee when i pro y of 

it was a limited fund. To that b uld | Now, his 1 id alluded to the 

i only say, that he (the Duke of Welling-| grant t f England. He " 
ton), had no objection to derive assistance had neve lrand ple of Scot- 


\ from that fund, be« , perhaps, it mieht | land had nes cted, to those grants 
be sufficient to answer all t purposes for | alt! h a million anda halt of money 
which the grant for the Church of Scot- | had been grant the Church of Eng- ‘ 
il land was required ; but what he asked | | for buildi hurches, and a furthei 4 


be from the noble Viscount was, that hi um of 100, for eleven years conse- 
\- would depart from the principle which he | cutiy vy, had been appropriated to its use 
4 had laid down of not rendering ny assist- vaking in all 2,600,( The people 
d ance to the church in great towns, onl f Scotland had objected to these 
ut because in the great towns it would not nts. Their Lordships had never heard 


be agreeable to certain parti {t wouid i y petitions being presented against 


at give him the greatest satisfaction to find | them, and theret the people of Scot- 
a the Government acting on a principle of | land had every right to expect a moderate 
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endowment, in aid of church accommoda- 
tion, particularly as they had raised among 
themselves 200,000/., than two 
years, for that purpose, and which, he 
must say, was one of the noblest efforts 
ever made by a Christian nation. The 
people of Scotland knew what they were 
about; it was not an extravagant fancy, 
but a well-considered determination, to 
which this exertion was owing; and he 
did think, that they had deserved to be 
treated in a very different manner by Her 
Majesty’s Ilowever, he 
would still not despair. He 
believe, that the noble Viscount, evenaiter 
what he had heard in that House, and 
what he would hear from his friends in 
Scotland, would persevere in the course 
which he had announced his inte: 
pursuing. ‘This, he well knew, that the 
noble Viscount would find 
the highest respectability and influence in 
Scotland, who were anne of her Ma- 
jesty’s Government, would remonstrate 
with him most strongly against the unjust 
and cruel course which he had unfortu- 
nately, and in an evil hour ae d. 
Viscount Melbourne: My Lords, only 
one word. I do state most decisively, 
most positively, that | never understood 
myself to be bound by any such engage- 
ment, as that supposed by th Marl 
to have been formed. I never made such 
a tag: I never entered into 
compact; I deny the statement to be cor- 
FECE $ I never pledg red any faith on the 


less 


Government. 
could not 


» noble 


such a 


subject; and I deny, in the strongest 
manner, in the most decisive terms, and 
in the most explicit language in which 


one gentleman can speak to another, that | 


I ever entered into such an undertaking, 
A commission issued, because there was a 
difference of opinion on questions of fact. 
There was a difference of opinion with re- 


spect to the number of sittings, and with | : : 
= .| be no opposition offered to his Motion, and 


respect to the amount of destitution of 
spiritual instruction which prevailed ; but 
I deny most distinctly, that I ever pledged 
myself to any course of proceeding by is- 
suing that Commission, or that any one 
whatsoever had a right to form any con- 
clusions, to draw any deductions, or to 
pursue any line of conduct, on my behalf, 
in consequence of that inquiry. 


The Earl of Aberdeen begged to repeat | 


what he had before asserted, 
at the manner in which the 
had been issued, 
announcement was a breach of faith, and 


that looking 
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ition of 


that many of 


Commission | 
the noble Viscount’s | 


New Zealand. 


|must be so considered. ‘The noble Vis- 
count had, perhaps, not made any such 
| statement in that House, but looking at 
the Commission, he almost feared, that the 
whole thing was meant for deception, 
| although he should be loth to believe it. 
|The Commission was ordered to inquire 
/into the state of church accommodation 
}in Scotland, ‘in order that such remedy 
may be applied from time to time as 
Parlianient may think fit to direct.” Now, 
if the noble Viscount had denied the evils, 
there might be some 
the application, but he did not deny the 
evils; them he admitted. Such micht 
{not have been the declaration of the noble 
Viscount, and he probably did not like to 
adopt those of his colleagues, one holding 


reason for refusing 


the noble Viscount’s colleagues elsewhere, 
but his colleagues had used the very words 
which he (the Earl of Aberdeen) had 
stated, and he repeated, that if the Go- 
vernment had ever any good faith on the 


a breach of faith, unless they were able to 
deny the existence of the evils. 

The Earl of Minto observed, that the 
noble Earl had omitted to read the most 
important clause in the Commission. The 
rected to inquire 
iuto the religious destitution of the coun- 
try, but, also to inquire and report on the 
means in that country to be found for re- 
lieving the church. — 

Motion agreed to. 


Commissioners were d 


New Zeatanp.| The Earl of Devon 
then rose for the purpose of moving the 
| appointment of a Select Committee to in- 
quire into the present state of the Islands 


‘rulating the settlements of the British 
Ses therein. He believed, there would 


ihe should not, therefore, trouble the House 
by going at length into the subject, but 
would content himself by saying, that his 
object was, in his opinion, a most desirable 
one, namely, to ascertain the state of the 
population of the islands in question. 

The Duke of Richmond begged to ask 
the noble Earl whether there had not been 
a private company, a species of joint-stock 
| company, established with reference to the 
colonization of those islands? 

The Earl of Devon said, that there cer- 
| tainly was nothing like a joint-stock com- 


language different from that of another of 


subject at all, they had been guilty now of 


New Zealand, and the ar diency of 


| 
| 


* 
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pany in existence with reference tc those 
islands. 

The Duke of Richmond was of Opinion, 
that a Motion for a Committee ought not 
to be granted, unless it was established, 
that the object in view was one which was 
desirable for the interests of the commu- 
nity at large; and he thought, that no 
such Committee should be appointed, 
mere ly for the purpose of ascertaining how 
far a private company, already estab- 
lished, might go. He had heard it stated, 
that a number of gentlemen had assem- 
bled on those islands, and he thoucht, 
that it was not fit, that they, being uncer- 
tain to what extent they could proceed, 
should apply to Parliament, that a Com- 
mittee should be appointed at the public 
expense, to ascertain the limits of their 
power. 

The Earl of Devon declared, that he 
would not have brought the subject under 
the notice of the House, if he was not ac- 
quainted with all the proceedings which 
had taken place, and he could assure the 
noble Duke, if he would give him credit, 
that this was a subject well worthy the 
consideration of Parliament. He had 


taken the liberty of placing the name of 


the noble Duke on the list of the Com- 
mittee he intended to propose, and if tl 

noble Duke would take the trouble to give 
his attention to the subject, he was con- 
vinced that he would find it well worthy 
consideration. If he was required to or 
into the question now, he was prepared 
todo so; but he thought, that it would 
be unnecessary, when the whole of the 
circumstances must come out before the 
Committee, that it should now be inquired 
into; but he would state one ground on 
which he was inclined to believe, that the 
noble Duke would be satisfied, that his 


object was the true and legitimate one of 


endeavouring to carry out the best inten 
tions which could exist with regard to the 
colony. It had been his intention to sub- 
mit to the House a bill to carry into eflect 
those objects, but the propriety of that 
measure inust depend, in a great degree, 
on the state of facts, which should appear 
before the Committee. He thought the 
House would agree with him in the pro- 
priety of having an inquiry, before the 
Bill was introduced ; and if in the result 
it should turn out, that the Flouse was 
not satisfied with the course he intended 


to pursue, it would not be adopted. 
His object was not to bolster up any 
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y, as the noble Duke 
seemed to imagine, but to carry into 
operation the views of many most ‘excel- 
lent persons, as to the mo le of populating 


those islands of New Zealand with British 


private mpany 


subjects, in such a way as Parliament 
would be disposed to sanctior 
The Duke of R / could assure 
thi ble Earl that he did not mean, 
In any way, to chal him or any other 
pel Wi ter lt n What 
he desired t { he ima- 
1 th | seat, in thi 
H l AY bo” m de 
L sk a stion with a 
view scerta \ ther the pro- 
posed pr s such as he could 
sanction, Th answer of th noble Earl 
was satisfactorv, but he had heard, that 
L company was existence in the colony. 
The noble Earl’s answer, however, had 
made it cl nough, and his explanation 


that be intended hereafter to introduce a 
bill on the question, was sufficiently satis- 
factory to assure him of the propriety of 
his motion being granted. 

Lord Glenelg said, that the subject was 
One of great importance, and, on general 


grounds, was well worthy the attention of 


Parliament. He wished, however, that 
time would have permitted the noble Earl 
to have entered more at large into his 
reasons for the present motion. The 
question had been brought before the 


Government some time ago, and it was 


proposed then to bring in a bill; and, 
if certain conditions had been agreed to, 


a charter was to have been granted. 
prepared 
hich the 
necessary, and it 
was useless, therefore, to bring in the 
Bill in the House of Commons. With 
regard to the measure proposed to be in- 
troduced now by the noble Earl, al- 
though the Government should offer no 
objection to its being brought in, they 


Phe parties, however, were not 
to enter into the conditions w 


Government thought 


could not be taken to pledge themselves 
to adopt any specific course in reference 
to it hereafter. The noble Earl, no 
doubt, entered into the subject with the 
intention to inquire fairly into it; and 
the Government, too, would enter upon 
it without any prejudice, either in favour 
of any particular course being adopted, 
or in) Opp sition to any particular mea- 
sures. He did not entertain any biassed 
feelings on the subject, but desired to 
enter into the state of New Zealand, in 


a 
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such a way as to give it the best at- 
tention which he could afford with re- 
ference to the interests of the British 
settlers there; and if a bill were intro- 


duced and carried, the effect of which 


would be to protect the natives of the 
country, and the British settlers con- 
sistently with the interests of the natives 
an act of human ty and of justice wou 
be done reflecting the highest praise on 


the policy of this country. ! 
that such would be the result of the la- 
bours of the Committee. There had been 


many suggestions offered to him upon the 


subject, into which he should 1 

enter, but he would suggest th the 
Committee should so pursue their labour 
as to enable the House to ad pnt some 
measure this Session. [t might be import- 


ant to mention, that the Government had 
intended to bring forward a measure in 
reference to New South Wales, 1 vl 
certain clauses would have been contained, 
havine reference to New Zealand; but 1 
would depend upon the Report of the 


Committee, whether those provisions would | 


now be contained in that 
sure would have been introduc 1 betore 
but for the termination of the former ap- 
plication to the Government. He merely 
threw out these observations with a view 
to the speedy conclusion of the sitting of 
the Committee. 


The Earl of Devon said, that was his | 
object in moving the appointment of the | 


Committee to-night, in order to get all in- 


formation as soon as possible. 
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places in Scotland, by Mr. Grotr, from the Campbeltown 
Juntary ch Associatio ind by Sir H. PARNELL, 
from D further endow 


in the Chur 


Neoro 
ED Denatre.] The Order of the Day 
for the adjourned Debate having been 


Mr. J s congratulated her Majesty’ 
Govern upon having so able a coad- 
jutor as the Secretary for the Colonies, 
who had« nelu led the debate th pr ced- 
ino nivht on this most 1 portant and 
interestl subrect. In the course of that 
ib| | forcil iddress, tl 
hon. Member: ided to the pressure from 
without—tl pressure from constituencies 
on their representatives; and he agreed 


= 
with him that it had been unfairly exer 


CIs in many instanees; but that d'd 

not ay ply rezaraed imsclf, for he had 

only one letter from his constituents on the 

suber } ieved ft of 

Cumberland took less interest in the ques- 

{ 1 than any other part of the kin dom, 

oO v fot OI ve petitions been 

nted on t subject. As he hap 

pened to sess an interest in the ques 

tion, being the proprietor of an extensive 


estat in J 


amalica, h trusted the House 
would extend its courtesy to him for a few 


"| minutes, as he was not in the habit of 


| making long speeches and troubling them 
‘y often. He begged to tender his 
acknowledgements to the country for the 
lonation of 4,0002. or 5,0007, which he 


I 
} 
I 


iad received as mpi nsation money for 
the loss of prop rty, or, perhaps, he should 


Motion ag eed to, and ¢ mmittee ap- i 
pointed, | say the anti ipated injury to the property, 
| which had cost his family somewhere 
nee: ee | about ten times that amount. Much had 
HOUSE OF COMMONS | been said about the 20.000.000/, which. it 
Friday, March 30, 1838. | was alleged, the people of England had 
a | been swindled out of. The people of 
Wei | England had given that of their own fre 
Dunpas, from Newmar M Mr. Eastuupr, | will, to establish a great principle ; but it 
fr three places in I t Mr. Pra Sir 
was a great mistake to suppose that it 
Il. Vivian, Mr. B Mr. Bars M 
Waits ( Perce Cope. | Would atford any thing like an ade quate 
Conotty, by Mr. | compensation to the owners of slaves if 
| the negroes should refuse to cultivate th 
Lord C. Fitznoy, from va places, for the ediate | SOil under the free system, as was supposed 
\bolition of Negro Apprenticeship. rola Wattace, | by many persons would be the case in the 
from a pla in Seotland, against tl ustice of Pea 
Scotland) Bill.—By Sir C. wh tor | sland of Jamaica. When that money 
. 
the Reveal of theDuty on Marine Insura —By Colonel | was grante d. it cert univ was a P irt of {| e 
unst the system | barcain that the compulsory services of 
of National Education in Ireland.— By Mr. T. DuNcom } } 1 
from inhabitants of the Borough of Finsbu | the negroes should cease at the expiration 
plaining of the plunder and deterioration of Church Pro- | of seven vears. The object of his hon 
Pri nd, th Member for Yorkshire, was to 
Church of Scotland.—By Gencral Suarrr, from several | snorten that period by two years. Heh il 


1 
r 
li 
A 
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given the subject his most earnest and J still thought, that there was and had been 
anxious attention and dispassionate con-} in England lal in a far more miser- 
sideration, and he had no hesitation now | able condition than the necroes. Look to 
in declaring that, under all the circum- {the Irish labourers, and to the hand-loom 
stances, he thought it would be best at} weavers. Talk about the neesroes b ing 


once to emancipate the slaves and give | chained to their workk—why the hand-loom 
them unqualified freedom. That would 4 weavers of this country were chained t 
be better than keeping them in a continued | their looms, not forty-five hours in a weel 
state of excitement—and upon that point | but ninety Ther | far worse food 
he differed from the hon. Baronet, t than 1 ¢ lis friend. the 1 


Under-Secretary for the Colonies—for a} Secretary of State f the Colonies, had 


space of two years to come. He, there- | ad t to t the: 
fore, should support the original m 
’ 


but, in doing so, he wished to guard him- } su i: d so likewise with respect 


self against being considered as pursuing | to 1 h 
that course from any desire to court | place a 
pularity, or with the view of being thou ht] ee pared with that devoted to th 
to possess finer feelings of humanity than | hand- n weay He was satisfied that = 


his neighbours. He thought, that 
immediate emancipation of the negroes,! jury to the pla had behaved with 


besides being, as it was contended, their ur ty 1 kindness. N did he 
right, would be advantageous also to t think it would « ny ury to t 

planters. He believed it would enable | 1 ld t ‘ontrary, In his 
them to discharge from their properties all | « n, pl to all those who 
the idle, disorderly, and ill-conditioned | were orderly and | behaved themselves. 
persons, and relieve them from the main-| Anxious. as lwavs | , that th 
tenance of weakly and impotent hands, | great n ire ¢ tion of slavery 
Where the planter was a kind and indul-} should | wrried out fully, he would give 


gent master, he would find no difticulty in is cordial sup} { original motion 
cultivating his estates, because many per- | which had i luced by his hon 
sons would be glad to serve him instead! Friend, the Member for Yorkshire, be- 
of an oppressive taskmaster. The chief) cau e entertained none of those fears 
fear he had for the success of the scheme | which had been expressed by the hon. 
for the immediate emancipation, arose from | Under-Secretary for the Colonies. He 
reflecting upon the wretched condition in | thoueht the a easure could be carried out 
which many of those persons would find| with perfect safety, and that the negro 
themselves place d. He suppt sed it Was | Was now as fil to re ecive his liberty as he 
the intention of the hon. Baronet, the! would be in t vears hence, 

Member for Yorkshire, if this resolution! Sir #. S rose thus early, because 
were carried, to bring in a bill similar to! he was not inxious to take a part ata 
that alluded to by Lord Brougham in} later time of the evening in t tentions 
another place. He thought that measure} which micht ru 1 his subject h 


would not answer its purpose unless there! was to iin tl rrounds » whicl 
was some vagrant clause, or something of | should vot 1 the present sion, At 


the nature of a poor-law, introduced, | th me time, it was with some regret, 
There was undoubtedly a most easy mode. early as it was, that h | not find any of 
of getting rid of the co npl ‘ints of the! her Maj sty’s Ministers in then places. 
negroes by the charity of those individuals Cor r tl it importa of the 
| who had pressed their claims so strongaly » | s ld hay sup- 


upon the Legislature. A small mite from | posed there might have been at least som 
] each of the British ladies who had so me-| one representative of the Government pre- 


ritoriously taken up the cause of the j sent In common with most other gen- 


negroes would go far to do all that was| t en he had received a communicatio 


il 
| required to get rid of the difficulties under | from his constituents, not pressing hardly 
which the negroes laboured, and would} on him, but re juesting him with considera 
improve gr atiy their munificent design.| ble zeal to support the petition he had 
| Asa West-India planter, he had exerted | nted f{ the immediate iolttion of 


i 
' 


his interest on behalf of the slaves in th 


eoro apprentr hip: he owed it, the 


d colonies, but he had always thought, and | fore, to them to state the grounds on 


| 

| 
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which he should give his vote. It appeared 
to him, after all he had read and heard on 
this subject, that the questions reduced 
themselves to two very simple ones, al- 
though there might be some difficulty in 
coming to the result. The first question 
must necessarily be—was there anything 
in the act of Parliament of 1833 which 
prevented that Hous: from 
either with the bill, or the more extended 
measure of the hon. Baronet (Sir G. Strick- 
land) who moved the resolution? Si 
posing the House was not by contract ¢ 
cluded from entering on the question, the 
next point was, had the case arisen in 
which it would be proper for tue House as 
a branch of the Legislature to interfere ? 
And supposing the moral right to interfere, 
and supposing the case had occurred, the 
question to be solved was, what remedy 
should be applied to the abuses which were 
alleged to exist? On the first question 
which had been agitated both in that House 
and elsewhere, and on which opinions had 
been stated which very much startled him, 
he did not hesitate to say, let them call it 
contract, compact, or what they chose, 
there was what might be fairly termed a 
national obligation in the shape of a solemn 
act of Parliament binding on both parties. 
It was very true the act did not in any part 
of it state the existence of what was called 
a contract. The words of the preamble to 
the act were very remarkable. They were 
as follow 
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“ Whereas divers are holden in 
slavery within divers of his Majesty’s colonies, 
and it is just and expedient that all such per- 
sons should be manumiited and set free, and 
that a should be 
made to the persons hitherto entitled to the 
services of such slaves for the loss which they 
will incur by being deprived of their right to 
such services ; and whereas it is also expedient 
that provision be made for promoting the in- 
dustry and securing the good conduct of the 
persons so to be manumitt d for a limited pe- 
riod after such their manumiussion; and whereas 
it is necessary that the laws now in force in the 
said several should forthwith be 
adapted to the new state and relations of so- 
ciety therein which will follow upon such gene- 
ral manumission as aforesaid of thesaid slaves.” 


And then came the enactments. Now, 


there was nothing in those words which 
recited any thing like acontract. But in- 


persons 


reasonable compensation 


colonies 


dependently of the knowledge which the 
House had of the grounds upon which that 
arrangement was acceded to, one thing was 
quite clear, that though the preamble of 
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interfering 
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an act might be referred to in a matter of 
doubt, it could never be allowed to con- 
tradict the clear sense of the subsequent 
parts of the actitself. It was an undoubted 
fact that by the act, the property of the 
owner in his slaves was left to pass by will, 
descent, and assignment, just as it did pre- 
viously to the passing of it. He did not 
mean to express an Opinion at present as to 
whether that but under 
the act the property in slaves was saleable, 
the 
rather the apprenticed labourers, had been 


Was Wise Or ho; 


and since passing of it, the slaves, or 
repeatedly bought, sold, and mortaged, and 
now belonged to those who had laid out 
their capital upon them. If there 
anything improper in such a state of the 
law, it was the Imperial Parliament which 
had been guilty of that impropriety ; but, 
deny it who might, such was the state of 
the law now existing. He understood that 
who had filled high office in the 
country, were of opinion that no contract 
had been made, and considered that the 
arrangement to which Parliament had as- 
sented was an arrangement made entirely 
for the benefit of the slave, to teach him the 
habits of civilized life, and to enable him 
at thirty or forty years of age, whatever 
might be his class, to start up as a free 
man. It had also been said, that without 
the assent of the negro there could be no 
contract. ‘That that was a fallacy was al- 
most apparent on the very enunciation of 
it. If you chose to cast away all ideas of 
right and of law, very good; but if you 
take right and law as your guide, you must 
admit that though he was not necessarily 
a part, yet he was decidedly the subject of 
the contract. To say that the contract 
was not good, because the negro was not 
bound by it, was to be guilty of arguing 
upon premises that did not exist. A noble 
and learned personage had, however, 
placed the matter on a different ground. 
He did not consider that the negro was a 
necessary part of the contract, but said 
that the arrangement was made to ame- 
liorate the condition of the slave, and that 
as that object had been attained by the 
amelioration which had already taken place 
in the condition of the slave, his freedom 
ought to be granted immediately. That, 
however, was uot the question, as it ap- 
peared to him, It seemed, from the use 
of such an argument, as if one was in- 
different to the interests of humanity, and to 
the miseries of slavery ; for, disguise it as 
they might, the apprenticeship system was 


were 


some, 


| 
( 
€ 
0 
b 
0 
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form. But he was indifferent to no such 
thing. He wished, however, to do rigut 


between the nation and the planters, as 
well for other causes as with reference to 
If it depended 


the negroes themselves. 
upon him to free the negro apprentices, and 


if it could be shown to him that it was 


all parties to do so, he would 
fetters at 


just to 
strike off his 
ever. 
and he had no such power. 
tion therefore, for him to consider was, 
whether any case had _ yet i 
which the House had at prese: 
right to interfere ? 


once, and for 


On that, he believed 
there could be no doubt. For his own 
part, he knew of no instance in hi 
which there had cvei been sO audacious a 
breaking in upon the expressed intentions, 
declarations, 


and enactments of the Levis- 
lature, as there had been here. The rea- 
son which gave the House the richt to 
interfere was the fact, that it interfered for 
the benefit of the slave, when the casi 
required it, and not before. Ina future 
part of his speech he might, perhaps, enter 
more largely into the inquiry, whether our 
interference was not required for the be- 
nefit of the slave; but, at present, he 
would only say, that there had been 
breach enough on the part of Jamaica and 
some of our other West-India colonies 


to authorise us to displace the contract, if 


it were wise for this country, and cousist- 
ent with the interests of the nezroes them- 
selves, that immediate emancipation should 


But it did not depend upon him, 
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slavery, though slavery in a mitigated 


take place. The case against the planters | 


appeared to him to be a very strong case 
indeed, 
and learned Friend who had spoken last 
night, and to whose speech he had given 
all the attention which it deserved, and 
that was all the attention which he could 
command—he could not agree with his 
hon. and learned Friend (Sir G. Grey) 
that it was not fair to quote individual in- 


He could not agree with his he n. 


stances of misconduct and oppression on | « 


the part of the planters to prove, that the | 
planters generally had been guilty of a| 


breach of contract. 
| 


Youcould only make | 


out a case of general oppression by show- | 


ing, that it existed in a vast number of 
individual instances, for it was in vain to | 


expect, that one great jubilee of cruelty 
over their slaves would ever be celebrated 
by the masters publicly and simultane- 


ously. Speaking, for instance, 


colony of Jamaica, he had no hesitation 
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In declaring, that he had made up his 
mind, that a distinct case had 
out against it. Ele admitied, that a great 
number of the cases on which the hon. 
Gentlemen opposite relied had arisen in 
icul tl district : but still there was 
evidence enough to show, that creat 
| ised universally to- 


pul ition of that island. 
| 


? 
lat his hon. an ir! i d now pro- 
i 
tim \ 1up 
hea not « | sion in 
I led ) 
vi ) i} I d I 
! 

f ( ne 
the period of passing the S y A tion 
Act in 1833 I st ted. 
t! hours of lab r W to b 
lat by proclamation Why was such a 
clause necessary ‘ Because manv masters 
Hadad ad prived thei appl ntices of tha pi l= 

tion of time which they had for the Ives 


during the continuance of slavery, and had 
hem every day 


e, instead ol hours’ lab uy; Che 
next provision of the Act was introduced 
to correct certain trrecularities relative to 
thes pplies to be furnished to the ; ppren- 


tices, both in and out of the hosp tal, and 
to obtain for them, when ill, certain ex¢ mp- 
tions from labour. In all these cases it was 


clear, that the planters had act Gq contrary 


to the intentions of the lmp rial Le oisla- 
ture: for the Leyislature had always in 
tended, that the ipprentice labourers 
should have the same allowanees of food, 
clothing, and medicines, as they had 
vhen slay | irs thine that the 


planters d lafter the slaves were converted 


I O apt enticed labourers, was to strike 
off certain allowances which th id pre- 
VIOUSIY joyed, der the notion that they 
were nD long r sanction ad DY la [his 


bill now st pp din, and would compel the 


masters to furnish their apprentices with 
food nd neeessa ies whil in f pital, 
r while in coufinement in. prison. \n- 
other point which this bill would effeet, 
was one which had ¢ caped the notice of 
the House in its last attempt to legislate 


upon thi ubject—he alluded to ¢] pri- 
vileces 
up.” i uld not sit up, 
he Was allows d to lie down, but this was 


11 
allowed to the slave in ** sitting’ 


rmerly, when he co 


no longer allowed; and it had bi na 
ereat surprise to the slave population to 
find that their condition was a tually al 
tered for the worse by a bill that . 
G 


yas pro- 


| 
| 
| 

wards the slave- 
| 

t 
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id 
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fessedly passed for their benefit. This bill 
would restore to the apprenticed labourers 
the privilege of “ sitting up,” which they 
had formerly enjoyed as slaves. The next 
clause of the bill provided for the valua- 
tion of the services of the negro appren- 
tice. He had read through the evidence 
lately laid on the table of the House, and 
he could not help stating, that very gross 
frauds had been practised in this respect. 
The law had been constantly evaded, and 
this bill provided a remedy for such eva- 
sions. ‘There was also a clause giving to 
the special magistrates power to enter into 
all workhouses and prisons in order to se 
that no punishment was unjustly inflicted 
therein on the negro apprentice. Anothe1 
clause was introduced to prevent the 
whipping of females. That was an out- 
rage clearly denounced as illegal by the 
Slavery Abolition Act. He had read the 
17th clause of that act over and over 
again, and he had no hesitation in saying 
that a grosser abuse of power and a more 
unjustifiable outrage and oppression never 
had existed than now existed in those co- 
lonies where the whipping of females still 
continued to be practised. The meaning 
of the 17th clause of the Slavery Aboli- 
tion Act admitted of no dispute. It was 
as follows :— 


“ Provided also, and be it further enacted, 
that it shall not be lawful for any such go- 
vernor, council, and assembly, or other colo- 
nial legislature, or for his Majesty in Council, 
by any such act, ordinance, or order in Coun- 
cil, to authorize any person or persons entitled 


to the services of any such apprenticed lae | 
J PI | ceived such inmates from the sentences ot 
bourer, or any other person or persons other | 


than such justices of the peace holding such 
special commissions as aforesaid, to punish 
any such apprenticed labourer for any offence 
by him or her committed, or alleged to have 
been committed, by the whipping, beating, o1 
imprisonment of his or her person, or by any 
other personal or other correction or punish- 
ment whatsoever, or by any addition to th 
hours of labour hereinbefore limited; nor to 
authorize any court, judge, or justice of the 
peace, to punish any such apprenticed la- 
bourer, being a female, for any offence by her 
committed, by whipping or beating her per- 
son.” 

Ile was sorry to say, that in open de- 
fiance of this law, thousands of women 
had been whipped; and when he saw that 
nearly 29,000 persons had been flogged, 
and that the average amount of lashes ad- 
ministered to each was 580, without any 
statement being made how many of those 
29,000 persons were men, and how many 
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} alway Ss engven 


its vietims, 
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were women, he was obliged to add, that 
a grosser violation of any law had never, 
to his knowledge, In dis- 
cussing this question, it was necessary to 
probe it to the bottom: but it was impos- 
sible to come to any safe conclusion upon 
it without inquiring where th 
lay. As to the authority assumed by the 
planters to inflict these punishments, 11 
was founded on a proviso of the 
which enacted that ‘ nothing co 


aken place. 


clause, 


ntained in 


the act should extend to exempt any ap- 
pre nticed labourer from the operation of 
any law o1 police regulation which is o1 
shall be in foree therein for the preventior 


or punishment of any offence, such law o 


police regulation being in force against, 
and applicable to, all other persons of fre 
condition.” Oh!” said the master 


“we will not do to these a 
thing which we do not do to freemen 
We will send them to the workhouse, and 
there they will be subject to the same 


ppre ntices 


punishments as the whites. We will send 
them to ‘dance the mill’ 


called being pl iced on the 


as the negro 
treadmill, an 


then, if thev show any reluctance, we wil 


whip them soundly.” Bat what was th 
practice in our « olonics, and particularly 
in Jamaica’ There was not a single in 
stance to be found of a white having been 
sent to the workhouse to ‘ dance the 
mill,” and of a white having been flogged 
if he was reluctant to do so. The work- 
houses got white inmates occasionally 
from the sentences of the judges of assize 
and of court-martials, but they never re 
the local magistrates. When he looked 
at the cruelty which had been inflicted 
upon the female apprentices in 
houses, he saw that a great deal of it wa 


work 


occasioned by the obstinacy which cruelty 
lered among those who wer 
That obstinacy, in its turn, 
wh ch led th 
parties to brave every sort of punishm« ut 
rather than submit tamely to the wron 
inflicted upon them, as in the instane 
quoted last night of a woman who was 
held by her elbows on the mill, whilst he: 
legs, which she refused to move, were 
bleeding from constant collision with th: 
wheel, and her back was searified by th 
whip ou account of that refusal. Th 


created a species of daring, 


cruelty of the punishment drove the pai 
ties 10 the very obstinacy for which th 
ile repeated, that in his 


opinion a very strong case had been mad 


were punished, 


mischief 
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out against Jamaica. Lord Slivo. in th th { 


pamphlet which 1} had recenthy nub- | svet 
! J preat ae 
lish aq, compl IV justificd | { 
Here Sir Su ‘ | tract f; I] 
th wh? | 4 i Is ol 
the /th pag f that work, to the effect \ss f ted 
that the flogeine of fem 
astonishing —t t d bee) 
5 
taken Ot that t 


I 
ol 
re j ! 
Lord S 
down. tha 
i i 
1 
Inivel l ! i 
wa to | ! il 
it 
tract on the pa it 
i { is 
t to b m out 
first of all sl it t 
1101 i i 
| l OlCd 4 
you next \ it t ses 
prov l 
constitute a brea { cont et 
part 
fore, 
hac i f | 
\ wl Chi \ 
J d 
) 
i | \ list { 
+} {| 
that there wa pe that Hious t | 
i i iad not 
p \ssem ily would t the ev} ) 
rally complained > and | further | ch been outraged by th Inishment 
vided, that oe t cl | 
added, that great cruelty and oppression men in} 3 instances th 
y ( still €Xercl Ll over th necro ip- | nters were en tO the benetit of th 
f prentices, which he could no ways ¢ i- | O Ole dare ti ar that 
trot and punish. The local adr sty tl 
i} imloistrat I tion, on the Lhiel mand, we Clle 
yt of justice was such, that th apprenticed | f 1 to th neht of a contract, boucht 
ap) ) ict, bough 
(| neero could CXp ho redress oj his} with ich ire tl let 
(| erievanees, no relief from oppression. pea the | of 
n Op] peace, th ippiness and freedom of 
yiaray Ss ) | 1} } 
4 wea ju ot i ruth d that part of the 
is Justi nt ra] | tifa t which | 
no jUstice eral iocal in ul Gischarged which related to 
| pul pin red th 
| i Wai W } nu de. 
at ’ denee, threw out bil tes t 
- i i th 
{ 
portane altectl | i 
| ce, 2 | l Ch i it had | cured for the 
Crime mainst the life their { i | 
r fell lie felt refore iost strongly 
ibjects, tl ro an} 
i ¥ I ( if ( i l H Se | S 
el adduce specimens of thy t 
| | Nel t rhts of 
1) y 4 } ] ] i 
V grand es, whic! nan this | t Mad need, a point 
of lib rty would ) lieve bad been 1 cl I Ol W i¢ Phe 
he DV men sitting on their oath LO examine iu n now simp! Was, hat was it 


ithe gravest nature. d | t t contract broken 

the » CIsreo i the satety of | i{ lit 
imi ob ther house micht it was 
his fellow subjects. felt justihed, then. | f 
! 9 Libis Question in 

1) saving, that iS far as rded Jamate } tt ! Lu r which the wa 

(; 


| 
but that, nes 
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House. Ther 
be fort it 


and 


now presented to the 
were two propositions 
for total 
emancipation of the negroes; the 
for the passing of a bill which would 
break through some of the mcst important 
provisions of the law of 1835, 
the contract 
case, that act must be 
the authority of the 
would be controlled by 


Imperial Parliament, and a great 


one 
enacting the 


other, 


by whieh 


1 
Was concluded. In cither 


broke 


the 


would be made on the rights whi 

law, as it now stood, gave to the planter, 
over the negroes. ‘They might take away 
all those rights, or only some of them; 


the one Course 


but whether they adopted 


or the other, the terms of the contract 
would be altered. What, then, was the 
remedy to be applied 4 VW hi ly i the 


courses ought now to be adopted, in 
to advance more eftectually, the ameli 
tion of the present state in which 

ne groes were place d He micht re mark, 
in passing, that he could not pay Govern- 
ment the compliment of saying, that they 
were entitled tothe credit of the amelior- 
Who had dis- 


the 


ations already effected. 
covered the treatment of the n¢ 
tices ¢ Had_ her Majesty's Governinent 
discovered it ? He nuch disapproved and 
blamed the conduct of those persons who 
had discovered it, and who had concealed 
it for bad purposes of their own, Instead 
of informing the proper authorities, as they 
feelings of which 


would have done, if the 
they had made so much parade really ac- 
tuated them. They ought to have ac 
quainted the Governor with the outrages 
which were committed, and he was \ \ 
far from doubting that her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment, when the information reached 
them, would have immediately applicd a 
remedy to the abuse. He did not doubt 
this; but he blamed them much, that 
after the Emancipation Act had_ passed, 
they had not paid that attention to the 
condition of the negroes, which the con- 
duct of the colonial legislatures called for. 
In the pamphlet of the Marquess of Sligo, 
which his hon. Friend, the Under Secretary 
for the Colonies had quoted, there were 
many passages In which severe censure was 


passed on Government for neglect.n 
vestigate this important subject, and the 
want of diligence and activity for wl 
those at the head of the Colonia! 

were notorious, was plainly potted out. 
The remuneration 


ot the special justices 


through ¢ | 
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H day were Cone! 


cal le is| tures | 


fue toin- | 


| 


| 
| 
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was so small, that it was quite insufficient 
to pay their expenses, and the consequence 
that when they repaired to any part 
of the country, to administer justice, they 
the guests of the planters, sitting 
at their tables, and sleeping in_ their 
the f¢ : 


Was, 


became 


when stivities of the 


uded 


houses 5; and 


| the magistrate 


and 


rosein the morning, the slaves were brought 


up to be tried in the presence of their 
master. ‘This w not the way in which 
oh to be administe red ; fact, 
it Was but mockery to talk of justice under 
such cireumstanees. He would, therefore, 
recommend to Government to 
make a more liberal provisi for the 
special justices, ‘To come now to the 
juestion which he had proposed to con- 
sider, he could not agree that it would 
be proper to visit on all the colonies the 


breach of ¢ h Jamaica had 
Montserrat 
ready eman ited their apprentices, 
| that thos 


1) 
does would follow the ex LM ple 


ntl of Whi 
been ouilty, The plant s of 
and it was proba! of Barba- 
He would 


rather leave those colonies to accomplish 
emancipation by a voluntary than 
ob] them to consett by a compulsory 
decree. He could not think it ust to ex- 
tend to all the colonies that punishment 


which Jamaica alone had fully incurred. 
[It was said by the advocates of immediate 
emancipation, that the 
pared for it. He 


not his opinion x 


es were pre 
that such was 


must say, 


unless much 


mo! 


effectual means of preparing them for flee- 
dom were resorted to, he feared that they 
would not be prepare for itoin the vea 
1840. when t ixed by the Eman 
erpation Act tor tin liberating then 
should have arrived. Heh yped that these 
preparatory measures would not be post 
poned till the last moment. \ subye ct ol 
such importance well deserved to receive 
the immediate attention of Government, 


that the appre ntices, and those who wished 
ale of civilization, 
that due re 
The 
SO much disregard 
British Parliament, s 


a neglect of the condition of th 


them rise in the si 


to see 


micht be satistied gard would 
be paid to ther 

Jonies had not s 
f the 


culpable 


welfare. other co 


wishes of th 


negroes, as Jamaica; and there certaimly 
were not sufficient grounds, as far as the 
were coneerned, to abolish the system es 
tablished by the act of 1833. Nobodys 
eoutd expect that such a system woul 
altogether « radicate former evils; it cou 


not be supposed that the traces of subjec- 
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tion would disappear, while the 
made in the relations of the planters and 


negroes to each other, was merely partial 
i 


ought not to extend to all the colonies 
the punishment due to Jamaica, but be- 
immediate 
emancipation would conduce to the inter- 
est of the apprentices themselves. | 
emancipate them at once 
measures to 


cause he did not think that 


without previous 
prepare them for anothers 


state, and none such had 


been taker 
would be a dangerous riment. 
one could foretell what might be the 1 
sult of the emancipation of the 
dial apprentices, which was to take plac 
on the Ist of August in the pr 
and of whom there were in 
than 50,000, 
letting loose the whole ue O | pul 


no less 
at once, would be immens 
Ile was disp sed, therefore, to lopt 
new law, which would remedy existi 
abuses for the 


being satisfied that that alt 


Was 
the whole most Like ly t ene il ft 
the apprentices. The bill propose by 
Government, however, did not go fa 
enough; it contained no effectual provi- 
sion tor the correction of the abuses hich 
distizured the present istration 


justice. He should like to see the stat 
ment made to the Plhous by the nob 


Lord, the Member f 


on the introduction of the Emancipati 

Bill, taken as the ¢ work of this 
measure, and recited in its preambl ( 
meant the statement that it was the in- 


tention of thi 
act of 1s 3, to place the apy 


the same footing as workmen in Englan 
He should wish to see persons of station 
and respectability appointed to revise t 


decisions of the local magistrates, for | 
could not conceal from the I 


Louse 
in his opinion, a prejudice | | 


rvaded tl 

minds of those judges, which must militat 

very much against the impartiality of their 
sentences. 

alteration which he should wish 
duced into the bill. By the act of 1833, 
apprentices who had been prevented from 
working through their own misconduct, 
were obliged to make up the lost tim 

after 1840; thus if any of them ran away 
which he must say they might often b 

justified in doing, ‘from the cruel manner 
in which they were treated, or if any of 


There was another 1 nport int 


them were soned, they were obliged 


to remain ap} ticed all LO for twice 
the san leneth of tim that this - 
tu \ ttered 1} lh ¢ prison 
ment ob at ( lost a 
{ hn this Way, they wet ( lig d to 
rk a fortnight for their master afters 
could ot sup} t ll, 
th! hie \ ssul b thi more 


ell tual provisions for the administration 


pustice vould be idopted than were 
tamed in it. and that the other ibuses 
\ I had n ned wel ibolished 
A+ 
AL present l li 
ot a was 
a e wished t s should 
tely laid dow Ife should cer- 
ta the re unless hi 
t | 
tha ili vestiwes slavery 
sc upon t f August, 1840 
li il res} ity of this mea 
I ‘ h h i ila Stv s G 
I t certainly retuse 
n\ ful grounds. He should b 
{ | em any measures 
} 
vii Del ssary Suppress dis 
| 
ust v for the resolution tf they 
1s ( to t | posa I had 
of negroes. He thought, there- 
to support the 
i f 10t ise cX- 
\ ( ih sb ld ve ih 
Lor ppos id t Such as 
I 
<pected; if not, he should feel obliged 
\ tor the motion of t b Baronet. 
€l aOown, Ne egged to say 
vith spect to a narkable 
} + 
( { t a | it hat 
tl t to have | 1, and th thel 
concealment or dis- 
est th ind that it 
\ ily to nsid \ ther 
| ¢ 
the b ariia t had b risiat- 
this su many vears ona 
tota | | ( I ques- 
| 
nt vi the rigut, to 
i 
legisiat th ibject Of Lavery Now, 


ii this was the case then he did not know 


what was to constitute a specific 
righ [ the country was not just on the 
point of emerger from a state of bar- 
barism int on vilizatl | t, | 


ever th s 


might be, the law for many, 
many years, had said that the slave was 


t 

4 
3 

| 

ire DY the 

ntices on 

4 

ol 

yt, 

ed 
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thi 
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property. This was the statement of the difiiculiy or doubt about the OOO OE 
case. Was he defending it? He did not not being paid until an adequa un 
think of such a thine; but he must say, itisfactory arrangement was made 
that the sentiments contained in that letter giving to the 1 roes th idvantages of 

at Bi | tof Parl nt? The m 
went against all law, and that they were the British act of Parliamen Phe money 
so, as far as all his experience law vas paid—that was the first fact. 


weut, he had no hesitation in thus deelat 
ing in his place in Parliament. Ile bad 
endeavoured to address himself to this as 
to a matter on which, as a legislator, he 
was bound to decide calmly, and he had 
addressed the House upon it with no feel 
me upon earth but a wish to CX| lain to 
his constituents and to the country th 


vrounds on which he had arrived at th 


Options whieh he had stated; to 
satisfy them that he had not come to hi 
present conclusion, differing as it di | from 


what his constituents wished, without 


having entered into an elaborate examin 
ation of the whole subject, and withont 
having gone through tl 
papers connected with it, anc \ 
fied himself as to the soundness of the 
conclusion at which he had arrived. 

Mr. O'Connell thoucht it was perfectly 


Whole of the 


plain that the Queen’s Government ila 
not resist the demand for negro emancipa 
The public sentiment had | n 


pronounced so distinctly, the public feel- 
ing had been excited so strongly, that ph 
did not think he was going too far when 
he said that the question must be con- 
ceded. The right hon. Gentleman who 
had just spoken would find the utter im- 


possibility of carrying out hisown principle 
in any other way than by supporting tl 
resolution, adding, if he pleased, anothe: 
by way of qualification, but not standing 
upon the bill proposed by the Govern- 
ment, in which case it would be utterly 
impossible for him to realise the prineipl 
he had himself laid down, or to satisfy hi 
own reasoning on the subject. Ile had 
heard some complaints last night of the 
methods taken to inflame the public mind 
on this subject, and some p 

treated with disreeard the virtues and 
services of men in the cause of liberty 
which they did not deserve. The matter 
was distinctly understood by the people 
of England. ‘They understood that they 
had paid 20,000,000/.; they knew that 
they had paid it upon terms. They agreed 
to pay 20,000,000/7 upon having an ade- 
quate and satisfactory arrangement n ode 
in the colonies to work out the Emancipa- 
tion Bill, That bill was perfectly intelli- 
gible to every body. Could there be any 


rsons had 


there been an adi qu ite arrangement made 
to o1Ve to the negrocs the benetit of eman 


cipation ? ilad there been a satisfactory 


arrangement? There was neither the on 


nor the other. A satisiactory 
{ 


thing more than an equal arrangement 


and every body knew that neither an ade 


ra 1 tor t had 
Tha | it I Wa 1a wa 
why ? Jle had heard it ited, that th 
was attributed to the noble Lord, thi 
Membe North Lancashire 
Stanley bu one W idl ¢ 
cine that to b we 1 
and the and he had 
that th Vim t of th 
<U,U00,UU0 to be attributed to 
noble and who had ¢ is 
ictive a part fat riy on the subsect. Cer 
i ed | e. hia nia 
i 
Hims t the most ha 
whe u rs Of t ti 
which imself a prine:pal act 
! therelo tood this } 
having the act out The moi 
ou t not t i\ D paid until t 
carrying out of the act was secured. ‘Th 
mon y was ] ils and now, for the tir 
time, bill is brought m to carry out th 
condit ous nd particulars ot the Act ( 
It « be dent tha 
i 

thi yiditions | ad not been earried oul 
If they had thet would have | 2 


bring ne in of the bill was a demonst 
that they had not worked out t 
1833, that the arrangements under 
act had not been completed, and that 
value of the 20,Q000,000/. had not ! 
given to the people. He thought that th 
was perfectly clear from the speech of S 
Lionel Smith to the Leg lative Assembly 
of Jamaica, in which he distinctly stat 
that in some instances the situation of th 
negro was worse under the present system 
than before the Emancipation Act, It wa 
therefore, perfectly plain that the peop! 
had been defrauded of 20,000,000/,, a 
the only thing proposed was by a new 
of Parliament to endeavour to get for 


people the value of their money. Bb 


| | 

t 
| 
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had 
What compensation could they 
period that had 
nent of 20,000,0002., 


could the y recovel the four years that 
gone by ¢ 

e to the 
elapsed since the 


and what for the sufferings of the n« xroes 


pe ople for thi 


during that period, against the provisions 
of the act “ Some 
had been admitted 
were of considerable im} 
them to arrive at a 
clusion. 


facts had come out, and | 
on all sides, which 
Ortance to enabl 
prope practi con- 
hese facts were consolatory 
d to thie } | 


every discussion before the present they 


enough, as relate 


had heard repeated complaints of tl 
poverty and distress of the plant ( 
their failing fortunes, their increasing in- 


cumbrances, and thei 
They had always come 
in the 
that their property had been 
in value, and they implored thre 
not Steps towards the eman 
of the as the 
accumulate misfortunes 
now the scene was altered, and = con- 


comitant with the pre 


diminished profits, 
before the Hous 
persons comp 


situation of lainine 


House 


ctlect would be, to 


upon them. But 


necrocs, 


m 


| 
} 


lit | 
diminish 


ipauion | 


tion of the negroes was the | rosperity of | 


the plants rs thems Ives The hon, ronel 
(Sir George Grey) read triumphantly a 
return of the Imports and exports of the 
A which showed 


colonies 
increased, 


had greatly 
showing an increased consumption of all 


that the imports 


and conse quently 


articles in the colonics. This fact, there- 
fore, proved the ased internal pros- 
perity of the They had, t 

in the first place, this fact, that the 
planters themsclves had benefitted by thi 
had also 


by entue 


mere 


Cll, 


emancipation. ‘They another 
fact, borne out 


the discussions in which 


evidence in all 


been involved, that there was not the | 


as 

well-grounded cause for saying, that the 

negroes had not conducted themselves i 


the manner which their warmest advocate: 
| and 


prophesied the y would ao, shown 


$Mancu 


themselves perfectly fitted for entire liberty, | 


Those facts were of thi 
The planter was benefitted. The experi- 
ment had been made, and the ne 
most satisfactorily responded to the 


periment. Could there be any 


rreatest importance, 


after the speech of the right hon. Gentle- | 


), that the reg 


man (Sir E, Sugden 
of the act, and the 
the money was 
ship created, 

pl unters ¢ 


had, then, a violation of the engagements 


paid, and th 


had 


No man could doubt it. 


ippre ntice- 


Phey 


ulations | 


ero had | 
~ Cvery 
doubt, | 


conditions on which | 


been violated by the | 
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} 
under which the 


planters had received 
hi id bee hh said 
there was in this case a contract, 
uid he was sorry to find the right hon. 
countenance to it, al- 
gh be must admit, that the right hon. 
Gentleman did not argue on the terms of 
but referred toa quasi contract 
rather than areal one. If there was any 
weak part in the right hon, Gentleman's 
this was the weakest, in which 
ivoured to describe what he sup- 
i contract between this coun- 
only objection 
that if 
ion of a contract. But 
contract before it could 
be violated, and he was there any 
contract on this subject ¢ The first person 
who appeared to suggest the idea of a 
ontract was Lord Glenelg, but when he 


thi public money. It 


Gentleman give 
thou 


a contract, 


abl speech, 

} 
ic 
nosed to be 
ltl planters, The 
entire emancipation was, 


ld be a violat 


aske d, 


did so, apologised for calling it a con- 
tract, as would be seen his dispatch of 
the 14th of June, 1835. In addressing 
the J prs es mbly of Jamaica, wish- 


ing to induce them to give to the appren- 
tices the benetit of the law, he stated, 
might be said to exist a 
’ It must be remarked, 
Lord Glenelg did not call it a con- 
using the word. 
fhe right hon, Gentleman (Sir Edward 
Sugden) did not define what he called 

coutract. ‘There an act of the supreme 
Li gisiature, le cislating of itsown authority, 
culating the condition of its own 
There was nothing of a contract 


that there 


solemn contract 


tract, he apolog ised for 


was 


and re 


subjects. 


or a bargain. ‘There were no parties to 
the contract, and there was no subject 


n r the contract to operate upon. 
Did the noble Lord, (Lord Stanle y) whe n 
n the bill, state t 


ught 1 hat any ar- 
rang 1ent had been entered into with the 
legislature of the islands? Did he state, 
that he was holding out terms, or offering 
conditions on entering intoa bargain? He 


said directly and emphatically the 
introducing the 
proposition, on the l4th of May, 1832, 
that noble Lord distinctly stated, that on 

\ sion the British Parliament bad 
endeavoured to persuade the legislative 
assembli Ss, especially that of Jamaica, to 
mitigating the 
lavery, and it was the ec nidi nt 
n of the House that measures 
concerted by the colonial legis 
carry into effect the 


reverse, 


] 
In his speech, made on 


enter into arrangements for 
horrors ofs 
expect atic 
would 
latures which should 


wishes of Parliament 
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‘It was thought, that the fr ‘iy warning | sterling ; that the colomal proprietor should 
of Parhament would ul nt to mdue existil ivhts ov laves, fora 
the ec ists 1 ] | period of nd-forty y nd that th 
Wi ( Line \ Ol \ 3s to | | 

fort 1 ye 4 } Of, ld be | | \ ol 
am \ vy, unheeded and dis \ t t tly With fou per cel 

| 
ill the \ \ I | t fund. 
il if be em i Wave ( | 
wd a | \s he said before, there was no contract 
measu 1 | with the legislatures, and it is clear thei 
years ago de | to be so ju nd so de- | was no contract with the planters. There 
| was nothing the nature of a contract. 
tos in vain—the f hone 
rh was asserted, that negro 
ind atte ite sel] 
{slavery should be exti uished 5 and upon 
will n ny, t f | m 
| ( Le nell toev ICA sta ed hey 
{ riod I have alluded Et - | det rmined to extinguish negro slavery 


1 ysicar t | | Lancashire, was fat from thinking, that the 
assert boldly, and without J ot cont he-| planters were entitled to have their negroes 
nothing burchased by this nation, what was his 
toward the ultin ys. | to lend | O00/. to the planters, to 
tom. 1 the \ the Lloust nable th to get through their present 
take tl ma l fliculties | was but loan they wert 


There was no compact therefo with the | a gel 
pj ith the pure of tn negro 
eaisiatures, sut it might be said, that 

population, And now. when they heard 


the was no contract with th ( haul one 

ristatures, there mignt have one | 

racts, he call back the il- 


with the planters, and that they entered | oy 
|tention of the people to the determina 
into a bargain with the rovernDa t oF the | | 
tion which then mated them to obtain 
dav. which was sanctioned by Parhament, 
. ;extinctiol f slavery, a determination 
and which, having the fore: of acontract, | 1 1 
ld {which might be lulled fora particular pe 
‘Ol rie yn the on side, De violated, 1) 
could riod into a tranquillity which should give 
without at least demonstrating that it haa 
no manifestation of its existence, but ne- 
been violated on tl | "| had, | ' 
ne 1, bs ly slept, and which would rise 
ment and the plauters, and what was the | ae ae ee 
q tO aqaemand that nee 
result ¢ Mr. Stanlev, then Secretary for) | | 
;stavery ye utterly extinguisneda, n 


the Colonies, said, | xt 
; lin ime but in reality. [he noble Lord, 

shire, in speak- 


r rt ] 
| lid not v t pe we ie Member f r North Lanea 
of plaints sav, Ula was | ing of the determinatt nof the people, used 
yssible t i these W yrds 
West-Ind tion, tend 
near pr us Wi { \ m ion on 
\ A t | { i t \ t 
| y end \ ( can deny 
dis t \ fis 1 th sistil use found 
Gover \ lif|ins fe d in a solen 
| mpl cor Wl in princit 
ext and ch ¢ ct ( in racth that d 
must tl \ 1 wi Is ssed La SO potel 

Ministers Ct. | deputa- | tial that no n can ventu disrega 
tion declared pow uthority | it 
to propose any plan. Tour of number did, rt. : 

Fe said now, that that voice was s 
1 } ( Wer to hls 1 Lice 


. strong, that no minister could venture ¢ 
but that he found it had been n to disrevard it. pok 


tl publi 1) propos was, that a mnt | from one end of Great Britain to t| 


| he voice 


hould b made to tl olonists of -otner : it spoke trom the inmost recesst 
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of Ireland; and that voice wa y poten 


in i 
tial, that no minister could venture | ng! page ot mianit 0 tt C1 
to disregard it; and after the speech of t deavoured to Ipp iceship al- 
right hon. Gentleman Opposit rs and nbered th pl ph tic 
Sugden), and after th powerful mann it ble Lord, 1 Member fo 
in which he had put thre Violation if N thuml land (\ iscount How ) when 
terms upon which we paid the 2 de ( ( | th 
after the information that had been spread 5 ory fe Ss im- 


the peopl by th inti-sta 


socicties—the fvovernment might eet | if the story 
majority arainst this moti yn, but it w it t 
substantially carried in that bit fa 
hoped that, on this subject. the Hon Lord t | astra 

would not exhibit another instar t Lord’s 


want of sympathy between them and t tn it be said. t] 
people. The opl underst d that t 


had given value for emancipati I 


bringing in of an Act of Parliament was \ ind no difference of political 
confession that they had not eot a rety in had ever ut such mee $ 


It was 1m pc sible to say, that they had t the last. I! i met rs ane 
For four years, Government ne ind Roman 


brought In no Act for enfore the ] n t ul ro lor a 
a Act. Why did th y do so now pury that was creditable to their com- 
In N ovember last, the de ites fre I : ma st that 
anti-slavery societies waited upon G party party 
ment, and urged them to ] iss some leg ittack, ' d in their pro 
lative measure. Government. refas to! ceed til last meeting And 
bring in any legislative measure t , butiu hat ] ( yas it luced ? 
they were bringing o1 w; and why N 


Was it to protect the neg No; but iti n c it because some nev 
was to prevent their having a resolt {|} sert ; 
that House in favour of the necro. and to n 1 | Lord I ohat 
make it an excuse to some to vot iainst | H t] 

the motion, and holding out | t! 
something would be dou But t o} 
must have the protection of te of that! now so ey ding 
House, and of an Act of the Leo tut nx t object, nviec 
The House must respond to the voice of t hist 
’ { the people at lare . He hae 


. to show, that there was noth x of what) But subyec H 
{ they could calla contract in this ease, that | 1 say t ( t was it] 
there could be no parties to such a con Chey lt | ers a boon 

tract, and that no value had been received o| 2 ). . for t xt 1 of sla- 

for the 20,000,0002, that had been paid, very. But it was t an absolute boon. 

The plant rs had rizht to resist t Th io 1 to id 


voice of the people in legislating; they! it Jay non tl pla 


pla s to that 
did not want the planters assent, and they | those . itions had | p lL. It 
did not ask it. But the 15,000.0007. | y 1S t for him to show, that they hac 
of loan were converted into a grant of violated those conditions: h charged them 
20,000,0007. The | opl consented to. with having | rlormed the « it 
“ give this large bounty for the extinction of. of t erant, and he challenged them to 
slavery ; but this large sum was given: the proof. Who asserted that th y had 
upon conditions which the Legislature bad performed those conditions ? Nobody. He 
; enforced, or intended to enforce. One of had never ud any « issert that they 
. the conditions was, that the planter should! had d so, No. v mad enough 
it have the benetit of the services of the n to say so. 7 ya nad is, 
. groes for six years. Mr. Fowell Buxton. that t y had not violated t conditions 
. than whom no man ever rendered reater , universally. What was th \ f those 


service to the cause of humanity—than conditions? If tl 


i¢@ planters relied On the : 
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perl put those had | Som till At hoy ver, | im 
been almost Ulilve uily broken. He ap- | quite certain, that several of the lowest sort of 
pea d in proof of this to the Government, | book-keepers and overs have, out of spi 
to ho Ba G. Grey). and te t t Bill which set t shaves fret ele! 
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Baronet mselt l Lr Ci that t on which the 
} 
( urs his stron i | fa} \ with, simply 
th \ one mn ud vy. se no complaint pro 
to select documents t t su } trom distriet ealled Spring 
purpose \ it iv t! Val Lord Stanley—** Hear! Would 
hon. i} first Bthe ery hear!” to that par 
net 4 } { } 
document Clit baronet i tl CS} tech im whi tie qu ne ac 
Wa i Lated 1 rartu noth iaw Were aweit upot 
i 
of July, wWwilen Wa fol- | and im which It s stated, that there still 
lows :— Wel att exacted the pound 
lof tlesh,” | | in the insolent spirl 
\ Lhe ) u tl 1 
| of half-defeated tyranny, p rsisted in then 
y re] f 1 tices 
feruelty towards th unhappy men fe 
) 
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it 
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\ 
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t¢ \ \ i | 
exactil \ fut aggravated form \nd this plan was th 
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something else infinitely better. What is 
the next clause of the Act / llow cha- 
racteristic is the section which follows that 
establishing a despotism! It 
the negro the time spent in going to and 


is to allow 


returning from work. If any man in 
England had stated a doubt, when this 
Act was under consideration, that 


COMMONS} 


fit that the 1 
| article of food ? 


the | 


master would require the negro to go to | 


his work two or three miles, and work 


| then is not mercifully treated ! 


eight or nine hours, without allowing for 


and 


the time spent in proceeding to re- 
turning from the place of labour, he 
would have been laughed at? If the 
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Jamaica Legislature, where it is said, that 


in some Instances the apprentice Is ina 
worse condition than the slave, Was tt 
for this we gave the twenty millions? Was 


should be stinted in the 
Oh, if there is anything 
which appeals with irresistible force to the 
human | 


who works without wages 


eart, it is the condition of a man 
and who even 
And shall 
it be said, that the people of England 


| will endure the continuance of such mon- 


negro were to remain at home for two or | 


three hours, could the master be persuaded 
to consider time so spent as consumed in 

And yet, when 
transported him three, four, or five miles 
ina day, he did not make any allowance 


ling to 


his employment he 


for the time thus passed in procee: 
the place where his work was to be done, 
but deducted it out of the 
nant of his labour, allowed to the appren- 


miserable rem- 


tice after the proprietor’s claims were 
satisfied. Was that the intention of the 
Legislature? It was not? Was it the 


intention of the Government? I submit 
it was not. We prove, that neither one 
nor the other had any such view by now 


enacting this clause to remedy the uni- | 


versal violation of the conditions of 
the negro’s time, in addition to the depri- 
vation of four years, which he has already 
undergone. Do we propose to give him 
any compensation? J have heard a great 
deal of compensation. | always thought 
the negroes He, 
at all events, now deserves that which it 
is our duty to give him, and which all 
England demands—his liberty. It is im- 
possible to d The 
master obtained a title in the negro’s 
labours only on conditions; and it is im- 
possible for the Government to resist the 
emphatic declaration that these condi- 
tions have been violated, and that the 
negro ought to be free. What is the next 
clause? It provides that their customary 
allowances shall be continued to the 
negroes. Is it not quite clear and known 
to everybody that by customary allow- 
ances the law intends the apprentice 
should be allowed so much as to afford 
him, in the absence of wages, a full sub- 


sistence ? 


deserved it at our hands. 


O justice otherwise. 


What has been the operation 
of the law in this particular? Look to 
Sir Lionel Smith’s last speech to the 


the | 
Act, and to prevent a further spoliation of 


just in proportion as he showed himselt 


é Oh, but it is said, that 
cannot complain of the continuance of 


strous abuses 
we 
this system, when two-thirds of the period 
of apprenticeship have already elapsed. 
Well, I ask you to give the negro the re- 
maining third, which is the only relief he 
can now obtain at your hands. ‘The ad- 
vocates for immediate emancipation are 
taunted with referring to particalar in- 
and not establishing 


stances anything 


like universality of abuse? Why, one 
of the clauses of this Act gives ever) 
justice who thinks fit the power of 
visiting prisons. And again, the 5th 
section of this Act states, ‘* that the 


proprietors of estates should furnish ap- 
prentices while in confinement 
hospital with food and 
Though the word hospital is introduced, 
there is no provision for what would seem 
a necessary consequence—med Do 
you think it safe to leave the construction 
of this provision to the planters, and while 
you impose on them the obligation ot 
providing food and leave 
their discretion unfettered as to that which 
would naturally suggest itself to the mind 
of any man legislating for the wants of 
those negroes, namely, medicine? This 
only shows how hopeless is the attempt to 
legislate on this subject in its present po 
sition. The next point touched upon in 
the bill applies to valuation of the 
apprentices on seeking their discharge 
Now, was it not intended that the ap- 
prentice should be set free as soon as he 
gave proof of his ability to enjoy a stat 
of liberty; and is it not notorious that 


LO 


or in 


necessaries,” 


hecessariles, 


be industrious, the price of his liberation 
accumulated, and the law was so arranged 
that he was shut out from the advantage 
of purchasing his freedom at a fair valua- 
tion? And what are 
do? After four years you give | 


you now 


soins 


to 


that right of obtaining a fair valuation, 
which you ought to have secured betore 


: 
= 
f 
0 
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you paid the money for his obtaining this 


privilege. And let it be ev r remembered, 


that while you had the money in your 
exchequer you could have obtained any 


stipulations which were necessary to en- | 


sure to the negro those advantages which | 


you now make a tardy etlort to confer 
upon him; but with preposterous hast 
you distributed the money without protect- 


ing the negro, or answering the claims of 
justice and humanity. It is next proy 
that no person shall be committed 
vagrant except by a stipendiary magist 
This clause bespeaks a foreg ne conclusion 
—that any man found beyond the est 

to which he belonged had been hithe: 


denominated a vagrant. And this i placed 
beyond doubt by the next pi vision, whi 
requires that the negro should use a pass 
In going from one part of the country t 
the other. Ss that here is a Treeman 
for the apprenticed negro is entitled 
that appellation when he has discharged 
his forty-five hours’ work in the week 
debarred from the rizht of going from om 


place to another! ‘The evidence is full of 


instances where men, desirous of visiting | 


their wives and families, have been pro- 
hibited by the owners from passing the 


boundary of their estates. What is this] 
but to make every plantation a prison, | 


and to prevent a freeman from going be- 
yond the limit of his task-master’s pro- 
perty. Iam not resorting to any doubtful 


evidence, but to the confessions emphati-! 


cally made by the provisions of your own 
act of amendment. The next clause pro 
hibits the flogging of females. Why ! 
thought we had taken steps to p vent 
that in the Imperial Act. It is true in th 
first draft of the act all provision for this 
grievance was omitted, and I claim th 
honour of having placed on the order- 
book a notice to supply this defect. It is 
true that this point was very properly 
taken out of my hands by the noble Lord 
(Stanley), but [am not on that account 
the less anxious that this « xemption should 
be full and complete. Has the provision 


inserted in the Imperial Act been carried | 


into effect remember well how power- 


fully the noble Lord, in his eloquent speech | 
on introducing the Emancipation Act, | 


pointed out the unmanly cruelty, the total 
want of generous and noble feeling ex- 
hibited by the Members of the colonial 
legislatures, who could not be prevailed 
on to give up the whip, 
of the female,” not to Sp ak of goings 


‘ 


ii the CASE 


far as to abolish flogging 
noble Lord thought h 


bj ap} lied bh powe rful and ine 
re! 7 1 1 to the subject with a view 

t \ tfect to his wishes the claus 

was maturely framed 1 ¢ | by th 
| Did it Su ( ad- 
mitted it t And t one of 
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1G ike this Us Stl t 
IS poss The Legislature did every- 
thine it « lt ssist bin But both 
totalls na iis diabolical and 


wrocious bation OF the 


ment of the Legislature 
] 


had secured that 


express enact- 
some men have 


now the hardihood to designate as part of 
a contract which ought not in the slightest 
decree to be touched Sir, the people of 
| | h to Tn such 1 notion, 


You have heard) within 


howe occas yned by the € 


this House the 


ongregated Dis- 


senters who besiere vour doors {nd who 
ire they that have raised this cry of im- 
la 4 Are they the idle 
ind t \ t agitators who | kK to the 
convul the stat and LISI ird 
social le men \ k to the chances 
ot} 1 as holding out the | | ot 
t! ssibly useful to their inter- 
ests ? N hey are the stea st, so- 
b est, lost industrious n most re- 
sp ctab d ti no tre m as to 
I lio us forms, but hol thet 
conduct t ippy tac of relizious 

il I with mous Charity. They 
re not care tor bistanes of 
country r difttere e of clime ut risk 
th I | i h is scatt ed ssionaries of 
hum ! | h e t Ve d it their own 
expens t the remotest corners of th 
lobe in cider to indulge the noble eratiti- 
cation of dome t woik of ther God by 


benefitiny nis ereatures 
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state of slavery. 
ration in the sens« 
and I put it to 1 
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1833, and his pur 
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appears to me, would be likely to follow 
from such an alteration, 

In the first place, then, I must remind 
the House that the plan of interposing 
between what was called the Abolition of 
Slavery, and the time when perfect eman- 


cipation was to take place, an interval 


during which the slaves were in some mo- 
dified shape, to be under the control of 
their masters, did not originate with those 
who were connected with the Colonies 
This plan was not suggested by any person 
interested in colonial property, but w: 


brought forward by the then Government, 


of their own free will, unsought for, and 
unrecommended by any other parties. 
The measure was received also, with thi 


general sanction, and approbation of the 
House. ] remind my hon. and 
learned Friend me te 
ton) that he, who had 
the greatest the 

not, qui 
brought forward by the Government, con- 
cur in objecting to the ple of ap 
pre nticeship ; they expressed, indeed, then 
strong disapprobation both of the period 
for which the apprenticeship was intended 
to last, and also of many of the 
attached to it; they directed their efforis 
towards obtaining amendments thes¢ 
respects, and being cordially jomed by 
myself, and others “who would hav 
ferred the tier, 
these efforts wert partially successful, and 
we obtained from the Government several 
most important modifications of the original 
scheme: but the leaders of the 
party, both in and out the 
fused most distinctly, to join 
in the first instance, the principle of some 
sort of apprenticeship. 


must 
Le hind 
long rtaken 
the 


stron was 


and those 


interest ib Cause 


slaves,did when the 


i 


conditions 


pre- 


resisting system altog: 


anti-slavery 
Hous 


In 


of t Te- 


resisting, 


When I say this, let not my hon. and 
learned Friend suppose that [ mean to 
east the slightest blame upon him, and 


‘ar 
and 


upon those who then acted with him. i 
from it; I am well aware of the hig 
honourable by which they 
actuated ; and how valuable had been thei 
services, during the many years in which 
they had devoted themselves, with so 


motives wert 


much zeal and so much ability, to th 
great cause of humanity. But with all 
respect for them, I must think that they 
did fall into an error; but an error ito 


which it was very natural that they should 
fall. Tlowever easy it may be to 
look back, and 


altogether 


how 


{oO Say, that appre ntice 
unnecessary, 


that it 


Was 
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| merely a system of modified slavery, which 
was useless as a means of arriving at ulti- 
;mate emancipation ; such certainly 
not, some years ago, the general opinion, 
ater of the House or of the country. At 
ithat time, persons of all parties, and, | 
| might almost say, of eve ry shade of opin- 
|1on, were agreed upon this as an ted 
tr ith, that Slave ry could only be gradually 


h was the opinion ot Mr. 


Was 


labolished. Sue 


Burke ; such was the opinion of Mr, Can- 
ning, who, if I mistake not, said, that we 
must take off the fetters of the slave, link 
by link, until hi had at last become a 
ree nah, Such was also thie opinion ol 
\Ir. Buxton, whose services we must all 
so much admire, and whose absence froin 
this House, I, for one, so deeply lament 
Such was, in faet, the @eneral and univer 
sally received opinion, which prevaile 

some time ayo, upon this subrect. cer- 
tainly do not mean to asseit that | was 
Inys If at first exempt from participating 
in this, as | now think it, general and un 
fortunate error; on the contrary, for alon 


time after] turned my attention to the sub- 
jectofslavery, twa 


without 


S¢ ont utto believea 

th too 
that emancipation 
place by degrees; that 
mode to effect it, was to en- 


most 
sa tru 


examination, as Sé 
evident to be disputed, 


only 
| ropel 


tak« 


could 


thie 


deavour gradually to mitigate its evils, 
and to remove the restraints to which the 
slave was subject, until he should event- 
fually become free. It was only after | 


had for some time had the honour of hold- 


‘ing the ofhee of Under Secretary of Stat 
for the Colonies, when it had been my 
almost daily duty to watch over the prac- 


tical working of the atte mnpt to carry this 


idea Into effect, when I had for two years 


lad the opportunity of observing the con- 
stantly recurring difficulties which arose, 
and the impossibility, even with the most 
favourable means, of working out th 


scheme of gradual emancipation—it was 


only by this experience that my 
lat length and slow ly opened to that, wea h 
[am now pre pared to maintain 
into which | 
mon with all around me, had previously 
fallen. that th 


vice of slavery is in the very principle of 


eyes we 


Was al 


error and adelusion, in com- 


I was at last convinced, 


vuard 


| slavery itself; that if one man is to have 
| in interest in the compulsory labour of 
lanotber,it is utterly fruitless to endeavour 
| 


injustice and cruelty 
;any number or deseription of checks ar 
recul: tions 
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It is impossible that a man doomed to the estimation, by | C lanty the lot 
the odious and hateful task of labour, in’ of despised and miserable Negro? In 
which he has no interest, but of which all every « y. asvstem of f { labour 
the fruits are to be reaped by another, labou 
should be stimulated to exe tic 1, other then, the 1 y t} 
wise than by severity. Fore labour of pa 
this description, in whatey part of 1 en pated, | system has t 
world it is performed, and by whatev ou ne ( slavery, that 
name the labourer is called, whether | ; of t] feot s( 
a slave, a convict, 01 in ay entice, mus neti | 
always, by the deepest-seated pi pl me, 
human nature, be unwillingly rend 
and if this labour is to be effectin t 
must necessarily arm t i who ts t 
profit by it with power to that { dee 
by which al Can ext 
if you give this authority to ¢ 
another, itis im) SSI LO \ le 
abused. t that | and 
Such was the convict hf \ \\ sted 
itself upOl MY ilter two \ rs 
perience of an attempt, it t had s en 
usly and honestly made, by m ( 1 by ven 
Friend, the then Secretary of Stat { Vay ( 
the Colonies, to work out t prit of t to 
the resolutions adopted by this Hlouse, in it ( tthe s 
the year Lhenit was, t leame tothe ld 
conclusion, that we had b Nroceel ils d 
tovetherin a wrong course, that our object reason to believe, that sev \] s of 
oucht to have been to put an end at once t G nment were prepa d to act upon 
to the system of giving to the master an the opinion [ have foreed It is noto 
' interest in the compulsory labour of the rious to the House, thata sure found 
( slaves, in order to place the slaves in such upon pri | | ust leavoured 
a position that, by moral motives acting to lay vi, was su tted by a li 
| upon his will, he might be stimulated and Fri at then S Stat 
\_ trained to industry. Twas then farther ¢ . t it ted \\ | 
Y convinced that all that had been said d li 
about training slaves, while kept ina state k that 
ol slavery, in order to teach them habits 
re of industry, and thas to make them fit for | vi fter- 
rs ultimate eman¢ Ipation, Was vel vel | West 
n- nonsense that had ever been im} d upor | 
a nation. How is it ssible to t a | os b 
yst men the value of industry, by forcing them brought t ard letia ft 
hi to labour, and allowing all th ol 
yas their labour to be reaped by their mas- | consid . det Hd 
e] ters ? All experience shows, th t ) place not | y | 
ich men in such a situation, must have a pi | u 
al cisely contrary effect, and must associate of this decis t| : ct 
ym- labour with the idea of patio al d degrada- op| 
isly tion. Is it not known, that in our convict | nial proprietors was th t toot 
thi colonies, the industrisus British labourer | to be encountered ; a | found 
is almost ashamed to labour, lest he should) that the fact of 1 beine lecided 
put himself upon a level with the convicts? | opinion of the noble an ined Lord, 
Do we not see that in the southern states! who t held t y { rl 
of the American Unton, ind in Barbad es, yhancel th irguiments 


( 
the white race will submit to almost any | I could urge. Nor could I expect tl r 
extremity of privation rather than have | otherwis his extraordinary talents, th 


recourse to labour, which is deo} in part hich. imme tely bel 
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accession to office, he had taken in favour | measure, as I have shewn, was brought 


of the slaves, naturally gave an over- 
whelming weight to his opinion upon this 
subject in the minds of his colleagues, and 
induced them to conclude, that a measure 
for the benefit of the slaves, which he 
thought too extensive and too dangerous | 
to be attempted, was one which it would 
be impossible to risk; and I soon found, 
that even those members of the Govern- 
ment whom, shortly before, I had believed 
to be prepared for a large measure, now 
altered their views of the subject. The 
consequence was, 
obliged to declare, that 
tinue in office ; but before any new ar- 
rangement could be made, from causes 
quite unconnected with this question, my 
noble Friend, the then Secretary of State, 
took another office, and was succeeded, in 
the Colonial Department, by my noble 
Friend, who now sits opposite (Lord 
Stanley). A few weeks afterwards, my 
noble Friend (Lord Stanley) brought for- 
ward the resolutions which were the foun- 
dation of the measure, which was after- 
wards passed into alaw. These resolutions, 
as I have already observed, as far at least 
as their principle was concerned, met with 
the general acquiescence of the [fouse. 
The hon, and learned Member for Dublin, 
Mr. Buckingham, then Member for Shef- 
field, and some others, perhaps, forty 

fifty Members in all, concurred with 
me in protesting against the system of 
apprenticeship altogether. But that there 
should be some such step taken, that the 
master should have, under some condi- 
tions, and for a limited period, an interest 
in the labour of the slave, and that the 
slave should be subjected to the obligation 
of giving that labour, was a principle so 
generally received at the time, that it ob- 


| 
| 


| 
and reached the colonies 


of course, that [ was | 
could not con- | 


| 


forward, numbering among its supporters 
every one of those who had taken the 
most distinguished part in advocating the 
Abolition of Slavery ; it fixed, for a definite 
period, what was to be the condition of 
the apprentices, with an express un- 
derstanding that, during that period, no 
further alteration should be made by 
the authority of Parliament. But this 
is not all; Act was passed, 
, Itis well known 
by hon. Gentlemen, who watched thet 
proces dings, that the local I or 
shewed so little favour for the 
appre ntice ‘ship, that the slightest exercis 


when the 


islatures 


system ol 


| of the influence of the Government would 


tained the consent of at least nine-tenths | 


of the Members of the House. 

Sir, I have been obliged to enter into 
this detail, and to call upon the House to 
take this retrospect of the circumstances 
under which the measure for the Abolition 
of Slavery was carried, because they have 
the most material bearing upon the matter 
which is now before us. The whole ques- 
tion we have todecide, in fact, hinges upon 
these circumstances. It is scarcely possible 
that a great arrangement could be adopted 
in| a manner which more completely 


pledged the legislature, not subsequently 
to alter it, so as in any way to damage the 
interests of the parties affected by it. The 


have been enough to determine them to 
givea preference to complete emancipa- 
tion. Had this influence been used, and 
especially if there had been only a very 
trifling degree less of easiness than was 
actually shewn as to the terms upon which 
these legislatures should be declared, in 
the words of the Act to have made ‘* ade 

quate and satisfactory provision” for the 
Abolition of Slavery ; there can be no 
doubt whatever that to entitle themselves 
to the compensation, they would, probably, 
wll have done away with slavery altogether, 
as the island of Antigua actually did. Nay, 
more, it is well known, and the files of 
the Jamaica newspapers would confirm the 
statement, that in the Assembly of that 
island itself, in that body which has been 
so much abused, there was so numerous a 


party, and so strong a feeling in favour of 


complete emancipation, that it is very 
doubtful whether this would not have been 
the line preferred, if the governor, acting 
in accordance with the policy of the Hom: 
Government, and of the Legislature, hac 
not discountenanced, rather than en 
any such project. Such being 
the case, let me ask, whether it would | 

fair—whether it would be just—now to 
change and overturn an arrangement 
which was thus come to, and thus sane- 
tioned, unless some unanswerable reason 
for doing so can be shown to exist. 

We aretold that there is such a reason ; 
the hon. and learned Gentleman, who 
spoke lately in the debate (Mr. O’Connell) 
endeavoured with great force and ability, 
to shew that there had been no contract, 
and that, if there had, it had been broke 
Now, [ conceive, that my hon. Friend, 
the Member for Devonport, had already 
last night, most completely demolished 


couraged, 
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this argument. My hon. Friend showed, |eround, that the’ apprviement. which was 
that the abuses upon which so much stress | not havi ¢ been sought for by the Cold- 
had been Jaid, were the exc: tions to the ial Legislature, or by the W st-Indian 
general practice, and not the ruleas mi mht | pr te but having been the unso- 
be suppose d, from the manner in wl ich | hi ited act of the British Governme nt, and 
they have been brought forward: that { the B h Parliament, we have no right 
the future also, they would be guarde« to unsettle that system. to the injury, 
against and prevented by the Bill which | not only of the pecuniary interest of the 
he had prop sed now to read a secon ( sts, in the si Vices Of thet appren- 
tine. Lor myown part I confess, that my ‘ft but of those far hisher interests 
surprise | not that h iS bcen be afiect by ihenatine 
much eround tor mpiaint, but, on tl liffe nt class of 
contrary, that the svstem } t ring tl 
vhole, worked ( ures t ( i the 
prosperousiy ha pern inently 
egislature h t 1 O « { i con , that 
late itself t ul the ia ] y Parh ment 
which were anticipated. have | t | nent, would be 
to be of a more seriou ran ( ( nd an | ry, not 
In expressing this opinion, and | Whites, bu Iso the 
ploying thes arzuments, let me ne } ition of the Col l have 
misunderstood as wishine to inti ite th le it a matt if most vital 
Inmy judgment, it is des le that t ce, that the ¢ yen I pro- 
should « ntinue to t} - e ci titut 1 OF ih Out 
lL by la or that the mere | ( sh lb mplished, with 
pecuniary titerest of t] terruption of their reeular in- 
ipprentices would | licient rea den cessation of the ex- 
ior reject t tiol the Hou m ol iltiv i considet 
if it could ust t ni merely on a 
negroes required that this moti t of t nterests of the Colonial 
be adopted. I am far from mean roprietors, and of t] nun us class 
advance either of thes: opinions. [ should | of p ns in this country, denendent 
hail with the utmost Satisfaction, the (upon them.—not merely for the sake of 
earliest possible termination of the ap- ur OWh commerce, nor even of the im- 
prenticeship, provided (but this is most |mense slave population in the domi- 
material), provided, | say, that that ters /nions of « ther States, but for the real 
mination took place not by the authority | lare of the negroes themselve s, be- 


of Parliament, but by the authority of the 


Colonial Legislatures. I admit, also, to 


the hon. and learn 


ed Member for Dublin. 

that the claims of the m groes cannot be 
hut out by any compact bety h th 
nation and their masters, 

If justice to the neeroe requires th 
we should put an nd to the syst m ¢ ip 
prenticc ship, we are bound to do so. an 


if, by taking this course, ai 
injury is done to the C 
this may them a 
further compensation, | 


proprietors, 
vive ior 
it can afford no 
Justification whatever for w ithholdine 
the n 


u} on 


us 


trom 


hat which admit 


“roes, t we to be 
their due. But. setting aside any mer 
pe cuntary claims of the masts rs, | must 


re ply to the hon, and | 
saying, that Parliament. i: bound to ad 


whatever it may be called \ 


OVW 


here to the Compact, or uuderstandin 


“the 


existing arrangenk hntiss cured, upon the 


} 
} 
i! 


Lif 


| 


happin ss, and their real 


nterests, would be best promoted, not 
by their escaping from their present 
ondage into a state of barbarous indo. 
oUt. contrary, by thei beine 

| | Hen ree na Situation, in which 
uld induce d to continue a 
u dustry for their own benefit, 

1 the Colonies might be main- 
tained 1 the condition of civilised com- 
miunit This is, what | believe the real 
interests of the negro to equire, but the 
ly p of su ha state of things being’ 
realised, would be greatly diminished, and 
the interests of the negroes therefore, 
most materially injured by any act, on our 
part, having a tendency to alienate the 


their apprentices. 
the Mi 


this tendeney in the very hich- 


app that om 
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accession to office, he had taken in favour 
of the slaves, naturally gave an over- 
whelming weight to his opinion upon this 
subjcct in the minds of his colleagues, and 
induced them to conclude, that a measure 
for the benefit of the slaves, which he 
thought too extensive and too dangerous 
to be attempted, was one which it would 
be impossible to risk; and I soon found, 
that even those members of the Govern- 
ment whom, shortly before, I had believed 
to be prepared for a large measure, now 
altered their views of the subject. The 
consequence was, of course, that I was 
obliged to declare, that I could not con- 
tinue in office ; but before any new ar- 
rangement could be made, from causes 
quite unconnected with this question, my 
noble Friend, the then Secretary of State, 
took another office, and was succeeded, in 
the Colonial Department, by my noble 
Friend, who now sits opposite (Lord 
Stanley). A few weeks afterwards, my 
noble Friend (Lord Stanley) brought for- 
ward the resolutions which were the foun- 
dation of the measure, which was after- 
wards passed into alaw. These resolutions, 
as I have already observed, as far at least 
as their principle was concerned, met with 
the general acquiescence of the [fouse. 
The hon. and learned Member for Dublin, 
Mr. Buckingham, then Member for Shef- 
field, and some others, perhaps, forty 

fifty Members in all, concurred with 
me in protesting against the system of 
apprenticeship altogether. But that there 
should be some such step taken, that the 
master should have, under some condi- 
tions, and for a limited period, an interest 
in the labour of the slave, and that the 
slave should be subjected to the obligation 
of giving that labour, was a principle so 


generally received at the time, that it ob- | 


tained the consent of at least nine-tenths 
of the Members of the House. 

Sir, I have been obliged to enter into 
this detail, and to call upon the House to 
take this retrospect of the circumstances 
under which the measure for the Abolition 
of Slavery was carried, because they have 
the most material bearing upon the matter 
which is now before us. The whole ques- 
tion we have todecide, in fact, hinges upon 
these circumstances, It is scarcely “possible 


that a great arrangement could be adopted 
in} a manner which more completely 
pledged the legislature, not subsequently 
to alter it, so as in any way to damage the 
interests of the parties affected by it. The 
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measure, as I have shewn, was brought 
forward, numbering among its supporters 
every one of those who had taken the 
most distinguished part in advocating the 
Abolition of Slavery ; it fixed, for a definite 
period, what was to be the condition of 
the apprentices, with an express un- 
derstanding that, during that period, no 
further alteration should be made by 
the authority of Parliament. But this 
is not all; when the Act was passed, 
and reached the colonies, it is well known 
by hon. Gentlemen, who watched then 
proceedings, that the local legislatures 
shewed so little favour for the system of 
apprenticeship, that the slightest exercise 
of the influence of the Government would 
have been enough to determine them. to 
givea preference to complete emancipa 
tion. Had this influence been used, and 
especially if there had been only a very 
trifling degree less of easiness than was 
actually shewn as to the terms upon which 
these tures should be declared, in 
the words of the Act to have made ‘* ade 
quate and satisfactory provision” for the 
Abohtion of Slavery ; there can be no 
doubt whatever that to entitle themselves 
to the compensation, they would, pro bably, 
all have done away with slavery altog 
as the island of Antigua actually did. | Nay, 
more, it is well known, and the files of 
the Jamaica newspapers would confirm the 
statement, that in the Assembly of that 
island itself, in that body which has been 
so much abused, there was so numerous a 


party, and so strong a feeling in favour of 


complete emancipation, that it is very 
doubtful whether this would not have been 
the line preferred, if the governor, acting 
in accordance with the policy of the Hom: 
Government, and of the Legislature, hac 
not discountenanced, rather than en 
couraged, any such project. Such being 
the case, let me ask, whether it would | 
fair—whether it would be just—now to 
change and overturn an arrangement 
which was thus come to, and thus sane- 
tioned, unless some unanswerable reason 
for doing so can be shown to exist. 

We aretold that there is such a reason ; 
the hon. and learned Gentleman, who 
spoke lately in the debate (Mr. O’Connell) 
endeavoured with great force and ability, 
to shew that there had been no contract, 
and that, if there had, it had been broken 
Now, I conceive, that my hon. Frien 
the Member for Devonport, had already, 
last night, most completely demolisli d 
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this argument. My hon. Friend showed 
that the abuses upon which so much stress 
had been laid, were the exceptions to the 


general practice, and not the ruleas might 


1 


the manner in which 
they have been brought fi 
they \ 


be suppo sed, from 


rward; that for 


| 


the future also, 


uld be gua 
wainst and prevented by the 


he had proposed now to read a second 


tine. lor my own part | cones that my 
surprise is not that there has been s¢ 
much eround for ¢ ym} laint, but, en tl 

contrary, that the svstem has, u 

1 . 


hole worked a 


spero 


legislature has great reason to e 


late itself that the dangers and dithe 
which wer 


antl 


to be of a more set 


In expressing this opmion, and in em 


ploying these arguments, let me not | 
misunderstood as wishine to intimate th 
inmy judgment, Is SI le that the 


apprentic sh p should continue to thi pe- 


riod now fixe 


pecuniary titerest of the masters of thos 
ipprentics >wouid i uihcl t reas 
for rejecting tire lotion before the HH 

if it could be ewn that rustice to 
req | thiat m he 

be adopted. l am far from meani 
advance either of thes opinions. I should 


hail with the utmost satisfaction, the 
earliest possible termination of the ap- 


prenticeship, provided (but this is most 
material), provided, | say, that that ter- 
mination took place not by the authority 
of Parliament, but by the the 
Colonial 


authority of 


Legislature S. I admit, also, to 
Vie Dublin, 


claims of the neeroes cannot be 


mb¢ i 


ut out by anv « mMpact be tv n this 
nation and their mast rs. 

If justice to the necro require th 
we should put anend to the system of ap 


prenticc ship, we are bound to do so, 


if, by taking this course, 
injury is done to the Colonial | ropric tors 
this may give them a cl upon 

further compensation, but it can afford no 
justification whatever for withholding from 
it to be 
mere 


any pecuniary 


um us tor 


which we admit 


the negroes, that 
their due. 3 


H 
But. settine aside any 
Hut, Setting aside any 


masters | 


pecuntary claims of th 
reply to the hon. and | 
saying, that 

here to the compact, or understandi: 
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must 
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Parliament is bound to ad 
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existing arrangement is secured, upon the 


| part, having a tendency to alienate 
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cround, that t apprentice shin system, 
not having been sought for by the Colo- 

al | egislature, or by the Wi st-Indi in 
pi etors, but having been the unso- 


rnment, and 


no right 


licited act of the British Gove 


the British 


Parliame nt, we have 


w to unsettle that system, to the injury, 
not only of the pecuniary interest of the 
Colonists, in the services of thei appren- 
tices, but of those far higher interests 
\ ld be flecte DY illenating’ 
from each ¢ , the different classes of 

t ( vering th 


in t i contend, that 
S nt nee, by Pa ment, 
it ment, would be 
npact, in urs not 
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port hot mel ly Ol at 
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prop! te ind of numerous class 
pei In this country, de nendent 
uD them,—not merely for the sake of 


uur cOmmerce, hor even of the ime 
domi- 
real 


be- 


population the 
States, but for the 


negroes 


mense slave 
other 
the 
their real happiness, and their real 
best promoted, not 
from their present 
barbarous indo- 


welfare of themselves 


nterests would bs 


the! escaping 


indage into a state of 


, but, on the contrary, by their being 
pl V1 1 free, in a situation, in which 
they ld be induced to continue in a 
cou dustry tor their own benefit, 
by which the Colonies might be main- 
tained in the condition of civilis« d com- 
munities. ‘This is, what I believe the real 
interests of the negro to require, but the 
lope f such a state of things being 
realised, would be greatly diminished, and 
the interests of the negroes, therefore, 
Ost materially injured by any act, on our 


the 


inasters from their apprentices. 
Now, Sir, it appears to me, that om 


| the Motion of the hon. Baronet, 


would have this tens 
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by the authority of the British Parliament, 
che conduct of the Colonists under the Act 
of 1833. To set aside the arrangement 
thus come to, upon the express ground, 
that the Colonial proprietors have not ful- 
filled our just expectations, that the al- 
leged abuses have really been so great as 
to make this course necessary, would be 
to stamp the whole body of Colonial pro- 
prietors, in the opinion of the apprentices, 
and in the opinion of mankind, with the 
stigma of the vilest and most scandalous 
misconduct. We have no right so to 
stamp them; or to take the course wiich 
has been recommended, without, at least, 
giving to the Colonial Legislatures an op- 
portunity of considering, whether, if the 
system of apprenticeship, which they never 
asked for, is now to be abolished, they 
would not take to themselves the merit of 
carrying at once into effect that change, 
which, under the law as it stands, would 
not happen for two years longer. ‘The 
argument, then, for which TI contend that 
we are bound to adhere to the arranve- 
ment that was made in 1833, does not rest 
upon the pecuniary interests of the masters 
in the services of their apprentices, but 
upon the much higher ground, that ibis 
arrangement having been adopted by the 
Colonies in deference to our views, this 
acquiescence on their part, most assuredly 
ought not to be made the means of inflict- 
ing upon them the great and lasting in- 
jury, of exasperating the irritation which, 
I fear, exists between the various classes of 
society. | have always considered it matter 
of minor importance, what is to be the in- 
mediate effect of our measures, In Co:n- 
parison with their result, as to the state 
which society, in the Colonies, is ulti- 
mately and permanently to assume. In 
this respect, I have always thought, that 
the measure adopted in 1833 was liable 
to great objection. By deferring the pe- 
riod of emancipation for six years, the 
gratitude which the planters felt, in the 
first instance, for the pecuniary compen- 
sation awarded to them, was likely to be, 
in a great degree, forgotten, before the 


{COMMONS} 


time for trying the great experiment of 


giving entire freedom to the negroes should 
arrive; and, in like manner, the joy and 
thankfulness with which the negroes were 
sure to receive the une xpected announce- 
ment, that they were to be free, would be 
succeeded by those feelings of anger and 


disappointment, which the continuance of 


the system of forced labour for six years , 
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after this announcement, was calculated 
to produce. Both parties would be placed 
ina relation to each other, which could 
hardly fail to create mutual animosity and 
ill_will; since the planters were to have a 
claim to the services of the negroes, which 
they would have no adequate means of 
enforeing ; and the negroes, on the other 
hand, after being excited by being told, 
that they were no longer slaves, would 
still tind themselves called upon to submit 
to that whieh had made. slave ry most 
odious; thus, bickering, and discontent 
would arise, which might probably — be 
avoided, if full compensation were o1Ven 
on the one hand, and immediate liberty on 
the other. Thus, it appeared to me, that 
when the complete change should ulti- 
mately take place, and when the future 
prosperity of the Colonics would so en- 
tirely depend upon the ditlerent classes of 
society, co-operating together in a spirit of 
mutual confidence and gvood-will, this re- 
sult would be much less likely to be at- 
tained aftér an interval of six years’ ap- 
prenticeship, than if no such state of tran 
sition were atte inpte 

Such were my anticipations of the prob 
able cHect of this measure in 1833, and 
I regret to think, that they have, to a 
great extent, been realizcd by the actual 
working of the measuie. Hon. Gentle- 
men, | see, express their dissent; but I 
confess, it appears to me that the papers 
upon the table, and the abuses which have 
been referred to, afford only tco conclu- 
sive evidence of the iertation which has 
been created. Do you think that such 
occurrences as are dctated to us, that the 
circulation of such stories, as that ot 
James Williams, could tend to creat 
harmony and good feeling in the Colo 
nies? Do you suppose, that the discus 
sions which are now going on In this coun- 
try, that the debate of this evening, and 
the division by which it is to be followed 
the natural results of the measure of 1833, 
will tend to foster the mutual wood feeling 
between the masters and their apprentices, 
and to heal the divisions and jealousies ol 
Colonial society ¢ To those who think SO, 
I can only say, that my Opinion ts pre 
cisely the reverse. But, if | am right in 
believing, that hitherto the measure of 


1833 has tended to exasperate and em- 


bitter against each other the labouring 
population of our Colomes and ther 


masters; if thisis one of the worst elects 


of that measure, I contend that our now 
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adopting the Motion of the hon. Baronet, | 


would only increase the mischief; it would 
be declaring to the negroes, ‘* Your masters 


have been guilty of such cruelty, and of 


such oppression, we have been compelled 
to reduce to four years the period of ap- 
prenticeship, which was intended to last 
for six.’ We should thus do all that in 
us lies to envenom and to render perma- 
nent those feelings of hostility which, | 
fear, are already engendered between the 
parties, 

This is a course, therefore, which, in my 
opinion, it would be both inexpedient and 
unjust to adopt. And we must also re- 
member, that, by the acknowledgment ot! 
all parties, various laws will be indispens- 
ably required to regulate the new state of 
society which will arise, when the appren- 
ticeship is at an end. But if we adopt the 
resolutions of the hon. Baronet, no time 
whatever will be given for making thes 


necessary laws, the passing of which has 
hitherto been delayed upon the eX press 
advice and recommendation of a Com- 
mittee of this House, of which the mast 
distinguished enemies of slavery were the 
leading members. We shall suddenly, and 
without warning, precipitate that chang 
for which we have taught the Colonists to 
believe, that they have still two years to 
prepare. 

I say, then, that if, having originally 
caused the Colonial assemblies to adopt 
the system of apprenticeship, we are now 
determined abruptly to put au end to it, we 
are, in common justice, bound, at least 
to give them fair warning of the change ot 
our intentions, to afford them time and 
Opportunity to prepare to meet this change, 
and possibly to give themselves, in the 
eyes of the negroes, the merit of havin 
voluntarily anticipated the period when 
servitude must altogether cease. I[ be- 
lieve it to be by no means impossible, tl 
they may themselves pass measures fo1 
this purpose ; I am convinced they will do 
so, if they are influenced by an enlightened 
regard for their own interests, and will 
consider what advantages would result 
from doing that, which would be received 
by the negroes as a free boon, and which 
would operate with the most salutary in- 
fluence upon the future and permanent 
relations of society; 1 am encouraged in 
this hope, by various considerations, by 
the course taken, in the first instance, by 
Antigua, and by Bermuda, by the recent 


id 


determination of the Legislature of Mont- | Mr, Canning, 


}Marcn 30} 


inade last 
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serrat, and by the statement which was 
night, by the hon. Member fot 
Durham, of the opinion expressed by a 
leading 
maica, in favour of complete emancipa- 
tion. The Bill, too, of which my hon. 
Friend, the Under Secretary of State, 
has proposed the second reading, will, L 
belie ve, ore atly contribute to lead the Co- 
lonial assemblies to take this course. | 


imember of the assembly of Ja- 


that hon. Gentlemen express incre- 

dulity upon this point, and regard, as al- 

together visionary, the hope of such a 


1e@ asse mblies 


measure being adopte d by t 
they seem to treat as idle, or worse than 
lle, the expectation of anything good 
from these bodies. J cannot acquiesce in 
th | think, that 
we have dealt out somewhat hard measure 


le justice of t 


Opinion, 
in our judgment of the Colonial Legisla- 
tures. [Lam as ready as any man, to ad- 
mit that the laws they passed in the ten 
vears, previous to 1833, for the miti- 
gation of slavery, and those which they 
have since passed for the regulation of 
Apprenticeship, have been bad, but, I 
must be permitted to doubt, whether, if 
we, In this louse, had been placed in a 
similar situation, we should have legislated 
The fault seems to me, to 


nial Li 


have been much less in the Co 


latures, than in the object to which we have 


lirected their efforts; we have desired 
them to perform impossibiliti $8, and to re- 
( ( tradictions, and it is unjust to 


them, for failing toexecute 
such a task. I] say, we have desired them 
to perform in } ossibilities, and to reconcile 
contradictions; for we have called upon 
them to maintain the syst m of forced 
labour, and, yet to guard acainst oppres- 
fOr the reasons | have eli- 


to explain, in the commence 


t 
ment of the observations [ have now ad- 
dressed to the House, [am persuaded, that 
1 


if you are to have forced labour, you must 
necessarily intrust to thos wl » al 


profit by it, powers which are liable to 


abused, and which, while human nature 

wh it it is, will not fail OCCAaSION=- 
ally to be so. Sir, these considerations, 
ind n, sufliciently explain the 
unanimous refusal of all the Colonial Le- 
oisiatures during the ten years previous to 


1833, to pass Satisfactory laws for the 
mitigation of slavery, in compliance with 
the « pinion express | by both Houses of 
Parliament, in the resolutions proposed by 


Those Legislatures knew 
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better than we did, the real nature of that 
system, which they 
amend, and, at the same time, to maintain ; 
they were conscious that fear was the main- 
spring of the whole machine, and_ this 
mainspring they were naturally averse to 
weaken, by imposing restrictions upon the 
arbitrary power of the master, and by de- 
priving him of the means of inspiring terror 
into his slaves. ‘The defects so much com- 
plained of, in the laws passed by the co- 
lonies, in furtherance of the objects con- 
templated by the Abolition Act may, in 
like manner, be accounted for. My hon. 
Friend, the Under Seer tary of State, has 
mentioned, that with respect to those laws 
what has given rise to the most complaints 
has been the want of any legal obligation 
to compel the master to continue those al- 
lowances to the apprentices, to which, as 


were required t 


slaves, they were considered to be entitled ; 
to make him divide the number of hours of 
labour which he has a right to demand, in 
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the manner most convenient to them, or to | 


prevent a vexatious enforcement of the 
authority which he possesses. 
Friend has, at time, said, t 
general the planters do continue to give 
are not 
guilty of the sort of tyrannical conduct 
which it is desired to check by law; that 


the sam | 


the allowances in question, and 


tasters 
My hon, 
hat im; t 


the cases in which the apprentices are ill 


used, in these respects, are the exceptions 
and not the rule, why then, it may be 
asked, does it happen, if the very great 
majority of the planters already themse!ves 
do what is right toward the negroes, that 
the assembly which represents the whole 
body will not be induced to pass laws to 
restrain the misconduct of the smail mui- 
nority ? How is this seeming contradiction 
to be explained? The for their 
conduct, which has been stated by the 
Members of the Assembly of Jamaica is, 
that if they were to make such enactments, 
as are required from them, the only ef- 
fectual means they possess of inducing 
the apprentices really to exert themselves 
in their service would be taken away ; that 
if there was nothing they could withhold, 
no coercion they could apply, of their own 
authority, to stimulate the apprentice to 
industry during the hours he is by law 
bound to work for his master, the natural 
aversion to fruitless toil, and the wish to 
reserve his streneth for the time which be- 
longs to himself, would lead him to avoid 
performing more labour than he could 
help, and, that against this disposition no 


reason 


Adjourned Debat 
ufficient remedy would be aflorded by tt 
power of the Spectal Magistrate, to punt 
the Ipprel tice for sucha di ree ¢ f idlen 
as can be proved by distinct evidence 
this power may be sufficient to make thi 


negro pass the allotted hours with the in- 


struments of labour in his hands, but not ti 


compel him to put forth his strength i his 
or, 
amount of labour as to make it really 


able 


to perform such at 


ilu 


master’s service 


» his The Members « 


employer. 


in these matters they will deal justly 


then pprentices, though they deprecat 

and condemn tbe conduct of 

do otherwise, and who use the power th 

possess for the purpose ot Oppression, st 

they cannot consent | slative enaet 


ments to render compuisory 


treating th apprentices wh ch they 


desire to see universally beeaus 


if at -ompulsorv, even the b 


that 


were ma le 


prived ot 


would ac 


Nowe! 
Wel 
i 


which, under the existing system, their in 
tcrest requires that they should possess. 
Bu 1 lam not, for these rea 
surprised tl he Assembly ; refused 
egislate ina manner satisfactory to u 


with respect to apprenticeship, [ thin 


{ 


mbly, therefore, tell you, and, 
think they not unnaturaliy 
von, that thongh individualls 


would 


| 


will be quite right that Parliament shoul 
| interfere, and should, by adopting the bi 
of which my hon. Friend has moved tl 
second reading, enforce, so lone as th 
state of apprenticeship shall continue, its 


being made conformable to what was ex- 


pected by the country, when the measur 


of 1833 was adopted. 


when we do so, that when we show th 
Colonial Legislatures that at all event 
the masters must give up their pres 
powers, which are so hableto abuse, ai 
cannot be I rmitted to resor to 1 


means which the hithert lov 


y have hitherto employ 
for enforcing the labour of the apprentic 
the result will be, that they will think 
wiser to give up th . 
that when they can no longer bring for 
and terror effectively to bear upon th 
minds of the negroes, as a stimulus to la 
bour, they willapply themselves to consid 
whether their object may not be bette 
accomplished by other means, and whether 
the labouring population in the colonies 
may not be brought under the influence o 


an entirely new class of motives, those 


motives which form the stimulus to in 


dustry in countries where slavery is un- 


>system altogether, and 


My belief is, that 


i 
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known. I have the 
the Lill, now before us, when passed into 
a law, with the advice and eucouragement, 
which J am sure, my [riend, the 
Secretary of State, will not fail to atiord 
the colonial induce 
them to adopt this, their wisest course, 
and if so, 1 am convineed the result wiil 
be most beneficial to all the colonies, and 
more especially to Jamaica. | can conceive 
nothing more important, with a view to 
the future welfare of that island, than that 
the | } 
represents, 
in 


strongest hope that 


noble 


to legislatures, will 


the elass which it 
should be 
| 


the eleventh h 


Assembly, and 
induced thus, 
ur, to 
themselves with the negro populati 


even 


reconctie 
n,and 


to place those, who have stood to each 


other in the relation of master and slave, 
in harmony together, at the time that 
servitude is to cease, If the House of 


Assembly of Jamaica should adopt such a 


would 


course, this most important object 
be gained, and | think they have, on other 
yrounds, every inducemeiat to do so. All 
the experience which we have had since 
1833, is in favour of 
Since that time, it has 


such a measure, 


bee hh proved, even 


ale 


if proof had before been wanting, that the 
negroes may be impelled to industry, by 
the same motives, and the same desires, 

her rac es au ted 


by which men of ot 
upon.—Additional proof has also sinec 
been afforded, of those 
Opinions, first promulgated, eight or nine 
years ago, by Mr. Gibbon Waketield, otf 
the connexion which exists between the 
power of obtaining continuous labour, 
and the maintenance of a due proportion, 
between the extent of land which 
cupied, and the numbers of the popula- 
tion. 

The experience of our Australian colo- 
ules, has clearly proved, that that wid 
extent of territory, which was formerly 
Supposed to 


the soundness of 


Is 


create so reat a difficulty, 
in maintaining any system of combined 
and continuous labour, may be prevented 
from producing this etfect, and be made 
instead, a new source of wealth. 

For these reasons, | again repeat, that 
I see no ground for despairing of an early 
abolition of the system of apprenticeship, 
by the authority of the colonial legis 
latures; but even if this expectation could 
be shown to be vain, even if it were cer- 
tain that this system were to be 
to continue for the two additional 
it may last by the law as it now stands, | 


allowed 


years 


}Mancu 30} 


would rather permit it to do so, providing, 
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as far as 1s practicable, by the 


inst thos 


Ineasure 
abuses which 
the 


the certain inconvenience, which, 


now velore Us, 


have existed, thau incur all hazard, 


1] 
al 


aud 
in ny opinion, must result from adopting 
the motion of the hon. Baronet, the Mem- 
ber for Yorkshire 

Such, Sir, are my views upon this most 
important I am prepared to 
tind that they meet with the concurrence 
of comparatively a small proportion of the 
House. I am well aware that they will 
be unsatisfactory to those who eall them- 


que Stion. 


sely the advocates of the colonial in- 

( who would have preferred that 1 
hould have expressed an opinion in favout 
of the system of apprenticeship, which, 


not entertaining it, nothing should induce 
me to proless. 1 know also, that these 
views will be still more distasteful to those 
with whom i cordially concur in their 
abhorrence of slavery, and of every modi- 
fication of slavery, but who seem to me 
now, in their demand for immediate and 
unconditional emancipation, to be acting 
rather on the dictates of passion, than of 
cool and Gentlemen, both 
in and out of this House, seem to me to 


sober reason. 


have brooded over individual cases of 
cruelty and oppression, and to have dwelt 
upon the highly-coloured pictures of the 
wrongs of the negro, conjured up by their 


own imaginations, till they have worked 
of excitement, 
which gives no fair play to their sober 
reason, and has induced them to allow 

slight tinge of vindictive feeling 
against the colonial proprietors—some- 
thing of resentment the whole 


class, which they regard indiscriminately 
(i 


themselves into a state 


some 
against 


iS Oppressors, and as wrong-doers, to be 


mingled with those high feelings of hu- 


mabity ind b ney lenee, by which, | am 
well aware, that they are mainly actuated. 
ln saying this, I trust that I shall give no 


oflence to those excellent persons to whom 
IT allude. But we all know how deceitful 
heart of man—that the best im- 
pulses of the best men, are seldom without 
some alloy baser kind. I hope, 
therefore, I may be pardoned when I 
repeat, that cannot help thinking, from 
the tone that has been adopted im speeches 
at public meetings, that the just indigna- 
tion against oppression, the generous and 
praise we rthy sympathy for the oppre ssed, 
which have b manifested by the 
speakers on these occasions, have been 
allowed to grow into something like anger 


Is the 


OL a 


en 


Spe 
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and resentment, against the ruling class 
in our colonies. But | need hardly say 
how much it is our duty to guard against 
the infuence of motives like these, and 
in how diflerent a spirit we ought to 


legislate on this important subject. For 
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my part, it has always appeared to me, | 


that we are bound to regard the white 
inhabitants of our slave colonies, not with 


any fe lings of irritation, of jiarshne Sa 1 

feeling, by a large minority of this House, 
{in favour of the motion, may have almost 


even when we have most right to com- 
plain of their conduct, but, on the con- 
trary, with sentiments of indulg nee and 
compassion, as pers - hardly less deeply 
wronged than the slaves the Rechts by 
the sin of the ss Parliament, in al- 
lowing the accursed institution of slavery 
to take roo t, and grow up amongst them. 
True it is, they have been exempt from 
those physical sutierings which have 
weighed so heavily upon the unfortunate 
negroes, ae physical sufferings are not 
the worst that can be inflicted upon men 
— moral corruption and degradation carry 
with them misery, less obvious, perhaps, but 


not less keen, nol less white 
inhabitants of our slave colonies have 
been exposed to that moral blight (if 1 


May use the expression ) which pervades 


| and most serious kind. 
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barbarism. Let us remember how fearful 
is this alternative, and how deep will be 
the responsibility, which will rest upon all 
those who may, in any way, contribute to 
the failure of this great experiment. — Let 
hon. Gentlemen remember, that no om 
vote, which shall this night be given, will 
be without its importance, that even, if 
the resolution of the hon, Baronet should 
be rejected, still the expression of a strong 


incalculable effects on the minds of the 

negroes,and produce dangers of the gravest 

It is, therefore, the solemn duty of every 

man, in giving his vote upon this mo 


‘mentous question, to be guided, not by 


any feelings of excitement which he may 
have allowed to enter his own mind, still 
less by the prevalence of such feelings 
amone his constituents, who have had no 


opportunity of considering the arguments 


|which have been adduced against th 


and corrupts the air wherever slavery Is | 


allowed to exist. W e, therefore, who have 
been parties to its existence, have no 
right to judge with severity, nor to visit 
with harshness the faults whieh its  in- 
fluence has created. It ts our duty, on 
the contrary, to do with firmness, all that 
is required by ju stice to the oppressed, 
but to do it with all possible mildness and 
indulgence towards those who have only 
Oppression 


| 


tuIS 


been our instruments int 


y 


much of, By taki 
course, too, let me remind hon. Gentle- 
men, te we shall be doing what is most 
likely to lead to the re a] and permanent 
welfare of the negroes themselves; wha 


is best calculated, under the blessing of 


{ 


Providence, to convert into free, into | ne 


prosperous, into ¢ and religious 
communities, those colonies which have, 
heretofore, resounded with the clank of 


chains, and with the cries of the op- 
i 


pressed, which n now, aft all events, 


soon be relieved from the last traces of 


slavery, but which, by any precipitation, 


or imprudence of ours in this crisis of 


their fate, may still be made to escape 
from the horrors of their past condition, 
only to fall into the lighter, but still de- 


measure proposed to us, but exclusively by 
the dictates of his own cool reason, and 
deliberate judgment. 

Dr. Lushington said, that after thirty 
years consideration of the subject, he felt 


bound to enter his protest against thi 
doctrine of his noble Friend who had just 
down. In to the House a 
few observati ns, he be coe to advert to 


the line of arzument which had been taken 
vith respect to this question. A resolution 
had been moved that the apprenticeship 
system shouid cease in August, 18338. 
To that resolution the hon. Member for 


) ‘rative ; and justified 


vonport gave a 1 


| his negative by a compact which he alleged 


to exist between the Parliament of Great 
Britain and the West India planters. I 
was true, that the hon. Member for Devon- 
port allowed that that compact might hav 
been violated by the planters in a few 
trifling instances; suc h as flogging the 
ero women, diminishing the food of th 
slaves, and in other slight particulars 
ivetting their chains. But the hon. Mem- 


' ber for Devonport maintained that such 


petty and insignificant matters as thes 
ought not to weigh with the House; and 
that no remedy ought to be thought ol 
but the bill which was progress in the 
House. <A right hon. and learned Gentle 

man on the other side of the House ad- 
mitted that the contract entered into by 
the act of 1833, bad been grossly violated 


plorable, evils, of hopeless confusion and | by the planters, But his noble Friend 
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laughed to scorn all notion of any contract. 
His noble Friend said, that he had op- 
posed the apprentice system from the com- 
mencement. Yes, and he had done so in 
a speech, the solid argument of which, 
entitled it to be read over and over avain, 
by those who wished to render themselves 


acquainted with the merits of the subject. | 


His noble Friend had that evening t ld 


them, that in 1833, he foresaw all the evils | 


which had resulted from the system of ap- 


prenticeship, which he justly called slavery. 
Now, two years and a halfof the period for 
the existence of those evils were unclapsed. 
Why not get rid of that term? ‘ No,” 
said his noble Friend, “1 have great 
respect for the House of Assembly, and 


dare say they will legislate correctly on the 
subject.” His argument was; — “ the 


misery of the present state of things I allow 
to be great; let it continue until the y 
1840.” Having described to the Hous 
in most eloquent terms, the 
wretchedness and oppression of the slay 

his noble Friend’s advice was, not to in- 
terfere. Was that fair? 


accumulat 


Wasit humane? For the life of him, he | 


could not conceive what ec mpacts, even if 
compacts there had been, had to do with 
the question. It was the duty of t 

British Parliament to cuard the 
of all the inhabitant 
to protect their rigl 
dom, to consult their happiness. He could 
not believe thata British Parliament would 


sof the British empire ; 


its, to secure their free- 


adopt a measure which, ona dispassionate 
consideration of it, must } ir to them, 


incompatible with the best interests of so 
large and valuable a portion o| the British 
empire. In November last, hon. 
Friend of his, who was no longzera Mem- 
ber of that House, and who, if he were 
present, would not want any one to defend 
him, made some observations on the sub 
ject, to which he entreated the attention 
of the House. In November, 1837 
Buxton having been appealed to, to take 
an active part in favour of the negro a 
prentices, stated that, on the principk 

the justice of the abolition, he went with 


them to the fullest extent ; but before he | th 


again would unite in any measure to effect 
that abolition, he must be satisfied that 
there was a reasonable prospect of attain- 
ing the object. His opinion was, that it 
was not just to embark in the agitation 
of the question, unless there was good 
reason to suppose that they could do so 
with advantage. The hon. Gentleman had | 


i 
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iccordinely abstaimed from cong so till 
the month of M irch, and he (Dr. Lush- 


ington) had 


conduct. In the meantime, however, they 
had the Marquess of Sligo’s letter, and 
having seen that, having seen also the 
progress which the question was making in 


public opinion, le had written to Mr. 


‘ pint 
tne iad irived he wh ) had SO 
dist hed | selfast iblie | 
In this ¢ i d come forward and 
sam | t that he had 
taken formerly. It so happened that Mr. 
Buxton had « to the same « lusion 
bet I rrived. All | tles, 
then, felt that matters ought not to remain 


Was it candid ? | 


ithe hon. Baronet Sav, first, of the Hotise 


is they were. Some chance was necessarv, 
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motion of the hon. Member for Yorkshire 
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Hous } r that measure would 
Operaie, so as ¢ ely t move the ex- 

tine abuses, or wl er thest nea- 

Sure ot t} ntl man were neces- 
sary. To prevent the possibility of its 
beine sal that his conduct was dictated 
by I Statement that had been n ade Out 
of doors, he begged to say that every word 
which he w | t to ut. , was founded 
d } onthe Parliamentary 

iments, numbers four and five, but 

I re spe ly on numl r five, and the 
pamphlet avowed as the production of 
Lord Slis the forme: vern f Ja- 
maica So far from coming to the con- 
lusion of s hon. Friend, (Sir G. Grey) 
on those documents, he was decidedly of 


Opinion with his hon. Friend, the 
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ber for the West Riding of Yorkshire, that 


was nd aconstant, if not an 
nivers violation of the « tract His 
hon. Friend, (Sir G. Grey) said, that it 
was unj to visit on t entire people of 
Jamaica, the faults of only a portion. He 
begged to how | \ proportion was 


there of them that had not participated in 


the offer He did not mean to say, that 
there were not a few splendid examples of 
contrary conduct; he knew that there 


were some, and they were deserving of the 


highest praise, consideris the infected 


] ‘ Pp ] 
itmosphere of that: n. But what did 
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of Assembly Did they participate in the 


feelings of the British people on this sub- 


adopted the same line of 
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to his existence, and that which he was 
not permitted to supply to himself was not 
furnished to him by others. Let them 
look also at the state of the children. One 
and allof the special magistrates deseribed 


the rising generation In Jamaicato be ina 


most calamitous condition, Was it hu- 
manity, was it religicn, Was it any one 


motive dear to man that could induce 
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anxious to do justice to those who had 
suffered injustice, but he appealed to them 
as men who loved mercy, had the negroes 
been conciliated for the last three years ? 
He asked them, too, if it were possible, 
considering the manner in which they had 
been treated, that the negroes would con- 
tinue in slavery when upon the Ist of 
August 50,000 non-priedial apprentices 
would be free? The mother would be 
free; the father in the field; brother 
would be distinguished from brother as 
slave was distinguished from free-man ; 
and he appealed to them, if they were in 
such a case saved from discontent, saved 
from disturbance, and, possibly, from an 
outbreak, must it not be attributed to that 
peculiar patience of the negro which might 


be found in him, but which was not to be! 


discovered in any other class of the human 
race. 

Lord J. Russell said, he never rose to 
address the House under a deeper sense of 
responsibility than he felt on the present 
occasion. He passed by, as unnecessary for 


{COMMONS} 


him to consider, the question whether it | 


were Wise and prudent to enact the stipula 

tions of the Act for the Abolition of Slavery ; 
but this he would say, that every feeling 
of solemn duty by which a legislator could 
be swayed —the endeavour to establish free- 
dom where slavery was inherited, to replace 
the oppression of severe task-masters by the 
protection of a mild government, and, at 


the same time, a consciousness of the perils | 
which must attend the attempt combined to | 
influence the Parliament which passed it ; 


and the measure was so far happy, that 
those who stood forward to denounce the 
sufferings of the negro—those who advo- 


cated the claims of the West-Indian pro- | 


prietors—those who bore office in the Ad- 


ministration and those who opposed them | 


—all concurred in accepting it asa settle. 


ment of that great question. The period | 


when the last stage of this mighty revolu- 
tion was to be consummated having been 
fixed at seven years after the expiration of 
that Act, it was now proposed to this Par- 
liament to break through that Act—to 
break the tics of those relations which now 
subsisted between the negroes and their 
masters, totally against the declared opin- 
ions and wishes of one party, and totally, 
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his apprehension, looking at the means by 
which a great excitement on this subject 
had been produced, and by which it had 


been sought to influence the minds of 


Members of this House, whether the Go- 
vernment or those who were opposed to it, 
he must say, that motives had been urged 
—he had heard them urged himself—un- 


worthy of the purity of a cause which had 


for its object to deliver a numerous race of 


mankind from bondage. He must say, that 
it added to his reluctance to entertain the 


proposal, that it was made in the absence of 


all those measures of preparation which 


| persons of all classes concur in thinking 


ought to precede emancipation. ‘That those 
measures of emancipation had been delayed 
was partly a consequence of those who re- 
presented themselves, and with truth he 
believed, as most sincere and ardent friends 
of the negro. Their distrust of the present 
colonial governments and assemblies was 
urged upon Government as one of the 
many reasons why measures of preparation 
should be delayed. This might or might 
not bea good reason for delaying those 
measures, but it certainly showed, that 
those who urged it had little regard for 
consistency when they now proposed, that 
no interval should elapse before the final 
change was effected. He must, too, having 
listened with much attention to the speech 
of his hon. and learned Friend, remind him 
of an observation his hon. Friend, the 
Under-Secretary for the Colonies, made at 
the commencement of his speech the pre- 
ceding night, that they were not now dis- 
cussing the question “whether slavery 
ought to be abolished.” That slavery con- 
tained within itself many and frightful 
horrors was no longer a question to be dis- 
cussed, It was that which this country 
had long since made its mind up to ; and, 
to put a final consummation to slavery, 
20,000,000/. had been paid by the people 
of this country ; they gave it as the price 
for clearing away the sin and the stain of 
slavery. Could it then be believed, that 


| the transition which should take place from 


as he believed, against the expectations of | 
another, and to assume to themselves, cer- | 


tainly without much preparation of debate, 


a state of society which they all admitted 
to be dreadful to another state of society 
could occur without much evil arising? It 
was in the very nature of the transition 
that evil must arise. Among those whio 
had in former times spoken on freedom and 
slavery, he remembered a traveller, who, in 
giving an account of his travels in Turkey, 
said he thought the poorer classes in a state 


suddenly and abruptly to cut short the | of slavery had great advantages over those 
duration of the state of apprenticeship. in| in a state of freedom ; that a man was fed 
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and clothed and medicine provided for him ; easy to him now than if this law had not 
by his master when in a state of s] ery. | been enacted. He thought, tha 
Now, he utterly abhorred such arguments | fifths of the apprentices were to be found 
in favour of slavery ; but then it was im-| in Jamaica and in Guiana, and he should 
possible not to see, that great evils mi 


rht | then read for them the testimony of. the 


follow from the immediate removal from a Governor of British ina, and the tes- 
state of slave ry without som previous pre- | timony of a person whe sent out 
paration. The moment they made atransi- | from the Colonial-of to Jamaica. Upon 
tion to freedom, the moment they ab- openi he ial Leeisla thi 
stracted from the proprietor the labour of | Srd of February, 8, the Governor thus 
the persons he had before regarded as his delivered himself :— 

property, the moment they did this, the ‘| cane 
proprietor felt it tobe no longer necessary tor \ 

him to make the provision for them which 

he had formerly done. They could not ni t | me, that if 
expect to release a man from slavery, and in B G we a to continu 
that the proprietor would continue to him @s We are, t y 
indulgences which had mitigated slavery— | slide almost in 

they could not do this and at the same petiect 
time grant to the man all the benefits of 

freedom. Perhaps there was no evil without. 
some mitigating indulgences in these cujtine e he more 
stances, and those in some degree compen- lerst 1 and bett I eclated by the ap- 
sated for the horrors of slavery. When p 
once men gained that social state in which knowledge of the rights and duties which, as a 
it wished to place the apprentice y they Treen he Will V t one case 


must expect some of their present adyan- 


tages to cease, and they must also expect 
place. He would say but little on the, everywhere rapidly cainit 
question of contract. He thought that his no Joncer the master and the slave having op- 
hon. Friend near him had spoken  sutti- posite interests; but the hus! a ee 
ciently upon that subject the preceding night, | cannot effectually till his ground without the 
and had made out a ease to show, that th y willing aid a the extra W rk of his ippren- 
had entered into such a compact as ought "ced labourers ; and the apprenticed labourer, 
to make Parliament cautious in entering 
into a new measure upon this subject. Hy 

did not mean to enter into the precise defi- 44,4 to provide himself and them with those 
nition of a contract, but he thought it was ifort which the 
perfectly clear, that a solemn Act of Par- jaye be tuated. When things are 
liament, under which certain interests had coi “ s in British Guiana, it ap- 
been regulated, and by means of which pears to me, that it would be litt rt of an 
certain rights could be transferred and sold, act of folly t 0 iny interruption to the 
was an Act of Parliament that ought not Present syst 

lightly to be dealt with, and with which That speech was made publicly in British 


they would not be justified in interfering, Guiana, and it was declared and spoken of 
unless all interests were duly provided for. as a matter of netoriety to the whole world. 
But the next question that arose was in- The Governor was one who, it would not 


deed a question of very dec p importanee, be denied, had shown the utmost anxic ty 
and it was this, whether, upon the whole, for the condition of the negro, and who had 
there had been such a change in socic tv in a thorough knowledge of the system of 


consequence of the apprenticeship system, which he spoke. Now, in Jamaica, there 
that it could induce them to say, that was ne doubt, but that much greater com- 
such an improvement had been produced plaints had been made than elsew ere, even 
in the apprentice since he had ceased to though they had heard of many in the 
be a slave, that he had risen so much in | commencement of the debate with respect 
understanding, that he had risen so much = to British Guiana. A 


ntleman who had 
in indep ndence, and in the means of been sent to make inquiry in Jamaica, 
procuring his livelihood, that it was Captain Pringle, had written a letter pre 


likely, that the transition would be more | viously to his return In this letter, Cap 


¥ = 
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tain Pringle st ited, that tl writer I 1. yectinge necro ipprentice hip, on 
travelled through the island of Jamaica, | \ hich they declared that the moral condi- 
nd found that the value of labour had} tion of the negroes hae been creatly 1m- 
] } } { } +] } 
oreatiy increased; that tue 1 roes Iten |} proved, ana 1 which they also d clared 
= - = i 
had their tasks com] ed ( their iction. that nothing could be more 
the morning, and hired out then 1 rt . than any oceurrenee which 
in the evening ; and that, in this way, upo: uid unsettle 1 1 is of either party, 
one plantation, 40/7. a Wweek Wi } 1 for; that of planters or apprentices Ph 
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fifths of the property 1n the island was well | here, and in the colomes. In the one Case, t 
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cl of s on nnoti \ iwistrate reward it 
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other authority, to war . Friend} ney-'! i] was directed to commence pro- 
referred, bee se nis non. ana ‘nea “ill him. Lord Glenelg, too VE 
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Was ic to be supposed, that the Bill which 
was in the other House of Parliament 
could come down to that House, if at all, 
for a considerable time ? Would it not have 
to be re-discussed ? Must not the House 
hear those whose interests would be af- 
fected? Will they not, and justly, ask, 
when making those great changes, that 
evidence should be heard at the bar to 
show their effect in the colonies, and would 
they keep those colonies all that time in 
the agitation of expectation? Would they 
| 


keep them exposed to that danger while the 


measure Was thus being discussed, and 
when such uncertainty must rest even upon 
its ever passing? He was not sorry to hear 
an argument that was used the other night, 
when for the first time they were told, that 
the danger was such, that the excitement 


produced was so great, that, for the sake of 


peace, for the sake of endeavouring to pre- 
serve the safety of this measure, it was 
the duty of the House and of the Govern- 
ment to undertake it. He thi 
the Government so to act would 
a most dangerous example. It was not 
because he saw a crowd running with 
lighted torches to set fire to a building, 
although they threatened to illtreat him 
unless he consented to assist In the con- 
flagration—it was not for that reason that 
he was to make himself responsible for 
their proceedings. He said, then, that he 
could not undertake any such measure ; 
and he wished to say one thing more, to 
which he begged the attention of the 
House, because it referred to their own 
authority. If there ever was a question 
upon which Parliament was bound to act 
according to deliberation—in which they 
were bound to act according to their own 
solemn opinions of what are the interests 
concerned, and what are the future dan- 
gers—it was the question before the House. 
But it was clear, that if this question 
were to be carried in that House, it was 
more by overbearing their opinions than 
by consulting the settled opinions of the 
House of Commons. 


»setting 


He considere such 
precedents most dangerous, and_ setting 
such a precedent in a case so delicate as 
that of slavery in the West Indies, of th 
utmost danger; but he considered likewise, 
that the House would be acting against 
the opinions of those who had most fully 
considered the question on all sides of the 
House; and would be setting a precedent 
for the future of the utmost danger to 
the deliberations of Parliament. He 


thought, that for the future it would only | 
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be necessary to say, “ Let us rouse the opi- 
nions of the country, let us have a certain 
number of petitions presented, and then it 
will be necessary for the House of Com- 
mons, Whatever their judgment may be, 
to follow our course and no other enact- 
ments can come from them than_ those 
which please us.” He did hope that Par- 
liament would not set that precedent. He 
Saw consid rable evils on every side. Ile 
knew how excited were the people in the 
West Indies, but he thought, upon the 


whole, that the course attended with th¢ 


least danger was to give assent to the Bull 
of his hon. Friend, and to give a decided 
negative to the resolution before them. 

Mr. I. Gladstone said,* Mr 


Speaker, —If I regard the lateness of th: 
hour at which we have arrived, the number 
of Members now congregated within these 
walls, and eager for the decision, and my 
own inadequacy to fulfil the task pwhich 
is before me, I utterly despa of being 
able to attract the attention of the House: 
but rememby< ring, on the other hand, the 
vast and manifold interests involved in the 
issue of this debate, the singular course 
which the discussion of this evening has in 
general taken, until the speech of the 
noble Lord, the Secretary for the Home 
Department, and the fact that no one 
belonging to the body which stands accused 
before you has as yet risen to make a 
statemeut of their defence, Iam encouraged 
to make the effort, and [ trust to your 
favour and indulgence to bear me through 
Kor IT may indeed entreat that indul 
gence, in a sense far stronger than that 
which the request usually bears, and as | 
have seen you on a recent oceasion listen 
for hours to one at your bar pleading for 2 
theory of constitutional rights, Iam con 
fident you will give the like opportunity to 
one conneeted with ‘2 body who are virtu- 
ally at your bar, and who have to plead for 
much more than political rights alone : 
these, indeed, are involved,—their pro 
perty, tuo, is involved in the vote of this 
House; but what 1s weightier far, their 
character is not less involved ; for if it be 
true that the negro population of the West 
Indies is suffering under general hardship 
through their neglect, no words can be 
strong enough to describe their delin- 
quency. Sir, when the Abolition Act of 
1833 was brought forward, to his immortal 
honour, by the noble Lord, the Memb r 
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for North Lancashire, we who had seats in 
this House, and were connected with West- 
Indian property, joined in the passing of | 
that measure: we professed a belief that 
the state of slavery was an evil 
demoralising state, and a desi 
relieved from it; we accepted 
composition for the loss which wa: 
to accrue; and if, 

and that acce; tane 

to prolong its e 

under another : 

adequately charac 


at 


either everlasti 
us, or you are not 


motion, 


But I utter! 
charge, as 
planters, 
apprentices. 
without found 
accept that a ! 
refer you to the proof which 


I am aware that IT must speak under 


possessions, though T have striven wit 


my might against them: and I 


} 


ho jo or tittle of 
my professions « 
will stand or 
what h of desire 
day! and 
perhaps, with the gro 
representati ns. and \ 
nies that have 
without the i 
rejoice to meet t 
before the face of 
and T earnestly wis 
to avoid all languag 
ir to th St 

Now, Sir, 
is one on W hich 
content to rest Mi 
the midst of a Parlian 
[say the argument is 
vil lently putting a peri 
that inquiry, the ren 
unanimously recomm 
Committee “of last \ 
ble, with that reeomme: 
to declare that we ar 
dication ? But in the abundan: 
ments which present themselves to 
shall not dwell strongly upon this p 
must, however, express my astonl 
that those very parties who fi 
Parliamentary investi 
after having had, in 18 
of stating their case, the 
against hearing the other side of 
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i\ p= 
said, “I am utterly deceived if you find , tion. And if | 
one hundred men in eithi r House, who will | branch of th 
vote even for inquiring whether the ap- | placed tas in 
pre nticeship ought to be abolished. h may disemba ! 
was, I must say, Mr. Buxton’s u 1} nia before 1 proceed to at 
opinion, with th evidence before hit | 
{ he has alt red it 1 ree ly ih 
uthority of his forme) - mp lee 
Ca high resp I ! \ 
mfidence in his t \ 
n thrown ll he 
i aut The letter | ( compact 
from North Repps 4 
Exxeter-hall, am wuiore sus h had 
opinien he vhile, 
But asi rds hi with tl ic 
port fj need ¢ i i} il 
was pre it at the disc sion hen H heloug 
unanimously agreed upon, and that het ‘ 
an active part ; a 1 the meetu { I j 
pas ed on that Oct id Wise \ 
which wer used extremel dt t! 
ind although I should not t it d i! t ' 
ble needlessly to enter into those d Ij is that t what 
SI ould fi 1 my duty lo | it iy Wi t 
attempt were ud to qu 1Ol { in t} } 
that Mr. Buxton was / feaconeuril fit 
party to that ns wht t ties. 
Is it not a remarkable circumstance, | so in this « - there was the subst 
that of all those to whom the House dele- here sible 
gated this momentous imquiry, not on: { of tract 
could be found to move or second thi bolition A of 1 ified by h 
resolution, which has been left at meres j { i Vel I 
of tra s, and but OMe thee mem- } { } 
bers of the Committee has spok in its | it he iu i 
upp rt mut 
Sir, | divide the argument on t! \s bet 
of this case into two part { \ 
which regards the lat | yeen \ 
planter and the t! } 
volvin those betwee ith pl tlie 
conte! thi; these que iis } \ 
distinet ; and if a case oft Ishi } i 
made out affecting the bull e itl 
population, then } think tl \ t 
in the first instance for nd that | tlen t urt I 
although the planter might, in such ¢ om ( 
have a claim on the Government Conl- til 
pe nsation ; and although Tam w Il aware, of compen 
that in practice, his p stponing ha lai i lie rau t t 
till his hold on the services of the new with twels 
had been absolutely withd », would in| rrant o nty 
practice de} rive him of the ! Ine} a fen n i ) i 
ing for it a fair considerat Il, | apprenticeship 
because the theory of jl requ it, | Phe th 
I am content to depend imply ti | | ort ven 
issue. the condition of the negro popula-! prenticeshiy 
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ze sums. I find, for example, 

wric il produce of Ireland valued 
36,000,000/. annually, which, at twenty- 
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de: 
thy 


bie years’ purchase, would give, for the 
gross value of land and labour (and both 
are included in the case before us), 

) } sopeult “od ‘a 
900,000,0007. he agricultural produce 


of England I find valued at 156,000,000Z. 
annually ; which, at thirty years’ purchase 
would similarly give 4,680,000,000/. The 
fair and real test is not the absolute but 
the relative magnitude of the sum, as 
compared with the consideration received 
for it. 

Now, the noble Lord, the Member for 
North Laneashire, in his speech of May, 
1833, valued the labour of the slaves at 
£0,000,000/. It was, however, valued by 
appraisement, under the assistant commis- 
sioners of compensation in 1854, at 
51,000,000/. ; and a most authentic record, 
namely, the averages of actual sales as 
ascertained by the Commissioners, taken 
during a period of depression, namely, that 
from 1822 to 1830, gave a 
4.5,000,000/7. Over and above this was 
involved the whole amount of the lands, 
works, and buildings, which were depend- 
ent on the supply of labour. For this, 
then, it was, that you gave twenty millions, 
paid six years in advance, with an appren- 
ticeship to 18-40. 

But further, we must recollect, that the 
experiment of apprenticeship at the time 
y the eager pro 
moters of abolition as one that would be 
ruinous. The noble Lord, for example, 
now Secretary at War (Lord Howick), 
prophesied that it would fail to secure 
labour. Something was, of course, tu be 
allowed for that uncertainty, connected 
with those anticipations, nor are the West 
Indians to be reprobated if they have been 
falsified. 

Now, it has been observed, that 
property has become marketable during the 
apprenticeship, and that a stimulus has 
been given to the cultivation, and that 
these causes have made the West Indies 
absolutely gainers by the change. 

With regard to the first, the case is this 
— Before the abolition of slavery, the ex- 
citement upon that subject had been such, 
as to throw the greatest uncertainty upon 
the title of West-Indian property. In a 
state of which uncertainty was the main 
characteristic, it became better worth the 
while both of buyers and sellers to wait for 
some settlement of the question, than to 


was considered by most 


Sir, 
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value of 
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or incur the immense losses on the other, 
which would then have attended the 
transfer of the property. But when the 
Abolition Act was passed, you gave a new 
legal guarantee to the labour on which the 
] security was substituted 
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planter de pens 

for doubt, and estates became 
But at what price? We have the evidence 
of Mr. Miller and Mr. Oldham, given 
before the Committee of 1836, to the effect 
that the price s been little beyond au 
number of years pur ‘hase corresponding 
with the rem term of apprentice- 
ship. Mr. Miller was asked, with respect 
to an estate sold at 6,000/. (and which had 
been valued, more than twenty years back, 
at 60.000 whether that sum 
was fixed on a caleulation that the returns 
during the apprenticeship would replace 
it; and nothing was allowed for 
the subsequent reversion? — His 

was, that it had been valued with refereuce 
to the probable returns during the appren- 
and that little 


Si ale: Li ble. 


h 
| 


currency, ) 


whether 
answer 


consi 


ticeship, they gave 
deration to the reversion. Mr. Oldham 


testified, that he had bought for 12,0007. 
what cost 35,000/,, and he was willing to 
be a buyer, but only at four years’ pur- 
chase. 

Next, with regard 
ment of cultivation 
that such has been in some instances the 
fact: often, the in 
jury of other products. But what was the 
nature of this compensation? 
pald altog. ther it was paid for 
things, freedom of the 
children), first the fourth part of the ap- 
prentice’ SIX years, 


to the 


‘There is 


encourage- 
ho doubt 
as respects sugar, to 
It was money 
in advance ; 
two (besides the 


s working-time for and 


next for his whole time at the end of that 
period, Thus, a large portion of the money 
was actually given. six years before thi 


equivalent for it, was to be rendered. Of 
course, the intermediate effect was, release 
from incumbrances, and increased activity 

but it was burdening the future to relieve 
the present—it was man in this 
should raise money by anticip+- 
tion, six years beforehand, for the improve 

ment of his estate; or as if one should ob- 
tain it bonds ; and what could 
possibly be more inaccurate, than to mis 


as if a 
country 


hy post 


take an artificial stimulus of this deserip- 
tion for stable and permanent 
In point of fact, we have not yet arrived a 

the real solution of this question, and we 
shall not certainty, until 
the apprenticeship has expired, how stands 
the account between the state and the 


know “ ith any 


run the enormous risks on the one hand, | planter. 
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a 
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But Ifproceed to circumstances of prob- 


ability which bear upon that future so- | 


lution. 
| find from the evidence before the Com- 
mittee of 1836, that the crops were only 


kept up at their previous amount, when | the Commissioners, amounting to 160,500/. 


the whole interest of the con pensation 
money was laid out upon them; but 1 
have shown that a part of that money does 


not properly belong to the period of ap 
prenticeship, and therefore we have here 


the resources of the future forestalled, in 
order to meet the present necessity 

I shall next ceive some facts, which | 
take on account of their lying Within my 
own private knowledge, and tendin to 


show, in the first place, the general de- 


preciation of West-Indian property, not 
specially connected with the Abolit 
\ct. 

The estate of Lacovia, in Jamaica, was 
purchased by Mr. Watt about the year 
1813. It stood in 
with 115,000/, he 
it would be about 4,200/., the peop 
being two hundred 
was bought 


ul ‘ 
his DOOWS cHhareed 


compensation uy 


and fourteen. It 


within the last year for 


9,000/. by a person to whom local cir- 
cumstances gave it an extra value. Het 


we have a disappearance of 100, 

The ¢ ampbell estates In Jamatca 
termed Holland, Fishriver, aud Peters. | 
ville. On the death of then 
in 1821, they were charged with lega- | 


cles and annuities to the amount 


03,0002. They were mortgaged at tl 
time for 81,000/. \ssuming the whol 
to have been absorbed l ler the se he ( 

we have a value thus indicated of 
1 44,0007. The compensation upon the 
three did not reach 14,000/. The es- 
fates or shares in them have changed 


hands under the apprenticeship, at prices 
the aggregate of which is 20,000/., leav- | 


Ing unaccounted for, the sum of 161,00 


I am not aware of anything in these cases | 
which renders them exceptional. 


I proceed to another case, which I be- 
lieve represents West-Indian property | 
under the most favourable aspects, and | 
which does exhibit the effect of the Aboli- 
tion Law upon its value. The facts lie | 
entirely within my own knowledge. \ | 
planter holding four estates in British 


Guiana estimated them, in the year 1831, | 


at 300,000. The estimate is more than 
} 


justified by the fact, that in the year | 
1826, a moiety of two of these four es- 
tates, which were worth about one-third 
part of the entire 300,000/., was sold for 
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ub 


a 


5.00080. 
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and that the number of people 


m the whole, being 1,310, 1s de- 
nstrated, by the amount of compensa- 


d 
, actually paid for them, to have had 
value as Slaves, under the averages of 


Wile thr lands, Works, and are 
11 } . 
usually taken in british Guiana t is 
my 
much Ss opriet is | 
Mv. as Compensation money, leaving 
rainst the estates. He would 
\ ree to dispe of Interest In 
lier | ) for Me. pay e aft 
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or pre ent returns, and the probabil \ 
future loss, 1 have only to a 
of the subject, that I do not regret 
loss, Whatever it may eventu illy be 1 dk 
not complain that, ‘bearing a share as a 
portion of the cominunity, the plant 


should likewise In ike an additional an 


heavy sacrifice, To eme rg irom such a 
state as that of slavery v 
loss, would be alike beyond our deserts 


1 art { }} lat} ni 
ti ii i Li ! ‘ 
nd i ined thal powell 
“i muds, | 
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law. for in the sisteentia Ciause Or tie 
é lition Act it makes no absolute ren 
| 1 rae 
lio the assemblies, but merely t! 
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Ol Jamal i a the 
} 4 } 11 iy } 
And thu havir hown tl aint unt ment int ry eu na Without pre 
cept [I believe, on the part of the 
Member for Bath, a bill passe 
renewih mat ¢ act, and thus, \ 
: have laid at vour own doors the respo 
2 | bility, if leg il abuses and defects hav 
} nower of tuterference with detail 
= 
a | breaking up thi entire compact, I wil 
now imquire whether the merits ol 
‘eht have been ditferent 
4 question mig it have 
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to distrust the willingness or the power of | 
Sir Lionel Smith to investigate his allega- | 
tions? After all, it is to him that they 
have been referred: it is upon his report, 
James Williams 


in the shocking case of 
that we rely. Why was this not ¢ 
the first instance? Why was Sir Lron 


Smith, in whom perhaps, as much as in 


any governor ofany orour coionties, temper, 
talent, principle, an yudcginen om 
i 
bined, thus suspected by vil ‘ture 
his politics, believe, are akin t 
those of t} ie 
+] 
evone to Sir Lionel smith with tl rra- 
tive of Williams, the 1 have 
iy institut Lue report riy 
in the lust Session, and the Crove 
would fave Come Gowh With abn rresistivie 
demand ror hew 
{ 
mont! S Ol many ties ‘ i 
sutlerIng’ wouid have Hut a 
Opportunity or agilation an eX eiment 
would n iost t 
case of detects in t wil heen 
erious t a \\ 
to Jamaica alone, and whi i thu 
argued, affords no round 


the apprenticeship. 


| pass to consid rthe actual condition of 


the, apprentic population; for if t 


practic eon the w 
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ashamed to be accusers upon anonymous 
or irresponsible testimony. It is said, that 
the magistrates receive the hos; italities 
of the planters ; and it may be true: but 
the House is to recollect, that inthe West 


Tndic 5. disp rsed as is the population, and 
destitute of inns, the man who 
refused hospitality would be regarded in 
the common opinion as a monster; it is 
eiyen asa matter of course, and almost a 
right, and not as a matter of personal 
favour. If, however, | grant, that from 


this cause there may be an influence—ts 
there none to countervail it hese ma- 
ristrates are 2 body of English gentlemen 


many of them from those services which 


are marked by the highest sense of honour ; 
without West-Indian interests or preju- 
dices: but this is not all; they ar 
ulicial ofheers, ar d yet they are not, as 
judicial officers should ordinarily be, ex- 


mpted fiom the control of the executive 


i 
vovernment, but they are absvlutely de- 
ndent for their subsistence on the respect- 
veruors dismissible at ther 
} } 4 
pleasure, while t rovernol need not 
say, represent the Administration at hom 


» that if there were matter of chare: 
lagainst them it would redound upon the 
imperial auth rities: but there is no evi- 
lence of the kind. There have, however, 


scarcely punish with severity the deficien- | been two actions against them, with unfa- 

cies of the law, even were they ot vourable verdicts given by Jamaica juries. 

different order Ret ra ivS, thi here may say, [am not favourabk 

the questo t ty or; to the interposition of West-Indian jurtes 
thet pO pia rs \ viol | at pres it oust! uted between t! 

the cou pact | p! nter and 1] appl ntice and my hon 

evidence imto oO ¢ brienc tne 4 ler Secretal ot tate for 

that wien al t which ha the 4 onles, Can correct wron 

publi iit hi en sup] in stating, that he knows this is, with ine 
to1nvestigation. An with re ect ho hew Opinion. But set US ke them 

first, | apprehend mn ustified in| they are. Two verdicts were found avainst 

argue that onl \\ can be; special magistrates : yet it is fair to ada, 
made of It Is, asa r for inquiry: it} that find, in page 135 of the Parliament 

cannot warrant a definite vot Upon any | ary Papers, Part V., that Mr. Colin Chis 

other principle, bo man, no relation of life, |b Im, a considerable proprictor and attor- 
cun be secure 1 ng only, then, consider | ney, had been fined 100/. at the Surrey 
the authenticated statemeuts, for the pur- | assizes, for an assault on Mr. Special 
I 
! s of this debate these afford no} Justice Bourne. I could cite, on the other 


Now, Sir, I diffir from those who have 


p eceded me in the means T have pursued | 


for the collection of the ¢ eral effect of the 
Cc idence from the papers On your table. | 


am preparcd to rely upon the reports of our | 


overnors and of tlie 


ipendiary ma 
trates. Attempts have en made to 
impeach the veracity of these gentlemen : 


yes, made by persous who themselvesare not 


hand, a case of a special macistrate, who 


lle 


Was fin “ML seven thr usand vwuliders, not DY 


a jury, but by professional judges, holding 


dees, holding 
| their appointments from the Crown, for an 
it on a white person. These magi 
| trates are not infallible: but is it to b 
| supposed for a moment, that a body of o 
| hundred and fifty English gentlemen cou (| 
| be terrified out of the discharge of their 
solemu duties by the results of three 


actions in Jamaica, one of which was 


q 
ground of serious allegation, except in the | 
cause of Jamaica. 
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the othe: 
charges were , and pro; 
the circumstances, by tl 


favourable, while in 


borne rly borne, 


under e Govern- 


ment? ‘These magistrates have the freest 
access to the hegroes they sp nd their 
{ime in itincrating over the estates: they 
have all the means of information and the 


to use it, and to their 


eal. 


will 


ap} 


We have in the ipers, Part V., a 
despatch of Si Li nel Smith’ ‘ date i Sth 
September, 1S37, col reyl fifty-six 
closures, 13 hich are the las qu irtet 
returns from fifty-five special magistrat 
It did certainly appear to me, thou 
had not so appe: di owe hon. and leart 


Gentleman (Dr. Lu 


eports contain fo lost part specifi 
answers to a set of twelve questions from 
the Governor upon the stute of tl Hee = 


the natural course Was, to place them in 


tabular form; and I shall mn ive the 
most important of the r ults, particulat 
by particular, point by poin Ele has 
done otherwise : ; he has divid I 


statements ne 
‘nded by t! 


pare nts 


read an account from a magistrate, wh 
states that they are neglected by thei 
mothers, but supported by t pla ters 
but I shall look for general results. [le 
boasts that he has thrice read the ecu- 
ments: what avails it, when his repeated 
perusals have only enabled him to rea 
partial extracts which coinci with his 
views, and to make that gei il alleg I 
respecting the effect of their evidei as a 
whole, which I will utt verthro 


the process I have state 
With hardly an exception, they testify 


to the good dis; osition of the 


heLroes 
\s ects. the recip! ] feeling of 
ay & rs and employed, nine only of thr 


ty-five 


rd 
good, 


report It 
I dee} ly regret that t 
reports : but let us not 
forty-six. 
As respects the nine an 
systems, the 


such 


ht hou 


that 


House should know this 


{Marcu 30} 


has be en one of the great causes of bicker- | 


t 


I will not det in 
the phrases further than to say, that they 
denote different distributions of the 
legally exigible, of which the first is taken 
to be more “eign to the neg 
the other. Now, the fifty-five, venty 
nine only make a special report on this 
subject ; and I take it for granted, 

fore, where the y Only deal in general terms, 
that they had no specific grievance to 


Ing you hy 
ime 


ro t 


of t 


there- 
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mention. And how are these twenty_nine 

subdivided 2 Of the twentv-nine, one 


that th 


Says, eight-hour system prevails 
nd is not unpopular with the neerocs 
nother, that it Ing dususe, 
| use the nee have begun to dislik 
if two tif isi general use 
} 
nd t ty-five, that tl hine-hour system 
I 
I t tant qu tion ot grieve 
é hat which re s to customary 
withdrawal, in certain 
cases s b made matter of eriou 
n \ ly nd- 
ind Ab but I think 
Hat mn juity ane Indness tl Y were 
ad j tl Vi ne t by 
t | ae | they had t trin. 
repo! hat they were very generally 
I irger propert I do not, 
that re nd | lk 
special mavistrates§ Ire me 
nati ( LUuct { ity There 
t ty sp reports 1 the point. 
‘ 
+ + 
( t states th are coms. 
¢ } 
| rw es itiree s that 
rive s a consideration for extra 
I iwo state, that they e gvener: lly 
vit [Twenty-four state they 
eneraiy given wit! ut resery 
\ point tnat of manumissions, 
which there is, undoubtedly, a case of 
hardship | think the tribunal has been a 
1d deeply regret it, if the 
or In any case pul 
ing beyond the 1 value of the 
let has b rh U On this sub 
con nineteen or twenty special 
. i 
+ + ¢} } 
reports l t state that there is little 
ré »>red n tie res ie of the 


ippren- 


ticeship : ele eno twelve, that th ne 


re too poo or the valuations too high 
B let us lool t the amount of the 
rrievance \nd he eain | refer you to 
in auth ntic Statement Ir page "SO of 
Papers, Part V., you will find a return of 
concluded and unconcluded valuations, 

th Ist N vember, ISSO to sist 


wucht 
nths, tiie 


luly, 1837; the average term | up 
irs and five m iver- 
. Sterling, or currency : a 
have 
been, yet not of character 


nsidering that 


the enormous 


enr resented, ¢ 


umitted negroes are, « 


eu nthe whole, 
I apprehend, of a superior class : nor, on 
the other hand, have the great mass been 


repelled, foy it appears that in these nine 


formation | 

ireh Who are 
ild 
re are 
fi the 
7 
4 


z= 


pre 


: 
} trey he \ en i ( | 
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| i i 5 i workhou 
i } | r 4 \ ‘4 i 
Even here must observe, it is sat | 
to find that, as 1 the first pla | 
] +] | ret prisons ar ihitually catled 
Csentiem has deait ! \ | é we 
ii } te ed in this c he | 
a to the cases of crueity, 
il in ty for they ie iy iit Au 
of that minority, for they reier on? itury ag 


his work On pris 


the rer 1 
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Wt i 

the eaol of 


i 
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which I can disprove. Sir, the average 
import of sugar from British Guiana was, 


in the years 1832-4, 41,790; in the 
years 1835-7 it was about 47,978 tons. 
There may be a slight inaccuracy in this | 
return. It euhthite an increase of one- 


eighth, for which Taccount by the following 
notimaginary causes: the 


ments in works and machinery—the suc- 


incre ased invest- 


cession of three remarkably fine seasons— 
the circumstance that sugar cultivation 
in British Guiana has gradually, 
for a of years, suppla sora every 
other,—and, lastly, the introduction 
several thousands of additional labourers. 
He complained next, that the 
to the field was taken out the 
the negro. He seems to be quite ignorant 
that Lord Glenelg has long ago declared 
that it should be computed as a par 


been 


series 


aistance 


of time 


of | 


of 


of 
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the time due to the master, and that Lord 
Glenelg has the power of regulating the 
law upon the subject as he pleases. 

He complained of the treatment of the 
sick ; ind he mentioved, that upon the 
estate of Wales, hich those with whom 
I am connecte d are concerned—but he 
took away all personal point from the 
attack by adding, that tiie sickhouse there 
was one of the best—lamp-oil and other | 
naus ous substances were administered to 
invalid negroes, to ascertain the reality of 
their indisposiiion. He had this from one 


his anonymous friends, with whom I 


hted to 


’ 


should be delig tnake acquaintance 


across the table of one of the committee 
rooms of this louse. Sor, T need hardly 
say | have no information on this monstrous 


statement: but IT hope the [Touse, when 
they have heard what ts the general treat- 
the labourers of British Guiana, 


justified for the present in 


ment of 
will think me 


disbelieving it. the hon. Gentleman 
shall think fit to introduce into the bill 
before the House a clause forbidding to 


administer lamp-oil to the negroes, he shall 
have my best But, seriously, 

r, I invite the hon. Gentleman to supply 
me with a statement of his charges, that 
an immediate inquiry may be instituted, 
The result of that inquiry, be it what it 
may, shall be entirely at his service. 

With regard to his general statement, 


assistance. 


I may offer in answer one which I iyself 


received from Mr, Willis, lately a judge i in 
British Guiana, and now advanced to an 
office in New South Wales by her Majesty’s 
Government, in the presence and hearing 
of the late Member for Weymouth, of the 
Member for Leeds, and other Gentlemen, 
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He said nothing indeed of lamp-oil, but 
something of wine, meat, and soups pro- 
vided for the sick: he stated, that the 
practice of medical men on estates was 
considered to be very valuable ; that there 
was no point in which the planters of Bri- 
tish Guiana were more commendable than 
in their treatment of the appren- 
tices. 

And similarly with regard to the reduc- 
tion food : T know, 
which I am cognisant, that the labourer 
ten of rice weekly, (when 
plantains are deticient), which are stated 
to yield forty-five pounds and upwards of 


sic k 


of in those cases of 


recelves pints 


edible food, ‘togethe ‘r with three pounds 
salt fish, and several other allowances. 
But | think I am justified in aon the 
twelfth question ad lressed to the fifteen 
stipendiary magistrates of the colony, 
comprehe nding both these heads, and their 
answers ; and here, long as I 
sarily been, I am scarcely afraid of weary- 
iny the House; ) 
replies, in 


as 
have neces— 
conciseness of their 
perfect curiosity. 
Phe question commences thus: 

‘Have any complaints been preferred 


the 


general, 1s 


to you during the last month, from any 
apprenticed labourers, respecting their 
clothing, food, treatment, or upon any 


subject 
And now I take the latest answers that 


are printed, those for February 1837. 
They run to this effect. 
“ None. None deserving of notice. 


None. »—the pi arties were fined. No. 


None. None deserving of notice. None. 
No. No. No, One referred to the sheriff. 
None. None. None.” 

I have made no undue selection. This 
is the general tenour of the reports. And 
is it in the face of facts like these, that 


upon nameless testimony gentlemen can 
sie ag a British Parliament to break faith 
with the planters of Guiana ? 

And now, Sir, I take the condition of 
mothers, and the abandonment of the free 
children. And I will show, as was shown 
by my hon. Friend (Sir G. Grey) last 
night, that the planters have done much 
more than was require «l of them, either by 
the letter or the spirit of the compact. The 
parents were bound to support the children, 
or apprentice them: they have not sup- 
they have not appre nticed them : 
but the reports of the magistrates apprise 
you, in answer to question fourteen, that 
upon every estate throughout the colony, 
except three, the planters, without either 
present or prospective equivalent, have 
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continued to supply to the free children 
the whole maintenance and care which in 
a state of slavery they had received. But 
who are these three unnatural proprietors 

that form the exception to the 
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gener 


practice ? No, Sir, not even these shall 
be left to the hon. Gentleman. The 
estates named are those of Best, Tuchen 


de Vrienden, and Vreesenhoop. Attracted 
by the similarity of the last name to that 
of Vreedenhoop, an estate belonging to 
Mr. Gladstone, I was induced to make 
inquiry into these cases, and let the House 
mark the result, resting however, of course, 
on private information. I received a letter 
this day from a proprietor of the first, 
Tuchen de Vrienden, 
copy of one from 


says, 


forwarding to me 
the manager, in which he 


= oath, that the allow 
and cloth prescribed by 
regularly for the fi 


and as regularly refused.” 


i can verify o 
ance of food 
law, was 
children, 

| apprehend he means pre seribe d by law 
for slave children. The 
fusal was this: the parents had been per- 
suaded, that by acce pting the 
they would incur at least an implied obli- 

gation to bind the children as apprentices, 
8 which they were averse. 

The estate of Best, I understand, is in 
pecuniary difficulties, and on tl 
sequestration. 


The estate of 
is actually sequestration, and of course 


the court would not — in the accounts 
any exce pt le cal cha 

The hon. Gentleman referred to th 
amount of punishments ; but what 


strength of case have we here! When the 
noble Lord introduced his resolutions for 
abolition in 1833, he 
British Guiana, to 
punishments being there regularly kept, 
what was the amount of corporal suffering 
inflicted under slavery. Two hundred 
thousand lashes was the number which he 
then reported. And how stands that 
subject now? Why, Sir, the 
lash, as a stimulus to labour, has died a 
natural death in Guiana. The last five 
months show eleven corporal punishments 
upon a population of 7,000 persons, yield 

ing an average of seven hundred lashes by 
the year ; not be it observed, for neglect of 
work, but for theft. And yet we are to 
hear, in utter contempt of the demonstra- 
tion by 
progressive reduction, of the failure forsooth 
of the apprenticeship system, and the 
essential vices in its principle ! 


show, a regis 


this extraordinary and 


1! 
inces | 


ie verge of 


»referred to the case of 


| 
| 
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I think the hon. Gentleman also com- 
plained that the forty-five hours of labour, 


exigible hy law from the apprentice, were 
so distributed through the week. as to 
render valucless the remainder of his time. 
| Certainly the method by which this end 
could be attained must be curious, and I 
sh l | | to | ( the re¢ But 
G 1 meet the hon. Gentleman from the 
report f t mavistrates f 
will | to qu e, he wv ind that 
hi s of | ! s 
| | d 
=p the | lish 
workman re Col re such a 
tion ! irt | d by the 
ns to n four, task-work is 
Lidice univel \ fed to ind I is] 
| who in his senses r heard of a compul- 
\ ranvel it } irs frta <-work 
I d 1 t eply compatil ith the 

p accu t! Gent 
| With regard to the prisons of British 
| Guiana, no charge has been made; but | 
may mention a statement received from 


reason of the re- | 


Vreesenhoop 


ution 


pris m di 


the same ventiemen I before 
He stated to m thi it thi 


was lax 


scipline 
but not cruel 
method of tre 


apprentices, and 


and defective, 
precisely the s me ‘atment 


was pursued wit! white 


person Spe iying soldiers in particular ; 
that the treadmill was not more severe 
than those of | neland : and that the white 
p 1 te | fy it Cons erably more 
han the | S 
Lastly with spe » Wages I 
rejoice to say, that the field labourer of 
British Guia in earn at the rate of from 
three to four shillings a day Evenin Ja 
maica he » ha dojlar. But 


| michael 
| honesty, 


B tish G nA it 1S is | have stated 


rom my | I would rather, 
nowever, rel na to th t st reports 
the l tes the ub 
Part I\ Where they re 
t that th s work f wages In 
the fi the rate of in one case three 
illings, in tl ther th aud ninepence 
\ if t Ours 
Sir, I trust, that from the reports of 
these gentlemen, from their public state 
ments le to itradiction, and made 
under constant liability t o dismis-al, I have 
disposed of the charges of the hon. Gen- 
tleman, and I boldly ask him, where ts 


your case against British Guiana ? 
But what will you say to Sir James Car 
undoubted 


and not less unquestionable ta- 


Smith ? centleman of 


Mer. Willis by my self, in the presence of 
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beings were brought last year to a single 
port of South America. Have you 
sidered how many cargoes of them are now 
upon their deadly passage ? Have you 
inquired why and how that trade is carried 
on? I donot mean alone th it in your public 
negotiations you tamper with it from year 
to year, and rest in the feeblest and most 
ineffectual measures, l of 
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con- 


Instead oF 


of letting 
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} 
ceclarimng | ¢ 


that trade to be a piracy, or 

the world know, at all events, who are thi 

nations and the governments that prevent | 
its being so declared: not this alone, but | 
I ask, are not the manufacturers of this | 
country they who supply the means of 
supporting this monstrous trathe? The} 
British manufacturer sends his goods in | 
British ships to the Brazils, and receives | 
for them cotton, the produce of slave la- 
bour, But a portion of those goods are | 
made for an ulterior purpose; they ar | 
adapted to the African market ; they are | 
reshipped from the Brazils to the Coa | 
of Africa, and there exchanged for the 

human ware that passes from Africa to| 


Brazil. 

And have you, who are so exasp rated 
with the West_Indian apprentic sire that 
you will net wait two years fo 
expiration, have you inquired \ 
sibility lies upon every one of you, at 


its 
respon. 
the | 


moment when I speak, with reference to 
the cultivation of cotton in America? In 
that country there are neat three millions 
of slaves. You hear not from tl t fone of 
the abolition—not even of the mitigation 
—of slavery. It is a domestic institution, | 
and is to pass without limit, we are told, 
from age to age; and we, much more than 
they, are responsible for this enormous 
growth of what purports to be an eternal 


slavery. It is the demand which creates 
the supply ; it has been the demand for 
and extend your manu- 
which slaves” beet 
multiplied in America, and which has 
made the breeding trade in the northern 
slave-states, the carrying trad 
wards the southern slave-states, and the 
vast increase of the entire servile popula 
tion. You consumed forty-five millions of 
pounds of cotton in 1837, whic h proceeded 
from free labour; and, proceeding from 
slave labour, three hundred and eighteen 


cotton to support 


factures, under have 


and e to- 


millions of pounds ! And this, while the 
vast regions of India afford the means of 


obtaining, at a cheaper rate, and by a slight 
tri 
Sir, the 


original outlay to facilitate 


that you can require. If, com- 


plaints against the general body of the 
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West Indians had been substantiated, I 
should have deemed it an unworthy artifice 
to attempt diverting the attention of 
House from the question immediately at 
hat other delin- 


the 


issue, by merely pos t 


quencies existed in other quarters; but 
feeling as I do, that those charges have 
been overthrown in debate, 1 think mysel 
ntitled and bound to show how a 


us are hon, Gentlemen in the distribu- 


their sympathies among those dif- 
ferent obj cls whic h eall for their applica. 
tion. 

And now, Sir, I have completed my 


and I 


tion of 


wearlsome detail, commit 


hone 
tl weighty question, with the utinost 
confidence, to the justice of a British Par- 
liament. for justice alone, and to 
that demand the legislature of Eneland 
cannot be deaf. I have no fear of the 
effect of any of the arguments which have 
been used in this place; but I am aware 
that means of a different — have 
been put Into req Hisition All the ma- 
chinery of privi ate solicitat and intricue 
has been at work, and a press sure almost 
seaaacee has been exerted, it is probable, 
upon early every one of those who hear 
me. Yet I am fearless of the result. The 
threatened measure cannot pass here or 


have been urged by 


to you not as members 


elsewhere. 


You 


mands, addressed 


}of the British Parliament, not as rational 
bei sours but as if you were mere machines, 
intended sin to thi views of 
parties outside these valls. | have re- 

| quested no vote, nor wi ld I stoop to such 
a course; but when any Gentleman has 

imed the subj t to me, I have said sim- 
ply, hear the case. You are yet, in some 
sense, the mind and the deliberate wisdom 
of the nation, and you will act in the 
spirit of that high capa ity, not in subser 
vience to blind impulses from without, 
originating no doubt in benevolent mo- 


one of 


all | 


but founded upon information most 
partial, inadequate, and If | 
have failed in proving that which I under- 
it has been my weakness and my 
but it has been the misfortune of 
the strongest cases ever submitted 
ment. I read but 
a morning journal on this sub 
sentiments which I will not 
characte lest I should add one more to 
ihe expre of irritation which, 
trary to my will aud intention, 
escaped me while I have addr the 
House. The writer 


tive 


meous, 


took, 

shame, 
to Parlia yesterday an 
article in 
ject, with 
rise, 
sions con. 
may have 
essed 


did not of 
justice or of humanity ; but he recited cer- 


reason 
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tain resolutions upon this subject, and went | | 
on to Say, “ These resolutions are in= | ull, In. 
telligible enough; hon. Members are | vans, 


aware of the weight of the body from 

which they proceed, and require no hint ' j 
from us as to the course which they ought | | > 
to pursue.” Sir, I stand in the face of} IM 


Parliament; I have laid before you the | Sir R 

facts of this case, myself bewildered by | I il ()¢ 

their multitude. I have laid before you} | 

considerations of policy and of stat sm; -|° 

like foresight, consid rations of e and | 

plighted faith. will not intim te a | 

picion, nor presume to entertain a doubt, | ' 

as to the principle upon which Members of | Gijon. r) ( 

this House will to-night regulate their | ne. SirS.h 

conduct; I retort the language of that ( GJ 

scribe in a sense most opposite to his. | ! O. W 

Hon. Gentlemen can require from me no} 

hint as to the course which they ought to] “ 

Sir Geore Stricl Is id: Mr. Speaker ( 


I think that I shall best discharge my duty | ; fx 
by not offering one word in reply. liall. 

~The House divided on the original | | 
question :—Ayes 15: Noes 200: H ley, | 
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1a 


court, G, S. 
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Trevor, hon. G. R., Williams, R transition was ne , as I have nstantly 
Troubridge, Sir KE. T, Williams, W. A, said, 1 said every t t ubject 
\ iers, \ \\ i ) | i 
Visian, Major course. I f 
Vi ian J | \\ \ 
Vivian, rt. hn. Sir \\ ( 
Walker, It. A 
Wi te? : itl be i 
White, S \ \ 
\\ m, G 
Lord 
bill read a sec 

Mondar, ip? 2 


re 
} 
H 
b 
; 
i | 
ca I t Diss 
: M } 
4 | bay 
ns I SET ( i 
the ab { Ne » A y | 
he Bis? ( S y of S to tl 
\ I tor ol ther Qove 
‘ i it Wwol to p 
AnoLirton or Stavery. Expiana- | t that I d all my¢ obtain 
that he had re | t ty } } 
learned Lord, (Le 1} m 
i very prominent part liseu n of \ y 
the Abolition of Slavery, expressing his | - 
i 
‘ nova rt t) eal lo 
had appt ne him in t } my u- 
Ing newspapers, and more part ularly i | | with 
the Courier, and requesting him of 4 
Sligo) o take au Op} reunity of conti ( ppr p,W m 
dicting them in his place in that House. |! nent 
am. 1 Lord, your hfully 


Not being intimately acquainted with tl » 
question, he thought he could not do} 
better than read an extract from the nob! , ; 

Lord’s letter. The noble and learned Having read these extracts, he did not 


( 


1 + ( ( T) 1 ell ( as 
Lord said | CANCE UPON Lordshij 
ai ntion any lo rer on th sub} et, 
»vertook any partatall in the plan, except 
T ne ny pa t | | rh | rl { hi rsaicl, that havi bes 
to agree to it, as ali the rest of tine ibinet 
=) in the Cabine t the tin he did t wisi 
did, among whom there never was the least \ : 
difference, that l ever heard of, much k ny | tO make any ¢ servauions airectiy bearing 
division We thought that some such state of | On the point in que stion. This mu h, how 


re 
ha 
we 

* 
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ever, he would say, that what had been 
represent ted—most inaccurately no doubt, 
aud quite contrary to what had “fallen ious 
his noble Friend 1 
certainly by no means consistent with the 
facts as His noble Friend 
not having been a member of the Cabinet 
at the time, could not be acquaiuted with 
the circumstances, and if he had been, he 
would have felt bound not to reveal them. 

Earl Grey was understood to say, that 
he felt the 
discussions of 


the other House —was 


now explained. 


inconvenience of introducing 
personal nature the 
absence of the persons to whom they re- 
lated. He was < 
learned Friend, who was not then present, 
had been more closely pressed upon thr 
subject of the abolition of slave ry than any 
one else, but he knew of no diflerences in 
the Cabinet; he was not at all aware ol 
any division on the subject. For himself, 
he confessed that, anxious as he had been 
for the total abolition of slavery, and find- 
ing that the time had arrived, when it 
must be abolished, still he did look with 
great apprehension and anxiety to the 
consequences of that measure, and there- 
fore he had been anxious also that it should 
be accompanied by some intermediate mea- 
sure to prepare the negroes for that state 
of freedom, which he and his colleagu 

were agreed in thinking they ought to pos- 
sess, and he had conse (quently done every 
thing rin bis power to prom ite the measui 

ultimately passed. noble 


1 1} } 
ware that bis noble and 


as it 
Opposite 
ences and difficulties at present existing 
in connexion with this subject were owing 
to the defective manner in’ which the 
Emancipation Bill itself, had been con 
cocted. He could only say, that every 
care had been taken in its construction, 


{LORDS} 


had said that all the inconvent- | 


The Earl of 


A 
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sed there and elsewhere in favour of that 
course ; he would only say, that he agreed 
in those reasons, and that especially he 
concurred in the view taken by the noble 
Duke opposite (Wellington) on that sub- 
ject. He yielded to no man in his anxiety 
t ud to the deg 
human slavery ; and he d 
fort from reflecting that during the first 
tdmini tration with which he had been 
n put to the 


O put au 


lerived vreal 


connected, a total end bad be 
African slave trade—an object which, in 
the plenitude of his power, Mr. Pitt had 
been able to effect ; and that,in the 
which he had 

ted, slavery itself had been 
abolished. The intermediate state of ap- 


never 
last administration with 
been connec 


prenticeship was intended to fit the slaves 
for freedom, and whilst he regretted that 
no step had been taken by the Colonial 
Assembly to forward the views of Parlia- 
ment he thoueht it much more to the ad- 
vantage of the negroes to take measures to 
ameliorate then and to 
enforce ome steps which were necessary 


present condition, 


to prepare them fora state of full freedom, 
than to proceed at once to total abolition, 
which might be attended with fearful con- 
S¢ quences, 

Subject dropped. 


Tue Acnitt Misstonary 
to call the at 
tention of the House, pursuant to notice, 
to the case between the Rev. Mr. Nanegle 
and the Post-office authorities, relative to 
Achill Mis- 
‘lainant was, 
ually as well a 

Lordships, he 


ir examined as a wit- 


ichlow TOS¢ 


the non-transmission of the 
sion ra ad The 

he observed, known 1 ndivid 
by name to many of then 


having been last ye 


i ness before the Irish Education Commit- 


and he was not aware of the errors and | 


imperfections which were 
He felt, indeed, that there were very great 


spoken of. 


causes of complaint as to the conduct of 


the Jamaica Assembly, and in performing 


Ministerial duty as a Peer of Parliament 


pares was in presenting petitions intrust- 
ed to him for immediate abolition—he felt 
bound to say, that although all the mea- 
sures had not been taken for the benefit 
of the slaves which the Imperial Parlia- 


ment had a right to expect, yet he was of 


vpinion that it was not just or expedient 
to proceed at that moment to the total 
abolition of the present system. He would 
not then detain their Lordships by stating 


the reasons which had been fully expres- | of an 


tee; and he felt assure d, that no difference 
of opinion would exist in’ their Lordships’ 
minds with regard to the zeal, honesty, 
and good intentions of the rev. Gentile- 
might disagree as to 
Nanegle had found 
district at the 
a state of lamentable 
his utmost to 
promote amongst them the dissemination 
of Christian knowledge, and the progress 
of civilization. 


man, however, they 
his prudence, Mr. 
the pe ople in a remote 
West of. Ireland in 
ignorance, and had done 


In order to forward this 
work, he became the editor of a public 
newspaper, which advocated his religious 
opinions, while, at the same time, it con- 
tained all the general miscellaneous matter 


ordinary newspaper, For eight 


ading system of 


é 
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months, this publication 
without dispute, to pass through the Post- 
office without charge. No one dre baer 


{ApRiL 2} 


| 


of its being looked on in any other licht | 


than that of a regular newspaper, until at 
the expiration of that period, the rev. 
Gentleman received a letter from Mr. 
Godby, the Secret ry to thi 
office, informing him, that according to 
the 32nd section of the Ist of Victoria, ec. 
3, it could not be legally forwarded free 
of charge through the Post-oflice: and 
that it a be thenceforth charged the 
full rate of postage. Mr. Nangle had 
means of knowing whether it was Mr. 
Godby himself, who put this cons 
on the Act of Parliamen 
had so interpreted it by the instructions of 
the noble Lord opposite (Lord Lichfield) 


Mr. Nangle communicated upon tl 


t, or whether h 


ject with that noble Lord, and represented 


to him, that his newspaper had | 
clearly recognized by the Stamp 

that he had purchased a quantity 
stamped paper n the faith of that 


cognition ; and that this sudden and ar- 
bitrary order atleeted hi heref 
injuriously ; that he nul 
discover anything in hi Act of P 
ment, to exclude his publication | { 
privilege of ordin iry newspapers; that he 
was placed in most embarrassing circum- 


stances between the Stamp-ofttice on th 
one hand, the solicitor of which told h 

that he would subject himself to heavy 
penalties if he published otherwise tha 
on stamped paper, and the Post-office on 
the other, which disputed its 
character of a newspaper, and the privi- 


claim to th 


lege annexed to such stamped publica 
tions; and, finally, he begged of the nobl 
Lord at least to allow th privil or ol 
free transmission to continue until a deci 


sion should be come to upon the memorial 
which he had sent in to the Lords of t 

Treasury. The 
was, that he could not cor 
request. He hoped, therefore, in t 
first place, that the noble Earl would 
allow copies of the corresp¢ ndence which 
had taken place between the Post-otte 
authorities and Mr. Nangle to be laid be- 
fore their Lordships; and he trusted, also, 
that he should hear from what qu irtel the 
objections to Mr. Nangle’s publ ication 
proceeded. Ife could not help 
Ing, that they came from persons who 
had long opposed that gentleman in his 
ministerial duties, and he should not be 


answer of 
nphy y with this 


suspe Cle 
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was ai, | surprised at finding that they originated 


with an individual illegally calling him- 
self Ai hbishop of Tuam, who was a 
rreat patron ol hei Majesty’s Govern 
nent h ct to th ( nduet ol 
Post-oftic towards M Nanegle t 
to savy the least of it, extremely 
sh Act of Parhament undet 
\\ i ey | id ( rw never meant to 
a censorship over tl press, 
ld up, Post-office 
Treasury ( he Act 1 Vic-« 

( id the power to di 
t ( of anv publication. 

Un r that act lenever a t TOS 
S the fact of a publicat ra 
the 
u with tl fthe 
ry, ¥ to decid lt lecision was 
| a tl power given 
t | ( ft | 
Postmaster-G 1, to suppress 
ition : | th 
lere of a free t SMISS hi 

it ld 08) tall H 

f th { { \ tak 

l put i il I 
t proc | ! Earl 

( H | by I 10 ( | I { 


i I Li tore 
t a int ( the cClr- 
f this eas wi | 
} lw t t tives by 
tl | id a to 
ct him to hay ( t 1 DIS 
pondence with Mr. Na nad he 

ld dismiss tl put s th 

( | f ) Hu I a col 
t nd mt 
say that he never | ned to similar 
isinu with t beme \ 1 that 
tl ( 1 only be en he 
s of thos Wil und il 
cumstances, wi uld act \ 
themselves. With regard 
Earl r\ t 
it I sf ind sit I c( ra 
with the nol Earl’s views, perhaps 
t oble Earl would 1 p mot l, 
is, although the S no ¢ to the 
production of the papers, it w d em 
barrass the deparin wt 
have to be prepared. With respect to the 


| Achill Herald, the 


facts of the case 


of 
rrespondence betwee ‘Ir. Nangle and 
| : 
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were these :—That paper early in March 
came for the first time into the London 


Post-oflice, and the moment it passed 
through the Inland-office, the superin- 


tendent of t 
duty to charge postage upon it. 
the Post-oflice received complaiats 
this, but a question having been raised 
to the character of the paper, he had no 


hat departinent thou rht it his 
Of course 


power, as Postmaster-General under th 
Ist of Victoria, cap: 34, sec, 32, to di 


rect that it sl 
until the Lords the ‘Treasury had pro 
nounced their opinion. He would 


ould pass free of postage 


ot 


that there were great doubts about thie 
character of the Achill Herald. It con- 
tained no news, and no political remarks, 
and was in fact entirely of a polemical 
character. llowever, he had submitted 
it to the Treasury, and on Saturday th 
Board gave it as their opinion that it 


should be considered as a newspa} 
be allowed to pass postage free. 
The Earl of Wicklow remarked, t} 
ne j h id 
ahtest 


the 


sli the 


to 
these papers, and as they were 


proauction 


1 
very snort 


and their production would lead to ve ry 
little expense, he should wish to see them 
Iaid on the table. He did not wish to sce 
a bad precedent established. The noble 
Earl had the power of suspending the en- 


for ement ¢ if the orde rch roll 5 the 


[ No, no.” ] Phen, 
if the noble Earl had not that power, he 
had been ae of a dereliction of duty 


in allowing the Achill Herald to be 
through the oe at tall. 
The Earl of Lichfi 
had rested Pe defence 
this ground, that till 
through the London office 
known that such a paper was 1 
he had written to Mr. Godby 
under what authority it ever 
been transmitted through the post free of 


ent 


that he 
) 
Ost-othece 
on passed 
not 
existence 


Was 
n 
d 


ah 


} 
know nada 


postage. He could not think that Mer, 
Nanele had been misled by the Office 
of Stamps and Taxes, as he held in his hand 
a letter containing an answer, which was 
in accordance with the kind of answer 


generally sentto an application for inform. 
ation whether; printing on stamped paper 
would insure what was printed passing 
postage free. This letter stated that the 

party would save himself much disappoint- 


ment and vexation if he first asked himself} siderin 
er his projected publication pos- | derable 
for jn 


ess 


sed the character of a newspaper, 


of 
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er, and | 


said there was not the 
of | 
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it would be charged with 
doubt that 
riven to Mr. 
He (the Earl Lichfield) had 
notice which the noble Earl op 
1, advising that the course 
be much better 


that if it did not, 
postage, and he had no 
to that effect 


an 
answel 
Nangle. 
issued thi 
ite 
therein point 


Was 


Oo} 


reat 
d out would 


pos had 
| 


to be pursued in future, and that it would 
prevent the recurrence of these diflicul- 
ties, 

The vere of Wellington said, it ap 

eared that Mr. Nangle lived in some part 

fonnaught, in the west of Ireland, and 
the Pos ister-General had quoted a 
statement he had reeeived within the last 
ew days from the Si unp-oflice | in Jon 
lon. But that statement could not refer 
to the case, for the noble Karl behind 
him (the Earl of Wicklow) had stated, 
that this gentleman had had communica- 
ton with th ) p oft ein Dublin, and 
id | lb authoriti s there 
hat there wasn t that his publi 
Calton W 1 ind therefore 
iable to Phere could not be 
doubt upon t facts that appeared at 
present that tl it] iw had been very 
ll-used, f being lamp the papel 
ought to have | free of postage, and it 
was hard irea that hi pra hould 
Ly uddenly st pp on the t ritv of 
other London ile t at 
Wi id b I il il) INUSLICE 
arisin fron ih ul rtut t cident ol 
One ol h OU som COM] Lion 
i 
should be afforded to th entleman 

jo th Ht, that 
some doubt still existed whether or not 
this pul cath was a hewspaper or a con- 
trovel pub a Il event thie 
is!and was his property, und be could stat 
that there could not be more than three 
readet h population were poor occu- 
pants ol Cat! } 

Che Karl of Haddingt ore testimony 
to the excellent and d rested characte 
of Mr, N ingle, who Was a clereyman ! 
the Church of Eng] nd, uid a missionary 
to this island of Achill. The object of th 
work in question was not only to give the 
people abiting that district religious 
instruction, but also to better their general 


condition. He did not doubt but that the 
noble Earl opposite (the Earl of Lichtic Id) 
had used mi 

hat, 


but at the same 
a con 


from ™ stage ant 
oble Earl had n 


his best discretion in the matter, 


time he thought t 
circulated 


& 


con- 


papel 


time ft | as th 
I, | 


as if seemec 
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self entertained any great do 


public ation was a newspaper, 


have been much better to | 

without interference, to circul 
week or two longer until the 
had obtained 


freasury. tully 


noble Duke near him, that this p 


entitled tu some ¢ Satiol 
Lord Holland thought, th 


the conduet ol his noble Fri 

mastler-Uicnel il, €X} sed \ 

Earl opposi (tl of #1 
he 


) p! cecd rts 
¢} 
opinton it ! hoa r 
} j 
till that recomn 
Friend to break t a \ t 
travention of t! t ot Fat 
1 
had peen a { i | 
? Con I 
\} Ov f 
| ) ( j 
| 
| ii 
PooTWwAY.] ! 
third readin i t i 
1> 
Dili; and in 
i, 
4 
Was it Dl 
¢ 
) 
wion to t 
wouid ¢t 
ist { 
th nen 
‘ 
son 
| 
riders, 
alo 
! 
Ir. id ) 
) 
not divide ti 
that there m ) 
that \ ! 
ea 
Was at direct vati 


the inhabitants of that part of 


It t t 
it WaS LO SHULL 


polis. 


through certain 


Crome, which was to b nel 


rouna c 


purpose of private speculati 
niary ady intace. i 


d White, whe 


prietor of the premiseswho ha 


‘ 
1 
| 
( 
} 
} 
| 
ti 


g 
that th semblance of al se, but an un 
i ity iCi 4 
Le Hee Lil ie) cisted 
noble Ear ugh th ntre of property, he went 
ment of th ti i A, i COn 
( tl) i Witil tl lik aS tO Ul CX] lie! V Ol 
t 
tting up the foot path,and uld no 
pion as t y obs in the way of the publi : 
f \" } } 
h ) \ al TLO | it 
! ‘ t 1] 
ich oue! tp b fnd- 
tO] ii Wa i i ii Came 
i havib isked a tembv ot the 
his noble ity of Mid Bill 
fey 
‘ t th, 
. i y ) 
if th : 
tik AN I 
bill Lif i i ¢ 
| 
foo] 
H i i it yiauatk 
if { i ul 
+ 
‘ U 
i i} i 
i bol a fl t 
i . 
Pippo St ch would d 
ription, 
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had set their hearts upon, had thrown a 
greater degree of ridicule upon that Bill 


than anything else. His hon. Friend had 


stated there was no opposition to the Bill 
in Committee, but he would remind his 
hon. Friend that he had stated his opposi- 


tion to the preamble of the Bill, 
the great point in dispute, 
—He should most certainly oppose 


strongly 
the Bill. 


very 


Mr. Byng had a greater objection to 
that Bill, than perhaps any private Bill] 
that had ever been brought before the 
House. He had been always a friend to | 
the recreations of the people, and hon. 


Gentlemen had stated that the y supported 


the Bill because it would add to the re- 
creations of the people. He maintained 
that recreation would never answer 

purpose of the promoters of the Bill. 


They had rone to the 
and 


most enormous ex- 
recreation would 
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hich Was 


had esp cially t 


Notting Hill Footway. 2 


him. He then attempted by force to 
assert his rights. He brought no less than 
nine actions against as many individuals 
who attempted to deny the rights that he 
claimed. It was a maxim in the legisla- 
tion of that House, that private interests 
must give way to the public demands, as 
in the c of canals and railroads, which 

ablished for the public benefit; 


ase 
were est 
but the converse of that proposition he 
had never heard eonlends d for by any per- 
The might as well establish 
Hyde Park \ ley markets or monthly 
ITe casa d bear testimony that 
road from Turnham-green to Bayswater— 
he could bear his sleeple ss testimony tu 
the fact, that along the whole of that road 
was one scene of drunkenness and riot. 
Mr. Wakley said, that having been on 
the Committee to which the Bill was re- 
ferred, and where it was passed without a 
he thought it was unfair that 
twenty Gentlemen should be heardagainst 
the Bill, and not one in its [le 
uin of the conduct 
of the last speaker. That Gentleman, 
1 Member of that House, and lawyer, 


the 


division, 
favour. 


as 


| ought to have known that the proper place 


pe nse, never re \} 
them. Nothing but vice and profligacy 
would make that great outlay worth thei 
while. In the neighbou rhood of this great 
metropolis, there was a population of up- 
wards of 1,500,000, and 59,000 rose | 
every morning not knowing how to gain 
their daily livelihood, They had b en 
obliged to put yey various fairs in the 
neighbourhood of London, at Hampstead 
and therefore it was, he 


did hope, that the House would not sanc- 


tion this Bill, and bring down upon this 
unfortunate neizhb all those 
sances which had been pn down elsewhere. 
He had presented a petition to the House 
against the Bill, by no less than 
1.650 individual! among whom were 
many clergymen, some of whom stated 
what was sutlered by the inhabitants of 
the neighbourhood Jast summer and 
autumn; there were many boarding 
schools there, and the petitioners were 


afraid that licentiousness might 


take place. 


He would give his most decided opposition 
to the measure. 

\MIr. Hlayter is upable to recognise in 
the present Bill a iy principle on which | 
P lament could be ealled upon tO. 
When the Bill was first introduced, its 
ostensible object. was to enable the pro- 
moter to establish a race course, and | 
thereby destroy the rights of the public | 
for the benefit of a private individual. 
What was the course that was pursued by 
the present promoters of the B il ? Why, 
when his rights were disputed, he went 
before the magistrates, and there the 


rights that he alleged were decided against 


his test 
duced was be fore that \ 
House was a party 


where imony pe l have been pro- 
Committee. In that 
y interested, and his 


ex parte statements could not therefore be 


he 


received. Counsel and witnesses had been 
heard against the Bill, but, after evidence 
on both sides was heard, the Committee 


came toa decision without 


What wa 


any division, 
s the real character of this pro- 


ceeding 2 A eentleman, who had estab- 
lished a public institution, came before 
the Ifouse, and asked the House to give 
| 


im the means of conducting it in a pro- 


per and orderly manner, and he wished so 


i) 


to conduct the institution that it should 
become of great ponte advantage. Then 
with reference to the footpath. The wit- 
nesses before the Committee stated, that 


the footpath was used as leading toa single 
farm, and to a place not much treque: ited, 
No 
the Committee that he 
see be subjected to the slightest pecu- 
niary loss by its being stopped up. Ile 
had for five years in the habit of 
going along that footpath, and during those 
five years he never saw twenty individuals 
on it. The footpath being closed, what 
were the 


called Wormwood Serubbs. 


‘ame before to state, 


been 


public to get as an equivalent ? 
What was the benefit which the public 
would derive, in return, for closing the 
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footpath in question ? First of all there 
would be 150 acres of open land within a 
mile and half of Oxford-street, 
the public might walk on Sundays without 
the payment of a single farthing ihat 
of itself was avery great advantage, to 
that densely-populated nei 
Then, again, on Easter Monday, on Eas- 
ter Tuesday, Whit-Monday, and Tuesday, 
and on the first Monday in June, July, 
August, and September, the working- 
people of this metropolis would be ent 


The Hippodrome— 


by this Bill to admission at the 

drome, there to follow what amusement 

they pleased, at cricket, quoits, foot-ball, or 

any other game they please, on the pay- 
If the parties in 


ment of two-pence. 


2} 


| 


On Which 


ohb urhood. | 


neighbourhood deeme d it a nuisane why 


did they not adopt some legal proc edine 
ile did hope the House would have some 
feeling for the ople of the 
metropolis, and decide in favour of this 
Bill; because a greater boon could scarcely 


workin 


be conferred upon them. 

Lord 
by a considerabie body of his constituents 
1 to the Bill. 


clauses which been 


Teignmouth had been request d 
to give his decided oppositiot 
He thought the 
brought forward were quite futile. He 


wished that his hon. Colleague (Mr. Hall) 


had pressed his opposition to the Bill on 
the third reading; he was | led the 
House would then have been saved much 
unnecessary discussion. The most fri- 
volous pretexts had been brought f 
to justify the Bill. It was said, that th 
Bill was only for the di 
path; and the hon. Member for Finsbury 
had stated on the evidence, or rather the 


Committee, that 


ersuat 


version of a foot- 


no-evidence before the 
the footpath was of no consequence. He 
had presented a petition from the minister, 
churchwardens, overseers, and vestry of 
Paddington, stating, that the footpath was 
of the highest importance to their healt] 
and pleasure. He did not object to places 
of public recreation. And he 
port a proposition for setting 


would sup- 


public recreation, to be open, free, on 


Sundays, and on week days, for harmless | 


grames, such as cricket—-and he wished 
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cation which would, doubtless, carry 
ereater weight with the supporters of the 
Bill than aught that he could say, and 
which described the Hippodrome as a sort 
of metropolitan Ascot or Epsom. Now, 


he would ay peal he hon. Member for 


Finsbury, as a man of honour and a man 
f candour, whether it would be desirable 
have a p! f this description within 
such ash rt distance of the polis 
Mr. Fox M le wished to set the House 
righ Ww respect to a statement which 
h i | | ) | | i I | } Mi mb r for 
\] 1 lis hon. Friend | | assert d, 
that tl influence of Government had 


brought to bear on this question, 
Now, he did not hesitate to say, that not 
that it 


only was this not the fact, but 
lisgraceful thing for any Go- 


vernment to use their influence to forward 
the views of any private individual. What 


facts? They found this Bill 


Committee, who had reported favourably 


public 


sport of tl p ind as dist banees 
frequently oecurred In such places, 1f was 

i 
right Wid h d charge of the 
pu peacu, s ild interfere to protect 

i it would | 1 have been made 
rround ol nsure against them, tf 

therefore, distinctly to underst ind that the 
part which he had taken with respect to 
this | l was d if | ylely by a sense ol 

nublie ¢ 
} } 

Lon or b ed, that as he 
| was the person who had introduced this 

Bill he might be allowed to say a few 
words. Th n. Member for Marylebone 
| appeared to have fallen into the same mis- 
it 
take as othe n. Members, viz., that the 
yect of this Bill was to sanetion the 


apart, or | 
purchasing, Primrose-hill, for purposes of 


more money had been expended on ap- | 
propriating large tracts of land for these | 


purposes in the neighbourhood of all large 
towns. But when he came 
deration of a Bill for establishing a resort 


to the consi- 


for hundreds and thousands, he begged to | 


refer to the Sporting Magazine—a publi- 


| 
| 
| 


Hippodrome Races. Now hecould assure 
| that 


} t} ry nide 
passed or not, ese races Wouid ef 


whether this Bill 
ntinue. 
1 the same ground he would eall on the 
ble Lord, the Member for Durham, to 
this Bill. The noble Lord had 
stated, that this fe tpath had been the 
resort of scound) il 


Or 
support 
Vag ib Now, 
ith, and 
the scoundrels would be shut out from it. 
use divided :—Ayes 162; Noes 
123: Majority 39. 


he woule say, slut up this f Otp 


the AYEs. 


Adam, Admiral 
Archbold, Robert 


Bar ig, Hf. B. 
Barnard, E, George 


bet tl a 
: 

| | 
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CONTROVERTI i 
iolion that the i 
Bill be re-comn 
Sir 2. é sata { 
he expressed an op 
desirable, \ 
With this mea 
] 
roneral CIs j 
tious Which should 
| i | ! d 
SOU) HY i i 
m the pi l 
tia si 
to dispo I] 
mons ol ! { \ 
ons in contre rt 
Ll} Wel i 
Cessaly € \ 
mons. 
Ul the Op} 
ol A i Ol 
yur Sut 
Ol 
not so ech il 
| 
Lhe measure, 
al 
In Opin! 13 
verned ith 
the law respectii { 
4 
electio 
} 
his ¢ 
ie b red | 
| 
that the estilo 
merely his own 
He Spok th 
r 
Der; In pr ut of f 
yr 
vith non me tl i 
i i 
] 
worthy of adoptioa: 
merely as his own individual sucgestions. 
He was most desirous of 
culties of th | it s ( 
medied, 1 
that the discussion his 
hot pariake either of fhe ri 


4 4 
| . 
| 
\ 
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would proceed to state the grounds upon 
which he entertained a strong opinion that 
it would not be for the public advantage, 
or for the character, or interests, or privi- 
leges of that House, to divest themselves 
of jurisdiction over controverted elections. 
He entertained this opinion upon two 
grounds, first, there being a strong consti- 
tutional objection to the transfer; and 
secondly, on the ground of the extreme 
difficulty of constituting anew tribunal to 
which the jurisdiction should be transfer- 
red, or of determining the rules upon 
which it should proceed in its d 
When he looked back to the early history 
of the circumstances under which the 
House asserted its claim to this jurisdic- 
tion he was bound to say, that he thought 
that claim was asserted under circum- 
stances which made him most reluctant to 
part with it, Early in the period, when 
the great conflict arose between the House 
of Commons and the Crown with respect 
to the their privileges, the 
House claimed this as one of its most im- 
portant rights. He was quite ready to 
admit, that this jurisdiction might be parted 


ecisions, 


assertion of 


with without incurring precisely the same 
risk that accompanied the transfer at the 
period at which the transfer took place ; 
the jurisdiction was not now so necessary 
for the maintenance of the independence 
of the House of Commons; but while he 
admitted, that the same risk would not ac- 
company the transfer, he must say, that 
he had come to the conclusion, that it 
would be most unwise on the part of the 
House of Commons to part with it. The 
first instance in which the right of decid- 
ing upon controverted elections, became 
matter of serious coutroversy between that 
House and the Crown was in the reign of 
Elizabeth. ‘In that reign a question 
arose with respect to the return for the 
county of Norfolk. The fact was, that 
the Chancellor had issued a second writ 
for this county on the ground of some ir- 
regularity in the first return, and a different 
person had been elected. Some notice having 
been taken ofthis matter in the Commons, 
the Speaker received orders to signify to 
them her Majesty’s displeasure that ¢ the 
House had been troubled with a thing im- 
pertinent for them to deal with, and only 
belonging to the charge and office of the 
Lord Chancellor, whom she had appointed 
to confer with the judges about the returns 
fur the county of Norfolk, and to act 
therein according to justice and right,’ | 


{COMMONS} 


|The House, in spite of this peremptory 
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inhibition, proceeded to nominate a Com- 
mittee to examine into and report the cir- 
cumstances of these returns, who reported 
the whole case, with their opinion, that 
those elected on the first writ should take 
their seats, declaring further, that they 
understood the Chancellor and some of 
the judges to be of the same opinion; but 
that ‘ they had not thought it proper to 
inquire of the Chancellor what he had 
done, because they thought it preju- 
dicial to the privilege of the House to 
have the same determined by others than 
such as were members thereof. And 
though they thought very reverently of the 
said Lord Chancellor and judges, and knew 
them to be competent judges in_ their 
places, yet in this case they took them not 
for judges in Parliament in this House ; 
and thereupon required that the Members, 
if it so thought good, might take 
their oaths, and be allowed of by force of 
the first writ, as allowed by the censure 
of this House, and not as allowed of by 
the said Lord Chancellor and judges. 
Which was agreed unto by the whole 
House.’ ‘This judicial control over their 
elections was not lost. A Committee was 
appointed in the Session of 1589 to ex- 
l sundry abuses of returns, 
amone which is enumerated that some are 
returned for new places ; and several in- 
stances of the House deciding on elections 
oceur in subsequent Parliaments.” This 
passage was from /fallam’s Constitutional 
History, who went on to say that 


wert 


amine into 


“ The establishment of 
the hands of the House of 
consequence of the attempt made by Elizabeth 
to claim the jurisdiction for the judges of th« 
Court of Chancery. The claim, however, was 
not abandoned by the succeeding Sovereign, 


the jurisdiction in 
Commons was the 


for in the first year of James the First the 
same attempt was made by the Crown, to set 


aside the precedent established by the House of 
Commons in the reign of Elizabeth. The at- 
tempt made upon the of 
James the First. The question arose upon this 
case n Sir Francis Goodwin and Sir 
John Fortescue. Sir Francis 4aoodwin had been 
elected Knight of the Shire for the county of 
Buckingham, and was adjudged by the clerk of 
the Crown not to have been duly elected, be- 
cause he was an outlaw. This led toa contro- 
versy between the Crown and the House of 
Commons. The House of Commons presented 
to the Crown the humble answer of the Com- 
mons Hlouse of Parliament to his Majesty’s 
objections to Sir Francis Good win’s case OUb- 
jection the first, That we assume {* ourselves 


was iccession 


be twe 
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power of examining of the elections and 
turns of knights an yh yurgesses Which belongeth 


to your Majesty’s C ry and not to 


Controverted 


re- 


Us. 
Our humble petition is, neh it until the 7th of 
Henry 6th, all Parliament writs were return 
able into Parliament, and consequently thé 
returns were then examinable. That in that 
year an Act was passed making the writs re- 
turnable into the ¢ hancery; but, say 
Commons, ‘ The power of Parliament to ex- 
amine and determine of elections remaineth, 
for so the statute hath been always ¢ xpounded 
ever since. The clerk of the Crown h 


always usé d to attend all the Parliament tim 


upon the Commons House w the writs and 
returns; and also the Commons, in t begin- 
ing of every Parli unent, hath ever and used to 
appoint special Committees f im cOn- 
troversies concerning ele ns, and retu 
knights and burgesses.’ This practice wal- 
ranted by reason and precedent By reason, 
6 Bec ause the Court in which the s vice } 
due ought to be the Court which | { 
amination of the rights of its Mem! nd it 
is warranted by precedent.’ The House went 
on tO enumerate various precedents in t 
reign of Elizabeth, in which the exclusive 1 t 
to adjudicate upon controverted elections was 
reserved to the House.” 

The example had been followed in every 


popular assembly constituted in any state 
that had adopted the British constitution 
as its model. He believed, that without 
exception in all states in which a 
Government prevailed, the popular branch 
of the constitution had cl ian d those pri- 
vileges as peculiarly belonging toa popular 
assembly. They ¢ the exclusive 
right of examining into the qualification 


ree 


and due return of its Members, and 
nothine but the strongest conviction that 
justice would not be done could make it 


expedient, in his opinion, to part with the 
power which the House of Commons pos- 
Although, therefore, uy 
grounds he was of opinion that it was 
of the utmost importance that the H 
should not part with its exc privilege 
adjudication upon the rights of its Mem- 
bers, at the same time he must that 
ie must be subordinate to considerations 
Justice must be administered, 
hesitate to \ hat, pro- 
have a guarantee for 
ice from 


sessed. yn constitu- 
tional 
use 
lusive 
of 
Say, 


f justice. 
and he did not 
vided they could not 
the administration of impartial jus 
the present system, a strict adherence 
it ought not to prevail. But he feared that 
the utmost difficulty would be found 1 
const ituting a new tribunal, supposing the 
House to be determined upon the expedi- 
ency of making the experiment of a trans- 
fer. 


to 


Apnit 22 
2} 


| 
} 


| would 
| inferior autho 


on 


To what tribunal was the jurisdiction | would b 
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~ 


tobetransferred ? Heapprehended t 


to transf 


hat thev 
r it to any 
ity to that which adjudicated 
upon the civil rights and liberties of 
Majesty’s subjects. He should think 
would be CXp eted that th ol 


be satistied 
her 

it 
the 


land or some others of equal authority 
should, in case they part vith the juris- 
di 1, be t ties W uld exercise 
if h ad t Stronges tion to 
nixing up t tters of mere 
politics | x ot 
t! duty, mi | 
lit I | Of po 
hitic t isOh were 

Nil \ it then, thre 
it t ve leloections par- 
took of pa froin liti- 
Cal consid st confess 
or l ring to sal satisfaction that 
now pl vailed \ 1 the id stration of 
civil st this country, 
ind tl unIN viction that it is as 
important a ninistration Of justice 
itself, that t uld be no suspicion of 
partiality, he thought that this universal 
feeling of contidence might be seriously 
weakened if they made the ju lores the 
land, the persons to adjudicate upon party 
disputes. But then again, would the y 
intrust this power toa single judge? Sup 


posing they overruled the objection as to 
the danger of prejudicing the character of 
th idee by devolving upon him a 
duty partaking of a political character, 
W uld the VY in all Cases dev LVé upon a 
single judg the duty of determining both 
the law and the fact of controverted elec- 
tions? If they d so, he thought that 
this would 1 Monstrous pow to five 
toa nele judge, to dec both the law 
in fac cases OF controy rted lee- 
tl If, ot h they adhered 
mo clos iy to the uy eral p inciples of 
the law, would ti.ey have anv security 
that a jury, however constituted, be 
mi free from p litical bias than the Mem- 
bers of the House. Or would the sanc- 


tion in this case a departure from that 


rreat principle of our jurisprudence «hich 
required an absolute unanimity amongst 
the jury to convict? In his opinion, if 
did not require unanimity this 
e, th y would be origin g a prece- 
dent for a very serious encroachment upon 


the constitution of juries as established in 
this If the 


juired unanimity 
the jury, he thought it 


select a jury of 


country. y re 


thi 


part of 
verv dithcult to 
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twelve men who, in matters involving so | 


many dubious points in law, and any | 
intricate matters o! fact, should arr f 
an unanimous verdict. ihere wa 
als Wi ea ell the 
us with rel } item 
plated ext | jndicatu treverted 
x1 
el tl it AU yu 
| > W { try t ti 
dherence to ia pu 
in the Cour i 
n : ¢ ii 
yuld st i i { ’ 
pi ation of I tte 
escape It ca lobnm, 
i 
] 
if a judre were appointed to try ek 
J 
petitions, either he mu th 
moral prineipl ld 
mentary law, or Lust art dt al 
the rules and prineipies which bad uitnerto 
ulded election ymmittees, to tl trict 
j byte { 
courts of law Vow, eth these altel 
1 
natives appearcd to him to be ¢ n to 
obiection: he thought u 
able that th reies ! Ve 
should be rigidly adhered to im elect 
1 1 
cases, Or that the ju es should have 
administer a species of law with which they 


were not fam 
by Parliament rather on Jax and equitable 
principles than by we ll-defined rule, and 
which diftered materially from the strict 
statute or cOmmon Ol! 
On this double ground, he thought th 
Crown would find so much diff 


ippointing a tribunal for this particular 


i 

( » Ot NeECE 1) { 

mon Ha ce t fiouse t 
for ts i privil { leeidine 
mpon thr t } 
f it ld be p d, that ju 
! 
tice eould 4 { done without seeking 
new tribunal, th be such ana 
} 


ument of necessitv, as would, of cours 


overrul al his objects ns. It w iS, how- 
ever, because he did not despair of findn o 


i 
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“ 


-} competency, there could be no doubt or 
ul 


atribunal in this House better qualified, in | 


his opinion, than ANDY other to decid upon 
i 

these points, and better Iculated to give a 

verdict which should meet the impartial 


justice of the case, and give general satis- 
faction to all parties, that he should sup- 
port the retention of this judicial authority 


by the House. He was far from abandon- 
ne the hope of beme able to constitute 


within this House a better tribunal in 
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hese matters than could be constituted 

the perfect im 

irtiality of which, as well as of then 


hey tool 


| 
ther they retained their yurisaiction 
n ifs present { 1, Or consented to 1 
transielr yan extraneous ft yunal 
eT V iit at Ili 1 mo Litte | 
ltcred form, 0 thought the sug 
n of his noble Friend (Lord Stanley 
W i worthy of consideration, and 
4 
hat a Vomniitl oueht to be appointed 
ith a view to determine by what prepara 
rv law 1 , 1c put end to th 
} 
i n ences of prion which 
} 
vaued ut \ il ol electiol 
Ww, an V 1 led to advers and Col 
i 
lee 1 con arose frequentiv trom 
i 
h node ol lection, and from havin 
\ 
id xperienced men to adjudi- 
a i | tht ( \ Wil ib Wel 
1 ha and On Which 
neces of Opinion pres 
i 
{ refore, that a declaratory la 
prenminal to whatever fo 1 of 


iWdopting. Let the Hou take, for ex 
ample, the question of distance, the mod: 
of admeasurement of the seven mile 

What could be easier than for the Hous 
to decide that? Let them look to the 
question of trusteeship of chapels, upon 
which the revising 
stantly coming to opposite conclusions 


is it to he W ide} | at then ele 


’ 

tion committecs having uch quc stions t 

| . hou | | ( fusc | DY th Op} ) 

te decision nd should come to conclu 

sions different from thos arrived at Ly 

other Con ittees, wit the shioht 
t cround of partiality? Why, heast 

sh uld not Parliam iit inte riere uh lei 

such circumstances?’ Let them take th 


case of an overseer who had the power, 


by his own neglect, to disfranchise 100 


persons. Surely nothing could be moi 

unjust, than that any public officer should 
be allowed, through his own neglect, and 
without any fault of theirs, to disfranchis: 
a large number of voters. So there wer 


many other questions of a similar natur 


and of the like importance, which h 
thoucht, ona careful review by a well 
selected Committee, might be set at rest 


[ie did not, however, overvalue in extent 


the importance of judicial decisions of this | 
kind ; for it would be almost impo et 
. 
anticipate Lay ¢ 1 
points ditt its ad nic 
i 
+ 
nt ra | 
‘ hil ii { 
11 
would | i! t 
ouat variet 
1 
stance un } 
Mherefore, whil 
upon sor a it 
i i 
reaay a mG 
did not expe VI 
would ha | 
Wi the eviis i 
svsi t} 
have 
} 
necessal 
Was, ali tt 
} ‘ 
atfendant Cvely | 
counter’ Phey would 
( i t 
poin y { 
doubtfu itl i 
otner it ] 
is int mat 
with the view to the establishn 
} | 
new tribunal or not fal i 
1? 
which he had for the pu ea would all 
him he had endeavour | 
1 
t! | j 
! 
result of th 
i 
1 
found anil n : 
adopt d the principle act d upon by th 


sritish Efouse of Commons, namely, that 


of deciding for themselves upon the quali- 
fications ind seats f their Siem! | 
Without tiring House with a variety 
of details from iH these quarters, hi would 


stances, the practt 


United States In France the ultimate | 
| 


decision upon every retura ntire 

the chambers, so that they were th very 


hh the sition in whi h this t 


70, when the Grenvil 


was lx fore H 


the 


not form 
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vas introduced. The French Chambers 
} 
( l ny ¢ l 
| len if 1 that { i right to 9 
i) i Stal l 
j ( 0 
1) 
nel iim t nt edi 
most important in- th Cham- fi 
i 
‘ 
‘ 
Having read these particulars to |_| 
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a rule for their proceedings on the present 
subject; for if any one would take the 
trouble to refer to the debates which took 
place in the House at the time of passing 
the Grenville Act, he would see that the 
general adjudication of the House upon 
contested elections was considered one of 
the most objectionable features of the es 


system. He would now beg the attention 
of the House to a few particulars of Ae 
same kind from the United States, which 


had froma peison of very good au- 


thority, in whom he placed the highest re- 
liance :— 
es The Speaker is electe the con ence- 


ment of each Congress, by a majority of mem- 
bers, by ballot. 

*¢ Exercising important politi il wers, his 
political opinions are generally in accord with 


those of the majority. He 


Standing and Select Committees, though by a 
rule of the ilouse the House may do it if they 
ple ise. ‘his, however, is raré ly done, except 
in relation to Select ¢ omnmnitt es under pecue 


liar circumstances, or when it is desirable to 
the hoa aker that it should be done. 

There is no other as to fairness or 
in the appointment of Comes 
mittees by the Speaker than that which a high 
regard for own 


House may be sup- 


secul ity 


sense of duty and a just his 
character and that of the 
posed to inspire. 


In the construction of 


} 


ne important 


Committees of the Hou where subjects in- 
volving political p! inciple anecting the 
existing administration, political considera- 
tions must operate, at least so far as to give a 


majority of the Committee to the 
party. The Committee of P 
Election 1S, however, freer fi 
of political bias than most others, 

*© Objections on this score have been some 
uly under high part 
urged against the report 


rivileges and 


om the objection 


times made, 
citement, and can be 


spec lk 


of the Committee when it comes into the 
Ilouse. Few decisions of the Committee are 
reversed, and in a service of more than fours 
teen years I have not, I think, known more 
than one or two reversals. ‘The system has 


has eve 


hange it. 


generally worked well, and no effort 
been made within my knowledge to « 

© All contested elections are 
the Committee of Elections in the first instance, 
examine and report their opinion, with 
the evidence, if desired by either party or the 
IIouse, or deemed by them necessary, 

“* The rules are, that all Committees shall 
be appointed by the Speaker, unless otherwise 
directed by the House, in whi 
be appointed by ballot. 

“ Tt will be the duty of the € 
Flections to and report upon th 
certificates of election, 


submitte d to 


who 


h case they s hall 


examine 
or other credentials of 


the Members returned to serve in the Llouse, 
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| and to take 
tions and other matters touching 


jurisdiction in this matter. 


judicial pri 


ymMmittee of 


Elections. 


deration all 
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into cons} such peti- 
elections and 
may be presented o come 
d to them 


returns as shall or 
into question, and have been referre 
by the House.” 


It would be seen from this that the 
committee of privileges of the United 
States did not ditter very widely from the 
Election Committees of this Hi use, € xcept 
that the power of adjudication was, in the 
United States, in the House. Havine en- 
ortant q esti n 
ni ly 
should adopt 
n respect to the ion of contested 
S, assuming that it retained its 
He thought 


) 
election 

hed 


it could not be hat for 


denier many years 
after the Grenville (ct was passed it 
worked practically wel and he (Sir R. 
Peel) certainly that his 
~elied Parliamentary eareer he had not 


heard so many objec tions urged against it 
as had lately been raised. He would very 
briefly state what, in his opinion, were the 
chief defects of the present system, In 
the first place, all the preparatory pro- 
ceedings were of a nature to taint the rest. 


5 


Each party naturally endeavoured to 
secure as numerous an attendance of the 
adherents of his party as possible, and 
the consequence was that the public saw, 


an unusus large assemblage drawn to- 
cether for the purpose of striking an 
E lection Committe: and a cde ree f ex 
and zeal prevailing amongst the 
members ot both pai which very ill 
accorded with all the moral notions of a 
When men assembled 
tovether in large numbers, for any purpose 
calculated to awaken their political feel- 
ings, they were much more liable to be be- 
trayed into party decisions than they would 
be if 
own persons Wi 


citement 


Aili 


rtie 5 


ceeding 


invested alone in their 
h certain duties, and duly 
sensible of he responsibility which they 
incurred, If anything could induce him 
to give a partial decision it would be the 
excitement which prevailed the House 
itselfon the appointment of Election Com- 
mittees. There was, also, this to guard 
against—how far the scruples which might 
induce an over punctilious man to give a 
decision contrary, perhaps, to his own im- 
pression of the case, for fear of incurring 


the imputation of having acted under the 
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influence of party bias. His n was | 
so strong against this preliminary step, 


the stamp which it gave to all subsequent 


proceedings, that, in bis ¢ On, noth }in | ( 
could remedy it. Supposing even the wish | be t 

to be on all hands LO il 

thing like an undue intluence of party i I: 

the constitution of 
it not freque ntly occurred, with perfect 
fairness in the mode of | 
Committee, that it | 
ten members of one party ( 
another? Intivo or t] 

he at the presei 

that had been the ease. \not { 
which the present system \ 


in his opinion the pre 


parties themselves to exclu 
committee those very men whos 
on such a subject was likely tf yen 
weight. <A partv toa 
having full confidence 1 


very cleve r counsel Whose ry 
retained, | referred rather to hay In 


hands to address a ¢ 


eentlemen who knew little or nothi 

about the matter, than to submit his « | | 
toa Committe of ex] rienced men wt 

Opinions were known to have weight 

authority. These were at of the « 

jections to which the present syst 

liable ; and in coming in the next place to 


1 


consider what could be done to remedy 


these defects, he must say, that 
had been proposed by ot! had} the § 
very creat hesitation in oft ne any 

gestions onthe subject. He was 

in the first place, of doing away with 

practice of summoning Members 

purpose of having their nan 

acommittee, and he wished to excl] 

as far as possible, tl 1D of | ty 
and to do aw Ly with the practice of ex- 
cluding Members whose authority should | the n 
have most weight in matters of this kind 

With these « byects in view he should pro- 

pose, that after a general election t 

act of the House should be to determine | ¢ 

who were liable to serve upon El 

Committees. Some extent of servi | 


should be prescribed also which should en- | 1 

tile a Member to exemption from subse- such limi 
quent Committees; for he did not think 

for instance, that a 
upon a committee on a petition which went ; tiality wil the Sy row 
oH in half an hour on a point of form Ll « 
should entitle him to exemption. Whether ; Committee. | 


or not the Members of Government should | to requ ( of the Tl 


be liable to serve was a point which he! Committee \ 
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Speaker ; orit mieht be deen ed bet 
| 


simpler to leave the matter final 
hands of the S 
a upon W 
indifferent, though he thought 1 
to constit 

kind with pertect fairness, that tl 


ker. Thi | \ 
nis, howe 


ute a general ( ommitt 


mieht safely be left in 1 hands 


would be perfectly impartialls 

and to this Committ ! Ul 
obligati n of an oath, he w ul | 
duty of appointing the * lect ¢ 
which were to try electi | 
pose, for instance, tl re were 

yx titions pen ling, ul neral ¢ 
of four or six would have to sel 


Committees to try these petit 


by electing thirty « tion Ce 
in the first place, and then 
them to the several petitions by bal 
by selecting the Committce 


try each particular petition. HI 


however, {o is own part, that | 
avers to everytl ing having ( 
chance about it hat he shou dn 

the latter course ol 


tinct Committee to trv the mer 


particu 


there was a petition from Dubl 


would leave it to the general Com! 
appoint a Committee to try the 1 


the petition, with ful | 
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er and 


| confidence that the 


wonld select a competent and impartia 


Committee for th purpose. In tl 


place, he should 
Committees shou 


numbers. He thoucht seven 


quite eC! l 

perhaps five might be too 
hav ( ction t 
number to veh or nit if it 
that mistakes might | 

pers ns be nominated by 

mittee, to whom son ) nal 


sirable that the renc! il Committ { 


lace, appoint eleven 


in the first p 


teen names, giving the parties to tl 


tion a limited right to strik 
for instance, seven were to be th 
tuent number of an election ¢ 


it micht stil 


‘ 
reneral wouta 
seven at onee, or Whether t 
nominat eleven, ivinge tl 
i 


either side a right to two strik 


the next place, it was cestt 


thought 


— 


‘ 
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: ter mmgi | of assessors. In order to do this, they 
in the | miecht either compose the Committee of 
: ver, was | Six renivers with a | ( il assess NY, who 
was | shouid her chairman, with the voice 
} 1 ¢} | 
so @Casy WILHOTit Ol t , it 
of thi every } pect t \ Othe Slember « 
matter | of the ¢ littee or itut 
er t upon respec preterable 
SUD poitinea ol ssors | the 
Cali for t iy SCFVI \ ild 1 
) 
t ti t\ tit ( a] } { ra vel raiedl 
whist, tt nt ye th 
Must say, clint f a permanent stail of as 
| ul ot PUI i 1) Ura | yi iil i 
il bul ( {) QO} CVC! rive 
Upon this point, theretore, ho 
1 r tustance,} be 4 yt principle of an 
irish act, ang provice, that all persons who 
ittee to | Were Willing to actin tits capacity, should 
: its of | notify their willingness to the House, and 
ce >} that they should b sclected from the fis 
so formed by t reneral Committee for 
: next the particular eases wh +h oecurred to 3 
! 4 } 
lection i qu the same time h W tid 
: be more limited intheir | have it understood by those part 
would be) whilst the vas willing to pay then 
ynmitte r the \ Wi th ( 
i 
i i i rty 
1d } Ou ‘ it } \\ 
) it LISS¢ L ite i 
y ! ht be a oay, he thou tL there wet such Ob 
should, | Gons to this tribunal, that it ought to | 
petl necessary, Or uniess the potnts im disput 
ippose,; were of t ray ire t ne lel { 
constl tue al rm 4 Ol i Sint itt jh 
e, were tne ueral princi willcn 
+] +} > j la ‘oOnstitut 
int the ithin the lis of unent, tre 
tb WHICH appiled thal wil 
{i at } exist P bie ula O 
he | should exclude the operation et chang 
| to give tin Committees the atd |] should havea pre} ninary Commiuttes 
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th pre \ al ra Lil Systel. ihe 
walnst was] i net ¢ much to the 
esides ( nino! il lictiou Llouss th i 
appointment of that should wh t iustru- 
i t il ts ch m- iS ~ : 
‘ | ‘ 
| vi Le! I ere nt 
} } nt di i : 
nea to d | 14 1 > ( mmitte \ 2 
ulty in eet isider th eration ot 
s Yr. Ii was a] Vil remed 
erally | nt evils. That was the plan 
tl t \ fh to ¢ ne (ie 
1} | ( l > Si li i 
hit to mo it Hie thougt ( 
lwhich. at rate, minitt in all its Dearines, partreularly 
Lurking des ire | whe tw on tted, that so 
wiyantage to party do teel | was required forthe proper trial 
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of election petitions. Whether it was safe 
and wise to adopt any external aid was the 
question ; fo ! not think it was pro- 


Controverted 


rhe did 
posed by anybody that the jurisdiction 


should be taken ‘altogether out of the 
hands of the House. As for himself, he 
was sure he had never dreamed of any 
plan which did not include a sup rintend 

ing Committee, to determine upon what 
should be ie merits tried by other tri} 
bunals. As it was once admitted, that 


some extrinsic aid was necessary, let them 
1 


sce whether the 
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objections to trial by jury 
with the aid of a judge, were perfectly 
well anape d. The right hon. Baronet | 


had said, that there were two quest 


law which entered into the 


ions of 


trial of election | 


petitions ; one was the Parliamentary, and | 


and common 
s guided in its 
and common law, 


the other, the statute 
The tribunal which wa 
cisions by the statute 


law. | 


de- | 


was perfect ly competent to the trial 

| 
controverted elections : for most of the 
titles by which they sat there, an 


the greater part of the franchises of those 
who sent them, were such as were recog- 
nised by the statute law. 


cally to the ordinary tribunals of the 
country; anda more clumsy tribunal than 
a Committee of that House, not consisting 
of lawyers, could not be chosen for the 
adjudication of questions under the statute 
law. The next objection to any change 
was the totally undefined nature of the 
parliamentary law. But if i un- 
defined at present, it should be made de- 
fined ; and if it were undefined, was it not 
clear that the tribunal which was a bad 
one to decide upon the construction of the 
statute law must be infinitely 
called on to decide a law 
all? Asto the undefined nature 
parliamentary law, that was an additional 
reason for taking the adjudication of elec- 


were 


worse when 


not defined at 


The construc- | 
tion of the statute law belonged —- 
| not now enter 


‘ 


| might submit to a committee, 
could 


to 


of the! 


tion contests out of the present hands and | 


placing them under the jurisdiction of the 
judges, who were in the habit of investi- 
gating what was often not more completely 
defined in some of the evolutions of our 
commonlaw. But then it was said, that 
the jury might participate in the bias 
which existed in that House. True; but 


let it be recollected that this bias might 
be etlectually obviated, because he in- 
tended that the original committee of 


eleven should ultimately report and declare 
the sitting Members. 


So that particular | 


jury 
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decision of trial by jury, which might be 
of light consequence in relation to the ulti- 
mate right, and would take away from the 
power and strength of the bias to a par- 
ticular party. Of course he intended, that 
the jury should act under the guidance of 
a judge , and should to observe 
the principle of unanimity. Whatever 
might be the result of his expressing the 
opinion, he should ec: rtainly leave the legal 
tribunals the powe! of setting aside 
a verdict in thes 

any way 
un de rstood at the time 
it might not now be recollected, 
proposal was, committee 


Elections. 


continue 


same 
questions as they had in 
Ile believed it 
he made it, though 
that his 
of 


whatever. Was 


that a five 
should be chosen by the Speaker to deter- 
mine the be tried between th 

parties ; that should be sent to the 
Court of Queen’s (of which court 


issues to 
these 


Bench 


| he made choice), and that they should be 
of | 


tried as istent with 
partiality to the plac e where the fa 
For ¢ xample, he should have the questions 
on Irish petitions tried in the 
county to that from which each emanated, 
and in which the thought there 
might be the most impartial trial. “ did 
into details, and had 
ferred only to a portion of a plan which he 
but which 
not be satisfactorily dise meee by the 
House. Having met the two ob- 


as near Was CONS 


‘ts arose, 
nearest 
judges 


re- 


whole 


| jections stated by the right hon. Baronet, 


he came now to the statement, that the 


trial of issues by a jury would require too 


and too 


Now, 


of 


ure 


oreat 
oreat a number of 
he asked, 1e state of the law at 
present with regard to a scrutiny? Look 
the Dublin election petition. 
The Committee sat ninety-two days; it 


an expendit money, 


jury decisions. 


what was t] 


former 


decided 537 separate cases, and the ex 
amination of witnesses lasted eighteen 
months. Now, he ventured to say, that if 


of those dis- 
puted cases, separate costs charged, and a 
appointed to try their merits, they 


woulk | be reduce 


a classification were made 


d to a very small 
At all events, nothing was more vexatious 


than the length, or oppressive than the ex- 


| pense, that the parties were exposed to at 


| 


that time. When they talked of im- 
proving these tribunals, and of the impro- 
priety, or atleast the unwillingness, to take 
these questions out of the jurisdiction of 
the let him ask, could anything 
possibly be worse than the present system / 


llouse, 


questions might be determined on for the | Was it possible even to imagine anything 


judges themselves 
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worse 
own Opinions in terms of harshness. 
they were was tolerably well known; but 


He did not mean to express his 


he appealed to the opinions of others, and 
asked, could anything be more afflicting 
than the general opinions of those tri- 
bunals? In one of the public 1 

that day the conduct of the Ilul 

mittee was descanted upon. The gentle- 
men comprising it were said to be citl 
dishonest or Yes, they 
left another alternative—of beine bot! 
On the contrary, the conduct of the com- 
in the Shaftesbury and Belf 
cases was dwelt upon by journals of tl 


imbecile. 


mittees 
opposite politics, and certainly the powers 
of language were tolerably well exhausted 
as to the manner in which these two tri- 
bunals were conducted. He did not say, 
that these things were well founded : he 
was satisfied with a neutral ex; 

opinion, and did not decide either way ; 
but he did say, what a horrible exampl 
was held out to the country of thi 
gentry of England being publicly sti¢ma- 
tized in the strongest langnage which 
could be used—of being charged with par- 
tiality, and with, of course, violating their 
oaths! Let it not be 
few months these 
trates, and condemned felons, pickpockets, 
and rioters; they also fined and im] 
without the intervention of a jury. W 
it clear that there was no vilifieati: 


y nt 
rentiemen sat Su 


| ? Of what weight were 


their sentence and condemnation, if the 
public took up the opinions of the publ 
writers published at both sides, and enter- 


tained generally or universally, namely, | 1 


that they totally disregard: 1 the sacred 
obligation of an oath, and tl lec! 
sions, even with the sanctity 
originated in, or were governed 
so much as party violence? T! 
of things ought not to remain ; they ought 
not to be to that rebuke. They 
ought one and all to endeavour to get rid 
of such an abuse, and the more so when 
they reflected in how few instances the de- 
cisions of committees were not In accord- 
ance with the opinions of the majority of 
its members. Take the Election Com- 
mittees this Session, first and last, and se¢ 
in how very few instances it had happened 
that except a man had a majority in the 
committee of the 
himself he had adecision in his 
They ought to be in haste to get rid 
of such an imputation. It was true, that 


of an oath 
by, nothing 


Situation 


liable 


same opinions with 


What | 


favour, 


nd party spirit did t 
proceedings, because th V 
juate motive to arriy tv ne 
deed, whe olt 
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| the Grenville Act worked well for awhile? 
Why? Because a few vote made 
no substantial diferent parties 
when it first became a law. A ministry 

+ } 


five votes; 


into then 


ho ade 
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Lake Way the ten | ion ft pad jud ing | of their own } ( lin Che plan of 
the riun y for wro aecisiol hon m 1 ¢ ntleman was very 
it was peri uly and absolut ly | ple L at th re time very { 
cessary that the iranchise should be strictly | and he was glad the House was aflorded by 
defined, and that a proper decision on a] it an opportunity of declding on the ques- 


voter’s right should be conclusi 


even after t 
of this description, wet 


tion of such a tribunal as that intended? 
It was folly to go ito the registry without 


| 
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not facts in every | Minster 


ase the subject matter for the adjudica- 
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tical matters, the decision of these judges. various propositions into which the mea- 
bore the impress of their party feelings. | sure of necessity divided itself. One ob- 
The question of value was a very important jected to one part of the Bill while assent- 


one in re: ation matters. It was the in- Ing to others, while another made that very 


I 
terest of the Liberal or popular party tohave obnoxious point, a sive quad non; and thus, 
it rated very low; while with the Tory party in his inability to meet the wishes of all 


it Was, on the contrary, a desirabie point parties, he foun Limsell compcliec to 


to have it set at a high rate. It all but limit the measure much more than he 
invariably happened,that when this question deemed expedient, or originally contem- 
was mooted in Ireland the ten Tory judges plated. Secondly, in his list of the defects 
decided with the Tory party, and the two of t present system, the right hon. 
Liberal with the Lil lL pat But even Baronet placed tl lection by chance. 
supposing the decision of tl lees t Phis was the only point of principle on 
be correct, so high did party feeling run) which he found it impossible to agree 
in the country, that in every case it was! with the right hon. Baronet. and simply 
to be apprehended, the unsu ssful party for the reason that it was incidental, not 
might impuen, and as th ity of the only to the jury system, but every other 
udges in the eyes of the world ought to) system by which it was attempted to coun- 


be the peculiar object of the Parliament, | terbalance the evil of permanent judges. If 


e should fear the expe: of @ivin they should determine upon adopting for 
them authoritv over party questions. He Parhamentary cases, anvthing like the jury 
hould now wish to make on wo re-! svstem, or indeed if they did otherwise 
marks upon the plan. su sted by the! than leave the power of absolute decision 
right hon. baronet; alt 1g i} ling; to thi they must, of necessitv, 
so without havi baa m 7 his | retain t ystem of selecting by chance 
somewha plicated t ti J right hon. Baronet further objected to 
appear presumptu nythine li triking. his also, h 
Baronet had stated some great d i; feared, could with difficulty be got rid of. 
the construct ol election ¢ } Se Hi ling \ admitted, that the present 
Phe first referred to the 1 in Which | plan of striking was the very worst that 
the Members who had to sit on election | could possibly be devised. The chief evil, 
committees were colleeted tog r—| however, he proposed to obviate by pros 
meant t p s which, in | lament \ that the party striking out a name, 
phrascology, \ ermed hippinge acom hould not know the name that followed, 
mittee.” 1 uite ad tted va in that each partv wot d be fi reed to object 
evil well rvi wonel uttention, and | only to those to whom there was some real 
though lie 1 t be hable to ¢ irge of | substantial objection. He now came to the 
doing nothing specifically in his bi » ree | point of assessors. Upon this head, ther 
move it, he thoueht it w ikely to ) was on reat point of difference between 
come into play as obnoxiously under his. t night hon. Baronet and himself. They 
lan as it did at present te] id | bot! reed. that there shonld Ssessor 
pian a aid at pres A i) matter Naa DOLD agreed, that there ( id Assessors 
not escaped t attention t] Com- to guide the inquiry, but they ditlered as 
itt from whieh is | ind » the manner in which they should be se- 
the plan they suggested in this respect was | lected, and more important still in regard 
following that their permanecnes Phe right hon. Ba- 
th ot on aj} ronet said, that accordingly as an_ assessor 
Comal not ma to depend | was required, some gentleman should be 
( tten i seiects irom the bar for the purpose. 
a \ } the eich a Gxitv would 
fits n i he adoptiono cha plan, no fixity woul 
mivht b ymed in s absence, and that | be given to the law: and, on this ground, 


eV iemp in proposed was, to tablish a tribunal of three 
rily in town, it was proposed to divide the | assessors, to consist of gentlemen whose 
Ilouse into pa fs] each, and. thie lames, characters, and Opinions, were 
( mitt ild, in elected | known to, and appreciated by, the publie. 
{ i l fie | This tribunal he proposed, should be per- 


had n ri rom pro ine to include | manent, the great value of the judicial 


this p p r- {system being, in his opinion, the perma- 

ion to it, but simply from the mability he | nence of the judges by whom it was put 

found, to get all parties to agree to the into operation, This principle would be 


| 
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lost by the adoption of the right hon, Ba- point ] 


ronets plan. According to it, «assessors was one othe point t which lhe d 
were to be named by a general committee, | sired to address an observati pn, and that 
accordingly as they were required. Now, | was the reduction in the members of the 


suppose an arbitrator thus casually selected, | committee. The richt hon. Baronct (Sir 
were to give a wrong decision, would 3 , m ink seven. waa 
be said by the vreat body ot thy pul ic, not the propel number. I {is Mr. R ill] rs) 


that he had given a false or captious deci- | impression was, that they should have ‘ust 
sion, but a tco honest decision. Again, | sufficient Members on these committees to 
what security would they have that they | keep in check the decisions of the perma- 
could at all times procure tue ¢ ttendance of nent sessors. He was not at | disposed 


competent person to act as an assessor tg with t] he 


Every one scemed to agree, that s mm legal | Members of that H ither a wilful dis- 
knowledge was very necessary for ev rv! regard of oaths, or a wilful determination 
leval tribunal. But could they, if they hit. he. 

g ; tice; but he believed, that 
adopted the plan of the right hon. Bar net, | e] mmittees were verv often misled 


at all times depend upon t 
barristers of suflicient eminence and attain= | Par] entarv law. His oni 


ments? But it was urged as an objection | was. that the ld ret a7 
to his proposition for a permanent tribunal, | materials for an honest and impartial 


jury 
that as these assessors would only be re-/| than within the walls of that House: ail 
quired for one Session out of seven, the | that was required, was to instruct. the 
country would be paying them during six) WY n the lac it ke them re- 
Sessions for doing nothing. To this he ans! to public 101 The first of 
swered, that he would prefer pay Ing ven rl ‘ , sit: s woul be obtained throueh 
times for permanency than have such im-| the m 1 of the perma ASSCSSOTS, 
portant matters intrusted to Judges hired | and for eainine t second he should pro- 
by the job. But he confessed } thought HOS Ing t t! wre 1] everv pos 
the exertions of Parhament might 1 i- | gil He] ine a but 
rected to much more important matters | to thank louse for having so long lise 
than the selecti n of jude toy t hin \V} itever plun thev might 
thought they should, the nst t micht 
address themselves to the simplifving of the | please them eventually to pass, whether 
law of Parliament. Uf they did this, they | ghey | decide to throw out his bill. ot 
would clear the road of ma { the dith- Ci 1 Select Committee, he begeed 
culties which stood in the way He did | to assure the Hlouse he «= 1 { per- 
not go so far as to say, that simplifving the | . content with their decision. Hi 
law of Parliament would enable them to | pay ld prefer t 


do away with the necessity of having a}, we nillonted <4 


good and competent tri unal to deeid it 1] source of t createst 
upon election matters; but st if properly | satisfaction to him to be le to reflect 
done, many of the difficulties of the | hereafter that the House of Com ions. in 
matter would be removed. Again, if} consequence of his having proposed the pre« 
the vote by ballot were enacted, full! sont m 
nine-tenths of the election committees | evils which, his opinion. it 


would be done away with. ‘This was an ah. their nublic- and orvat 
argument which had often struck him as | rego, 
in favour of that measure, If they hadyote| 
by ballot, election committees would be} 
confined to cases of qualification, riot, or} 
lait 


a returning- 


undue influence on the part of 
1 were t ved vances compl! 
officer. But to return to the difficulties 
1 Out oF First, tne weneral Nncome- 
likely to be experienced in the appointment 
pet ot the ribunal. was assertet 
of the assessors. If the House were to take | ! eg Sethi 
that ti Members were placed on Elec. 


these assessors from the bar, they would 


tion Littees who lestitute of the 
either not get competent persons, or have | wh 
to pay for their services very enormous | 


salaries. His opinion was, that they should | (Uesten vel lhe second alleged 
not go out of the House at all for these ase; SMevance we ; 
sessors, but from their own Members ap- | VF Justice in the decisions of the Election 
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therefore thought, that by 


' 
sending | 
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disputed elections before Juries appoi inted | 


in the usual way, they cpt not get quit 
of the evils existing under the present sys- 
tem, and that such a plan could be no 
remedy for the grievances complained of. 
The difficulty of trial by jury, might, how- 
ever, be got over; but he objected in the 
most decided terms to mixing up the 
judges of the land with party and political 
questions. He did most sincerely believe, 
that there existed throughout the country 
a universal feeling of confidence in 
truth and justice of the decisi viven 
from the bench, and he was px 
that the judges, while in the seat of jus- 
tice, would act consistently with their high 
character, and would not allow their judg- 
ments to be warped by anything like party 
bias. He believed such feelings 
universal; but if the 
stantly brought into ec: 
questions and party 


rsuade d, 


were 
were COoOn- 
h party 
did not 


Jor 
wit 
Lith S 


think, that the ce nitide nee of the country 
would lone be continued, and he was sure 
that no persons would dceprecate more any 
measure investing the judges with the 
power of trying controverted elections 
than the judges theinselves. He therefore 
strongly objected to the propos al of the 
hon. and learned Member opposite. Hi 
objected to it because he lid not think the 


proposed svstem better than that which 


now existed. le objected to it because 


he thought it was impractic able, or, if 
it was practicable, because, in his opin- 
ion, it would be a greater evil than that 
which it was intended to cure. Nor had 
he heard any other proposal yet made for 
the trial of controverted elections, out of 
the House, whicl was not, in his opinion, 
liable to the same objections. If disputed 


elections were sent to a jury, the jury was 
as liable to be influenced by party feelings 
as Members of that House; if they were 
to be sent before judges specially appoint- 


ed, then the difficulty arose, who was to 


the } 
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he objected to the plans which had been 
proposed, because he could not find, out 
of the House, a more impartial tribunal, o1 
one less likely to be actuated by party 
feelings. Let them, however, look at the 
plans which had been proposed, and let 
them see which of those plans was most 
likely to remedy the evils complained of. 
But in the first place, and 
understand the merits of the different pro- 
posals, let them examine what the causes 
were which made a seg tribunal so 
defective. He hada stated, that he 
was convinced the defects in the present 
system did not from corruption on 
the part of Members of election commit- 
tees, or from a wilful determination to de- 
cide for party purposes, against the law, or 
against the facts detailed in the evidence 
taken before them. He was persuaded 
that no such unworthy motives actuated 
the Members of any Committee. But 
they appointed certain persons chosen by 
and without any regard t 
for the trial of certain difficult questions of 
law, which, ina it mat those 
persons were unable to comprehend. He 
hoped he might be allowed to say so much 
without offending any Gentleman who had 


in order fully to 


lread 


arise 


fitness, 


ly cases, 


been a Member of an Election Commit- 
tee, because many questions to be decided 
by Election Committees, were of so dith- 


cult a nature that they required the most 
practical lawyers to understand them. 
Very ns of law had to be de- 
cided, arising out of econtroverted elections, 
and it was impossible, that a large portion 
of the Members of that House could tully 
comprehend them. The Members of Com- 
mittees, puzzled with those points, and not 
knowing which party was right or which 
was wrong, gave their votes in favour of 
their own party, but not from motives of 
corruption, or from any wilful determina- 


nice questi 


| tion to act in opposition to the law and to 


appoint the judges—in whom were they | 


to rest their appointment? He did not 


know where they were to place the power of 


appointing the judges—whom they could 
appoint for that purpose above all suspicion 
of party feelings. He therefore did not feel 
theconstitutional objection which had been 
urged by his right hon. Friend, the Mem- 
ber for Tamworth, against the 


| culty 


removal | ( 


from the House of the power to try disputed | 


elections, for the House had never acted 


judicially without losing in character; but 


} 
| 


| 


the facts of the case. Such was his firm 
persuasion, Let them, then, see whether 
it was in their power to obviate this diffi- 
, and to provide a 
evils in the existing system. 
first place, he would beg to call the atten- 
tion of the House to The fact, that the 
great outcry against the present system 
had arisen since the passing of the Reform 
Bill. He hoped the noble Lord opposite, 
Russell) would pardon him for saying 


remedy for the 
And in the 


so, for it was undoubtedly true, that 
before the passing of that act, few com- 


plaints had been made against the existing 
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tribunals, whereas, since the 
that measure, the complaints had becom 
general, The reason was this, although 
the constitution 

the same as formerly, they threw 
the new and inexperienced Members, diffi- 
culties which 

mounted even by the judges of the land 
they threw on the Members of those C 
mittees, the dificult task of 
three ditterent Acts of 

sed for the same « 
the franchise, yet each materially different 
from the other two. | 
be rendered more clear if they would re- 
fer to what had taken place i 
of Queen’s Bench since the Municipal 
Corporations Bill had become th law of t 


of the Committees 
were 


expount 
Parliament, al 


hject thie 


ditheulty w 


land. In the Queen’s Bench a very co 
siderable part of every Session had beet 


occupied in the trial of questions arisit 
out of disputed cla 

Corporations Bil 
cision of one judge generally regulate 
the decision of every other judge, when 
similar issue was to be tried, yet so creat 
had been the 
construing the different clauses of that 
act, that Parliament had been obliged to 
pass several declaratory bills to remo 


passing of | summoned, a ballot took place 


too great to be sur- | 


difficulties in the way of! } 


the difficulties in the way of the judges; | 


Or, in re card to the Reform Bill, take thi 
question as to the power of Election Com- 
mittees to open the registry, which had 
been alluded to by the hon. 
Member for Dublin. A Committee in 
determining the question, had three acts 
before them, all passed for the same ob- 


ject, the one being for the purpose of ex- 
extending the constituency in) Eneland, 


another for extending th ‘constituency of 
Ireland, and the third for inereasing t 
constituency of Scotland. [In construing 
these acts a person would naturally sup- 
pose that all being for the same 
the same meaning was to bea 
the similar clauses in each. But all th 
three bills different. 
lished a registry, and in England that 
registry could be opened; it might also, be 


opened under the Act for Scotland; but 


were Each « 


as regarded Irish electi ns, the 


the registry was a point disputed. These 


doubts perplexed Committees, and ren- | 


dered it difficult to determine what 
the proper construction of each act. 


what was the consequence ? 


opening: of 


was | th 
And | m 
A petition | 


was presented to the House, complaining | 
of an unfair return; 


the Members were 
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and when 


the Committee was ippoint |, and when 
it came to try the merits of the election, 
the rst quest nn which the Members | id 


to encounter was, whether they had under 


tthe Reform Act, the necessary jurisdiction 
1to enable them to decide the points at 
sue between the they 
lt they had not t power of 

ot (ommitte 
( Xa ly 
} 
\ il 
( ibt at 
ittee to 
I h h idl 

iken pl to suppos« 
not ict \ s S 
WI iowever, 
\ t S ts xisted as to 
stry, su he duty of Pailia- 
ment a itory | define the 
powers vested 1 Kiection Committees, 
and to eX] 1 Ww the issues were they 
W al | same obse Vae 
tions were ju lly ipplicable to other 
clauses of the R n Bill, and equally 
conti ry a ns had been given on 
various other | s which had come be- 
t S If, t n i 
( n t \ ap] ited, all those dith- 
| ren r all ubts 
l >} it lel uscs, 
X satis ly t powers 

( te VES In the 

cou fat s, all q s relatis 
| 
to t right voting t Reform 
Bill, w | » tri 1 settled in 
Ss \ it ld 
cur, a { highty im 2 

nt tha ict sho 

| issed, defir the pow of Committee 
1 expl disputed el 5 They 
| would then remove, if such an act were 
issed, t f tl Li hic which 
| now exis but W iad not say, that 
any dec! ratory act uld tirely remnove 
ithe evils which existed in the system, 
Such a wosition would be idle; but 
| ¢] pro} | had made would re- 
move thy difh ulti Ss wh h they if pre- 
sent felt, and tend to remove the pre- 
sent causes of con pl unt. Ile was per- 
isuaded that much might be done by the 
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adoption of such a 
fore if his noble Friend, t 


course 


he 


North Laneashire moved for the appoint- 
ment of a Committee with a view to the 

passing fa deciaratory he 
feel it his duty to vote for the motion of 
the noble Lord, as he « lered much 


ich astep. He won | rte 
in his opinion, the bi | { 
learned Member for | keard \ 
for the object which the hon L le | 
Gentleman had in vie fie { i 
to the present system w he J m 

i 

petency of the tribun t! party 
feeli whieh Wa d te < i 
lection Committ vere tue 
two evils which were vene mplained 
of, Had, then, the Bill of the hon 
learned Gentleman succeeded in remo, 
them? Let the House look at the provi 
sions of that Bill. in th t pl th 
hon, and learned Gentl in pre di 
reduce the number of Me: rs on | 
tion Commitiees from ele 1 to tiv i 
the second place, instead of the stril 
which was allowed ider the present 
svstem they were to have a allen in 
the House ; and, in the third ~p) t 
obviate the want of legal knowledge in the 


tee, the hon. and learned Gent 
man proposed the appointment of 
sors. With respect tothe hon, and learned 
Gentleman’s first proposal, he thought the 
reduction of the numbers was m« 

matter of opinion than o 


although h 


‘ 
Commit 


aSsecs- 


contesse 
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system; | 
it not probable tha 


by that Bill would be influenced by party 
feelin but then, as to the strike, it was 
propose 1, that instead of parties retiring 
to another room asat present, they should 
have the strike in the i] the t 


part 

ai 

{ 

pointment of any mber ? Did the hon. 
‘ arn ( i in supp tnat ina 
crowded He l illed DY thie 
usual s m acting underthe same 
feel of excitement as at present, they 
i ot ich =exclamations aS, 
Chall this Or that— in is Op- 
posed to the party don’t therefore trust 
’ Such language might not im the 
niu be distii y heard, but duit thi 
id lear rontleman Suppose il 
ud not | h rd In whispers ¢ na to 
vbat wv iid such a state of things lead 2 
VW uld not Tt h a pi ICL ( line assuredly 
have much of an trritati character ¢ 
Would not much of party feeling be dis 
playe , and herefore, stead of removing 
th c il whi h was now complained ol, 
would they not add much to its intensity ; 
nd what was worse, they could not adopt 


a course without giv 


giving rise to per- 
sonal and offensive obs If the 
arned Gentleman had referred 


of law, he 


rva.ions, 


O what took 


rood that could possibly result from ree ; Sucn scneni There was a riont to 
ducing the numbers from eleven to five | chail nee acommon jury In ordinary trials 
To the oth r two H Ol the 1On | Coul Dut did fer any person 
learned Ci iemans pi ) i ‘ he ] openly chalienged 
however dee ed ppos d, b ca In- |! rt of law ¢ ‘There was aright » tO 
stead of Novil the evils omplained of, Ech him, certa ily, | it it wasa right 
the Bill weuld, ia | nion, \ceravate | nev rexel t would be highly 
them if the plan of 1! ». and learned | offensi oth to him and to his corn 

Gentleman we ried execution, | panions, ‘The practice was to give a list 
Mirst, then, as to the strtke. The hon { i! ; to the officers of the court, 
md learned Gentleman proposed, that the | the partics in the suit having put cross 

ballot should take place as at present, and | before the names of the persons to whom 
that, instead of having eleven Members as| they objected; and those persons the 
now, they should only have five Now | officer of the court abstained from calling. 
the hon. ans rned Gentleman said, that | As to special juries, the usage in striking 
the strike we a party ¢ icter to tl them was precisely the same as that which 
transaction id to the but | was resorted to with Election Committees 
did his Bill obviate that ob 1 oO} in the Hlouse of Commons. Eight and 
the same evil remain exactly the 1c | forty names were put into a glass, and th 
aS ever, ‘| he wn oi the on. al | rm dj Su} rfluous numb i struck off in private 
Gentleman did not obviate the je ippose this was deferred until the special 
which existed with regard to the pr sent | juryman came to the box, and he wer 


and there- s Bill were passed, was 
mber the assessors appointed 
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points of evidence. All the power he 
would have would be to act, as it were, 
in terrorem, or rather zn verecundiam, by 
expressing his assent or dissent, and thus 
shame the Committee into a decision in 
accordance with his own opinion [Mr. C. 
Buller: Hear.] His hon. Friend cheered ; 
did he suppose that a chairman, placed at 
the head of a Committee without any 
authority whatever, could influence or 
terrify the Members of that Committee, 
and compel them to decide (contrary to 
their own convictions) according to his 
opinion, and that, too, not an opinion on 
a matter of law, but of fact? He would 
tell his hon. Friend what would be the 
effect of this plan. It would not strike 
out the brains of the Committee; but it 
would influence everybody, if possible, to 
strike the brains out of the chairman; 
because, if hon. Members chose to have 
an opinion of their own, and to exercise 
their own judgment, they would act 
against the opinion of the assessor; but if 
they were not disposed to exercise any 
judgment of their own, why, then, any 
party who thought the particular assessor 
was friendly to his own view of the sub- 
ject, would take care so to constitute the 
Committee that they should act under the 
control of the assessor. 
influence would any such an assessor have, 
if there were any person of authority on 
the Committee? Suppose the Attorney- 
General or Solicitor-General were on the 
Committee, what sort of control, by autho- 
rity or by the influence of shame, would 
the assessor have over either of them ¢ 
The opinion of both those learned Gentle- 
men would have equal weight with the 
assessor himself. Tne influence to be 
exercised by the assessor would vary on 
every Committee. A Committee of strong 
nerves would disregard what was said by 
the assessor—a Committee of weak nerves 
would decide according to his opinion; 
and then they would have the same un- 
certainty prevail in the decisions of election 
petitions as that which now existed. 
These, however, were the whole of the 
substantial alterations which were proposed 
to be made in the formation of election 
Committees. He, therefore, would repeat 
his conviction, that these alterations 


would in no way tend to remove the evils 
of the existing system, but would very 
materially tend to aggravate them. When 
he first heard it proposed that there should 
be assessors, it struck him that they should 


3ut what sort of 
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be persons of competent knowledge on 
questions of practice, of evidence, and of 
law; that they should have the power to 
lay down the rules of practice and of evi- 
dence, and to sum up the facts to the 
Members of the Committee, who would 
act in the nature of a jury, and to state 
what his view of the law was. He could 
not help thinking that if the House could 
devise any plan, free from objection in 
other respects, that should give such 
powers to the assessors, it would be a con- 
siderable improvement of the present sys- 
tem. But the assessors certainly should 
have the power of deciding points of evi- 
dence and points of practice, and be re- 
quired to sum up to the Committee, and 
state their views of the law publicly and 
in the face of the profession. Still he 
could not help regarding the mode of 
appointing these assessors as a question of 
some difficulty. He was not at present 
prepared to say, whether it would not be 
better to have them appointed from time 
to time than have them appointed perma- 
nently. He would not, however, give a 
decisive opinion on that point at present. 
If the hon. Member for Liskeard proposed 
to go on with his Bull that night, he should 
not object to its going into Committee; 
but entertaining still a strong feeling in 
his own mind, that no very great advan- 
tage could result from it in its present 
shape, and having no hope that it would 
remove the evils complained of, he should 
consent to its going into Committee only 
with the prospect of seeing it considerably 
altered and amended. If the hon. and 
learned Member for Dublin persisted in 
his amendment, he should oppose it, 
because he considered it wholly unne- 
cessary to refer this Bill to a Com- 
mittee, after all the proceedings which the 
House had taken on this subject; and if 
the hon. and learned Member proposed to 
send cases arising out of controverted 
elections to the ordinary tribunals of the 
country, he should have a stronger objec- 
tion to that course. He apologised for 
the length of time he had trespassed on 
the House, but the interest which he took 
in the subject must be his excuse. It was 
one of considerable importance, and it 
had always struck him, that it was one in 
which the honour and character of that 
House were more deeply concerned than 
in any other, and he was satisfied that no- 
thing had tended more to lower that House, 
and the Members of that House, 1a the res- 
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pect of the public, than the present system | a ea dof in the h 
of disposing of election petitions. liamentary discussi¢ LH 
Lord Stanley said, that there was only a} waiting in ¢ r that tl 
single point on whica he felt a dispositi n!/ meet question which 
to differ from his hon. and learned Friend, | the hon 1 learned Me 
and that point was as to the willingness | had : nan Wi 
which he had expressed to enter into a part 
further consideration of the Bill of the} keep it ane deavour to a 
hon. Gentleman (Mr. C. Buller), for he} best in th 
confessed, that he was in utter hopceless- | y ' rue the ques 
ness of bringing that measure to the issu \ ( lel 
which the House desired to arrive at. Al- ( 
though the subject had been thoroughly | at 1 
exhausted, sifted, and probed to the very} di 
bottom by his hon. and learned Friend wal usferring t 
yet, called upon as he had been by several; { 
Members of the House, he was desirous! \ | p us 
to take an early opportunity to express | ns 
his opinion upon it; at the same time, fron t ti nt tor th 
the peculiar circumstances in which t! { t fleeted by it. 
debate stood, he hardly knew whether he | | y th d 
oucht to enter upon the discussion at ill. ttem pi 
For upon the question of reading the order | 1 id given 
of the day his right hon. Friend (Sir R.j} in ce of that hon 
Peel) took the opportunity of entering a | ¢ m ped they t 
little into the general question of pre-| uy the supposition th 
serving the jurisdiction of the House, or | sire of the House to search 
of transferring to the ordinary tribunals | ible n f retaining the ] 
of the country that power which the] its o\ s, and 
House at present exercised over the con- | rifying tribunal 
troverted elections in election Committees: | were admitted t t in it. 
whereupon the bon. and learned Member } satisfa to hi 
for Dublin, following the right hon.] st erst r 
Baronet, and commenting at some leneth | b Liskeard to post} 
upon the plan which the right bon. the | ( to th 
Baronet had incidentally thrown out, in- | of on in fit 
timated his intention of moving, as an} vou stanees tha 
amendment upon the motion of the hon. i Phe 
Member for Liskeard (Mr. C. Bulier), | it i could 
that the Bill before the House should b jn on per 
sent to a select Committee, not for the] tl S 
purpose, however, of improving the Bill, decid ques 
but of entering upon the consideration of | add { if 
an entirely new proposition, From that W d rest »\ 
moment he had waited in vain to know] ration of the election Con 
what course either the hon. Member for} had ly been s 
Liskeard intended to take, or what plan | the « o system 1d 
the hon. and learned Member for Dublin} side. No « wld attem 
intended to propose. ‘This was the con-| the ct for w ( 
dition in which the House was placed by ( n ft H ) t 
the conduct of that bon. and learned! for an eleetion Ci ittee $ 
Member, who had since left the House.! was in the hope that bya full 
They were, therefore, debarred from going | the. tain rtv ads 
into a consideration of the Bill of the hon.! one de Lu Ela 
Member for Liskeard, or indeed of any rve W to the 
Other measure ; for they were discussing chan on which he 
the whole question in the absence of the took pl An immen Bp 
hon. and learned Member who had moved | to one party or t] th O 
the Amendment. This he believed was trifling majority in attendat 
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of the ballot. Suppose there were 170 
on one side and 160 on the other; accor- 
ding to the doctrine of chances, this pro- 
portion made it almost a matter of cer- 
tainty that the party having the majority 
of 170 in attendance would obtain a ma- 


jority of six out of eleven on the Commit- | 


tee. He was not defending this system 


All admitted the evil of it; he was onls 


showing what a small majority of Mem- | 


bers of one party at the Ballot it required 
to give that party an advantag Why | 
was it a great advantage? Because it 
was admitted that party bias would 


ence the opinions of Gentlemen in Com. | 


mittees, notwithstanding their best ceter 
mination to keep cleat 


standing their high feelings 


of it, and notwith- 
of honour as 
Gentlemen. 
system and the 


must and would arise in the course of 
discussion in Committees having an im- 


¢ 


mediate bearing upon the result of the 
election, and upon the decision of which 

an influence. He would remind e 
House of the manner in which this system 
had worked with reference to the Com- 
mittees of the present Session. 


party bias always had, and would have, 


had been twenty-six Committees up to 
the present time, How many of thos 


Committees had reported against that 
party who shared in the opinions of the 
majority of the Committees? Out of the 
twenty-six Committees, twenty had de- 
cided in favour of the party who shared in 
the political opinions of the majority of 
the Committees. 

whether these decisions had been on this 
He had abstained 


side or on that side. 
from mentioning the proportion in whi 
the majorities of the Committees were on 
the one side or the other. But the result 


had been practically, that twenty out of 


twenty-six had decided in favour of the 
candidates who entertained the same 
political opinions as the majority on those 
Committees. A great proportion of these 
were Committees upon Irish elections ; 


According to the pre sent | 


present law, questions | 
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Step the tiouse 


|said, that he would not object to that 


He would not. say, |! 


| Gentle 


and there were but two of those Commit- | 


tees that had not decided in favour of the | 


Member sharing in the political opinions 
of the majority. What inference did he 
draw from this? Did he draw the infer- 
ence that Gentlemen would pay less at- 


tention to, or act less fairly on, Trish Elec- 
tion Committees ? le drew no such 


Hon. Members were the same 


inference. 
on Irish as on English Committees; the 
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tribunal, therefore, was the same. Bat 
the conclusion which he drew was not so 
much that the tribunal was bad, as that 
the law was bad. His object was not to 


show what was the r¢ sult wh re p litical 


bias was strongest and partiality greatest, 
ections and uncertainties 


but whe imperfect 
in the | st extensively existed, With 
| respect to Trish elections, t law was less 
defined upon disputed questions ; and 
! i 
: 
where th i rlain, Case 
ta nea ON ade r th 
‘ | } 
Fal Vas V Laine na whei tne 
ting aeci iS iS Lil 
pun ad Wi od OF 
h Oo Whi tl Malority \ ¢ 
| cnead ile, som Lin wo 
st that, in his 
1 
it was not so mu the bunal S thie 
On iit that was defective 
tind | oOpmidn 
| had uned round with sentiemen who 
had turned their attention to the subject ; 


‘e {tO appoint a Committee to examine into 


i the practical defeets of the existing law; 


the uncertainty of that law, occasioned by 
12 conflicting decisions come to by the 
and the possibility of the 
fouse passing a declaratory act upon the 
The hon. Member for Liskeard 


A 
Committees, 
subject 
yut that he should object to its 


being made an amendment to his motion 


nt, the force of which 


Phat was an ai { 

he could not per \ W he hould 
I posi vas. that if a Committ wel 
ippointed, t ould al ther super 


sede the further consideration of the hon 
| 
! 


s of that measure, be entirely 


the provision 


concurred in the objections stated to them 


by his hon. and learned Friend (Sir W 
Follett), thought it wonld be ex 


tremely ditheu 


‘tanding at the bar who would, for th 


purpose of holdine the office of assessor, 


thandon their pi 
or four vears of their time in idleness, and 
devoting 
the overwhelming business of Election 
Comnmnittees; and, after all, not holdin 
their situations permanently, but bein 
removable at th ’ pleasure of the Crown 


or of a majority of the House of Com 


olession; passing ture 


a portion of their fifth year to 
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possessing great power, but really exer- 
cising little or no power over the decisions 


of the Committee. He did not think 


mons; and having the appearance of 
t 
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placed with respect to Irish qualifications 

the defective arrangement of 
the law, and from their not having a test 
he f 


arose from 


Evalue In the 


the would get Gentleme 1 of IV Stan fan elector in Ire! 1d S tney 
ing to accept the oftic A cordine to ig in la He hoped law 
the present system the chairman had the } \ !, in this respect ry speedily 
casting vote, which he might not be re- [ui uniform \Iany her questions 
quired to rive In ny Cas the numb | at rv ( l ration pre- 
of Members on a Committee being eleven. | v is to th House tak uileriot 
But that number might, by circumstances, | s But it was his strong conviction 
be sometimes reduce 1 to te ahd 1 mmitt W en ou juire 
the chairman would exercise his reht of | | to t lection law, whicl | 

riving a casting vote. But accord to bear uj he q 
the proposii n the | Cent} nd V i 
(Mr. Buller) th Committees we ist systein, tion 
consist of only five Members, and with pirit of 
number might be dueed to four: but | ne ind with an enti sence oi 
there would be no casting vote. Supp | litical bias, might, by a ful amin« 
a Committee to be reduced to four Mem- } » of King, lay d 1 rules foi 
bers, and suppose that a resolution w on of Committ 1 all future 
proposed that A. B. had not been dt y | controverted = « He 
elected, and on a division there wer two | t! Com i | m- 
and two, the resolution could not tted an error, by coming t solutions 
Then suppose that a resolution were pro- | 4 ithout a full investigation of the subject. 
posed that C. D. was duly elected and y said that, knowing the existing tri- 
ought to have been returned in the place | bunal to be defective, they would, without 
of A. B., and the same four Gentlemen | inquiry ike upon themsely to find a 
divide the same way—two against two—| remedy. He would mention one or two 
that resolution could not pass. By the| cases in which party bias would neces- 
terms of this bill the assessor, not having | sarily guide men when they were called 
a casting vote, could neither declare that | upon to decide a question, with a know- 
one Member had been elected, nor that | ledge of the manner in wl t decision 
the other had not. If he might be per- | would bear upon the interests of certain 
mitted, then (passing the bill of the hon. | parties. Take the case of bribery; and 
Gentleman by), to offer a su restion as then take th strict ru! of vidence 

to the course which ought to be pursued |] iestion 


it would be the appointment of a Com- 
mittee which should consider wl i 
sions had been come to by the Commit 
tees of the House of Commons upon points 
of law respecting controverted election 
and inquire how far, by a declarat 


enactment, it was possible tosimplify such 


decisions for the future, and what further 


amendments might be made in the con- 
stitution of the tribunal for trving election 


petitions for securing a uniformity in th 

practice and law upon the subject of dis- 
i 

puted elections. In his opinion, a consi 


derable number of c 


radictory cases 
might be disposed of by a declaratory 
enactment in the first instance. For ex- 
ample, with regard to tl 

closing of the registry ; with regard, again, 
to the question of qualifica 


i 


if ope Dib 


election cases. He would venture to say 


that much of the difficulty and embarrass- 


ment in whieh a Committee was now 


| hav | f of the bribery, or in the first 
1 proof of ager > and then call 
upo irty ft substantiate th cl 
f bribery by fixing iton the agent. This 
iwas manifestly a case in which Members 
kr HOW th aecision one way O th 
t} l ild nil int ot th 
ency ul VC Ill pl Ve 
| bribery should. Again, with regard to 
he rules of evidence. Some stress had 
| been laid to-night upon the qui stion of a 
Member of Parliament being bound or not 
by the strict rules of evidence. Now, 


| could any man conccive a case more likely 


} 
to give scope to the operation of pi litical 
| bias in the decision of an Election Com- 

j mitt e than this; that they were to decide 
} on each case as it arose, whether the party 


i should or should not adhere to the techs 
M9 
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it 
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nical rules of evidence? Why, in one] to discharge the duty who would accept 


case, the technical forms of law and rules 
of evidence might be against the friend in 
whose case a Member was interested: but 
that Member might yet conceive, that the 
substantial justice of the case required 
that the strict rules of evidence should 
not be departed from. Still the practice 
admitted, that they might be departed 
from ; nothing, therefore, could more 
plausible than for him to insist that ihe 
strict rules of evidence might be dep teG 


be 


from. On the other hand, it was perfectly 
open on the other side to argue, aa in 
cll cases they ought to adhere to th 


strict rules of evidence. This was a ques- 
tion very tit for in a Parthia. 
mentary Committee — ought Election Com- 
mittees to abide by the strict rules 
evidence, or might it have the power to 
set aside all those rules for the purpose of 
admitting secondary evidence ¢ It was at 
all events, a point which ought not to be 
left to an Election Committee to decide 
upon in each particular He 
inclined to think, that, under certain qua- 
lifications, a legal assessor might be a very 
useful appendage to an Election Com- 
mittee; but then he would have the duties 
of the Committee and of the assessor 
strictly defined. He wished to make the 
law certain. He would, therefore, confer 
on the Members of the Committee the 
power deciding matters of fact, for 
which they were competent, and he would 
take from them the decisions of matt 
of law, for which they w not ¢ 
tent; and on the assessor, he would i: 
pose the duty of laying down the law 
the case, of applying the strict rules 


discussion 


case. Was 


of 


ere ompe- 


of 


evidence, and of determining the course of 


proceeding to be adopted. In his opinion, 
the great partiality of Committees arose 
not so much on the points of law, in which 
they were not well versed, as upon 


of 


of 


jection, 


| declaration 


TS) 


the appointment, and ‘before whom counsel 
would not press many of the points which 
they now urged, presuming on the Com- 
mittee’s ignorance of the law, and a suffi- 

sient number of Gentlemen might be ap- 
meine either by the Members of the Com- 


mittee or with the consent of the parties 
whose decisions would give general 


satisfaction. These Gentlemen ought to 
be handsomely rewarded for their labours ; 
they need retire from the general 
exercise of their pre fession, and he doubted 
whether the Vy should even be compelled to 
vive up their practive before other Com- 
mittees. He held it to be a great objec- 
tion to the proposal of the hon. and learned 
Member for Liskeard, that be intended to 
withdraw the assessors from the active 
prosecution of their profession, but his 
suggestion would not be liable to that ob- 
Additional security might be 
given, because it would not be difficult on 
the requisition of either party, when the 
law or practice should have been ruled by 
the that his decision should be 
reported to the House, together with the 
report of the Committee. Having laid 
down the law in the individual case, a 
precedent might be established which 
might be confirmed or set aside by the 
of the House of Commons. 
Another great objection to the bill of the 
hon. and learned Member was, that the 
decisions in one Committee would form no 
precedents for the future; and not only 
had he provided this difficulty, but he had 
also most ingeniously introduced a source 
for two conflicting authorities, which might 
be cited on both sides of the question by 
the next Committee; for whereas the de- 
cision of the Members of the Committee 


not 


assessor, 


| might be opposed to the opinion of the 


the | 


practical points having a direct bearing | 


he would leave 


assessor, 


upon the case; these 
entirely to the discretion of the 
however appointed ; and though he would 
not allow the assessor to charge the Com- 
mittee like a jury as to both the fact and 
the law, 
the law and to sum up the facts, 
the decision in the hands of 
tee. 


jury 'spect for the knowledge, the talent, 
he would oblige him to lay down | 
leaving | 
the Commit- 
He thought that there would be no | 


difficulty in finding competent persons to | 


he be- 
a dozen 


discharge the 
lieved that there were 


duty of assessors : 
at least 


Gentlemen at the bar perfectly competent 


and in the succeeding Commit- 
tee the counsel on one side would rely on 
the opinion of the assessor as a good legal 


assessor, 


| opinion, whilst on the other side the learned 


counsel would argue that it was a mere 
dictum of the assessor which was unautho- 
rised by the Act, that he had a great re- 
and 
the ability of his learned friend, bet the 
opinion was hastily come to, it had been 
set aside by the vote and the decision of 
the Committee, which decision had been 
confirmed by the House. The evil under 
the hon. and learned Gentleman’s bill 
therefore was, that the decisions of Com 
mittees would be no precedent; but if 


q 
| 
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they imposed on the assessor the duty of | right hon. Baronet had introduced, he 


laying down the law and the rules of evi- 


dence, and if the Committee reported to | 


the House in each case that Mr. So-and- 
So had laid down such and such law be- 
fore the Committee, and if the House did 
not interpose to declare it to be otherwise, 
the decision would have great weight with 


any other Committee on the same question. 


He did not, however, propose this as a | 


plan ; he only mentioned it as being wor- 
thy of the consideration of a Committee, 
and he thought also, that many of the 
practical evils to which Election Commit- 
tees were subject, would find an imperfect 
remedy, if remedy it might be called, in 
the proposal of the hon. and learned Mem- 
ber for Liskeard, but that much might be 
done by declaratory resolutions upon some 
points of the law. He (Lord Stanley) was 
aware, that after the leneth at which the 
subject had been debated, he should weary 
the House by a further statement, and he 
would not have risen had he not been 
pointedly called upon to state his views. 
If the House should be of opinion, that 
the motion of the hon. and learned Mem- 
ber for Liskeard was sufticient to meet the 
difficulties of the ease, he (Lord Stanley) 
would not interpose by proposing a Com- 
mittee; but if, as his own firm conviction 
was, the House should think, that the pro- 
posal was quite insufficient, that it con- 
tained no one remedy for the crying evils 
of the present system, and that whilst it 
exaggerated some of those evils it disposed 
of none; then, when the amendment of 
the hon. and learned Member for Dublin 
should have been disposed of he (Lord 
Stanley) would move the further post- 
ponement of the consideration of the re- 
port on the present bill for six months, 
and after that motion should be agreed to, 
he would move that ‘a Select Committee 
should be appointed to investigate the 
cases of conflicting and questionable deci- 
sions before Committees of that House for 
the trial of Controverted Elections on 
points of law, or practice before such 
Committees, with the view of deciding 
how far declaratory enactments might 
simplify the law and render the decisions 
of such Committees more uniform and au- 
thoritative.” 

Mr. Sheif must say, that it appeared 
that the plan of the right hon. Baronet, 
the Member for Tamworth, had been lost 
sight of; and after the beneficial reforms 


in the administration of justice which that | 


thought that any plan suggested by him 
merited the best consideration of the 
House. It would avoid all chance, and 
it would do away, firstly, with all strife 

] 


and, 


secondly, with the temptation whi 


now existed to prese t petitions against 


the return of hon. Members to prevent 
their being on an election b ) Lhe 
only fault which he found with th plan as 
h inderstood it, was, that he did not 
i€arn, if t should be « fl deci- 

ns, what process was to be adopted tor 
rec veiling them: but this was only a 


plan was good; because, in the first in- 
stance, there would be a Committee elect- 
ed composed of persons of high station in 
the House, whose characters would be at 
stake, and he Suppose d that the Commit- 
tees chosen by them would partake of the 
hich eharacter which attached to those 
Gentlemen. ‘Then, with respect to the 
assessors, it did not appear to him to be of 
any great consequence whether they were 
to be permanent or not; but all parties 

1, that there should be some assessor, 
and it struck him that the Speaker might 
be very safely and legitimately intrusted 
with the nomination. He (Mr. Sheil) 
thought that the right hon. Baronet’s plan 


was the most practical and the most feasi- 


ble which he had heard; imperfections 


there undoubte 


tion it was impossible to avoid. Now 


why there was more litigation than there 
had been; and it was said, that it was 
one of the consequences of the Reform 
Bill. It was not, however, the fault of 
the Reform Bill: it was the nec ssary 
consequence of three different measures 
of reform having been passed without 
the ample consideration of the details of 


their machinery. But parties also were 


more equally balanced now than they were 
tifty years ago, and there was consequently 
now more eagerness to go before the tri- 
bunal than there was pre viously. With 
respect, however, to the imperfections of 
the law what were theytodo? 1 noble 


Lord proposed the passing of a declaratory 
act, but there were many questions with 
respect to Ireland on which there was little 
probability that the v co ild acree. First 

next there were the municipal rates. Did 
the noble Lord remember, if not, be did 
perfectly well, that during the progress 


there was the opening of th revistry 
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he asked the then 
Crampton, 
ly 


We 


of the trish Reform Bill, 
\ttorney-General, Mr. 
municipal rates meant, and the rep 
iat the subject was so cleat that he 
not offend the good sense of the House 
Commons to give a 
the Government had, the English bili, 
introduced a clause to the Com- 
mittee the pow rof scrutiny, but they had 
the 
had asked fo: 
1, 

b 


Was 


vine 


given no such power in any clause of 
Irish Act. He (Mr. 5 sheil) 


its introduction, but had not 


ful. Then it had been ruled that a man 
of 5,000, a-year arising out of an ¢ 
held ona lease for lives rene wab! fo evel 


had not a sufficient qualification to entitle 
lim to sit, and he hada friend who to 
obtain a qualification was obliged to swop 
one estate for another. Now, how were 
] ref mon 

they to geta dec rat law upon 
points passed? Or rather how were they 

io get it, through another place? He would 


on. Member for Tamworth, 


like the right h 
who had made such excelient suggestions 
as to what ought to be aone, t ugcest 
also how they were to get any such bill 


her House. We tinued 

‘ 

learned Gentleman) 


through the ot 
the hon. and contend 
that the registry is closed, that it 
ought to beopened ; surely you will not pro 
pose to close it, and if you propose to open 
it, we will notconsent. At lea 
that the Government will not consent 
it shall be opened: at any rate I 


st J Suppose 
i 


that 
will 


pose it, and I am satisfied that no such | 
thing will be done. Why should it be | 
done? But I am afraid, Sir, that 1 am | 
getting inte party questions, Let me go| 
back to the point immediately before us. 


Suppose that the House shall come to the 

decision by a majority of twenty that 
a de claratory law shall be passed, and that 
the re oistry shall be close 1d, the Lords 
would reject the bill, and we shali be 
much at sea and I am satisfied 
that no plan will pass, whether it be pro- 
posed by the hon, and learned Member for 
Liskeard, the hon. and learned Member 
for Dublin, the nobie Lord opposite, or the 
learned Gentleman, the Member for Exeter; 
and Tam equally satisfied that the ditii- 
culties of the Committees are nothing but 
difficulties arising out of the state of the 
law. 

Sir Robert Peel aid to be allowed to 
say one word, not strictly by way of ex- 
plavation. lt was entire ly his own sug- 

restion, which he mentioned to the House, 
but i in the House of Lords he had under- 


$0 me 


as 


as ever; 
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stood thal the Sant thine Wad ubout Lo Li 
adopted Committees on private bills 
which had the ime defects as those of 
which this House complained, being open 
Committees, party canvassing took pla 


and there the same remedy was propo 


Hearing that such a proposal was undei 
consideration, he had written to the Karl 
of Shaftesbury to know whether what |i 
1d heard was tr and his Lo rdship ad 
replied by sending the regulations which 
it was prope ed to make in additional 
Orders. mome oi tl e were, that no op 
pe sed privat bill should be referred to an 
open Committee ; th tevery private bill, 


not being an estate bill, should be referred 


to a Select Committee of five Peers, who 
should choose their own chairman; that 
cvery one OFT t i 8hoUu ALLCRU 
the whol pre that ne 
Peer who w not one oO! i yulid 
take any part he ¢ Ltiel 
what was in¢ t the Chan 
Ol tt Ou othe Pe 
} 
to hey mec ti nou i istie 
tut Wommitle to sciect the 0b nes ol 
five Peers to form the Committee for th 
} ¢ } 
consicration Ot Such pris ite 
ough b d not refer to the Peers’ pla 
as an argument in favo of hi plan, 
yet i€ strengthened his conviction of Its 
utilit 
Mr. f¥a said, that there were thre 
things to be considered : first, the cer- 
¢ ¢} |: 
tainty Of the la to be administered Si 
{ 
condly, the constitution » Court of P: 
mary Jucicatul na ti ivy, the Court 
of appe All t points were now suv 
i 

ject to great defects but in the Courts of 
primary Jt ature most contrary ce 

cisions were given, which he lleved 


caused the greater part of the difliculty. 
Then as to the ec rtainty of the law to be 
administered, he thought that the noblk 

ord was right in the means which he took 
to obtain the desired end if the law 
were ime Ol 
the There 
was hardly a clause in that act « if 
vould not be necessary to pass a declara 
tory law. In the Registration Bill, which 
had been introduced in former sessions, the 
object was, to determine points which wer 
doubtful in the Reform Bill, but this was 
successfully objected to. If they wanted 
the law to be certain they must introduce 
the necessary changes in the Reform ap 
and declare what to be the 
these doubtful points. He 


but 
to be made certain, what bec 
finality of the Reform Bull ? 


WwW hic h 


ive 


» law 0 


had no ‘ies 


was 


q 
2 


7438 | i ( 
¢ jection to the proposal ot the noble Lord t examine its various merit aval th 
(Lord Stanley) to declare the state of the | wheth 
law, but he (Mr. Warbui ed 1 | taken 
House that this would ‘ 
useless unless thes | e] 
| } 
1 
| if i ii l 
i 
| } ¢ } } 
il Hit 
) at iui I 
House of Commons.” | | 
d theref creat p 
} ‘ } } 
House t its m 
uch a Cou i I ( - 
rea i] ( It t 
j i 
: 
decided i ul 
{ 
pro} ha 
i 
thr Wil) tt | du \ 
} } 
comsiaera t ie wit! 
th Vel } 
All] 
rt 
) 
n ( I, 
it! bi \ l I 
wrive. For that purn 
i 
y ot be nt int 
i 
but it should be ] hich 4 
i 
W compatible with th of ¢} il] { t iV, { dons itv. and 
Ol now before the House if 
re } yi) lt 1 Oi i Wi t tain 


ntanmg 


r position into execution. He could not, } enabled to have a better k 

1s however, avoid saying, ] he House, | law which they miel lled to 
d having had an opportunity of rine t] admunist With ie constitu 
7 proposition of the right hon. Baronet, | tion of the Cor re ov vroat 
t, derived the isf i | plan of 
yn and he thought that the y should t] ne ior 


i. fully and maturely to consider t] lan and | Off the names of Members in the House, 


such COUPSe IMpt ne WO ( ‘ l \\ l I Lii¢ 
it advisable to imtroduce a sepai leas Must | ted, 
» 
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because that was likely to lead to party ex. | 
citement 
existed : and, therefore, without giving an 


and feclings which even now 


} niay "the maht hon 1} 
opinion on the plan of the meht hon. ba- 
ronect, he could Say, that It was dest le 
that some such suggestion should be con- 


atte } 

miittees, without the necessit f their being 
summoned by their resp tive pal 
the other question was of reater im 
House could enable the Commit » |] 

a better knowledge of th w which the 

were called upon to administet I! ob! 
Lord oppo ite (Lord ted tl 

propricty of passing a Bill declaratory of 
the real state ot th F on 1 } of the 
points in dispute. Now, | 1 that it 
would be vers desirable to ¢ 


but, at the ime time, he thor tha 
whether the Commit which nob] 
Lord suggested should be appointed or not, 
there would be many points on whi 

two parties in th Li ' | but 
where, although the 1 his H 
should i ur of any pal lar : 
the majority in the other 7 


was one point which | en 1 ed 1 
by the right hon. Baronet t} ven —th 
question of trustees—b ‘uestion, and 
many otl Ss wl ich ul | n 
en wot ld ath { rt \ 
increasing popular p this ¢ 

and, theret fin this vias pro- 
posed to di v rial 
whi 1 ea bv tl 
decisions rs, hie SU 
that this House would 1 

it, and if ny sill were nt to t I] 

of Lords, by which many points we1 de- 
cided, the effect of which would be the 
iner asins of what nig { bx t de- 
mocratic pow although many doubts 
might be disp led b it would 1 

ive the nection of tl Hou und, 
therefore, many would prefer that the law 
sh 1 co tinue to is in | ubt. Fon that 
1 he thought the proposed plan would 
not enable the H to make any very 
great progress li lving doubts on the state 
of the law of the ce untry nerally. But 
there was another subject which had been 
alluded to—the asscssors—and the question 


ether they should be ap winted, as 


was, wl 
pro} osed by the hon. Member for Liskeard, 
permanently, or whether the suggestion 


made by the right hon. Baronet opposite, 
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that they should be appointed merely tem- 
porarily, should be adopted. Now, which 

ever was taken, the introduction of 
assessors would be a very material improve- 
law. ‘There must be many 
Committees on W hich the 


course 


ment in thi 


questions before 
i 


m 
tid 


COl el, being we il acquainted with the law 
id the 


various decisions which had taken 


place, might lead the Committee, who were 
inexperienced in such matters, and wna 
ware, therefore, that the same questions 


But 


i n mooted and settled before. 
Without giving any decided opinion on the 
quality of the assessors, he was disposed 
not to give the preference to merely tem- 

rary and occasional assessors ; and the 
rrand object that should be attained would 


( 
be to have aregular tribunal which could 
lecide disputed points which should 
efore them times when the 
ft hon. Members should not be affected. 
Vow, the Bill of the hon. Member for Lis- 
| Three 


Al 


| seats 


ald on rO extent 
ns of ¢ equence and credit in 
law, giving decisions on rights to vote, 
when no elections were immediately going 
m, produced v general satisfaction with 
regard to tl} d ions, and when the 
lect 1 Committees came to consider these 
points, their decisions, too, would carry 
creat weight. UH w that there was very 
ereat difficulty as to their appointment, but 
if that difficulty could be disposed of, an 
rra ement cht be made which was the 
n important as reg irded Election Com- 
mitt There were many cases of law 
which the Committees had already decided, 
alluded partie ular \ to cases of 
jualification. Tle would not say whether 
those decisions were right or wrong; but 
he was fully sure, that not one of those hon. 


had been unseated on the 
qualifications should 
for he thought it a 
mode of excluding Members who had been 
] 1e Representatives of the people 
le must suffer, and he 
the time would 

would 

lection Committees, and when per- 
ng been once scated, would have 
difficulty on the ground of their qualifi- 
cations. Now, with regard to the proposi- 
| tion of the noble Lord (Lord Stanley), for 
» reference of the whole matter to a Com- 
nittee, the noble Lord propos d that the 
si11 should be sct aside, and the Committee 
] 1 sit in order to consider the obj ctions 
on the law. He could see one ground on 
which the objections should not be inquired 


come 


when no such stions be raised 
before 1 


sons, Navi 
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into at present. The Election Committees 
were now sitting, and it would be a gross 
interference with them and their decisions 
todo so. Some time ago, when an alteration 


of the tribunal was proposed, an objection of 


the same kind, though he had not seen the 
force of the argum nt s¢ applied, but he now 
thought that it would be very objectionab 


that a Committee should sit to decide upon 


cases which had only come on thi week 
before, with a view to the reversal of th 
judgments which had been given. It might 
be proper at another time, but the revers 

of the decisions so soon after they were 
given, was a course which, he th ucht, 
could not be approved of. He would 
observe, however, that this was not a desi- 


rable mode of setting aside th 
after the Bill had been considered, and after 
the plan of the right hon. Baronet had also 
been looked into, which was not different 
in principle from that proposed, and th 
noble Lord, the Member for Lancashire, had 
also made his proposition, it would be very 
inexpedient to set aside the Bill altogether. 
The question was, in what manner the law 
should be amended. If the House could 
improve the tribunal it would be extremely 
desirable, and if afterwards they could 
simplify the law and make it more easy to 
administer, and more clear to understai 
it would be also extremely 
the two matters were independent of one 
another, and he did not see why t 
should be prevented from improving th 
Committees before they should declare the 
law. Je would not consent to give up the 
present Bill; at the same time, he should 
like to see the propositions of the right hon. 
Gentleman printed, that he might be able 
to consider them. 

Sir I. Inglis agreed with the hon. and 
learned Member for Dublin in the plan 
which he suggested, and which would t 
from the House the power of judging uy 
matters of this description, for he thou; 
that course the most desirable which eceuld 
be adopted. It was needless now to stat 
in detail the evils which existed in the pre- 
sent system, but there was no one Member 
of the House who did not fee] them deeply, 
and with the deepest sense of shame ; and 
he believed, that the desire to remedy the 
existing objections was founded on feelings 
which were universal. An objection had 
been stated by the noble Lord opposite, that 


the power of the judges, if the jurisdiction 


in such matters should be given to them, 
would become political ; but, he would ask, 
was there one Member of that House who 
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would not be willing and ready to leave his 


case in the hands of any one of the judges 
on the bench? He might fairly s 


here was not one who would offer any 
] 


obj ction ;: ind he was sure that ( had 
ver heard of the slightest s m being 
breathed pon he 1 lee after he 


red the great evil of the present sys- 
| 
t Vi of publicit No doubt the 
badness of the law was an evil, and a very 


ial one, but the want of publicity was 
ith to be 

have til pre ceed- 
ngs mad blic in beginning to end. 
It was said, that the other House of Pare 
liament had the exelusive decision of cases 
ference to the right of Members of their 
if that House should 
w the power to be taken from them, they 
ld l the House of Lords 


nm. Member, whether, within the last 
six months, the decisions of the Election 
Committees had been at all satisfactory ? 
Che noble Lord (Lord Stanley) had shown 
two cases in Which the decisions had been 
exceedingly unsatisfactory, and, indeed, 
rron us, jen felt that the Bill of the 
hon. Member for Liskeard concentrated and 
preserved f eCVUS tHe CXISTINY SYST in, 
ind he should certait ily oppose it. He could 
1 ive t eeessity of y Commit- 
t ithe B | se it would b 1 mere 
mockery on their proceedings to go into it. 
Mr. Williams W was understood to 
xpre inself favourable to the tribunal 
that had | 1 suggested by the right hon. 
Baronet. The main cause of the discredit 
il present attache | to the proceedings of 


election Committees was the uncertainty of 
the law. He thought, however, that there 
were some very important points which 

} provi Bill of the 
hon. Member for Liskeard. He did not 


view it as a question of party The point 
to sider was, what tribunal it would be 
best to establish. If they could igree on 


a proper tribunal competent to a ijudicate 
and to determine questions of law, he 
would have ni objection to make the de- 

se competency 
he was satisfied, to a great extent, final, 


with respect to registration. He certainly 


cision of a tribunal of wh 


would not wish to the aASSESSOT the 
authority of a judge. Parliament had 
always been excessively jealous of its pri- 


vileges in matters of this kind, and even 


ind themselve Without entering into a 
t 
f 
t 
d 
a 
n 
ic 
ic 
I- 
1c 
ns 
ym 
od : 
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when the judges were called in by the 
House of Lords, they were not asked what 
was the law, but what was t! 
tice of the courts of law. With respect to 
another provision of the Bull, he did uot 
think that publicity in the discussions of 
the Committee would be of any advan- 
tage, although, at the same time, he did 
not see, that it could be productive of any 
great inconvenience; but similar tribunals, 
judges and J ries, deliberated with closed 
doors, and | irs an exception should 
not be eas in the case of ] 
Committees. 

Mr. P. Howard said, that zreat credit 
Member for Liskeard 
ringing a subject so vitally affectin 


ionour and credit of the Commons 


] 
was due to the hon. 
for b 
the | 

ealn HY and GIstinct 
He tho ught, however, that the measure, 
which out by the right 
hon. B yaronet, the Met iber for Tamy rth. 


most effectually met the difliculties of the 
case, It obvi ted all the inconvi ni nce, 
and, he might add, all the scandal of 
a canvass for attendanee of Member 

by contending partic The selection of 
a chairman, which often gave to party 
feeling, was rendered unnecessary DY the 


appointment of an assessor, who was t 
preside over the deliberations of the Com. 
mittee. 
that that functionary should not be in- 


vested with the privilege of voting; at any 


He was, however, not of opinion 


rate, it should be reserved to him in th 


cases only when the votes were even, ior 


It was important that he (thre ass or) 
should be regarded in the light of an im- 
partial arbiter. The Bill « | hon. 
Friend, the Member for Liskeard, had 


‘ 
emanated from the report of a Select 
Committee, and contained, no doubt, 
many good suggestions; but, however use- 
ful the investigation of a Committee might 
be in preparing evidence and laying down 
principles, in securing as near an 


as possible to general assent, the framing 
of a bill was generally best confined to a 
single head. The Bill of the Mem! {Oi 
Liskeard, with « ighty-nine clause: , Was SO 


lengthy and complicate }, that he was 
desirous that the right hon. Baronet should 
introduce his Bill, and it would then rest 
with the House to adopt that which 
consideration, appeared t 

and effective. 


ON 


Mr. Praed ine a very strong 


opinion on this subject. ie thought that a 


great difficulty must stand in the way of any 


e usual prac- } 
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transfer of the jurisdiction of that House 
to another 


tribunal, but more 
she impressed with the opinion 
ent system required altera 


ort Hie thought, howevei 
ysuecestion that he had heard 
id defects of the present sy 
rved. This w ( newly 
yn with him, as in aco r 
ad held ith the hon | mber 
some time since he had 
lie believed, that the evil 
complain (l of was not one of a Ve ry old 
date, as in t! unreformed House of Com 


mons, whatever its oluer faults might have 


' 1 
been, there was seldom any objection on 
the score of partiality in the decision of 
‘ AT ] 
election petitions, as Members were then 
1 1 } 
so much less than now influenced by party 
Dias, that they erally gave an unpr 
pUuatce decision-—so far ali must admit 
th ney teu wo than tiv old. 
i pie if WOUIG iv, was barary 
DOSS1Di — 1) uid not 
Du red, but ven men, ifiuenced by 
party t rv il t fan elect 1 peti- 
tion. th making this assertion, he aid nol 
mean to make any more rious iecusa 
aT 


tion against the Members of that Ilouse 


than to ti bias Was sufhe ient 
existing in any county, with respect to 
any matter for trial, as to mduce a 
judge iO cl Li the venue to another. 
The judge, in doing so, would not imply 
a charge of perjury against any twelv 

men in the county, but merely of such 
trong prejudices as would render thei 
yaths not suincient security not for ther 


( 
| hon but their judgement. With the 


Bridport he could not conem Ile knew, 
that the decisions ¢ the revising barristers 
were becoming more satisfactory evers 


aay, as the more they cam In coutact 
with the judges, greater cal nd expe- 


rience enabled them to make those deci- 


sions more periect. 

li rht 
the opinion which he bad previousiy enter 
tained hat there would be no certainty, 


and indeed ho safety, in the decision of 


controverted elections, until they were 


| sent for trial to some tribunal out of the 
| 
o be most simple | 


Vir. UO. Go essea his concurreic 


in the pinior iS which had been ¢ ssed 
by his right hon. Friend, the Member foi 
the University of Oxford. The House 


5 " 
strongly \ 

= that the 


Contreverled 


stood low in the estimation of the country 


in consequence of 
m: 


which it hae 
tions, and he 
better if the 
tion which 1 
ever since tl 
Goodwin. 1] 
case were no 


the strange decision 


therefore thou: ifm ti 
Hous rave up the yu 11¢ 
t had exerci over tl 
1e celebrated « of i 
‘he judges at the t 

t independent, but the n 


tools and creatures of the Crown, ap- 


pointed at, 


and 


i 


e€movavdic ILS ] 


sure. Now they were men of independ 


habits and unn 


held their offices 
serent for life. 


the right hon. Men 


achavie Character, na 
t 

a i 

iVvel ior 


to the appointm nt of th 1d au 


jury to whom he would refer thy tric 
he could not agree with h 
tion as to the \s | 
to be an evening when every 
was thankfully received, hewou! d 1 
House what he roposed to them 
adoption. tie pre tt 
be an additional ju appoint 
of the three Courts of C i 
Westminster-hall, an 
the puisne judges in each Court sl 
the Parliamentary judge to pr 
the trial of controverte i 
would then be no ¢ yrtumt 
ine a judge for a pa u ( 
These three jud s] 
court of appeal from ¢ 
courts, and thus we should eet rid of 
conflicting decision which ¢ 
much doubt and « » law 
and practice of Parlia if 

The House divided on Mr. O'¢ 
amendment :—Avyes 5 N 0€ 
jority 23, 

Li tie 

Archbold, R. { 
Blake, M. J. if 1] 
Cayley, E. S. llume, J 
Cole, hon. A. I If{utton, R 
Courtenay, P. Inglis, Sir R. 


Darlington, Ka 
Duke, Sir J. 


Dundas, hon. T. 


rl ot 


Dungannon, Visco 


Evans, G. 
Fector, J. M. 
Gibson, T. 
Gillon, W. D. 


Gordon, hon. Captain 


Gore, O. W. 
Ilall, B. 
llindley, C. 
Hodges, T. L. 


Li 

1 | ho ( 

j 
( } 
O’Callaghan, hon, ¢ 
O'Connell, M. J 


Pali 

unger, iv. 

i 

Vinnevy, \\ 

1> 

blumptr 


i 
i? to) 
on, 
f \ 
1 
\ 
W | 
‘ i 
A 
i 
\ 
| 
| 
1 
i 


NT 
vi ( i tal 
int tal 
nf 
I 
hon. bat 
} 
Option that the dil 


iverence 


1) 
4 
t 
i 


bot, C. R. M 
Lord 
if 

ris, D 

\\ 
W ‘ ount 

e, | 
g | 

i A 

| « i. 

‘rey. Sir ( 

iis i > it ho 
llawes, b 

B 

€ On the original question being agan 

ot st ot the House f 

dl rerestions of the 

He was still of 

( between the 

a 
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two plans was not so great as it at first 
appeared, and that there were many parts 
of the right hon. Baronet’s plan which 
might be adopted in perfect consis- 
tency with his (Mr. Buller’s) plan. He 
therefore thought that the right hon. Ba- 
ronet’s plan should be placed in some way 
before the House, and he would submit to 
the right hon. Baronet whether it would 
not be possible for him to bring it forward 
either in the shape of amendments upon 
his (Mr. Buller’s) Bill, or as a distinct mea- 
sure. He was sure the House expected, 
and from what the right hon. Baronet 
had himself said, he had no doubt he was 
ready to pursue one or other of these 
courses, and in order to give the right hon. 
Baronet an opportunity of making up his 
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from Hilston, Preston, the Society of Friends in South- 
ampton, from Belfast, Bath, Weymouth, Berwick, Mer- 
thyr Tydvil, and other places, and by the Duke of 
CLEVELAND, from places in Durham, for the abolition of 
Negro Apprenticeship.—By Earl STANHOPR, from Staley 
grilge, Great and Little Marsden, and other places, for 
the repeal of the New Poor-law.—By Lord SipNgy, from 
the Chairmen of various Boards of Guardians, in favour 
of the Law. 


Dr. Pye Smirn.] 
Lansdowne, seeing the noble and learned 
Lord (Lord Lyndhurst) in his place, would 
advert to a circumstance which he had re- 
frained from noticing last night, in conse- 
quence of the absence of the noble Lord. 
A few nights since he had presented a 
petition from Dr. Pye Smith, with respect 


| to the improvement of the condition of the 


mind on the subject, and putting his plan | 


into a proper shape, he would propose 
that the Bill be re-committed on the I] 1th 
of May. 


Sir R. Peel said, that the suggestion of 


the hon. Gentleman was entirely satisfac- 
tory. As he (Sir R. Peel) had already 
stated, he offered his plan merely by way 
of suggestion, and with the strongest de- 
sre to keep from it the air of a politica 
propositions As many hon. Gentlemen 
seemed to wish that he should bring it 
forward in some shape, he would say, that 
he thought it infinitely better, if he were 
to do so, that it should be by a distinct 
measure rather than by any endeavour to 
accommodate to it a measure of a different 
character. He was quite prepared with 
the details of the measure, although upon 
mere matters of detail he would not com- 
mit himself, but as the hon. Gentleman 
had named a distant day for the Commit- 
tee, he (Sir R. Peel) would, in the mean- 
time, again direct his attention to those 
details, with a view to put them in a 
proper form. They could then be referred 
to a Select Committee, or considered by 
a Committee of the whole House, as might 
be deemed most advisable. 


Bill to be committed on the 11th of 


May. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Tuesday, April 3, 1838. 


MINUTES.] Petitions presented. By the Earl of BANDoN, 
from a place in the Diocese of Ross, against the National 
system of Education in Ireland.—By the Bishop of 
ExkTER, from Bolton-le-Moors, and other places, by 
Viscount MkLBOoURNE, from Derby, by the Earl of 
RoseBERRY, from Newry, by Lord LyNpxvuarst, from 
Peckam, and other places, by the Marquess of Suico, 


negroes. At that time he was met by the 
declaration of a noble and learned Lord 
(Lord Brougham) not now present, and by 
the noble and learned Lord opposite, that 
he wasin possession of a petition from Dr. 
Pye Smith, containing sentiments of a 
totally different description. From the 
positive statements of the noble and learned 
Lord opposite, he (Lord Lansdowne) had 
nothing to do but to acquiesce, not having 
any information to the contrary, He 
however considered it his duty to present 
the petition he had intrusted to him, 
Since that period, however, he had re- 
ceived a communication from Dr. Pye 
Smith, with respect to whom he (Lord 
Lansdowne) could only repeat all that had 
been said by the noble and learned Lord, 
that he was a person of very high charac- 
ter and of great piety. In that communi- 
cation, Dr. Pye Smith stated, that the 
petition which he (Lord Lansdowne) had 
presented, was a petition of a recent date, 
and that it contained his (Dr. Pye Smith’s) 
mature sentiments upon the subject of ne- 
gro emancipation, and that if he hadsigned 
any other petition it must have been many 
months ago, and before the bill introduced 
by the Government was brought forward, 
After considerable thought upen the sub- 


ject, he had come to the determination 


that it would be dangerous to introduce so 
extensive and violent a measure as the 
total abolition of slavery. He confessed, 
that, in his opinion, the bill which had 
been introduced into the House by her 
Majesty’s Government, was well calculated 
to mitigate the horrors that had hitherto 
attended the slave trade. He, therefore, 
in common with the other persons who had 
signed the petition, expressed his senti- 
ments that the measure now before the 


The Marquess of 


- 
| 
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other House was calculated to be produc- 
tive of the best results. He thought it 
due to the eminent character of the indi- 
vidual to whom allusion had been made, 
that his sentiments should be thus made 
known. 

Lord Lyndhurst that when he 
presented the petition to which allusion 
had been made, he stated, that on a for- 
mer night a petition of an opposite ten- 
dency had been presented by the 
Marquess. THe requested, at the samc 
time, that the petition might be 
stating that, from what he 
character of the individual, 
petitions came to be conside 
irreconcileable with the other. He stated 
then that he supposed the petitions wer 
of different dates, and that the one which 
he had presented, rent to that 
presented by the noble Marquess. It 
turned out that these petitions 
different dates, although it turned out, 
contrary to his su] pposition, that his was 
of an earlier date the other. 
he had stated was mere supposition—he 
made no assertion, having had no commu- 
nication with that distinguished and rev. 
individual. 

Subject dropped. 


Yeomanry Cavalry 


said, 


‘knew of th 
the two 


d, one was 


was subseqt 


were Ol 


YEOMANRY Cavatry (Scorrnanp).] 
The Earl of Haddington, having some 
petitions to present, wished to call the at- 
tention of the House to the subject of the 
disbanding of the yeomanry cavalryinSe ot. 
land, and more especially to the conse- 
quences of that measure as affecting the 
county of Fife. The riots at recent elec- 
tion had shown that there was a disposi- 
tion to riot at great assemblages of the 
people in that country, when under the 
influence of political excitement; and in 
the town of Dunfermline, in Fifeshire, a 
populous manufacturing borough, a serious 
riot had recently 
he believed, out of the combination sys- 
tem. He was informed that the same 
system prevailed in other parts of that 
country. It was worthy of remark, that 
the occurrence to which he alluded 
at Dunfermline, had taken place on the 
very day when the notification 
received in that town, that her 
Ministers had determined to dispense with 
the further services of the yeomanry 
The result was, that the pe olice being in- 
adequate to suppress this riot, application 
was made to the civil and military 


taken place, arising, as 


was 


Majest v's 


force. 


fArrit 3} 


| 


What | 


lwhich the un! 


| loy: il inhabitant 
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authorities at Edinburgh, for the as- 
sistance of troops; and the riots were not 
quelled until the military were sent down. 
The noble Earl read an extract from a 
gentleman in Fifeshire, which stated, that 
the yeomanry of that county had existed 
the beginning of the revolutionary 
war, and that they had been found in 


CSc otland ). 


since 


disturbed times, completely to answer the 
purpose for 1 that foree had been 
institt d. in | » or 18 3, atter Brist | 
| 1d | 1 p rnt dow en tl 

yet l Vi aes iV 
to t pi rva of what remamed of 
the ( In ha ) pa - 
tial] sacked—atter Edinl urgh had re 
mained for several hours hands of a 
mob, and was saved in a vreat degree by 
the efforts of the Midlothian yeomanry, 
now disbanded, Lord Melbourt then 
Home Secretary addressed a most pressing 
dispatch to the late Lord R sslyn, then 
d-lieuter of county of Fife, 


iddress the val people 


, With a view to their reconstructing 
into this description of force, 
of the country 


Lord 


ip} state 

essary for 
exerted himself to the utmost, 
ind prevailed on the gentry, farmers, and 
of every description, to 


rendered 
Rosslyn 


its security 


form themselves into a_ protective yeo- 
|manry co ps. Theirservices were found 
most beneficial, and why were they there- 
fore, now disp nsed with ? He (the Earl 
of Haddinet felt called on to advert to 
| the conduct of a gentleman for whom per- 
| sonally he entertained the highest respect. 
I 
| The gentleman was extremely popular, 


and ¢ ny ved pe rsonal good will of in- 


viduals of al! fas litical persuasions. The 
tindividual to 1 he alluded, and who 
was a Me ot me other Hous Par- 
lament, | been chosen by her Majesty's 
Ministers, asa proper person to suce ed 


Lord Rosslyn in t lieutenaney of the 


county of F “aie diately after his 


appointment, he showed himself so little 


disposed to encourage the yeomanry of 
| Fife. that he refused to attend at the usual 
inspection as the representative of his 
Sove n And when, on a subsequent 


tained at dinner by 


nt the 


occasion, he was enter 


his constituents, he we neth of ex- 


pressing his hope upon that public ocea- 
sion, that the yveomanry force would bi 
dismissed. To him (the Earl of Hadding- 
ton) appeared that there could be no 


stronger evidence of the dismissal of this 


| 
] 
y 
d 
d 
O 
d 
: 
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force being attributable to political mo- 
tives than the fact that this gentleman, 
who was a very eager and decided 
of her Majesty’s present Government, 
thought it the most acceptable t 
say to his Whig, and 


Yeomanry Cavalry 


friend 


couid more than 


Whig, constituents, that he trusted the 
whole yeomanry fore eof Scotland would 
be disbanded. [n his opinion, a greater 
error had never been committed by a Go- 
vernment than the dismissal of this useful 


force, In proceeding to that dismissal, 
they had acted, as it appeared to him, upon 
ho oO ene le grounds. What, he would 
ask, had taken place, since his nob! 

Friend opposite had transmitted the des 

patch to which he had bef red, to 
justify this change? He felt perfectly 


al moti 
tland had 


salistied that it w 
alone, th 


as from politi 
» yeoinanry force of Sco 


{LORDS} 


| 


| 


| that this possible 


excite 
|} mentation of public feeling, a disposition 
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had taken place on a recent occasion, it 
appeared that when anything arose to 
the public mind, or produce a fer- 


think 


nsion and 


to riot would exist; but he did not 


source of dissc 


itumult would afford a sufficiently stron 
ground for taking such permanent pre- 
cautionary measures, It might be reason- 
tbly doubted whether upon election occa- 
sions the yeomanry would be the proper 
force to ¢ npl He did not see how 
that nisters had hitherto done, 

rave had an ftecton the yeomanry 


| respect to the policy of 


rezard to th 


yf Ire wilh ruion ot 
their services in the suppression of the riot 
ta town In Fifeshire, to which 
Earl had referred. A very serious doubt 


with 
such 


existed in the minds of many persons 


maintaining 


been put down. Why was that force |a force, and the expediency of employing 
suppressed in Renfrewshire, in which a!them in eases of domestic tamult; and 
large portion of Glasgow was situated ? | this was the precise feeling which would 
Why was it put down in Stirlingshire, }explain the conduct of his hon. Friend, 
which contained the populous and it mp or- | the Lord-Lieutenant of the county of 
tant town of Stirling? Was he to look | Fife. A gentleman did not necessarily 
upon this as the commencement of a sys- | change his political opinions, because he 
tem for getting gradually rd of the con- | became the L oe Lieutenant of a county ; 
stitutional yeomanry force, and of sup- {nor did he change those opinions so as to 
plying it s plac e by anothe: force under | make ici in accordance with those of 


the complete control of her Vajesty’s 
Government, a sort of gendarmerie all ove: 
England as well as Scotland? The only 


were not to be dismissed 


Ayr and Lanark. He = sincerely hoped 
that this measure would be reconsidered 
by her Majesty’s Government, and that, 
at all events, if any of the disbanded 
corps offered to continue their services 
gratuitously, he hops that it would be 
immediately accepted. 

Viscount Melhourne said, that with 
respect to the observations in which the 


ged upon the 
co 


Lord had indul 
of the reducti 
(Lord Melb 
declaring, that 
Scotland, 


noble 


n of the yeon 


\ ] 1 1 
urne) had no hesitation In 

considering t 
and the 
mstanees respecting the 


ret. Lining r the services of this force, ber 


jesty’s Government did think ite 


he present 


state of whol : of 


circu advantage of 


nsiste 


nt 


with the public safety and with the preser- 
vation of peace throuchout that «x untry 


to dispense with the services of 
manry foree, and conte 
the services of 
would no doubt be found sufficient 


noble Lord bad 


the yeo- 
nt themselves with 


the ordinary force, which 


The | 


rved, 


i the ( 


| his 
two counties where the yeomanry corps | ‘ 
were those of | 
| adopted tl 


the | 


Ma- 
ithat the corps of yeomanry, 
| reduced, 


which ha 
i; ne 


that from what |mob two d: Lys 


rovernment of the day. l pon the 
the noble Earl refe rred, 
was asked to give his 
pinion upon the question, as a Membex 
of Parliament. The Government had 


is measure without the slightest 


casion to which 


hon. Friend 


oc 


reference to politics, and without the 
| slightest inte ntion to give offence to any 
|of the members of the yeomanry corps; 
Cand he therefore must say, that the 
‘noble Earl had been rather hasty and 
premature in adopting an opposite con- 
clusion 

The Earl of AZalmesbury was not aware 
of what might be the opinionof other men 
on this subject, but he was well awar 
what were t! Of ola noble ric nd 
of his who now sat opposite to him, when 
he held the sea f the Home-oflice in 


‘ollected pe rfc ctly well 


his noble Friend’s suggestion 
which was now 
the county in 
Malmesbury) re- 


formed in 


of 


was 
the irl 


sided. When the disturbances prevail d, 
before the yeomanry corps was established 
| there was one small town which was lite 


| rally sacked, be me in possession of thr 


the riot was at jact 


q 
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put down only in consequence of the gen- | Friend who had just ddressed the 


try, farmers, and tradesmen, ¢ House. i] idered force the 
horesback, furnished Witt ucn iS ‘ nos t uld had fi 
they could provide at the h ' 
{ 
not without daithecu ( 
oO Say, not Vv thor 
1 
had had th { p, a : d 
} 
constitutional | wilhot 
such thine would have | . 
salad that ti } ) 1 
duced vecau { 
tate of tranquillit I 
iy that it 
tranqailli yas wa 


Opulation anyth 
peer Act had 
more than i 
ever passed, anu ya tain extent th i » paltry a 
1 O00Tf-iaW, aS lt Had ecn Ca \ 
inty 
had also had its eftee pt 
but, to say the least of j , i i 3 
nol becn carried if prud tel humented the 
wry 4 
manner, the ne but 


been attended with the most is they ted t} rse had 
results. Ile would therefore urge his no- 
ble Friend to recon ler i rininatiol i is 
All that would be ea { woul it ved der { lisbanding 
10,0 Ii, OF , just l O ACCULION, 
spent in one week to support t tf AUX ii i ( } Kpec ithe 
> i] } } ; 
iliary Legion which had t ft \ i have entered into 
spain, ft was th more impolitic to ) Of the principic upo 
make this reduction now that so ree G roument icted with 


wouid reconsi r bis ( Or 
i 

it was not too late to recede. lon that was t Very ind upon which 

ihe Duke Ot ; said, ryices nt to } no! tained 
aul ti sit Wi thi y i hi 4 | a i . tst 
he felt ait his duty t i 


EY COrps il it CO ty H hn every 

regarded the value i ‘ Cl part i in ; il mu iV, that 
] ? 

that body, he ent iy a red n O} ! r M { linister 


view 


} 
A 
f 
{ had pa Lil il Gistrict, MN 
which had eout of 3 
i 
y 
J 
. 
: 
i 
t 
e 
out to Canada, At this moment. ther iore roble Viscount, however, had 
( duty from tl Land’s-end to P lt di : 
d mouth and w tot ’ 
] ! ? 
Dury) lived th \ { ( 
any litay ion. | \ 
e Hants Yeo: ull disn va to | 
while th orth nis i Lal Mari 
. 
| But the eicht troops reduced conta 
d each filty-fou en, wh in ida. tl t of 
n troops retamed the: ere bu t V wa 
n nine men per t | ] 4] { 
n 
W 
n 
2 
of mmm taken of tl ubieet by his ) 11d some ulterior object in view tn des 
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troying this most constitutional force. | 
He would trouble their Lordships with but 
one observation on the subject of the course 
pursued by the Lord-Lieutenant of Vife- 
shire, which was, that the opinion of that 
gentleman, as expressed regarding the 
yeomanry force of that county, ill became 
him, holding the situation which he did, 
which was one of great public importance, | 
and which ought to have induced him to 
support the interests of the yeomanry 
cavalry. The country was greatly in- 
debted to those individuals who had come 
forward in the county of Kent when it 
was in a disturbed state—when property 
was assailed by night and by day—when 
the law was set at open de fiance, and who | 
had enrolled themselves in that hour of 
danger in the yeomanry force. His im-} 
pression was, that these corps were dis- 
banded because the majority of them held | 
Conservative opinions; and his belief was, 
that, in the regiment which he had had 
the honour to command, every indivi- | 
dual composing it, except one entertained 
those opinions. During the period he 
had held that command he had felt it 
to be his duty to refrain from originating 
or attending public meetings in the county 
of Kent on great political questions, and 
he rejoiced that her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment had deprived him of this command, 
and the Crown the services of his regi- 
ment. He said he rejoiced in this cir- 
cumstance, because he was now free, and 
he had determined to become a great agi- 
tator in that county. 
Petitions to lie on the table, 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Tuesday, April 3, 1838. 


MINUTES.] Petitions presented. By Mr. JAMEs, from 
places in Scotland, against further Endowment to the 
Church of Seotland, and for the establishment of addi- 
tional Schools in the Highlands.—By Mr. Kinnartrp, 
from Perth, for the abolition of Negro Apprenticeship, } 
and for Morning Mails to be established to Seotland.—By } 
Mr. Hutton, from gentlemen who had served the office 


of Grand Jurors in Dublin, for a change in the mode of | 
preparing Criminal Indictments.—By Mr. Grote, from 

a place in Perthshire, against additional Endowments to | 
the Church of Secotland.—By Sir R. from Bir- 
mingham and Banbury, against the suppression of the 
Bishopric of Sodor and Man.—By Captain Wemyss, | 
from Fife, against Negro Slavery, further Endowments | 
to the Church of Scotland, and the Corn-laws.—By Mr. 
WILBRAHAM, from Congleton, against the Small Tene- | 
ments Bill.—By Mr. Fincn, from the Mayor and Alder- | 
men of Tenby, for a lower rate of Postage—By Lord 


| 
DALMENY, from several places in Scotland, by Mr. R. | 


StTevART, also from several places in Scotland, for the | 
immediate abolition of Negro Apprenticeship.—By Mr. 
Gitvon, from Falkirk, Kilbride (Ayrshire), Kincardine, 


COMMONS} 


| nally be longed to the s 


¢ 
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Bathgate, and other places, against any further Endow. 
ments to the Church of Scotland; and from Linlithgow, 
against the Highland Schools Bill.—By Mr. C. Lusuine- 


Ton, for the immediate abolition of Negro Apprentice- 


ship.—By Mr. Hume, from a Gentleman in the Fleet 
Prison, praying the House to institute an inquiry into the 
non-distribution of the Deccan Prize-monecy. 


Cuurcnu Prorertry.] Colonel 
| chorpe was sorry that he did not see the 
Secretary for the Home Department in his 
place ; but though he was not present he 
could not have any hesitation in moving 


\** That a return of the present valuation, as 


far as can be ascertained, of all the pro- 
perty, in lands, manors, forests, liberties, 
or of any nature whatsoever, which origi- 
eral monasteries, 
abbeys, ch: ipelries, or other religious 
houses, which, under various pretexts, and 
for other purposes than those for which 
they were established and endowed, have 
been from time to time alienated from the 
service of the Church; alsoa return of the 


| names of the individuals to whom, and the 


periods at which, such were granted, and 
by whom they are now severally enjoyed.’ 
He thought it was high time that some 
Member should rise and defend the Church 
Establishment. He trusted the noble 
Lord would not shrink from any inquiry 
into these matters. Edmund Burke had 
said of that noble Lord’s ancestor, the 
Duke of Bedford, that the grants to the 
house of Rusell from the Church lands 
were not only outrageous to the Church, 
but absolutely stag credibility. He 
had taken great pains to ascertain the 
exact amount of property which had been 
alienated from the Church—in fact, of 
which the Church had been robbed. In 
making calculations he had to rely chiefly 
upon historical records, and he believed 
that such alienated property would be 
found to amount to no less a sum than 
938,308,0002, Where was the hon. 
for Kilkenny? Why did not 


| that hon. Member take up this subject 4 


He was sorry that he did not see the noble 
Lord, the Member for the right 
hon, Gentleman the Chancellor ofthe Ex- 
chequer in their places, but he hoped that 
no opposition would be given to this mo- 


| tion by the hon. and learned Gentleman, 


her Majesty’s Attorney-General. 

The Attorney-Gencral said, thatthe only 
reply which he could give the hon. and 
gallant Officer was, that it would be im- 
possible to furnish the returns which he 
had moved for. The hon. and gallant 
Officer had not suggested to whom the 
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orders for these returns were to be directed. | t [ arties that he would not allowa 
They would go to every landed proprietor | Po pish funeral to be celebrated in the 
in England or Wales, and it would be ne- | churel hyard of the Protestant cathedral of 

cessary to search titles fora period of three } Der rry. Notwithstanding this peren ptory 
or four hundred years back to see whether scfaaal on the part of the Dean, the funeral 
or not their estates ever be longed to the took plac e, aud two Roman Catholic 
Church, and, having done this, to ascer- | priests, the Rev. Mr. Monaghan 1 the 

tain when they were granted from the | Rev. Mr. D mpsey ime to it in thei 

Church, and to whom. Ona moderate | s. When the nearest relation of Mrs. 
calculation at least fifty thousand o lers | ( itheart heard that the funeral was to 

should be issued by the House, and at | take place in 1 manner. ¢ ¥ to th 

least one million of titles examined. H 1 wi 's of t Dean of Derry and t rest 

supposed that the motion of the hon. and | of the Protestant inhabitants of that town, 
gallant Officer was intended merely as a| he said, that if such an att t wer ide, 

piece of pleasantry, and to amuse the | he for o1 ould not attend the funeral. 

House. He should not have thoueht it} H ld I La forme. 

’ necessary to say anything in replying to] ations, which were sworn the next day 

the motion of the hon. and gallant Of} er | before the mayor of Derry by the sexton 

if it had not been suggested to him by his | of the cathedral and another idual 

noble Friend (Lord Morpeth) that he] who made affidavit that the funeral then 

ought to explain to the House what its | took place in the churchyard, against the 

nature really was. He begged that the | wis! of the Protestant clergy and of the 

hon. and gallant Officer, seeing the utter} officers of th ithedral; that the Ro- 

impossibility of furnishing these returns, man Catholic priests attended in their 

. would consent to withdraw the motion. robes; that all the ceremonies usually ob- 
Colonel Sththorp could assure the hon. | served at Roman Catholic funerals took 

and learned Gentleman that ifthe hon.and | place; that they consecrated the clay, 
learned Gentleman supposed that he came {| said certain prayers in Latin, celebrated 
there to waste the time of the House, or| the mass, and went through all the Ca- 
y to amuse it, he was totally mistaken. Hej] tholic rites for the burial of the dead. 
trusted that none of those alluded to by | The Dean of Derry wrote, on the 16th of 
; the hon. and learned Attorney-General, | January, to Mr. Drummond, giving him 
had had their title-deeds in the late fire} an account of all this transaction, and 
S in the Temple. He treated the observations | calli: x upon the Irish Government, through 
F of the hon. and learned Gentleman with | him, to punish the gross infringement of 
the most sovereign signs + -and he was | the law, and the daring breach of the sta- 
€ surprised that they should have fallen | tute, which had taken place on the 14th. 
a from one holding such a situation. } Ont 2 if same month, a n- 
Motion negatived. ir. Drummond to the 
n | Dea ting, had consulted the 
y Catrnotic Funerats Lo pon- | la ofiicers cf the Crown, n ina thereby 
d DERRY.] Sir I?. Bateson rose, in pursu- | t (Attorney and Solic -Genera nd 
yc ance of his notice, to bring under the}t he had ved | nan opinion 
notice of the House certain circumstances pal wa whom 
I. which had created such a sensation among | the Dean complained, had not been guilty 
ot the Protestant inhabitants of the city of | of any breach of the Act of 10 George the 
x ) Derry as rendered the interference of Par-| 4th, cap. 27, see. 6. That pinion he af- 
le liament necessary. On Sunday, the | ith of | {terwards discovered, was founded upon 
ht January, 1838, at the hour of three o’clock | the ass pt that Dean of Derry 
oe in the afternoon, the funeral ~ 1 Roman had granted permission for this Popish 
at Catholic lady took place 1 in the churchyard funeral to take place. Now, was not that 
O- of the cathedral of Derry. She was a} a most extraol linary assumption, after 
ny Roman Catholic, and notice was iertees on Dean had written to Mr. Drummond 
ously sent to the sexton of the cathedral {complaining that, in th surchvard of 

ly that her friends inte he re, | his ithedral, ar the law had 
nd and that two Roman Catholic priests taken place? [t was an Irish assumption 
n- would attend the fune i in their col s.| to say the best of it, but came with very 
he This was communicated to the Dean of] bad grace from the Irish Attorney-Gene- 


nt Derry, and he vie sent word to ral, elng that that | irned otherer iS 


he VOL, XLII. N 
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himself a Roman Catholic. The Dean of 
Derry, on receiving that letter, instantly, 
and in the most decided manner, wrote to 
Mr. Drummond, contradicting the assump- 
tion that he had given any, the slightest 
countenance to the performance of a 
Catholic ceremony in a Protestant church- 
yard; and after a lapse of three 
he received another letter from Mr. Drum- 


Weeks, 


{ COMMONS} 


mond, communicating to him that the law | 


officers of the Crown considered, that the 
transaction of which he had complained 
was abreach of the statute, and that the 
two Roman Catholic priests who had at- 


tended the funeral in their robes had 


made themselves each hable to a penalty | 


of 502. At the time when all this took 
place the Bishop of Derry was absent 
from his diocese, and resident in Dublin, 
and he (Sir R. Bateson) had the authority 
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shed, in the city of Derry. There was no 
city in Ireland in which the Protestants 
felt such reverence for the bones of their 
ancestors, as the citizens of Derry did; 
and it appeared to them to b 

sult to the memory of their 
tors to have these Popish cer 
brat d cry 
mains. ‘There was no oceasion, he would 
add, for so an insult: for the 
Roman Catholics of Derry had their own 
yurying-ground and their own ch pel, and 
the last few years had lived on the 
very best terms with their Protestant fel- 


low-citizens. The Protestants, 


€ a gross In- 
brave ances- 
monies cele- 
n in the presence of their re- 


eratuitous 


however, 


felt that the transaction which he had just 


deseribed, was an outrage upon their reli 
gion, and they called upon the Govern 
ment to make the Roman Catholies feel 


of that right rev. Prelate to state, that no | 


leave had been given by him or by any 


clerical officer under his control, to cele- | 


brate that Popish ceremony in a Protestant 
churchyard. 
to Mr. Drummond in person. 
the complaint which he had then made 
was of more weight than the complaints of 
the Dean and the other Protestant inha- 
bitants of Derry, he could not tell; but 
certain he was, that, six weeks afterwards, 
the law officers of the Crown said, that 
the proceedings of these Roman Catholic 
priests constituted a distinct breach of that 
statute. It was not the wish either of the 
Dean of Derry or of the Protestant inha- 
bitants of that city, who had taken up this 
cause, to inflict any severe punishment on 
those who were guilty of that outrage, 
provided they were sure that they would 
not be guilty of a repetition of it. Whe- 
ther what was stated in the papers was 
true or not, he did not know; but it had 
been asserted, that Dr. M’Loughlin had 
written to Mr. Drummond, statine, that 
his clergy had not been guilty of that out- 
rage. Dr, M’Lougblin, the titular Bishop 
of Derry, who was respected by all who 
knew him, was in a state of decrepitude 
from ill-health. He had no power over 
his clergy, but was completely in the 
hands of his coadjutor and namesake, Dr, 
M’Loughlin. But Dr. M’Loughlin, the 
coadjutor, had been guilty of that out- 
rage, because he had not exercised the 
power which he had over his clergy in 
preventing it. If a similar offence should 
be repeated, he was certain that it would 
lead to riot and tumult, if not to blood- 


yh 
future. But 
this all that the Protestants of Derry had 


to complain of? No. On th 


the enormity of it, and t such pro- 
| was 


ceedings checked for the 


aubiversary 


| of the shutting of the rate sof Derry, they 


That right rev. Prelate went | 
Whether | 


had to complain that a Captain Robinson 
had entered their city at the head of an 
armed force, contrary to the chartered 
rights of the city, and had prevented the 
apprentices from shutting the gates. For 
such an outrage they had obtained no re- 
dress. All this made the Protestants of 
Derry feel that they had not had justice 
dealt out to them by the Members of her 
Majesty's Government. Would it be cre- 
dited, that the apprentice boys of Derry 
had been brought up to the bar of a court 
of criminal justice for celebrating the sue- 
cessful defence of that city by their an- 
cestors, and of that Protestant constitu- 


tion which was now the recognised con- 


stitution of England? Yes, for no great 
an oftence than that they had been tried 
convicted, and imprisoned. Their sen- 


tence was not ~their punish 
He thought that 


if they were brought to the bar of criminal 


commuted 
ment was not mitigated. 


justice, so also ought the Roman Catholic 
clergymen who had appeared in then 
robes in a Protestant churchyard to cele- 
brate a Popish funeral. He could not 
conceive any justification for such conduct 
as that of which they had been guilty. 
[lis constituents felt sore on this subject, 
and demanded an explanation from. the 
Government. In order to give the Go- 


} at 


vernment an opp rtunity of making th 
explanation, he should now move ‘ fot 
copies of the correspondence that took 
place between the Irish Government and 
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the law officers of the Crown with the 
Dean of Derry, and with the rev . Messrs. 
Monaghan and Dempsey, Roman Catho- 


lic priests in Derry; and also with Dr. 
M’ Loughlin, titular bishop, and with Dr. 
M’Loughblin, coadjutor to the same, in 


Derry, relative to a breach of the law ecom- 
mitted by certain in the church- 
vard of the cathedral of J , 
the 14th of J nuary, 1838.” 
Viscount Mor} él said, that with one 
exception, he had no « bjection tothe pr 


duction of the documents for which th 


hon. Member had moved. It 
usuai to produce the opinion of th haw 
officers of the Crown, and he therefor: 
trusted that the hon. Member would o: 


from his motion the we rds, iaW Ollicers 


of the Crown.” With that omission, h 


had no objection to the motion. WV 
respect to the case itself he had n 
hesitation in saying, that the proceeding 


in question was a most Improper, a most 
unauthorised, a most delicate, and, hr 
must add, a most illegal proceeding. When | 
it first came under the consideration of} 
his hon. and learned Friend, the Solicitor- | 
General for Ireland, as it did not appear | 
that the performance of these funeral 
rites, had been celebrated without the | 
permission of the clerical officers author- 
ised to give it, it was assumed that that 
permission had been given. The delay 
which had taken place in answering th 
representations made to the Irish Gov rn- 
ment was owing to his absence from Du 
lin, and to the despatches having fol. 
lowed him from Ireland to this country 
When it appeared to him that the intrusion } 
of these Roman Catholic clerevmen into 
the consecrated ground of the cathedral 
of Derry, was without the permission of 
the dean, the law officers of the Crown 
immediately declared their opinion as to 
the illegality of their proceeding . He 
did not understand the Dean of Reged t 
have expressed any wish that < pr 
cution should be instituted against them. 
What he calied upon the Government to | 
do was, to prevent the inhabitants of | 
Derry from being annoyed by a repetition 
of it. The Trish Government thought 
that this would best done, by pointing 
out the indelicate and illegal nature of the 
proceeding, and by warning the parties | 
that it should not be repeated without | 
exposing them to severe and summary 
punishment. Accordingly, a letter had | 
been sent to Dr. M'Loughlin, informing | 
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him of the enactments of the law, al d 


warning him and his clergy against any 


repetition of the offence. The Irish G 
vernment had received a communieation 
n Dr. M’Loughlin tha such pros 
} 
ceeaing shoui Oecul 1 wit iis 

( iCSids ul UTISGICLION i thon 
di S i tl ) 

was n au rised to 1 iV u - 
| 
ition as he had done. (Lord More 
peth) was not sufficiently acquainted with 
clesiast scipl R sh 
i 
{ ( i, tO KI \ 
\ Lh ills 
p haa a ( li Mil 
t VWean Werry h t 
expressed sfied 
\ what the Governn LiL ne 
i 4 t > ‘ ‘ = 
} 
t 1 its [ 1) rry i 
macistrate, he had o1 to | 
Cll ln ¢ ut en 
i 
ns 1e i Luts tha 


ent had, in consequence, sent a small 


nent ol the police to De try to pre 


serve the peace, but with no other motive 


what ever. 

Mr. O'Connell said, that it was quite 
ludicrous to call a proceeding like this, an 
ipon Prote stan t feelings. What 
vert the fas An old woman had died. 
She was buried in the open churchyard. 
[wo Roman Cath« lie 

crave in their robes. They said the pray 


ers ol th 


riestS went to he. 


e ‘hurc h over uer ¢ rpse. Th re 


1 
was no riot, no tumult in their proceed 
+1, 
s, and yet, because their prayers were 
] 
it Lat he whoi cours f 
] ] 1 
proceedings was styled an outrage. Was 
not this making a mountain of a mole hill ? 


Phe hon. Baronet had told the House, that 


three o'clock in the afternoon mass was 


uid over the corpse of this old woman. 
Now, it was a pity that the hon. Baronet 
should be so little icqua ited with the 
religious principles and practices of th 
neighbours amongst whom he lived, fa 


ironet had read his afttidavits wrongly, 


‘or his affidavits stated what did not, ‘and 


what could not, take place. But it had 
en said that this was a trespass on the 


parson’s freehold. But this poor woman 

on the payment of her fees, had a right, 

if she pleased, to be buried in that free- 
AT oO 


\ 


y tearea some outoreak on the part of 
the annrentic bovs. Tl lrish Govern- 
1 
! 
| 
t 
t i | 5 - 
if 
k 
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hold ; andit had not been said yet that | connected with religion, were punished 
she had ever refused to pay them. By|summarily and heavily, while those of 


the statute of easement of buriala penalty 
of 50/. was imposed on any Roman Catho- 
lic priest who said prayers in the church- 
yard without the permission of the in- 
cumbent. Instead of seeking to recover 
this penalty himself, however, ‘the Dean of 
Derry wrote a letter to the Castle, de- 
manding a prosecution by the Government. 
Was this judicious conduct? Gught not 
that clergyman to have recollected the 
principles on which it had been announ- 
ced that the government of Ireland was in 
future to be carried on? The 
Derry, however, actuated by a better feel- 
ing, had afterwards abandoned the com- 
plaint ; and he could wish that the hon. 
Baronet had followed hisexample. Even 


in their graves, the Roman Catholics of 


Ireland were not free from religious ani- 
mosity. Would the bones of the 
Protestants of Derry lie worse, because 
those of old Mrs. Cathcart lay among 
them. It would have been a much more 
sensible course in the Dean of Derry, if, 
instead of writing to the Irish Government, 
he had remonstrated with the Roman 
Catholic clergymen, and threatened to 
prosecute if the trespass were repeated. 

Mr. Colquhoun remarked, that an oc- 
currence like the present, of a kind quite 
unprecedented was very likely to produce 
angry feelings between the Catholics 
Protestants, and the Dean of Derry had 
only done his duty in acquainting the 
Government with the particulars of the 
transaction. The Protestant apprentices 
of Derry had been prosecuted with great 
promptitude by Government on a late oc- 
casion, for closing the gates of the town, 
in infringement of the Procession Act, 
and punished for the offence. 
acting with fairness on the occasion refer- 
red to by the hon. Baronet, Government 
had avoided all cognizance of the facts, 
and all enforcement of the law to the ut- 
most extent in their power; and when the 
facts were forced on their notice, they 
had entered into a secret and stealthy com- 
promise with the person who was the head 
and front of the oflending. 

Mr. Hume thought the Government 
deserved the greatest praise, 
blame, for quietly settling an unfortunate 
difference. 

Mr. Plumptre said, in his opinion, Go- 
vernment had acted with the greatest 
partiality, 


Dean of 


Instead of 


instead of 


by them. 
| nothing 


‘the 


and | 


The offences of Protestants , 


Catholics were in a great measure passed 
over. 

Captain Jones thought, the occurrence 
laid before the House was not only a 
breach of the law, but a gross sacrilege. 

Sir E. Sugden observed, that the act 
alluded to by the hon. and learned Mem- 
ber for Dublin, had been passed to pre- 
serve peace between the Protestants and 
Catholics, by preventing collisions in the 
churchyard where burials took place, and 
ought, therefore, to be enforced with pe- 
culiar strictness. As the titular Roman 
Catholic bishop was present to set an 
example of breaking the provisions of the 
act, he did think the case required the 
gravest consideration on the part of Go- 
vernment. The hon. Baronet was cer- 
tainly quite justified in bringing it before 
the House. 

Sir G. Sinclair said, that continual en- 
croachments were made by the Irish Ro- 
man Catholics, on the rights and privileges 
of the Protestant Church, and it was pro- 
per that public attention should now and 
then be directed to the spirit manifested 

That spirit convinced him that 
would satisfy them but the de- 
struction of the Protestant Church, and 
substitution of the Roman Catholic 
establishment in its room. 

Viscount Morpeth said, as to the charge 
of partiality, this case was of an entirely 
novel and unprecedented nature, while the 
case of the Derry apprentices recurred an- 
nually, and had been made the subject of 
an act of Parliament. He regretted that 
hon. Gentlemen opposite were so much 
less easily pleased than the person who 
made the complaint. 

Sir PR. Bateson remarked, that the noble 
Lord had not made the shadow of an at- 
tempt to defend the outrage, as he must 
still call it. He had no objection to omit 
from his motion the words requiring the 
opinion of the law officers of the Crown, 
since that was contrary to the usual 
tom. 

Motion agreed to. 

Jamaica.] Mr. Scarlett moved fora copy 
of any communication from the Colonial 
Office tothe Marquess of Sligo,the Governor 
of Jamaica, directing the sudden emancipa- 
tion of the apprentices upon the estate of 
Philip Anglin Scarlett, Esq., and for co- 
pies of any other documents relating to 
that transaction. The hon. Member said, 
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the slaves on the estate of this gentleman 
had been declared entirely free, and dis- 
charged in consequence of some defect in 
the registration. The labourers had aban- 
doned it, and left it entirely uncultivated 
up to the present time. Mr, A. Scarlett 
had suffered in the rebellion of 1830, hav- 
ing fled before the insurgents for his life, 
with the loss of all his property. However, 
he had settled on another estate, where, by 
an accident by fire, he a second time, lost 
his all, and was utterly ruined. Nothing 
but his buoyancy of spirits enabled him 
to rise above these repeated calamities, and 
the present motion related to no fewer 
than 107 negroes, who he complained had 
been illegally and unduly declared free. 
Without expecting much advantage from 
a complaint to the House of Commons, 
yet this was the only course open to him. 
Government appeared to have neglected 
the course pointed out to them by the law 
on this subject. A special magistrate had 
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fe 
| recollection of hon. 


repaired to the estate, without, he believed, | 


any notice to the proprietor, assembled 
the negroes and declared to them that 
they were free. They thanked the gover- 
nor, and thanked their master; but de- 


clared they would continue to live with | 


him, and labour for him, which they con- 
tinued to do for some time; but such is 
the fickleness of the race, that just before 
the cropping season they lett him, and the 
crops were, in consequence, wholly lost 
and wasted. The ground on which the 
manumission took place was, that the 
negroes were not duly registered. Now 
he contended, that they were duly regis- 
d 


tered according to the act 59, George 3r 
ce. 120. They had been registered (as 
slaves) in 1816, and up to 1832; and 
that his opinion was correct, and that they 
were registered within the meaning of the 
Abolition Act, was confirmed by a decision 
of the Privy Council. It must be ob- 
served that no intention was ever imputed 
even to the proprietor of wishing to evade 
the registration ; there was no fraud what- 
ever in the transaction. Mr. Scarlett, 
the petitioner, complained of a great griev- 
ance, the amount of which was, that in- 
justice had been done to him in consequence 
of Government having undertaken to en- 
force their own views of the law. In the 
motion which he had felt it his duty to 
make, he had no intention of making an 
attack upon her Majesty’s Government, 
On the contrary, he thanked them upon 
the part of the petitioner, for enabling him 
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to defend his just claims to his property. 
He did not, fora moment, suppose that 
Lord Glenelg himself would do anything 
harsh or oppressive; but he thought that 
a certain kind of influence was exercised 
in the Colonial Office, which was both 
injurious to the colonies and prejudicial 
to this country. ‘The hon. Member con- 
cluded by moving for copies of any com- 
munication from the Colonial Office to the 


Marquess of Sligo, the Governor of Ja- 


maica, directing the sudden emancipation 
of the apprentices, upon the estate of 
Philip Anglin Scarlett, Es j-, and for co- 
pies of any other documents relating to 
that transaction. 

Sir G. Grey was at a loss to know what 
object the hon. Gentleman had in view in 
the motion which he had made. The 


facts occurred so far back as 1835, and 


could not, of course, be fresh in the 
Members. T 
was simply and entirely one of law, turn- 
Ing upon the construct on of the Slave 
Emancipation Act. The noble Governor 
of the island of Jamaica had taken the 
step complained of in accordance with the 
opinions of the law officers of the Crown. 
He could not understand what the hon. 
Gentleman meant by bringing the case 
before Parliament at a time when parallel 
and corresponding cases were under the 
consideration of the judicial Committee of 
the Privy Council upon appeal from the 
courts of Jamaica, and afterall the House 
had lately heard as to its incompetency to 
decide upon abstruse points of law. The 
case was shortly this: 
1835the Marque Ss ol Slizo, the n (aovernore- 
General of the island of Jamaica, brought 
under the consideration of the Secretary 
of State for the Colonies a question which 
had been raised there upon the construc- 
tion of the Act of Parliament, as to 
whether or not the slaves which had been 
registered in 1832, and had not been re- 
gistered in 1835, came within the provi- 
sions of the Emancipation Act. The law 
officers of the Crown havine thi question 
submitted to them, were of « 


he sl ives oucht to have been registered tri- 


pink n that 
ennially, and that in cases where that had 
not been done, the y were entitled, under 
the provisions of the Act, to unconditional 
freedom, and the Government would not 
be justified In comp llinge them to con- 
tinue to submit to a continuance of sla- 
very. Acting upon this advice, the Mar- 
quis of Sligo set the slaves upon the estate 
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of Mr. Searlett free. Under these cir- 
cumstances, 
production of the whole of the papers in 
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he could not consent to the | 
| trade produced a corresponding etleet on 


the Colonial-office upon the subject, as | 
there was no order for the liberation from | 


the Colonial-office. He had no objection 
to the production of the Jamaica papers, 
which he thought would answer the hon. 
Gentleman’s obj Ck. 

Mr. Scarlett replied. The want of re- 
gistration was entirely a mistake, for which 


a man ought not to lose a large portion of 


his property. 
The Attorne: 
Jamaica the fault of 
entirely with the owners of the slaves, and 
not with the returning officer. 
Papers, as suggested by Sir George 


Grey, were ordered. 


1-General observed, that in 
non-registration lay 


Repeat or true Soar Tax.| Mr. 
Gillon would sh rtly state to the Hous 
the reasons which induced him to bring 


under their consideration his motion for 
the total abolition of the tax upon Soap. 
I'he chief reason was, that that important 
branch of their had lately 
fallen into a state of decline and decay. He 


firures were to the House, and he should, 
therefore, enc deav ur to state, as simply 
as possible, the alteration which had taken 


placeinthe manufacture of that article since 


1833, the year when a reduction of one-half 


knew how eapaetaers long stat ments of 
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ture was continued only in ecighty-three 
towns. Of course, this ‘iuaiaee a of the 


the amount of the revenue derived from it 
In the year 1835 the tax on soap amounted 
to 7019 51.3; in 1836 it was 748,795/., 


| being a ae of four per cent. as 


isaid, that the trade was driven out of 


| manufactured last year. 


between the years 1835 and 1836, to 
which was to be added a further reduction 
of three per cent. in last year as compared 
with the year before. He could show 
that this arose from the creat extent to 
which smugeline was carried. He had 
some towns. In some of those in which it 
still remained it was little more than no 
minal, There were in the country thirty 
licensed soap -manufacturers, none of 
whom paid 50/. a-year to Government in 
duties, and yet they were ¢ bliged to pay 
17, a-year for the licenee. In the town of 
st ip h id been 


iS arose trom 


Chipp nham only 157\bs. o 


a large portion of the quantity consumed 


being supplied by smugglers 
i . 


Formerly 
s in the way of 


there were great diff 


ithe smuggler, so that he could hardly 
| carry on the contraband trade to any ex- 


i they could be discovered. 


was made in the tax upon the proposition | 


of Lord Althorp. In 1833, the quantity ma- 
nufactured was 154,579,990lbs.;_ in 1834, 
154,260,000lbs.; in 1835, 160,374,00 

in 1836, 159,038,664lbs.; and in 1837, 
and up tothe 5th of January, 1838, it 
was |] 52.1 14,157lbs.; exhibiting a decrease 
upon the gross quantity in 1837, as com- 
pared to 1836, of five per cent., and as 
compared to 1835, of nearly seven per 
cent.; upon the net quantity of soap im- 
ported into Ireland and foreign countries 
there had also been a decrease of ten per 
cent. Great, however, as that decrease 
was, it would have been much greater if it 
had not been for a sudden and accidental 
demand for the commodity in October 
last. The effect of the heavy pressure of 
taxation, and the extent of competition 
by the smuggler were such as nearly to 
ruin the soap trade in some parts of the 
kingdom, and nearly to drive it altogether 
out of others. In the year 1830 there 
were 148 towns in which the manufacture 
was carried on, At present the manufac- 


tent without great risk of detection; but 

now they could manufacture as the recular 

trader without leaving any trace by which 


reat fi 


|were afforded to the contraband trade 

candle manufactories. were 3.000 

of these in the country, and from the fact 
} 


}ot there being no excise 


survey in those 
vanufactories, the contraband trade in 


s.; | soap night be easily carried on, and it 


was, he believed, so carried on in many of 


them. The trade had In its nature diffi- 


culties enough to contend with besides 


those superadded by heavy taxation and 
consequent competition by smuggling. Its 


materials were very dear, and the cost of 


labour cheap, as compared with many 
other articles of manufacture. Amongst 
the many baneful effects which the 
heavy tax had produced, might be men- 
tioned the want of improvement in the 
mode of manufacture. It was the same 


now as it had been in the reign of 


Queen Anne. It was, besides, exposed to 


great hardship and annoyance, from being 
subject to the regulations of complicated 
laws, for even the unintentional breach of 
which the manufacturers were exposed to 
severe penalties. No encouragements were 
held out to experiments by which the mode 
of manufacture might be improved, for 
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the materials used in making any such ex- | without any inconvenience to the public 
periment would be charged, whet! the | the Chancellor of the Exchequer might 
| 
experiments were successiul or not; one! effect a saving to the amount of 450,( 


effect of this was, that we were far behind | This not his opinion alone: it w 
the French in this branch of manufacture ilso that of 
Another injurious eflect of the tax was / I vy. Phose Commissioners were also 


that it deprived the country of a lucrative f opinion that if half the soap-tax wei 
source of foreign commerce. W were | red 1, the increased consumption, and 


driven out of the South American mark the putting down the contraband trade, 
for this article by the North Americans! would make more than the difference to 
and the French in the apparatus which we | the rey ile had now shown that the 
used, for we could not make s p out of tof the tax and of its consequence— 
the vegetable oils as well as they could. | 1 rsline had caused the trade ce- 
Anothe objection t y the tax wa » that it; nel y t cline; that it greatly inte: 
was partial in its did l lust of tl puntry 
not extend to Ircland. He was $s partial in it ti nd 
as any man that Ireland should share in all | li its yressure, falli iy ith great 
the advantages enjor | by other parts of !severity on the poor, and but lichtly on 
the kingdom; but he saw no reason why | the rich On th rrounds he th velit 
that country should | xempted { ny |he had a right to ll on the rht hon. 
taxes imp don th pl of Bnei nd, wien man t it toits abol But 
It was also a strong cround of o! tionto; he had als her cround, in showing a 
the tax, that it was unequal in its pres- from whi t could 1 supplied. 
i 
sure. I[t pressed most heavily on thos l », Gen nan concluded by movin: y 
who were least able to bear it. and with | the ¢ | lition of the soap-t 
least severity on those wh uld best | C/ lor of the Exchequer said 
afford it. Ina word, it fell heavily on | it would be unnecessary for him to detain 
the poor, whilst i I s not felt on | for y time, he su t had 
the rich. The d Cl duty n Was | 1 sol tly dis issedl bet Fe. He 
142. per ton, and the indireet might could le to the motion of the hon. 
rated at 3/7. more: so that on a ton of , | Member for Falkirk, who proposed to 
the price of which was 402., there w d tax that brought 700, i. oO 
tax tothe amount of 17/, The duty did ; into the treasury, without provi- 


not vary with the q ty of Lt ute to make up for { 
was 17/. on that of 402. the ton, and was | a loss of i me. Was the revenue, suffici- 
no more on the highest quality of soap, | ent, he would ask, toen that House te 
which might cost 1002. the ton, It was » large a sum? If it were, t i 
not necessary for hit to point out to tl itht be well for t [lou considet 


Chancellor of the Exchequer how best | the p: reduci abolishing thi 


could supply that nt of \ t s il | ould also 

which the abolition of this tax would | t ( of hon 

away; but he thought that a very large | Member llowever, in the present stat f 
proportion of it mig hit Suppl \ i t 1g wa mh} ssible to entere 

removal of a very large part of our ex | tain juestion for a moment. Let hon. 

board and establishment. It was unne- fembers | to the statement of t la 

cessary now for the objects for which it | quarter’s revenue as published in the G 

had been originally instituted. \ few y fle, and they w ld nd, that t] iS ‘ 
years ago th expense of collecting ctual a ( I ( 

revenue in that department was between ch 

21. and 3i, per cent., but in 1835 it had f thi possible for 

risen to the enormous amount of 6/. 16 ° i Tl ] pa ( \ 

per cent., and this on only ten articles of | It had been remarked that was not ; 

excise. That department was now relieved | party question. [He was fully aware of tl 

from the collection of duties to the amount fact, and had perfect reliance on th ip 


of 18,000,000. It was relieved from the | port of hon. Members site, in refusin i 
payment of drawbacks to the amount c F | to orant a reduction tl at would b ) In- 
1,700,0002., so that its present duties | jurious to the interests of the country. The 
were comparatively light. If the establish- | hon. Member who brought forward this 


ment were reduced, as it might be, and | motion had excluded from his general ar- 
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gument the fact, that whilst other taxes 
remained the same as during the war, one- 


half of the tax upon soap had been re- 
mitted in 1835, and the tax now was the 
same as it was a century ago. In 1782, 
the tax was 1}d., afterwards it was in- 
creased to 3d., and subsequently it was re- 
duced to 
soap, therefore, had not much to complain 
of, and he trusted the House would not 
acquiesce in the abolition of this tax, 
without which the Government could not 
conduct the service. The hon, 
Member said, that if Government would 
nditure, the revenue 


hie 
MS 


public 


their exp 
would not suffer by the reduction of tl 
tax. The Government hada more direct 
interest in the reduction of expenditure 
than the House of Commons, and he could 
confidently say, that he had had 
the honour of filling an offictal situation 
he had made every exertion to reduce the 
expenditure of the country, but that 
House generally thwarted the intent 
Government. The hon. Member 

the excise be reduced. Now, it so 
pen ed, that when reducti 
f the officers of excis 

had been proposed by the Gov 
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hap- 
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House had opposed their recommenda- | 


tion. The excise officers in the perf 


cuilty 


rmane 
of their duties had not bee of any 
want of court Sy AS Was gene 
to them, and he maintained that the ma- 
jority of excise prose¢ utions were on the 
anufacturers 
} 


honest 


recommendation of the m 
for the purpose of defending the 
tradesman. He admitted, that this was a 
decreasit | 
the consideration of the House, but he 
could not agree with the hon. Member for 
Falkirk, who attributed the decrease to 
smuggling, or a neglect of cleanliness 
amongst the people. He was rather in- 
clined to attribute it to the very general 


substitution of soda for soap in washing 


Ile would tender an engagement on the 
pu t of the Government to simplify the ex- 
and make that clear and distinct 
by fore li ible 


it could possibly be done ; 


| AWS, 
to doubt, as far as 
but he 
In a position at that moment to peapore 
He hop d the 
would not persist ina 
to the Go- 
means of fulf ill Ing their 
actual engagements; but if the hon. Gen- 
tleman did, he must meet it with a distinct 
negative, on the ground of the public 


vhich was 
was not 
any reduction of duties. 
hon. Gentleman 
motion which 
vernment of the 


tended 


rally attributed | 
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benefit at large, and he hoped the hon. 
Gentlemen opposite would support him in 
doing so. 

Viscount Sandon said, that he could 
"9 enter into the feelings of the right 
on. the Chancellor of the Exchequer upon 
his opposition to the motion of the hon. 
Member for Falkirk; for it was impossible, 
in the present decreased state of the re- 
venue of the country, to propose a total 
abolition of the duty on soap; but, at the 
same time, he was not altogether satisfied 
that something not very far short of a total 
would be a great relief to the 
manufacturers, without causing any ma- 
terial injury to the public revenue, If it 
were reduced, the consumption, and con- 
sequently the revenue, would be increased. 
In his opinion, the present high duty 
could not be long maintained, for since the 
year 1833, 3,000,000 pounds of soap had 
been brought to charge less than in that 
leneth of tim prec ding, notwithstanding 
the side ase of the raw materials, and this 
could only have been occasioned by smug- 
gling, ile would suggest to the right hon. 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer to follow 
out the recommendations of the Commis- 
sioners of Excise Inquiry as to the manu- 
facture of soap, which had lain unnoticed 


f 
h 
ih 


abolition 


e| for the last three years, and would just 
| mention a most remarkable fact, 


that at 


present the retail trade of London was for 


ithe greater part not supplied by regular, 


lon, IIe 


tax, and consequently deserved | 


but by 


clandestine, manufacture, 
the extent to which smu; geling was carried 
thought a reduction of thirty- 
» per cent. might made without any 
loss, and he should therefore move as an 
amendment, that the present duty on soap 
be reduced by a third. 
Mr. Benett must vote against the 
present motion, but could not give a si- 
lent vote lest it might be thought if he did 


proving 


so, that he had changed his opinions upon 
this most mischievous tax. He had al- 


ways looked on this tax as a restraint upon 
the health and comfort of the poor, and 
that it ought to be repealed; but when he 
had formerly voted for the abolition of it, 
there was an excess in the expenditure of 
the country, which might have been so re- 
duced as to meet the consequent defi- 
ciency in the revenue, The house-tax 
might have been retained in preference, as 
it was felt chiefly by the rich, but the soap- 
tax fell principally on the poor. He cer- 
tainly thought that a reduction in the duty 
might restrain smuggling, and not be a loss 
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ultimately to the revenue, but he was not 
competent to judge what might be the 
effect of the noble Lord’s amendment. If 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer ever ob- 
tained a surplus, he ought to consider this 
as one of the first taxes to be repealed. 
When he (Mr. Benett) sat on the Opposi- 
tion side of the House, had felt the 
great necessity which there was for reduc- 
tion in the expenditure, and had then 
voted for a repeal of this duty, in order to 
compel the Government to reduce then 
outlay, and he must certainly admit, that 
he had done this without considering 
whether there was any surplus or 
but let them look at that time and the pre- 
sent, and see the great reduction which 
had been made by those who now sat on 
the Ministerial side, and it would be clear 
to every one that they could not approve 
of the present ene There was not 
now the same field for reduction as at that 
time. After the vast reduction that had 


not ; 


been made, it would not be easy to meet | 


an extra deficiency of 800,000/. With 
this explanation, he avowed his intention 
of voting against the motion. 

The Chancellor of the Exch quer fould 
not allow the present motion to go to a 
division without making one or two obser- 
vations on the amendment of the noble 
Lord. He had in no way been prepared 
for it, for he had come "5 the House to 
discuss the motion of the hon. Member for 
Falkirk, and had receive d no notice what- 
ever of the amendment which had been 
proposed. He felt that he should 
discharge his duty if he did not call the 
attention of the House to the motion of the 
noble Lord, and to the consequences of it, 
and the principles which it involved. The 
noble Lord said, that on the 
the Commissioners a reduction might be 
made in the duty, and that although the 
first year there might be but little increase 
of consumption, it would afterwards be- 
come so great as to supply the deficiency 


of the duty in consequence of the reduced | 


rate. Now, he would ask the hon. Gen- 
tlemen opposite, who had cheered this 
proposition, whether they were prepared 
to try the experiment when there was so 
great a deficiency in the 
been 
there was a surplus it might be tried, but 
would it be just to do so at the present 
time, when the consequence must be, that 


if it turned out unsuccessful, many of the 


authority of 
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revenue as had | 
the case in the last year? When 


| sible to keep down tlhe exper 
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fied from the decreased revenue ? When 
he had reduced the duty on glass, it was 
said, why did he not repeal the whole 
ee = by leaving a third of it he left 
the frame of the tax, and the manufacturer 
was still « expose d to the opp! ression of the 
excise. That might be said in this instance, 
and as she considered that the motion and 
imendment were the same in principle, 
he should certain ly Oppos » them. 

Ir. ume had never supported any pro- 
position i he thought would endanger 
public credit; and if he were of opinion 
this duty would have 
ould not vote for it. 
years ago, the duty on soap 
ha ‘en reduced one-half, there was not 
that fe roportionate increase in the amount 
which duty was paidas might 

It was plain that the 
deficiency arose from smuggling 


that the reduction of 
that tendenev he 


of soap on 
h ive be EXpe cle d. 

The 
juestion was whether, by an additional re- 
duction, a stop would not b 


> put tosmug- 
r, and thereby, event greater 
amount of revenue be paid into the excise ¢ 
When the duty on whisky was reduced 
from five shillings to two shillings and 
sixpence a gallon, it was predicted that 
the revenue would ere atly sutier. What 
was the fact? That the very first year 
duty the revenue 
on whisky increased fifty per cent. 
in. amount. No man who had read 
the report of the ¢ 
tention could fail to rem 


ually, a 


ymmissioners with at- 
ember their state- 


ment, that it was clear that the small 
traders in soap were principally supplied 
by iugelers. Was it not advisable to 
make an experiment, the effect of which 
would be at once to put an end to smug- 
eling, and to do justice to the fair trader ? 
With a deficiency in the revenue of 
900,0002. or 600,0001. it would not do to 
repeal th duty entirely. At the same time, 
he thought for the 1 sts of the com- 
munity, that a reduction ought to be mac 


ide 
in it, and the amendment of the noble 
Lord ould therefore have his support. 
Ile contend d, that the reduction of the 
duty would not diminish the revenue to 


> 


iny important extent; while by the cone 
vling, the fair 
dealer would no longer be exposed to a 
tition. The right 
Go- 


as pos- 


sequent cessation of 


most myurtlous Compe 
hon. Gentleman declared, that the 
vernment had end 


ivoured as far 
iditure ; but 


did he mean to say, the civil list was as 


public engagements must remain unsatis- | economical as it might be, or that the naval 


| 
| | 
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and military establishments of the country 
were not at the present moment the same 
as during the administration of the Duke 
of Wellington ? 
Friend (Mr. Benett) was quite mistaken 
in supposing that he was supporting an 
economical Government. The Ministers 
could not justly allege that they wer 
taken by surprise on this question, for the 
Commissioners of Excise Inquiry had al- 
ready expressed their opinion, that the 
duty might, with advantage, | ; 
Mr. Hawes regretted to hear, that the 


amount of the establishments of the coun 


In point of fact, his hon. 


try would not allow of any. 
taxation; for he had hoped 
licy pursued towards Ireland, mi 


led to a diminution of the army, and that 

the saving thereby effected, would hav 

been sufficient to cover any deficiency, 


< 


which might be caused in th 


a remittance of taxes. He thoucht, te 
ihat an iner¢ d revenue might be d 


rived to the country from an improvement 


of the mereantile policy, which had, he } 


vas sorry to say, been greatly neglected 
hitherto. He agreed with the hon 
ber for Kilkenny in his statem t, that 
the present was 1 
had for some time been pressed on t} 


consideration of the Government. With | 


respect to the duty on soap, he knew that 


but one opinion prevailed in the tra 


viz., that it could not be justly and equally | 
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officers, who were directed to forward them 
to the proper 


quarters. Che Commis 


sioners of Excise were anxious to meet 


and receive communications from any pat 


ties connected with the trade, whom they 
invariably received with the greatest cour 


tesy. The noble Lord opposite, had told 


i 
the House, that he moved his amendment 
in pursuance of the recommendations of 
the Commissioners of Excise Inquiry ; 
but the amendment did not embody the 
ybject of those recommendations. Th 
Commissioners had proposed, that the 
duty in Eneland should be reduced, and 
that then it should be tended to Ire- 


‘land; and what the noble Lord desired, 


was to have all the reduction, and to give 
it in return. With regard to 
said the tax on soap 


have thought, that 


they arose not so much from the amount 


of the duty as from the inconvenience pro 
duced by the interference [If that were 
| so, the noble Lord’s amendment would not 
ra ol ( comprained ( tOl 


enforced. This was also th opinion of 

the Commissioners of Inquiry, and what, | 


he should like to know, was the use of ap- 
pointing a competent Commission, if their 
recommendations were to be at nought 
The question foi the I 
was, whether the Commissioners of In- 
quiry, who were in favour of a reduction of 
duty, were not more worthy of confidence 
on this subject than the right hon. Gentle- 
man, the Chancellor of the Exchequer? 
With respect to the conduct of the Board 
of Excise, he believed that they frequently 
disreyarded communi 
from the trade, and that it was th policy 
of the board, not to communicate directly 
with the manufacturers, and without di- 
rect communication, It was impossi 
them to obtain any practical knowledge. 
Mr. F. Baring defended the Board of 


Excise from the charge of neglecting the 


1 


communications addressed to them, which 
might have arisen from the circumstance of 
their answers being sent not directly to 


the manufacturers, but to the various local 


though the duty might be reduced, all the 
iIncOgv. nienee arising out of the inter- 
ference of the excise would remain. And 
ow he begged the House to bear in mind 
vhat it was that the Commissioners stated. 


The Commissioners, it was true, said, that 


eventually tl te would not lose by 
» reduction of the duty; but then it 
uld be considered, that under the most 
favourable circumstances, it would tak« 


two vears before the same amount of duty 

could be recove ; and the question for 

{ iow the revenue 


for the next year was to be raised? Could 


hon. Members, as honest men, consent, at 
that moment, to try an experiment with 
the revenue, ignorant of what its amount 


might be, and knowing that within three 


or four days, they would be fully informed 
of the extent of the resources of the coun 
ry? TT al question for the House to 
determine was, whether the proposed ex- 


periment could be trusted to for making 


up the reduction in the revenue which 

must take piace, UW the CGuty on soap was 

in part, o1 ly abolished; and he 


trusted hon. Members would pause in the 
present proceeding, till it was ascertained 
what surplus of revenue was at their dis- 
posal, 

Mr. IV. 
many other tax 
poor, and calling more strongly for reduc- 
tion, than the tax upon soap. ‘There was, 


ht, there were 


s more oppressive to the 


] 
am} thot 
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for instance, the malt-tax ; butif they cut J abolition of 1 
down the revenue now, they would render | withdraw 
themselves unable to provide funds for | Sandor 
those improvements, beneficial to tl V1 
country, which would soon be call ¥ dtos 
for. le would vote against the n nf 
Mr. Wallace was extremely glad 
discussion had taken place bel the } | 
budget was brought forward, as the [ous 
had been informed by the Chancellor of } i 
the Exchequer what “amount of rev } { 
was likely to be at then aispos a ) 
providing for the usual expenditui he | 
year. That was returning 
tem, and he was happy that th 
had elicited the nec ry inform 
from the right h G man l 
House could not have forgotten, 
year, the Chancellor of the Excheque ] 
promised to bring forward the Budget in} I 
larch, but that it w ot till June that {| re 
they had been furnished | | 
nation revard to the 
af the | Lj 
not taker pli ace, the hon. 
pursued the sa ( 
year as he had adopted last year, but t \ 
House now knew what the real ly 
the revenue was. They were retun 
the old system, which he considei 
as he thought it proper that they should 
know something of the revenue | 
budget was brought forward. With 3 -| Lor 
gard to the motion before the I! he 
thought it would tend to beat 
smuggling, and it was on that ground 
should support it, an | not on the ground 
of revenue, 
Sir G. Sinclair was understood 
that he as to any measure, tendin | 
to throw the funds of the country inte 
confusion, and on that ground he would 
vote against any motion for the reducti [ 
of taxation, till the Budget was brought | A 
forward, and until the House knew what} A 
surplus was at its disposal. \ i 
Mr. Gillon repli d, and said, that he |“ 
had heard no argument which could con- | “°° 5 
vince him that there was anything im-]}}, 1: 
proper or impolitic in the motion he had | | A 
brought forward. In his opinion, there] p oT. 
was no ground for any of those apprehen- | B y hon. W 
sions whic sh had been expressed by the } Benett, 
Chancellor of the Exch equ r. If, how- | B » hor 
ever, the House was more inclined to} p°''">,° 
adopt the amendment of the noble Lord} p70? 
Opposite than the original motion, he Blake, W. J 
should give way, but for himself, he could | Blennerh 
not consent to any compromise as to the $ Blunt, Sir 
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Vivian, right hon, Sir 
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Law, hon, C. E, 
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Master, T. W. C. 
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Richards, R. 
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Main Question put and negatived. 


Betrast Commitree.] Mr. 
M. J. O'Connell rose, to call the at- 
tention of the House to the petition of 
the electors of Belfast, relating to the 
system of taxing witnesses’ expenses in 
election cases; and as that was a subject 
of some importance, he trusted it fully 


| justified him in bringing it under the 
notice of the House. 


The case was so 


new, that he had hunted in vain for author- 


ities. 


The petition, which must be fresh 


in the memory of the House, related to 
the claims of two gentlemen who were 
witnesses before a Select Committee of 
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the House, and the very Committee which | 
had seated them. The petitioners, who | 
were agents to the Earl of Belfast and 
Mr. Gibson, the sitting Members for Bel- 
fast, until very lately, objected, among 
many other things, to the qualification, in 
respect to property, of Mr. Tennent, whom 
he did not then see in his place, and to 
the hon. Gentleman (Mr. Dunbar) op-| 
posite; warrants were issued requiring 
those hon. Gentlemen to produce the ne- 
cessary documents in proof of their quali- 
fication. Mr. Tennent, in behalf of him- | 
self, applied to Mr. Alexander Montgo- | 
mery, the agent of the petitioners, for | 
money to defray his travelling expenses to | 
London, giving notice, at the same time, | 
that unless his demand was complied with, | 
he would not produce the papers. In con- | 
sequence of this application, in order to | 
secure his object, the agent gave a per- 
sonal undertaking for such expenses as 
should be awarded to him. After the 
decision of the Committee, favourable as 
it was both to Mr. Tennent and to Mr. 
Dunbar, Mr. Tennent made a demand | 
upon the agent for, in addition to the | 
usual charge of one guinea a-day, the | 
amount of 10/. for travelling expenses 
home to Belfast, although he still remained 
in London. The demand made by Mr. 
Dunbar was for 422. 1s.,—namely, for 
travelling expenses to London, 10/.; for 
twenty-one days’ expenses from the 13th 
of February to the 6th of March, 222. 1s. ; 
and for travelling expenses home, 10. 
This demand was accompanied by a note 
to the following effect :—‘* The above are 
the particulars of my expenses, and I re- 
quest you will appoint a time for the tax- 
ation thereof, and I will give vou notice, 
that until the amount thereof be paid | 
will remain in London at your expense. 
GeorGce Dunsar.” Mr. John Bates, the 
law agent of the present Members, had 
also furnished a demand for 1237. 19s. 
although he came to London solely on | 
their business, and his personal attendance | 
was required throughout the proceedings. 
The expenses so claimed had _ been 
awarded, and the petitioners therefore 
complained of the present system of tax- 
ation of the expenses of witnesses in 
election petition cases, and prayed for an 
alteration. Unusual as the case was, he | 
had found one precedent bearing on it. | 
He referred to the Hertford case, reported | 
by Perry and Knapp, in which it was held 
that a witness could only demand ex- | 
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penses for bringing him up to attend on 
the Committee, but that all subsequent 
expenses subject to taxation. In 
this case the parties had gone before Mr. 


decision had | 


Committee. 


were 


Rose, whose much im- 


pugned in the public newspapers and 
otherwise, and therefore it would be an 
act of justice to that Gentleman to have 
the matter investicated. It was his inten- 
tion to move for a Select Committee to 
institute an investivation Having stated 
the leading features of the case, he would 
ask, did not Hous < it was one 
which called for some notice 2? Was it fair 
to say, that n if parties could make 
out no case against th qualiheation ota 
candidate, they were to be debarred from 
the pr fs of it, or to be allowed to have 
them only under the penalty of paying 
such heavy ¢ xpenses ? He thought it due 
to the character of the House and to com- 
mon justice, that there should be some 
expression of opinion against claims of 
this kind, or some inquiry into the state of 
the law which justified such claims. He 
should, therefore, move for the appoint- 
ment of a Select Committee to inquire 
into the laws which regulate the taxation 


of witnesses’ examined before 
Committees appointed for the trial of con- 
troverted elections. 

Mr. Dunbar did not rise for the purpose 
of opposing the motion of the hon. Mem- 
ber 


x pense 


for Kerry, but as his name had been 
introduced into the petition he was sure 
that the H use would | irdon him fol 
addressing a few observations with respect 
to it. It had in the 
tition, that a made on 
his part for his expenses, and he thought 
1 be entertained of his richt 


at geman« 


been truly stated pe- 


demand had b en 


no doubt coul 


to make th l, as the officers ap 


| pointed by the House had awarded ex- 
penses in similar circumstances to his 
|colleague. This was not, however, the 
reason why he had made a claim for ex- 


His reason was, that Lord Bel- 
fast’s arent had made a demand, amount- 
(Mr. Dunbar) 


pense s. 


ing to 15/., and when he 


was made aware of this, he informed his 
solicitor, that if he chose he might apply 
for the amount of the expenses to which 
(Mr. Dunbar) was legally entitled. 


But whilst he said this to his solicitor, he 
told him at the same time, that they 
should not be accepted by him (Mr. Dun- 
bar), but tl they should be divided 
amongst the poorer class of witnesses, 
who suffered considerably in consequence 


—— 
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of being detained from their various pur- 
suits and occupations of business in Lon- 


don, waiting to be examined. As it might 
be supposed by the party opposite, that 
he had been put to no expense, he wished 
to avail himself of the present opportunity 


He 


of stating, that it was not the fact. 

had been serve ¥ with a notice to produce | 
a certain deed, in order to atford to the | 
sitting Members the fullest opportunity of 


question his qualification and of search- 


ing into it. He was advised to be pre- 
pared with the —— to that deed, Ic 
some cause of complaint or obj yn 
might be raised if that witness was n 


present. Accordingly, he had been placed 


under the necessity of bringing the wit- 
ness he alluded to at great expense from 


north of Ireland, and that witness 


¢ a professional man, and having been 


the 
bein 


detained for upwards of three weeks, 


he 


ought n 


Two 


; the House 


felt bound to allow him three guineas 
a-day and his expenses back again, and 
this witness alone had cost him (Mr. Dun- 


bar) upwards of hundred pounds, 


Now, 


one 


under 
after he had been subjected to all | 


| individual party that the 


this expense, would it be believed, that 
that deed never had been asked for? | 
But that was not the only expense | 
to which he had been subjected with | 
respect to his qualification. He had been | 
questioned respecting another deed, and | 


after that deed had been produced, and | 


after the opposite party had 
and perused it, they found that it would 
not answer their purpose. They accord- 


ingly returned the deed, and refused to 
cive it in evidence. Now, he asked the 
Ifouse, was not this a case of hardship— 
was it not a case of hardship that a Mem- 
ber in this way should he compelled to 
produce his deeds, and that after they 
had been searched and inquired into, it 
should appear that there was no founda- 
tion—that there were no ounds what- 
ever for the course that had been taken 


this transaction ? There never 
vexat attack 
and wanton 
ssail the qualification of any 
be made in 
would ve 
who would 


wrong, 


re spe ting 
frivolous or ious 


was a more I 
1] 


more groun Ss 


-hever a 
atte mpt to 
Member 
(Mr. Dunbar’s) case. 
to say in the presence of those 
to correct him if he wv 

fication was the 
before the Committee 
been constrained by the groundh 
of the case in that respect (i 
the hon. Member) to 


‘n his 


an had 
He 


nture 


be able 
that if 
tion 
have 


his qual only q 
| 


they 


is 


we 


nave 


ness 
understood 


considered | 
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found the defence of the petition frivolous 
and vexatious. Without having had to 
call a single witness in defence his 
qualification before the Committee, they 
came to an unanimous decision that there 
were no grounds on which to eperen his 
Kven more than this— 
his opponent, had stated to 
that in his opinion his ilification 
ot to be quest ynned. It would | 
mist for any one to secu 
urties petition were the 
to obtain 
man could be 
ould think 
from them. 
ick oft by the 
ilified to vote 
mere men 
mark; for 


Committee, 


Lord 


elfast, 


ake 
to the 


vhom he sought his 
no 


from. 
who w 


ecting » farthing 
of th 
Committee as 
as 10/. freeh 
straw. 

itever 
and 


Ot 
i 


m had 


not b 


en st 
ing qui 
ders. They 
had better 
bligations the hon. Member for 
his Friends at the other side of 
be under to the party to 
he, at least, was not 
The party to 

Mr. Gibson. It 
reques that 
summonses had 


ol were 

‘ie 
wh yb] 
Kerry 
micht 
whom he alluded, 
any 


he 


the 


whatsoever. 


lluded 


ine? 


Was 


and 


whom 
was at inst of 
been issued, as appeared from the ori- 
ginals in the Secretary's office. As he 
had stated that he was under no obliga- 
tions to Mr. Gibson, he felt no hesitation 
to mention, that the day on which Lord 
Belfast had made up his mind to give up 
| Mr. ¢ 


the defence of his seat, ribson came 


down to the House and voted. ‘The hon. 
Member for Kerry had told them, that he 
could not find a precedent for the de- 
mand made, and neither could he find 
any prece dent for a man voting after if 
had been settled that he did not rightfully 
possess a seat. ‘The instance of a Mem 
ber’s voting on the day on which the 
| tenure of his seat was about to expire, was 
a case without precedent, and one which 
he hoped they would never see followed 
in practice. Ife wished to make one 


resp 


| ct to a 
en mentioned 


ervation wit! gentleman 


rad be in con- 
He alluded to Mr. 
s, than whom was no 
respectable gentleman in his profession. 
That gentleman would never have thought 
of asking for his expenses if Lord Belfast’s 
gent had not made an application foi 


is case. 


there more 


his expenses. ‘To show that Mr. Bates 
| was sincere in that course, he opposed 
Lord Belfast’s avent’s claims before the 


and so far sueceeded as to 


Committee, 


— 
j 
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prevent that party being allowed moi 
than a part of them. That ntlema 


then immediate ly withdrew his own cl 
though it was larger in consequen of 
his having been obliged to go to Irela 
whilst the other party, Lord Belfast’s 
agent, remained in London, bei y 
eaged, as he styled himself, int 
city of a Parliamentary ageut \s 
matter in which he was Ss l i | 
sonally concerned had been 

before the House, he felt bound 

this statement, and than | 

for the induleence with which they had 


heard him. 
Mr. Wynn said, that the conversat ! 


which had just ensu | showed t 
treme inconvenience of entert < 
a motion as the pi nt. Th 

of costs had already been rete: 


a particular 


individuals, who always | | 

ever would be, without any political lean- 

ine, against whom there could be no 

picion—viz,, a Master m Chancery and 

one of the clerks at the tab! That tri 

bunal had been fixed in order to avord 
} } } 


questions of this kind being brought by 
way of appeal before the H 

obvious, that toenter upon suc 
it would be necessary to go into the whok 
history of the election —into 
which passe dat the tri 
and with a full experience of similar cases, 
he felt it would be infinite 


House to avoid entering into an exa 


everythin 


ul of the petition, 


- 
tion of such questions. As to an exami- 
nation into the law A 
for the law under which t clan | 
been recognised was contained in ¢ 
short clause of the statt Ii tter re- 
ferees in such cases uw. a Master i 
Chancery and one of the clerks the 
table could be found, it would | ti 
make a provision changing t ti 
the Bill now before the House, or by a se 
parate measure, If necessary He \ 
however, of opinion a more fair or impa 
tial tribunal could not be found. 

Mr. H. Gratte d, he tl hit 
was most unjust, on the part of the hon 
Member opposite Mr. Dunbar), to hav 
attacked the late Member for Belfast (Mi 
Gibson). He had read the lett 
dressed bv that Gentleman to his late ¢ 
stituents, and he found nothing to censure 
in 13 and he must add, that he neve 
heard of a more extraordinary decision 
than that which had said a lease for lives 
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felt bound to offer a few words in expla- 
nation of his object. The reason for 
which he asked it was, that the yeomanry 
corps in many parts of the country had 
been disbanded by the Government. He 

was far from complaining of the adoption 
of this course ; but what he complained of 
was, that the Government had not gone 
far ‘encarh. There were two corps in 
Scotland still in existence—those of La- 
narkshire and of Ayrshire, and he desired 
to know what justification there was for 
their maintenance? for he was prepared 
to argue that they should peculiarly have 
been disbanded. He asked forthe returns 
referred te in his motion, in consequence 
of the transactions of the corps. He 
would state, and believed his statement 
could be proved, that at the last election, 
on the day before the polling took place 
in Ayr, the corps of yeomanry was sum- 
moned—by whom or for what purpose, he 
did not know—but they were summoned 
in a peculiar way. Two troops were 
called out, but persons connected with the 


Yeomanry (Scotland). 


corps, both privates and officers, but who | 


were not immediately connected with those 
troops, were called upon to volunteer to 
act with them. On the night before the 
poll, the officers were quartered in Eglin- 
ton Castle, and the privates were also pro- 
vided with shelter in the stables and out- { 
houses of the castle, or in the houses 
immediately adjoining. On the next day, 
when there was no riot, or appearance of 
riot, the troops were wantonly marched 
into Kilwinning at full gallop, and with 
their swords drawn, and every attempt 
was made to provoke the people to a riot, 
the men themselves being placed at the 
side of the polling-booth, for the purpose 
of preventing the electors coming to the 
poll. But however they might have acted 
in this respect, the conduct of those who 
had marched them into the town was 
unconstitutional and improper, in being 
likely to produce terror in the minds of 
the people, and to cause risk and danger 
to their property and their persons. He 
repeated that his only object was, to show 
these corps were of such a description as 
to be peculiarly proper to be disbanded, 
for he had been informed that they were 
employed as a species of canvassing com- 
mittee for the Tory cancidates in the 
different counties. He should hope, there- 
fore, that the learned Lord would not 
find it incompatible with his duty to 
grant the returns he asked for. 
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The Lord Advocate could not agree to 
grant the motion of the hon. Member, and 
for a very good reason. ‘The fact was, 
that although a report had been made to 
him in reference to the conduct of the 
yeomanry on this occasion, yet the report 
was not of such a nature as to enable him 
to give the returns called for. It was 
merely in the nature of a precognition 
which stated that some degree of riot had 
taken place, but the facts which it set forth 
were by no means ample, and the precog- 
nition itself might be revoked by the wit- 
nesses, from whose evidence it was framed, 
before any trial could take place.” It was 
not of such a nature, therefore, as to afford 
the necessary information to the House, 
its object being merely to convey a species 
of primary information to the Crown, 
which might subsequently be acted upon 
ornot. It was evidence taken merely at 
the instance of the Crown, and without 
any cross-¢ xamination, and it would afford 
only conjectures which could not be fairly 
}acted upon. He was desirous merely to 
say, that the production of the document 
could not produce any satisfactory result 
for the precognition did not touch on any 
of the particular points referred to by the 
hon. Member. 

Mr. Robert Ferguson saw no difficulty 
in saying, that as far as this corps was con 
cerned, “whether as regarded the officers 
or the privates, he believed it was most 
respectable; but he could not help adding, 
that if any corps should be required to 
put down any disturbance, or to disperse 
a mob, the yeomanry was the very last 
which should be called on to act, for their 
own sakes; and he would ask what possibi- 
lity there was that they should be well dis- 
ciplined, when they went out to drill only 
for a week at a time, and then as much 
for amusement as anything else. In this 
country the people depended on the 
standing army, and they did their duty, 
and nothing but their duty. 

An hon. Member submitted, that the hon. 


Member for Kirkaldy was travelling out 
of the matter under consideration. 
Mr. Ferguson said the hon. Member 


appear dto be mistaken with respect to 
his opinion in reference to the yeomanry. 
He repeated that he had the greatest 
respect for all the component parts of it— 
for officers, men, and horses. He was the 
last person who, in his capacity of Lord- 
Lieutenant, would have called out the 


yeomanry force to act in such a case. 


| | 
f 
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Mr. Wallace meant to speak to the] sideration witl 

question which had been brought forward | Colonial-office, that th 

by the hon. Member for Falkirk. Belong- t t 


ing to the county in which the yeomanry] posed to be expended 

were established which had been referred | tabl he Hou By | 
to by that hon. Member, he would say | WEl | 

that he believed the statement of that hon. | f l,t 


Member to be quite true; and he could not }was written to Lord G 
exactly understand the nature of the duties | Durham, « 

of the learned Lord, which prevented him | est 

in his capacity of public prosecutor fi ym | jud f the | 
laying before the Houses the circumstances 

which must have come to his knowledge. | On the 

He had admitted the riot, and he had|{ asked of tl 

admitted, that he knev something of 
but he would not communicate what hej f 
knew. He was prepared to say, that the | ! 
time had arrived when the duties imposed 
upon the learned Lord required revision | [] 


if he should be allow 1 to cor lcircum- |} 


stances which might come to his know-| of the | N \ 
ledge under them. pher M 
Lorp Duruam’s Mission. The Mar- | part of her M ty’s G 
quess of Chandos rose, to bring the subject, | hay assented to t » | 
of which he had given notice, under the | CP'S" 
attention of the House, and he would not} * cayman 7 
trespass long on the Elouse at that late | 
hour: but he must observe, that the mo-{, 
tion was one which was of very great im- 
Lord John Russell inquired what the 4 
specific motion of the noble Marquess) 
was ? MAN 
The Marquess of Chandos said, that the y 
noble Lord asked what was his Spe- 
sific motion, and he uld take the liberty | 
of reading to the House the resolution which 
he intended to propos It was 
following terms :— a ' 
“Tt is the opinion of t! Llouse 1] 
duties of the Lord High Commissioner and; Goy ment. ; te ( 
the Governor-General of | Majesty’s North | t liust \ 
American provinces should be conducted 1 ner | 
the utmost possible degree of economy, con- N \ | 
sistent with a just remuneration of the pr 
employed. That it appears by returns w { 
are before this House, that the amount of : 
expenditure for one year on the establish- = +4 
ment of Lord Gosford, as Governor-General, oe err 
amounted to 12,678/.:; and that it Ippears to | n ort 
this Tlouse, that such establishment was | not have been wit 
founded on a just and liberal scale, and is a | dae 
proper precedent to be acted upon in the case } ¢p, 
of the establishment of the Earl of Durham.” Pench 
It would be in the recollection of the | mun 
House, that a question had been asked of } He would ¢o along with the noble ] 
the noble Lord (Lord J. Russell) with re- | in this too, and wou xp h 
ference to the appointment of Lord Dur-| that a pr yper remuneration 
ham, and he answered, after some con-| given. _ 
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“ By this feeling I have been influenced in 
the formation of an establishment for carrying 


on the Government of North America, and have 


ica 


the honour of inclosing you a copy of my letter 
to Sir George Grey of the 10th in stant, in which 
e included the details which your Lordship 
requests, Ihave also to state to your Lordship 
that I have 1 from the Commander of 
the Forces permission to avail myself of th 
rvices of four uid ‘aides-de-« imp, 
issistance will be urgently required in the va- 
Is personal communications which mus 
ni sarily make the Lieutenant-Go 
comman of Majesty’s forces i 
ie differ { pr vinces place let Go- 
nment. ha now ven t \ r Lord- | 
ip all the informati I can afford y t 
the present nit arrival in North 
\meri m Sil | t necess y t 
juire further executive assistance, but I ca 
su youl | yrdship t| 1 shall « r be 
\ by ict an attentl ) yom 
consistent with what is, I own to y ny 
primary object, the efficiency of the publ 
service,” 
He had felt it his duty to bring this 


question forward before ‘Lord Durham 
started his that the Hous 
might express Its opinion as to whether 
the noble Lord should have the power 
putting the country to unlimited expense, 
or whether the expenses 

ment should be limited to something about 
the amount of the expenses of the esta- 
blishment, including salary, of his prede- 
cessor, Lord Gosford, which was 12,678/. 
per annum. When a man, having the 
abilities and the disposition to serve his 
made the offer of 
consented to take office, he only d 
that which it was quite proper he shou 
do; but if the ble E 


on mission 


at 
Ul 


of his establish- 


country, his services 


Or 


services of the noble Ear 
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} 
secretaries. 


were thought worthy to be emploved, he 
considered it much better that the indi- 
vidual should receive pay for them than | 
that by rendering them gratuitously, the 
country should incur a greater expen € 
than if a salary had been afforded. H« 


ught instances might be found in which | 


that had happened, viz., that the 


tance of gratuitous 


acCcCeé p- 
or services had been more 
costly to the country than the payment of 


a fixed salary would have been. He 
had always thought that the government 
furmed the administration of persons em- 


ployed by it; he did not believe, that 


it had been the practice to leave it to 
any officer whom it employed rather to 
form his administration, or to determine 
how few or how many that administration 
should comprise. If report spoke truly, 
the mission of the noble Lord was to be on 
uch a scale of splendour and expense, 
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that he thought it due to the House that 
her yre-aggs Ministers should be called on 
to state what the circumstances 
under is the noble Lord would embark 


Mission. 


were 


for Canada, and that this House should : 
have the opportunity of determining whe- ; 
ther it would give its assent to the noble 1 
Lord being empowered to incur an unlt- 
mited expense; whether he should be 
allowed to have an immense establish- 
ment, comprising, as it was said the 
noble Lord’s was to comprise, sixty or 
seventy individuals; or whether it would 

t rat r that the nobl Lord received a 
fixed salary, and that some limit were set ” 
to his expenses, so as to make them ap- 
hy riv to pens of the 
establishment of his pre lecessor. He 
found in the memoranda of the salaries re 
quired for the establishment of the noble 
Lo d, il th Lrover or-General was to 
be put down blank. ‘There was to be no 
remuneration for the services of the Go- 
vernor-General; he offered them gra- 
tuitously; but he the roht they were bound 
to look at the whole of the bargain that it 
was proposed to make. He concluded 
that the Private Secretary of the Gover- 


nor-General was also to receive 
for, in place of 


for that 


no salary, 
any emolument being set 
the entry was also 


down officer, 


blank. No doubt that the noble Lord 
proposed to render his s rvices to the 


and chival- 
said of the 
who, hi 
but he 
th 
iven, 


country in 
rous way, 


a very handsome 
and no | n 
Lord’s Secret 


believed, was 4 


ss must be 


novie ivate 


lward Ellice ; 
power being 
the noble Lord’s 
he memoranda to 
eared 


rovernor 


iry at 1.5007. here was the 


litary 


secretary—a most 
certainly as 
i 


unexceptionable 
llant and highly 
tre the 
to rece ive 7 ( 07. a-VeX and 
two 
or at 6002, a- year, These salaries 
of the Secretaries amounted altogether to 
2,800/7. per annum; the salaries of Lord 
505/, 


man, 


distinguishes in otheer 
il « 


ever 


as 


hs Was 


then there were 


Gosford’s secretaries amounted to l, 
ate Why should the noble I 
t im this number of 
it of cost to th 
he could not conceive 


annum, ord 


ith hi 


so creat 


secretarics, 
at 
country in salaries, 
He believed there never was an 


an amoul 


instan 


did not think, that 
objection to unlimit 
or to the expense 
stablishn nt. Fro 
: which he had already 
fe that, besides the Private 5S cretary, the 
was to take four othei 
ig There was the Chief Seere- 
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before of a person, being similarly em- 
ployed, requiring so man) 
Lord Durham. After the secretaries came 
another person who was to be 
tinue of the Lord High Commissi 
being as th 


attaches as did 


in the re- 


ner, he 


described noble Lord’s 


“legal adviser.” He had taken great 
pains to examine the establishments of 
former Lord High Commissioners, and in 


none of them he had found a legal advis 


one of the 
were already in Canada 
General and a Solicitor-General 


appenaages. NOW, aS 


salary of 5002. per annum each, gentlemen 
who were no doubt very respectable in 

their way, and when they found that there 
proposed, v | 


per annum, he thought it was of 


aavise! 


was a |e 
of 1.5002. 


importance that they should know whe 
this lecal adviser was to | ‘| was 

information which, in his opinion, th 


House ought to possess, it being imtended, | 


he imagined, that 
should, in a great 
other legal Gentleman 


and it being unquestionable that very great 


measul 


| 
ie had d, 


supersede the 


responsibility would devolve on h 
letter of Lord Durham they were also in- 
formed, that the Lord High Commissione: 


im. By th 


was to have the services of four paid aides- | 


de-camp; and when he saw it stated, that 
they would be urgently required to ride 


fast all over the country, he was induced | 


to make some inquiry to ascertain the 
number of aides-de-camp that had been 
} 


mander as our service ever could boast 
The Duke of Wellington, when field mar- 
shall in 1815, found that six paid aides- 
de-camp were sufficient : but when he had 
the command not only of cur own army, 
but of the allied troops of all the foreig 

nations engaged with us in carrying on 
the war, had he eight ai ? 


No; he had only four. 
Chandos ) would put it 
whether there was any comparison 

instituted between the importance of the 
services likely to be rendered by the Lord 
High Commissioner in Canada, and that 
of the duties which were performed by the 
Duke of Wellington in the Peninsula? It 


should be stated, that the Duke of Wel- | 
lington had objected to officers being taken | 


from the ranks to serve as aides-d 
without permission 
But he begged to 
for ? 


station 


from head-quarters. 
ask what was all this 
If the noble Lord, high in rank and 
and 


one to this country 
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| would 


s-de-camp | pr 
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1 
looked with respect—if he were going to 


ne great country where splendor was 
required, and it would be desirable for the 
I s and pP wer Of his own country to be 
{ ryed, the case would be essentially 
( FERC u present \ ah Instan¢ 
( ivid i ome to a ce I wl 
Lik pl Was ul kt I 
he 1 Lord High ¢ niss 
\ in | pinion, moi kely to cil 
d il I | 
Proj A DY 
pos discontent which had lin 
( il, havine arisen ina t1 
{ the civil ex; | 
Ippose, at by carryit h him 
far ul Cl i =( 
ling hims 
he t b {us 
p ituy an extraordinar: of 
cence, h sh id to ic- 
n Calnine he disco it, and in 
re I n men’s 1 ind ft the n ro 
vernment ? He th ught, that the gallant 
Othcer who was now in Canada had the 
necessary degree of firmness, and was as 


the 
Hich 
ndor. He 
that such display 
country where one of the 


ney complained was, 


well able to conciliate as would be 
noble Earl in his capacity of Lord 
Commissioner with all his sple 
repeat 


wanted in a 


was not 


cat evils of which t 


the existence Oo! poverty to a great extent; 
1) exhibition of splendor there, was not 
] essar\ but was ! ly to 
‘ly received. H st say, he 
had a little surpr that n el 
(i n in the House had felt it hi 
( llude to this question, becaus 
i 
ll very well knew, I ver 
the hon Gentle i 
who used to be much in 1 bit of 
t 1 d ep interest in tl financial 
flairs of the e intry, and who, wl they 
sat on tl Opposition side of the Hous 
were alwavs aw ke to things of ft t rt 
ile s ild have been glad if some of those 
| Gentlemen had taken the matter up ; 
ut, they had been silent, feeline its 
mportance, he had considered it s duty 


to bring it under the consideration of 


, with the view of obtaining the ex- 


pression of theit opi n He must say 
he ¢ ! sider d it some thing in the natu 
lof a iob. H thought it probable that 
the noble Lord was looked upon with som 


degree of jealousy, and that to have found 
O 2 
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him an appointment at home suitable to 
his high rank and great ability, might 
have been an inconvenience. He thought 
it probable, that the Lord High Commis- 
sionership of Canada was given to the 
noble Lord with the view of removing 
him to a distant part, where he would not 
inconvenience the hon. Gentlemen oppo- 
site, and where he would have the oppor- 
tunity of displaying his talents and his 
power. He had no wish to deny to the 
noble Lord any portion of the credit that 
was due to him on account of his talents 
and worthiness as an English country gen- 
tleman; he knew he was greatly respected 
in the county where he resided, and he 
should lament if any thing he said were 
suffered to detract from what was due to 
the noble Lord in that capacity. One of 
the questions which he wished to ask the 
Government was, whether the noble Lord 
was to be allowed any outfit? In the re- 
ports of his intended magnificence, they 
had heard of the plate he proposed to take 


with him, and of the great number of 


servants that were to be hired, and he 
thought that the questions which naturally 
resulted from such reports were—was the 
country to be charged with the outfit ? 
and if it were, what was to be the cost? 
Would they allow him the same outfit as 


was allowed to the Governor-General of 


India or to the Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland 
—say 20,0002. or 30,0007.2 Would they 
do this, or would they give him neither 
allowance for outfit nor fixed salary, but 
say he should have the power of putting 
the country to an unlimited expense ? 
the latter were the proposition, he would 
say, he decidedly objected to it; he 
thought it would create a precedent that 
would be dangerous in itself, and that 
such an arrangement was not likely to be 
of the slightest benefit. What were the 
opinions of the noble Lord himself ‘on 
such subjects. In the year 1817, when 
Mr. Lambton, he made a severe attack 
on Mr. Canning, the expenses of the right 
hon. Gentleman’s embassy to Lisbon being 
then under consideration, He thought he 
could not do better than quote part of the 
speech of the noble Lord on that occasion. 
On the 6th of May, in 1817, towards the 
end of a very long speech, Mr. Lambton 
said: —‘* Under all these considerations, 
he called on the House to come to a deci- 
sion on the merits of the case. He had now 


to put to the test the sincerity of the 
professions of the House, of economy and 


It 
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vigilance over the extravagant conduct of 
Ministers. He showed them a case in 
which the public money had been most 
culpably and disgracefully squandered ; 
no sort of necessity had been shown, in 
the papers which the Government had 
submitted, as their justification : on the 
contrary, every document tended to prove 
most clearly, that in no one instance had 
they more abused the confidence reposed 
in them by Parliament than in the present. 


‘If in these times of distress and discontent 
it was important for the House, to acquire 
|a reputation of strict public virtue and 


incorruptibility, they would mark their 
sense of this proceeding, and show the 


| people that they still retained within them- 


selves the means of satisfying their just 


| claims, and of protecting them against the 


culpable and profligate extravagance of 
Ministers.”* In conclusion, he would 
call on the House to watch narrowly, the 
expense that the country would be put to 
on account of this mission. Lord Gosford 
was able to carry on the government at 
an expense of 8,000J., and he did not see 
why any one who was going out with the 
same rank should have the power of put- 
ting the country to a greater expense. 
There was, to be sure, one title added to 
the name of the noble Lord, which was 
not allowed to that of Lord Gosford; the 
noble Lord was Lord High Commissioner, 
and Lord Gosford was High Commissioner 
only; but was that a difference such as 
would justify them in allowing to the noble 
Lord an unlimited power_of expending the 
public money? He now begged to move 
the resolution which he had already read. 
Mr. Praed in seconding the motion, ob- 
served, that the present was one of those 
cases whicn especially required to be 
brought under the consideration of the 
House of Commons, and he begged it to be 
distinctly understood, that no part of its 
effect would be to deprive the noble Earl 
of any of the just means or advantages 
necessary to an effective discharge of his 
duty. Of what importance to him could 
be a few aides-de-camp, moreor less,or an 
additional lieutenant or two? But an abuse 
of liberal expenditure would be not only 
a waste of the public money, but possibly 
an impediment to the public service ; for 
let it not be forgotten, that the noble Earl 
was going out to a colony, especially jea 
lous of superfluous expense; that the de- 


* Hansard, vol, xxxvi. p. 166. 
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stated, that the calculations of the mother | 
country with regard to expense were w holly | 
unsuited to the circumstances of our North 
American colonies. Mr. John Neilson 
one of those examined was this | 
question -—** You approve of the cession 


asked 


{Apri 3} 


puties from Lower Canada had expressly | said on his arrival in America | 
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1e would af 
ford—what? further information ? Nosuch 
thing, he might, perh 


oy aps, require further 
executive assistance, 


Then there was tl 
legal adviser, who was to supersede the 
Attorney and Solicitor Gener il: the H« 


certainly required some expl hation on 
} 


of the whole revenue, provided a sufficient | this subject. Now, he asked with his 
civil list be secured ?” He answered,} noble Friend, what were they to cet by 
“‘ Certainly. ‘They are very bad managers | this mission? He looked at it with tl , 
of our revenue in England: they are! ¢ st suspicion, because he did not a 
accustomed in their own persons, to a far | ti ipate any great benefits from H 
larger scale of expenditure than we are} would not say anything as to the | nal 
here, and they are unfitted to deal with a! fitness of the noble Earl— that 1 be 
public revenue so moderate as ours.” So! trenching on the prerogative of the ( vn; 
much for the testimony of one qualified to | but he thought all this parade—tl four 
pronounce an opinion ; but what said the} paid, and four unpaid aides-de-camp— 
letter of Lord Durham itself, who was now | were, particularly as the rebellion was put 
going out to Canada with an equipment} down, extrem¢ ly useless on a mission, th 
and cortége that would astonish the peo-| end of which was, merely to carry int 
ple of that colony ? It was a letter in fect a commission of inquiry to add to 
every respect most unsatisfactory: it for-| our already immense mass of Canadiiu 
med no guide as to the nature of the! information. He expected { o from 
duties which the noble Lord would have} this inquiry, but another great blu k, 
to discharge. In answer to an inquiry | like the last. For the reas 
with regard to expense, he says, ‘ that | which these considerations suggested, h 
being intrusted with a separate commis-/| should give the motion his support, coufi 
sion for the adjustment of weighty affairs,| dent that it was a resolut which ¢ 
affecting the permanent welfare of all het | House ought to pt 1 t 
Majesty’s possessions in North America, | the same time, that the mission it 
I must require for the due performance of | had reference, would end in failure and 
these multifarious and important functions | disappointment, as 
the most zealous and efficient co-opera- | “St. Paul’s er ( Liu t to | 
tion.” He (Mr. Praed) desired to know | “ After large | 
how it happened that the noble Earl was} Lord John Russell must, in 
to have the adjustment of any affairs | pla remark, that the nol I 
whatever. Surely it was understood that | followed a very bad pract ’ he was 
he was going out not to settle, but merely | not the beginner of it, of | forward 
to inquire ; from his letter, however, the! a motion like th presen <i- 
very contrary would appear, and when | derabl importance, without having given 
asked for precise sums, and items of ac-| the House any previous information 
count, he replied to the inquiry with a | specting i The noble Lord wa 
statement about multifarious and impor-j that Lord Durham was about to discharg 
tant duties to perform. a most imp rtunt duty—the noble Lord 
“ With trope and metaphor his Lordship comes; | ae ene that nd Durham path eon. 
“ Phrases for figures, similes for sums.’’ }out to Canada to fill a most important 
| situation-——the noble Lord was awar 

His Lordship also stated, that he would the Government had. charsed the nob 
require four paid aides-de-camp. Were} Far] with verv high duties, and that 
these to be for the purpose of carrying | were responsible to the country { ‘ 
important communications, or were they | app thee’ nil 
merely to swell the pomp and splendor} noble Lord had thoueht pro , , 
of the Governor ? His Lordship then | fyrward a motion inculpati: a I iD 
proceeded to say, that he had now given ham, and this, too, without giving any 
all the information he could afford, and, notice to the House that such a motion was 


considering that all this information had | 
been given fourteen days before, and con- 

sidered unsatisfactory, it was rather curious | 
that his Lordship should say, at this time | 


His Lordship 


it was all he could afford. 


to be made. The noble Lord had enly 
told them that he 
of the House to the subject. 
ordinary way of giving notice on that 
it was not to be supposed would be the 


Wd eall t} ittention 


was the 


which 


| 
| 
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ubject matter of a motion, or which, if a 
on it, was one that could 
not be obje ected to. The noble Lord lad 
m«¢ rely told the House he would call attcn- 


} 


motion were mad 


iC 


tion to the subject. If then a contrary 
practice were to be introduced, if it was 


intended that when a motion of censur 
upon an individual were to be se ae it 
to be brought forward without any pr 

party then 


any 


was 
vious information to the 
he could not that such practice 
would be useful to that House. With r 


lid think that 


accused, 


say, 


spect to the motion itself, | le ( 


it was one of a very paltry character. As 
to the hon. Gentleman who seconded th 
motion, he seemed to know nothing either 
of the state of Canada 

were under consid 

been disturbed by unac: 
too, having likewise been agitated by the 
discords between the different bodies com- 
rising her Legislature, that Hlouse had 
thought proper to suspend her . ure 
altogether, with the view of Lr. 
rangements, if it were possible, for having 
an harmonious Gover nt established. It 
was proposed to intrust, under such cir- 
cumstances, very great and important duti 
in that country to an individual who: 
talents, and whose accomplishments, and 
whose fitness for such an office the nobl 
Lord had not denied. The noble Lord had 
not stated a single objection to that appoint- 
ment, no more than any other Member of 
the House during the discussions upon thi 
measure had attempted to show, that tl 
person who had been selected by the Go- 


vernment was not perfectly fitted = the 
office, and who had undertaken its duties, 
as he thoroughly believed, from a sincere 
wish to serve his country. No one had 
attempted to show, that the noble Earl was 
not pr rfectly competent to dischar rge 
functions of so high and important a situa- 
The only attack which noble 
had made was upon the expenses of 
1e mission of Lord Durham. He said, 
the motion of the Lord was 
merely an attempt to cramp the exertions 
of the Governor-General. It was merely 
an attempt at attack upon a minor point, 
when all the attacks upon the greater part 
of the measure had failed. It was only an 
attempt to aim at the smaller matters con- 
nected with the mission, and it was, too, an 
attempt to raise unfounded prejudices for 
the purpose of baffling in some degree the 
effect of the mission intrusted by the Go- 
to Lord Durham. It was this, 
else. The noble Lord had 
respect to Lord Durham, 


he 
tion. the 
Lord 
+} 


that noble 


vernment 
and nothing 
proposed, with 
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that his expenses should be defined, and 
that they ought to be measured by the ex- 
penses of Lord Gosford, and the noble 
Lord seemed to imaging that Lord Gos- 

| ford had been sent to Canada to receive a 
salary for his services. Lord Gosford had 
not been sent to Canada with a salary—lx 
had been sent with the mere ordinary form 


of having his expenses paid, with certainly 
the instruction that economy should be 
attended t 3 and it was also to be obs« rved 


that Lord Gosford had with him two other 


Commissioners, whose expenses were not 
| included in the account referred to by the 
noble Lord. But then it was to be remem- 
bered, that Lord Durham was intrusted 
with functions which had nothing to do 


Lo Lord 
be ing 


al 


been confided 


Durham, | 


with those that hn: 
Gosford. Lord 


Gov rnor-General of (¢ 


eS81des 


anada, Was 


hi igh Commissioner over other provinces in 
North Americz, and, in addition to hi 
ther most important duties, he had, tog 
ther with a Council to be named by him- 
elf, to frat for the regulation of 
Canada until the Legislature, to be after- 
wards sanctioned by Parliament, was esta- 
blished. It was to be recollected, too, that 
a Legislature had existed in Canada during 
the pee that Lord Gosford was governor. 
The noble Lord knew, that the machinery 
of that Legislature was carried on at very 
considerable expense. The amount of the 
sums paid in the veer to the Speaker and 
Members of the House of Assembly, during 
| the time that the Constitution was in force, 
was very ce tdi: ; so that if the noble 
Lord meant to contend, that the whole of 
the expense of Lord Durham’s mission was 


to fall upon this country, it was to be re- 
|membered that the total amount of the 
whole of the revenues of Canada, a great 
part of wl —_ were consumed in the ex- 


> Legislature, were expenses 


penses of 
© incurred during the time 


that woul 


ithat Lord Durham would stay in. Lower 
Canada. The noble Lord had, indeed, said 
that many remarks had been made with 
respect to the expenses of Lord Durham’s 


mission, Which were not to be found in the 
Now, as to the particular number 
of servants and grooms which Lord Dur- 
ham meant to take out, he could not give 
the noble Lord any information ; but then 
he was aware that rumours, and unfounded 
rumours too, had been circulated for the 
purpose of injuring Lord Durham’s repu- 
tation. One of these rumours was to the 
effect that Lord Durham was to be furs 
nished with an extensive service of plate. 
The origin of that rumour was, that Lord 


papers. 
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Durham had sent his plate to a goldsmith for | pose of their enactment, before t! pecial 
the purpose of having it valued, E ene | Ge |. of which he was | 

suring it during its passage to Canada He ventured iy, tl 

And that was one of the rumours which the | of t lents, as Lord Durham was, wl 


noble Lord naturally believed, and which | particu rly fitted | for tl 


he thought, per } vot 1 | } 
ic thought, } rhaps him in thie vern yet lt ¢ a } 
course Of procee ling ne had adopted. ih rom him ti he ¢ pl hi 


noble Lord had uisOo % luded to th aides- ives ier the circumstal vould | 
de-camp app inted by Lord rham ; | 1 il without hi ice dvi 


and the noble Lord had als ht fit i fully « etent to discharge tha 


upon the present occasion, he did ni if him, novl Lord | 
whether rightly or wrongly, to atta lluded t tl tt 


her Majesty’s Governm« for Lord Dur- |G Canada, 
ham’s b ing sent to 4 nada A t i h ii 


hon. Grentleman, who ided the mo- with those lat 


tion, his ignorance made him think, that | question | itself to this: M 

all danger was at an end. On ti ( ~ I lclh Ui r be left he d tion 
trary, the state of Canada v is critical. it md sib ity the Gover 

was to be observed, that the situation to | the t1 ? When Lord Durl 

which Lord Durham had nm nominated | tl r t ( 

was much more consonant with t! t 1 | t 

situation of TOVE or-general of In 1, Or | VIEW O a t y DelIe\ t] ( 
that of an ordinar\ i - | 
Lieutenant of Ireland, w \ in \ a { 

be, had always four aides. ( l - | was 1 ware of 

Ne rally ral ot] rs Wer a] | Vv h pi t] 

him. The noble Lord had mention t] the app th tself w l 

name of the Duke of Wellin i ie, Nov ie noble J 1 | th: 
was only for the t 1 by y of magn of 


judice in the 


Lieutenant of Ireland might be, he it |} d ir t rm t provi of 


would be unfair to 1p itut ich - This was by tl 

rison between hu | | 

lington, and to say of 1 he w 


to be placed on an equalitv v ith t kk ( t \ 
of Wellington, who had commanded all the lay ; 1 


arnues of Europe. ine wer ¢ - haracter, 


they were attached, and the office to which | 1 gave h 

they belong { He hink, th 

was one reason why Lord Durham should i tha rv 

have the number ides- whi nob Lord had 
had been objected to, and ti 3, | * exal , and b 
thought, a per! ctly valid one ; it W 

he might wish to make conti tial col Durham am 1 whi \ i 
munications with the other governors of | ton, he had 

the North American provinces, or the Bri n of Mr. Canning [, 
tish minister at Washn n, and might | Lh sO 

think it better to intrust an aide-de-cam milar to the m 1 wht | 
to proceed with them, than transmit them | Uu1 1 been e} i 


by post, or send them by acommon courier. | 01 tion could be of simiat 


Another appointment of Lord DVurl un’s | He thought, notwithstand: pl i 
had also been much critici d—it was tha eck h of My {al 

of ‘a legal adviser.” On this subject, it did, perhaps, he had muade—tl 
might be observed, that pecul 
were imposed upon Lord Durham: for he | had been sent upon an e: 
had to consider whether he shouk without 
forward certain propositions, for the pur-! incurring the expense, and that there wa 


hi) 

| | 

oO 

| 

l 

| hi } 4 
wer yeed to Ince i) til \ 
dered as to wl were at the 1 it th tu | ; 
ink 
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necessity for sending Mr. 
nor was there any weighty 
lar business to be performed. 
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Can- 
and 


He 


observation of a 


no real 
ning, 
partici 
remembD Sarcastic 
( this oceasit n who said t 

vhatever you in the Opposition 


may of the competency or incom- 
petency of those who fill certain situa- 
tions in the Government, you cannot, at 
least, denv that our ambassador to 7s 
is fully competent to hold that situation.” 
lt was, then, upon that objection, that 
Lord Durham had founded his motion 
against Mr. Canning ; but then he had 
never denied, nor at any former tim 


important duties were to be 
ereat charges must inc 
Where a] iblic d ity was to b 
and an n idual was chosen by 
reign to perform an arduous duty, that in 
such a case, the expenses were, to a certain 
degree, to be regarded asa matter of indif- 
ference, and it was left to circumstances to 
determine them; and as a proof of this, he 
referred to peech of Earl Durham upon 
t very motion vecting Mr. Canning 
Upon that occasion, it was said by Lord 


Durham, that 


{ COMMONS} 


} Was no 


| business 


| charged, and 


portant duties to be 


“The expense of Sir ¢ harles Stuart had | 
been referred to, but that could form no pre- 
cedent for the expenditure of the right hon 
Gentleman. The whole of Sir Charles Stuart’s 
expenses were occasion: l by the Peninsular 
war. He tually held the 1 s af Portu 

ese Governm« ile was a member, he be- 
lieved, the nt memberof ncy, 

Ly ( lt sur the who f his large 
litul ) urge th 1 official d 
ties of his situati But tl ca was very 
aiimereut wh i¢ war hh d ( and when 
the amba lor was no longer a member of the 
Portuguese government,’ 

There Lord Durham had given as a| 
reason for the expenses of Sir C. Stuart’s | 
mission, his bel an efficient member of 

ic regency, and holding the 1 _ of the | 
Portugu vernment. Then by this it 

d | 1 Du ian h id anti d 
the noble Lord’s motion, and, at the very 
Vas in forwa rd his own 
m m res ine as if he | 
were gual yx against the attack that was 
aiierw irds to b made on himself : for he 
justified expense when, according to his 
own words, there must be a “ large ex- 
penditure incurred in the discharge of high 


official duties.” In the discharge of the 
duties he had de¢ 
must be ineurred. There 


Hi 


ver expens S 
been many 


vol, 


nsard, 
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instances of cases in which large expenses 
were incurred upon special missions ; and, 
before he sat down, he meant to read for 
the House a few of the cases in which they 
had been incurred. It might be thought 
that this was not a good system, and that 
it ought to be abolished. He did not think 
so. It had always been the system acted 
upon in this country. An ordinary salary 
was allotted for ordinary services; but, upon 
special when were 
sent out spe had no limited time 
to stay, mor exact expenses to incur, a 
different course had been adopted. Here 
were afew of the Instances in which special 


occasions, and 


cially, and 


persons 


expenses had been incurred:—1808, Mr. 
kbam B rere, Spain, 12,3071, September 


1808, to September 1809 ; 1808, Mr. Vil- 
Portuga 17,.500/., November 1808, 
to February 1810; 1809, Marquess Wel- 
lesley, Spain, 13,5841., May to November 


1809; 1813, Earl of Aberdeen, Vienna, &e., 
15,2201., August 1813, to September 1814; 
1813, Earl of Clancarty, the Hague, &c., 
29,0051, November 1813, to May 1816; 
1814, Viscount Castlereagh, Frankfort and 
Clermont, 11,000/., January to June 1814; 
ditto, Vienna, 21,5061. June 1814 to April 
1815. What was the case with respect to 
expenses? There had been consider- 
able expenses Incurred in the attendance 
upon Congress, at which the affairs of Eu- 
arranged. The objection 
nning’s embassy to Lisbon was, 
incurred where there 
there was no im- 
to be done. But Lord 
as engaged upon important 
it was not his fault if great 
<peuses were incurred. He did not believe, 
that any purty in the House denied, tha 
important duties were to be performed. It 


tiiose 


rope were to be 
to Mr. Ca 
that 


expe hses were 


court, and where 
( astl reag 


9 


was not, and it could not be denied, that 
these important duties were to be dis- 


could not be denied, that 
necessary, that a court should be 
Here, too, were most im- 
discharged, and yet an 
endeavour was made to nibble at the ex- 
to cut off a secretary, or to find fault 
S, for the purpose 
upon the House asa 
kind of popular motion. But to proceed 
with the expenses of special missions :— 
1815, Lord Castlereagh, Paris, 13,500/., 
June 1815, to January 1816; 1818, Lord 
Castlereagh, Aix-la-Chapelle, 7,948/., Au- 
December, 1818; 1825, Sir C. 
Lisbon and Rio, 24,647/., January, 
1826. This was a most 


it was 
attended to. 


penses, 
with a 
being palmed 


ry of servant 


of its 


to 
Stuart, 
1825. to October 


importent mission, for Sir C. Stuart was 


| 
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recollected the consequences, as by them a |} the 


constitution was introduced into Portugal. 


The expense of that mission, however, ap- | 


peared to be 2 1,074/. He had quoted thes¢ 
instances and examples of 


fArrit 3} 


special missions, | 


for the purpose of showing that Lord Dur- | 


| 


ham was not the first person sent by this 
country, who was not required to fix a very 


exact limit to his expenses beforehan 


Where great and important duties were to | 


be performed, the person chosen to perform 
them was one 
person best calculate 
portant duties. No exception should be 
made with respect to Lord Durham, in such 
a case, and under such circumstances. He 
found no one—not even the noble Lord 
who had brought forward the present mo- 
tion—to find fault with 

of Lord Durham, or to express a doubt as 
to the manner in which he would perform 


who was considered the 
1 to execute im- 


the qualific ati ms 


his duty. He said, then, that the state of 
Canada was most critical, and that much 
must depend upon the judgment and th 
energy shown by the noble Earl in the due 


execution, and the suitable 
his duty. He said, that one of the great 
faults of the Government of these North 
American colonies was, that the station 
generally of the Governor of those colonies 
Was not a station of more consideration, 
and of more importance than it had been, 
so that men of the highest talents might 
be induced to undertake the duties con- 
nected with the office of Governor. But, 
at all events, he did say, that at the present 


moment, they could not overrate the 


portance of those duties, or the necessity of 


having a man of the highest talents to 
execute them. ‘Therefore it was, that he 
asked of the House, if it wished to sce those 
duties well performed, not to cramp the 
exertions of Lord Durham, in performing 
such duties, by agreeing to the present 
motion. He asked of that House, if they 
were satisfied with the appointment that 
had been made, 


performance of 


if they would not censure 


what was just, if they would not throw an | 
impediment in the way of the good to be 


hoped from the future, not to 
paltry motion of this kind. 
that they now, by hesitating at the ex- 
pense likely to be incurred, would indi- 
rectly express that want of 
which the House would not express, when 
a motion to that effect was honestly brought 
before it. 


agree to a 


confidence 


Captain Wood was, he said, most will- 
ing to meet the challenge of the noble 


It was wished | 


{ of what the 


matter, 


as they might 


Lord Durham's 


the bearer of proposals, of which they all | Lord Durham. 
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They had not spoken of 

ilents of Lord Durham 
have ea and they had re- 
frained from doing so, not because they 
admired that noble Lord, but out of re- 


character and t 


spect to her Maj sty, who had app inted 
him. Respect for the prerog itive of the 
Crown was no ral th hon. Gentlemen 

pposite. A nobler cl: itive of his own had 


Member 


n ofhes , to the em- 


ted by the right hon. 


) 
for Tamworth, when 


bassy of Russia; but hon. Gentlemen op- 
posite searched the noble Lord’s speeches, 

1 found out an expression in which he 
Captain Wood) did not concur, and which 
he believed the noble Lord himself scarcely 
felt, and had made this expression a rea- 


son for an address to the Crown, that the 
noble Lord should not be appointed to his 
important office. THe (Cay tain Wood) 
| | irch through 


{ | sal en cht find 
him advocating the most extreme changes 
in the constitution, and prove him not to 
be the man to assuage in Canada those 
disc ntents, which the n ble Lord had 
been so active in raising in England. 

Mr. James was as anxious as any man 
inthe House to promote a wise economy, 
but he did not see how anything in the 
nature of a wise economy could be pro- 


Lord’s motion. He 
believed that Lord Durham had under- 


moted by the noble 


tal this arduous and onerous commis 
sion, most reluctantly—that, in fact, | 
ha only und rt k nD It to oblice her 
Majesty: and he did not conceive that 1 

uld hav been too much even if Go- 
vernment had givent ble Lord a carte 
hlanche to spend whatever h thought 
proper ; safely depending upon the noble 
Lord’s high honour and integrity, not to 
spend one pound more than he deemed 
ictually necessary for the purpose of car- 
rying his important mission to a satisfac- 
tory re sult. 

Colonel Schthorp did not mean to do any 


thine which should disoblige her 


Majesty. 
The noble Lord talked of the motion being 
a paltry one; he had never heard a more 
yaltry re ply than the noble Lord's. The 
House was entitled to an explicit statement 
expense of this mission would 
be. This was, forsooth, called a reformed, 
retrenching Government; but they seemed 
to him to be carrying on a continuous, 
fraudulent system of increasing the ex- 


) 


country. The fact of the 


as the noble Lord near him had 


enses of the 


Lord, as to the character and talents of just said, was, that Ministers found Lord 


Ot 

| 
| 

7 
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Durham rather ap inconventent hnbour, 
to the 


tan 
Gistall 


so they pul the count 


sending him a lon 


ry 


e, out of their 


way. Whatever opinion the noble Lord 
might have, about the rey ts circulated 
on this subject, he believed a great many 


of them to be 
concern Was a man 
Mr. Ellice, jun., (St. 


late hour of the night, 


House wit! 
that it was necessary 


not 
he House, much less so 


Dut very few 
set 


on that side of th 


humble an individual as himself, to det 

the appointment of Lord Durham Che 
best proof of the excellen¢ f that ap- 
pointment was, the bitte: ss and mal y= 


nityzwith which it was assailed by hon, 
Mem! 


mence with which hon. 


ers opp site. 


attacked Loid Durham, would only ret ie! 


his character higher, and his appointment 
more popular than ever. Hie did not, of 
course, SU} ose that th ple f ti 
country be ill natured « 1 to 
say, that the noble Lo n bi for- 
ward this motion, wa ctua y any 
feeling of lousy tl he had not ! 
deemed a bette iticator than Lord 
Durham, or that the hon. Seconder of the 
motion was Influenced b feeling of 
annovance at not having been lected 
the best possibl legal adviser; but the 
people of this country w L si d say 
that the motion was brought forw l 
spirit of enmit | i } 
the basis of w W \ that 
Lord Durha \ ut to proceed 


Import nt mmission, Wne word wilh re 


to himself. It had been stated, that it 
would have been more economical if he 


had been paid a salary, 


Tory print of that morning, that his salary 


was described as /. s. d. with nothing 
underneath. 1 could only state, that 
when the communication was first made 
to him with regard to accepting this : 
pointment of pris ecretat sala 
proposed. He, without a moments | - 
tion, refused positively togoout on th 


terms, because he thought himself amply 
for any tre 


remunerated 
lission that w 


should take in the 1 to take 
place, by the happy results that he hoped 
occur. Deeply interested a 


would he 
1 that affected that country, 


was, in all 
the result of the mission 


desirable change in the affairs of ¢ 


ida, 
he should feel himself amply remunerated 
for any mere personal trouble that could 


an 


f;COMMONS} 


expense yf 


Lord Durham's Misswi 


rea 
, LAKC the 


perform. 


place, and 


services th 


| oir Ou mcre:iy Im 
quence of th sions that had been 
mace tO Lit ip ntiment of a le cal advi 


an adviser could be appointed, 


. 1 1 
of course he to it for granted that there 
ist be something to advi pon li oat 


the laws of C 


was to be upon nada, h 

must remind the House of what had hay 

pen 1 to th Hollander, who cam to 
Enoland to teach Duteh, and who found 
that it is first necessary for him to learn 
English. So if t leeal adviser was to 
ro to Canada, toa e ul 1 the la Ol 
Can . he must first learn them. But if 
this \ not the purpos of the appoint- 
ment, perhaps it was t idvise as to what 
ought to be the constitution, or what per- 
I nt sure should be adopted with 
regal to anada,. should object to 


Ol} ct to strike 
Canada by the 


y 


ol lawver, however able. H 
| 
tl fore, ded the lezal 
1, } } 
viSCi, y Sh ad tcl 
iccount as to what wert! t be his func 
t i W d to hear fi 1 ti nobl 


Lord (Lord n Ru wha lily were 
to be the functions of that gentleman. 

H hy l be ded to Ih 
the cours rt thea t felt called upon 
to address a fet ls to the House. He 
must Ky { he heard with 
creat } t, th le Of the 
I i yn th It Vas e first tiine 
that he ev | economy professed by 
r em OI t O} siti side of the 
H he could not believe, that they 
could b riou it appeared to him, 
that hon. Gentlemen opposite had brought 
forward this subject, in order to annoy 
the gentlemen on that ( ministerial) side 
of the House; and this, too, without any 
serious intention of carrying It into effect 
He had never h rd a won ¢ f this pur- 
port proceed from the other side of the 
House before that night. When he lo ked 
it what thei ynduct was with regard to 


hem make n¢ 


position to sending out brigades of ards 
and wh letachments of troops at an ex- 
pence of about 400,0002.—were they, after 
this, to refus latitude to the individual 


ye accountable for the result 


y expensive preparation t 


ippeared to him, that by such a proce d- 
ing they were stultifying thems¢ lves. Thi 
was the language made use of by the 
noble Lord who made this motion. N 


N 


(Andrew's) at that 
Ma would trouble the 
| rds. He did | 
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man of sense could object to the words « 1 fal \] 4 
the motion; but he judwed « { 
by the language used by those wl \ | ] 
forward the motion. What was th 1 

of the expenses ol this miss { 
ed by the papers before the y, that his 
more than 3,500/. He saw noth 

down for the Earl of Durl WW 
was, indeed, the legal adviser, about \ \ , 
so much fuss had been t me ( 
tlemen Opposite, seemed to be very 
and jealous on this point. He called uy been 
the noble Marquess to look att real ex 

pense of this mission, ‘J e was n 

in the papers belor the | \icem- 
that the expense would be V I 
the mission of L heat 
was, let the noble Marquess 

if, indeed, | adde to U i 1 to the 
mission, the exper vould 
many regiments of infantry \ esen- 
of cavalry, there would appear t | ap- 
considerable expense i Wus 
Durham as governor, a his would , it 
very expensive i int 
posal of the n | 
eflect which every body = 
that the expe: hou kept in- 
reasonable bound ( \ 
station of Lord Durham; t t 

the langua t <hi- 
made? ‘The bitterness of | | 
showed, that ther mie i 

background. Wasit not : us 
tempt to retaliate for the a 

of the Marquess of | 
should lke to know, wl 

Lord, the Member Nort ] 

approved of this motion o1 

the speech of the hon, and int Mem- 
ber for Middlesex show the bitter t 
which this attack was mad upon the ] ihe 
of Durham, and did not that speech los) 
that this motion was now brought f 

because the Marquess of Londonderry 
attacked and prevented from going \ L. 
mission. Did not this debate OW, 
this was a mere formal question, i S ] 
was not a question of ten, tw Le ve that 
twenty thousand pounds—the whole ten The 
of the debate showed, that it was a - 4 ! 
personal attack upon the Larlot rham. i ul tl Ol 
{t did not appear to him to be a it n 
of economy one way or the othe I lar t any 
mere personal attack, and he therefore | | tua $a senti- 
could not support it. ments to put ques- 


Mr. Lambton said, it had not been his 
intention to obtrude upon the House on 
this subject, for reasons which it wa 
necessary to mention, 


not 


But an expression | 


ns t His e reia : ihe noble 
had 


t 


Aid bal 


that should be put to him for many nights 


5 
ag 
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running. He could only say, that he 
would not have risen if it had not been for 
an observation which he conceived to have 
been personally offensive to his noble re- 
lative; and he could only say, in conclu- 
sion, that his noble relative had accepted 
this most important and difficult situation 
at great self-sacrifice; and he could as: | 
sure the House that nothing on earth could | 
have induced his noble relative to accept 
the situation but an imperative sense of 
public duty. 

Lord John Russell, in rising to set the 
House right, begged to say that with re- 
gard to the first resolution he wished to 
move the previous question. 

Sir R. Peel said, he had heard such ex- 
traordinary comments made in the course 
of this debate upon the motives of his 
noble Friend with whom this motion had 
originated, and upon the demand made in 
the House of Commons with respect to the 


public expenditure, that he felt it abso- 
lutely necessary to rise for the purpose of | 
protesting against the precedent sought to 
be established. He thought, that the hon. 
Gentleman, who, with a very natural feel- 

ing, prompted by fraternal affection, had 
risen on that side of the House, could not 
imply, that the Opposition had shown any 
disposition unfairly to question the ap- 
pointment of Lord Durham. He did _ not 
consider, that they were entitled to callin 
question the qualifications of the Earl of 
Durham for the office to which he had been 
appointed. Her Majesty had the un- 
questionable prerogative of selecting whom | 
she should think proper to fill that office ; 
and he should think it inconsistent with 
the respect which he owed to the Crown 
and the privileges which the Crown exer- 


cised, if he made the particular qualifica- 
tions of the noble Earl the subject of dis- 
cussion in the House of Commons. He 
must say, that he had not heard in the 
course of the debate upon the Canadian 
affairs any expression which Lord Durham | 
had a fair right to complain of. He did | 
believe, that never had any appointment 
been made which, considering the excite- 
ment that prevailed with respect to party 
politics, had been treated with more per- 
fect fairness by the opponents of her 
Majesty’s Ministers than the appointment 
of Lord Durham. He considered this 
question to be one entirely apart from the 
jurisdiction of the House of Commons; 
but, at the same time, he must contend 


for the absolute right of the House of 


Commons to bring forward propositions 
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relative to the public expenditure. And 
he must say, that the noble Lord (Lord 
John Russell) had not discharged his duty 
ina manner becoming a Minister of the 
Crown when, upon this question of ex- 
pense being raised, the noble Lord im- 
puted it to unbecoming ‘motives. What 
would have been said of the Op position, 
in the Government, if the Opposition had 
questioned the expenditure of any public 
office, if no satisfactory answer had been 
given to the question, but they had taunted 
their opponents with unfairness, or if, 

thee ense of a public estab- 
lishinent or arrangement, they had imputed 
to the Opposit ion that they ‘had been in- 
fluenced by motives of party hostility or 
mean malignity? Such conduct would 
have been justly characterised as little 
short of treason to the privileges of the 
House of Commons, and an insult to the 
understanding of its Members. In pro- 
his concurrence with the course 
pursued throughout the Canada discussion, 
he neither meant to raise any question as 
to the qualifications of Lord Durham, nor 
did he then question them in the slightest 
degree ; but, consistently with that inten- 
tion, he had a perfect ri ght, and after the 
manner in which he hac l challenged 
he would exercise the right of inquiry, 
whether or not the establishment proposed 
for Lord Durham did not exceed the just 
bounds of economy? He did not in this 
respect find any fi 1ult with Lord Durham— 
the fault he found was with her M: ajesty’s 
Government. He must say, that the first 
letter written by Lord Glenelg to Lord 
Durham, the first letter that appeared in 
the papers, was a letter without precedent 
as being addressed by a Minister of the 
Crown toa public officer. The House 
would from thence see, that ifthe estab- 
lishment proposed by Lord Durham had 
been ten times more extravagant than it 
was, the imputation would not have rested 
upon the department which left Lord 
Durham the exclusive judge of his own 
expenditure. He would ask, was it ever 
known, that a Minister of the Crown ad- 
dressed a letter of this kind to a public 
officer about to proceed in the execution 
of his duty? Supposing it were desirable 
to prescribe beforehand the establishment, 
what authority ought there be to limit 
that establishment? Was it the indi- 
vidual himself, or was it the Treasury, after 
communication with that individual, and 
with the department to which he was re- 


sponsible [Lord John Russell; So it was]. 


fess or 
fessing 
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The noble Lord said so it was. 
at the letter of Lord Glenelg. No previous 
arrangement having been made on the 
subject, it apparently never occurred to the 
Government to determine what ought to 
be the proper outfit or establishment. But 
here was the letter of Lord Glenelg :- 


But look 


g-street, March 24,1 
“My Lord—I have the honour to inf 
you, that a pion has been expressed by a 
Member of the House of Com mons in hi : 


ay 
p’s establish- 


British Nort h 


that a statement of your Lordsh 
ment as Governor-General of th 


American provinces, and her Majesty’s high 
Commissioner for the adjustment of certain 
affairs in Canada, should be laid before th 
House. Lord John Russell, on the part of 
her Majesty’s Government, having assented to 
this request, I shall be obliged, if your Lord- 


ship will furnish me with a statement of your 
establishment for this purpose. 
I have, 
Signed GLENELG.” 
“The right hon. the Earl of Durham, G.C, | 
B,, &c. &c.”’ 
He would say then, upon the terms of 
this letter, which was to be consulted for | 
the purpose of ascertaining the meaning 
of the writer, that it appeared to him that 
never were terms made use of which could 
more clearly acknowledge Lord Durham 
as the judg re of the establishment which 
ought to accompany him to Canada; and 
he was surprised that Lord Durham, with 
the natural desire of every man going 
any eminent service, in the first place, that 
that service should be effectually per- 
formed, and next, that those who accom- 
pany him should be amply 
did not seek for a still 
establishment: but the 
country should be the 
this natural feeling in its officer, 
curtail within proper limits the 
ment with which he ought to be accom- 
panied. The course pursued by her 
Majesty’s Government, he repeated, was 
entirely without precedent. He was bound | 
to say of these estimates, admitting to the 
full extent the natural desire on the part 
of the noble Lord to insure the efficiency | 
of his mission, and admitting also, that 
true economy often consisted in a sound 
and exercise of liber: ality, ad- 
mitting the weight of all these considera- | 
tions, he was bound to say, that he thought | 
the sobte Lord’s estimate of the expenses 
of his mission to be much larger than was 
necessary. First, there was a chief 
cretary, with a salary of 1,300/. a year, 
then a military secretary at 700/. a year, 
and then two under-secretaries ; he did not ! 


on 


emunerated, 
extensive 
of the 
correct 
and 


establish- 


nore 
treasury 
judge to 
to 


judicious 


se- 


{Aprit 3} 


| pating what 
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mean to say 200 secretaries, though, per- 
haps in so saying he might only be antici- 


was to follow; but there 
were two under-secretaries at 300/. a year 
each, and then, besides all these, were to 
be a private secretary, and a legal adviser. 
Now, looking at appointments only, 
if his opin subject, he 
s bound to s } | , lered the: 
is boun< say ,tbat he cous ed them 


no, 


these 


| +} 
WaS asKed On Lhe 


ex linely laree; he thought them enor- 
is in! rence totl duti +h were 
to bi med. With respect lezal 
advise th a salary of 1,4 -year, 
the 1 l, the Secretary for the 
Home Depaitment, said, that he was not 
in the slizhtest degree aware of who was 
intended to fill that situation Now, that 
being the eas , he was really sorry for ei 
no Lord’s ignorance on t! subjec 
Che ble Lord was, in this instance, like 


the phoenix, a vast species alone, for he 
could venture to say, the noble Lord was 
the only man in House who did not 
know who the legal adviser of Lord Dur- 
ham was to be. He would undertake, at 
least, to say, that there were many Mem- 


bers composing what was termed ‘* her 
Majesty’s opposition” who could confi- 
dentially inform the noble Lord upon the 


ume. | Hecert uinly 
himself enti- 


| 1] Ay 
subjectifcalled upon. [.\ 


should not i considered 


ive 

tled to name the individual to whom he 
referred, as the communication had been 
made to him privately, and it might pos- 
sibly happen that he was mistaken. But 
of this he was quite sure, that in the com- 
munication which had been made to him, 
trap had not been laid for the purpose 
of misleading heap And as the hon. and 


learned Member for Liskeard was one of 
those who « alla upon him to name the 


led legal ad 


inten lviser of Lord Durham 
he would only say, that when the hon. 
and Jearned Gentleman said to him, ‘ I 


shall not be among yeu when the contro- 


that ob- 


verted Election Biil is discussed,” 
servation gave him distinctly tounderstand, 
that at the period in question the hon. 


and learned Gentleman’s face would be di- 
rected tow 


her Majesty. 


the western poss« ssions of 


Now, 


this was an inference, 


which, re line the declarations of the 
ton. and learned Gentleman himself, with 
the rumours “whi ch were previously in cir- 
culation on the subject, he thought a very 
remarkable one Vo!] Oh, then, the hon. 
| and learned Member went out gratuitously, 
| and in that case there was another candi- 
date for the office of egal adviser. He 


thought, that when any one who knew the 
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rumour previously in circulation, and then 
coupled with it the in formation which the 
hon. and learned Gentleman 
to confide to him, that he shoul 


here when the Controverted Elections B * 
was discussed, he might very fairly infer, 
that nothing would induce the hon. and 
learned Member to abandon this measure, 
but the hope of render ne v luable servic 
to the public by ceiving legal advice to th 
Governor-General of the Canada Li 
was mistaken in drawing this conclus 

he could only Say th | 
sorry for it; but that, at the same t aa 
was one into which he had fa 

Liowever, the case mivbt be, he m t sav 
that he thought these hali-contidence 
were very inconvenient, or at 

hon. and learned Member oughi to ha 
added a po stscript or warning t » tl 
effect :—‘* Mind, 1 am not going t be 
legal adviser to the Governor-Get ot 


the Canadas.” He must say, that he was 
rejoiced to hear, that the hon. ana iearne 
Gentle man was not to be th legal adviser 
of Lord Durham; not from any personal 


ed Gentle- 


objection to the hon. and le 
man, or from any doubts as to b is 
cations for such an office; but because he 
thought that, if these appointments were 
too freely givento Members of Parliament, 
it might amount to a virtual evasion of the 
statute of Anne, which rendered the 


appointment to a new oflice inconsistent 
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| 
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must either hold the proposition that this 
was a subject \ which was not within the 
legit imate cognizance of the House of 
Commons, or must be gis to maintain 
that the resolution was niggardly and par- 
simonious in its allowance « of expenditure. 
The hon. Member for had 
taunted the hon. Member who had suc- 
ceeded him, ] 


Kilkenny 


for what had fallen from him 
on this oceasion, but did the hon. Mem- 


r twnean uct le | h as Membe for 
the county of Middlesex, or in the advo- 
cacy of the doctrines of economy lor it 

happen that the hon, G leman had 
not only ceased to rey ent the county of 

i x, but ipl tat right of 
House of Com nstomeddle in matters 

ne ft pubtic economy, without 

x] ng itself to the imputation of per- 

nal malignity, or disappointment, 1 

r unworthy 1otives to those who 
ught the subject forward. The hon 
\ utleman d lared, that this was the first 
occasion hich the advocacy of econ my 
had roc d | from this th “Oppos tion, 
side of the House.) Now, it was always 


a tedious and invidious task to « nter upon 


comparisons between the economical ar- 


rangements of one Government or another 
—but he would beg to state a few facts 


illustrative of the feelings of Government 
when he (Sir R. P eel) and his Friends 
were in oftice. Mr. Hume: I did not 


allude to you.| Oh, the hon. Member did 


with a seat in that House. Now, as to} not allude to hito (Sir Robert Peel.) ss 
the necessity for the office at all, he m haps, he only alluded to the young 

say that. considering that the Act which | Members of that side. However, he was 
Lord Durham would have to administer | goine to show that the attack of the hon. 
was one of the very plainest and simplest | Member against former Governments, on 
description, he thouzht that the takings ¢ { score of want of economy, was un- 
a law ROOTES. on the subject, in addition | '!ounded ; and he should proceed to prove 
to all t ver Secretaries, was qu un- | what he averred, by citing the practice of 
necessarv stn unealled for. ‘Then, again, | the Government in a precisely analogous 
Was ee P Int of outht, upon which he | case, when he was at the head of the 
thought that the House of Commons ought } Treasury On that occasion he, in con 
to ae some information. With respect | junction with his noble Friend (Lord 
to the motion of his noble Friend, the | Abs rdeen), advised his Majesty to send 
question was simply this; that the esta- | an individual out to the Canadas to per- 


; 
blishment of Lord Gosford was a fair pre- 
ident to regulate that of Lord Durha 
Now he p it to the Tlouse whether there 

anything unfair in this very 
proposition. The hon. Men - for Lime- 
rick, who considered that ve rd 1 Gosford’. 
establishment was too large, thought also 
that that of Lord Durham ought not to 
exceed it. If that 


My m- 
her’s view of the case, 


was simple 


were th he be 


} 
it would be impos- 


sible for him LO Oppose the pr sent motion, 
who opposed the motion, 


for he present 


individual 

ointment was an indivi- 
dual of the first rank and station, Lord 
Amherst; a nobleman holding the rank of 
Earl in this country, a nobleman of no 
obscure name or station, and one who had 
ubordinate office, but had 
r-Ge- 
georgeous and 
that 


let the m 


orm certain duties. The 
lected fort 


cently filled the office of Governo 
neral of India, all the 
royal splendo: surrounded 
apport nt. 


consider 


with 
which 
‘ 
ln the next place, 
the duties which Lord 


Amherst 
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would have to perform in 


Lordship was to be Govern 


Canada, and also his M 
Commissioner; so that, as 
went, the appointment was 
ous to that of 
which Lord Amherst w 

form were thus described in 
April 2, 1835, from I 


Lord Aylmer, ne to t} 
man the appoint f | 
l 
l 
Lower ( la, { 
il if } 
points of lis 
thy 


pply a rem 

found to ] t 

crifice he wot ! 

should | \ 

princi] S ot 

the ¢ 1 l 

DOSS ¢ ( \ 


The right hon. Baronet tl 
to state the duties which we 
the commission of his noble 
expr ssed his belief ‘* that 
hensive scheme of get 
might be adopted.” [‘* O/ 


1] 


Sir, said the right hon. Baron 


Lord Was allow. 


tant duties of Lord Du 


were, on 
filled both the offices of G 

Commissit ner, I don’t s LV, 
offices were exactly of equa 
I make every just 
count; but still thev were of 


nature; and Lord Am erst 


4 
high rank, and who had _ fill 
important offices, was selec 
former situation. Now, wl 

1 


establishment of, and the ey 
incurred by Lord An 

j ask the hon 


f April 


His att d the want i econ 
vol hy 

Vai sni eV 
| 
} 
i 
V 
{ 
i 
a cn neu } ( 
in | exe | ve, 

W n that mis I Vv 
i 

) | i 
| 
\ 
i 
j i] 
ryt | | 
} 
tw | 
a ( 
ne 
} 
ou led 
d } 
tl ( 
i 
tr 
\ 
ta 
i tl pubir ‘conomy., 


th CSa 
ite- 
(OT 
LUS We 
tw 
nr tical 
i 
fem 
t 
\ if 


cul 
1} 
whol 
t thos: 
tn 
tn 
me 
total 
( 


totol 
Lord 
tfit 


U 
I i} 
wil] | 
will still 
men 

iy 

\ herst 
+} 


| 
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Canada. ny of a Con- 
pal 
stv’s R 
$ very ana 
at to tes 4 
letter. ¢ 
\ ht 
ha 
| | 
\ equal Objyec- 
n 
tated th provinee, and which ha 
afflicted his M sty” 
end, it will | i 
new aninqg y into every \ 3 
} 
to examine ev. f co : 
e fundar ‘ 
tself, an 3 
: 
: 
\ 
that 
1en proce itfit 
the arrange- 
Friend, » completed, 
co n tl pornt 
| 3 
i ( it ny i 
| to 
ll on the it ol 
mi 
and surely it is al itimate urse ! \ , when rs 
to show what those w ert \ Lord 
to Lord {mbhersts ot fuat ol 
am speaking Of matt ; which are t! ities : 
} 
plicable: auswet yvoucan, { 
not suppose that SUCCE is : 
: 
doing so by utter inm ( rvativi 
I am contending that mv le Fr practical 
duties were not exactly of equal an illo 4 
to those of Lord Durham, but that ul é 
portant, | 
an¢ st 
that the 
inport re 
tinh} rt I 
on th » : 
in anal ra 
2 pe aga 
1 the ntained, that 
ted fe question the 
t Wa ts, vou 
nse pre nsw us by 
ierst ire not 
in’ who spring from 
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hostility to the individual, or disappoint- 
ment that Members at this side of the 
House are not favoured by being selected 
for those appointments. That charge, 
I say, is unfounded; but this charge | 
prefer against you who have been the 
constant advocates of economy, that when 
an individual participating in your poli- 
tical sentiments is appointed to a_ public 


situation you then show a tendency to! 


forget the principles which you have pro- | 


fessed ; and that your politic. il accordance 
with the man obliterates your recollection 

of the principles which you maintained 
avainst Governments to which you were 
opposed. And then it is, that you call the 
questions which we originate, paltry ques- 
tions, not deserving consideration; and 


| mission. 


then it is, that you reconcile yourselves | 
to an establishment when connected with | 


the services of your own friend which had 
the position of political parties been re- 
versed, he who sanctioned, he who ad- 
vised, your proceeding, would be the first 


in high-sounding terms to denounce as 


aggravating the feelings of the country | 


suffering under distre ss, and as evidence 
of a wanton and profligate disposition on 
the part of Government. 
umph would you have referred to the 
avowal that your finances were in such a 


With what tri- | 


state that you could not part with a third | 


of the soap-tax. 
you, would have dwelt on what I have 
before beard stated, that a creat number 


How you, or some of } 


/ men was very different. 


of the hand-loom weavers might have sub- | 


sistence provided for them by the sum 


allowed to the extravagant establishment | 
which was proposed to be confirmed and | 
sanctioned! But now, because that es- | 


tablishment is proposed for one in whose 


Jeena sentiments you concur (you the | 


class of which the hon, Member for Kil- 
kenny is the representative and warmest 
advocate) forget the principle which you 
formerly avowed, and try in every manner 
to throw ridicule and contume ly on those 
who act in a temperate and moderate 
manner in accordance with your practice ; 
and you, through your leader, the hon. 
Member for Kilkenny, justly give rise to 
the imputation, not only that you have 
been succeeded by others in your seats, 
but that you are also succeeded by others 
in your advoc acy of the principles of re- 
trenchment and economy, 


Mr. C. Buller had not the slightest 


wish to affect any concealment upon the 
subject of his connexion with Lord Dur- 
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ham’s mission. With that mission he had 
connected himself at the request of the 
noble Earl, but not in the capacity of legal 
adviser. One word, as he was on his legs, 
on the general question. The question at 
that moment really before the House was, 
that the Earl of Durham in his special 
mission should be limited to the same 
amount of expenditure as the Earl of Gos- 
ford had incurred during his mission. 
Now, a great mistake prevailed respecting 
the expenses of the Earl of Gosford’s 
The return on which the noble 
Marquess had rested his argument, did not 
include the salaries of the secretaries and 
other officers belonging to the establish- 
ment of the Governor-general of Canada. 
These salaries amounted to 4,000. a-year. 
The Earl of Gosford was also attended by 
two Assistant-commissioners, who received 
2,000/. a-year each. The additional 
expenses, then, Lord Gosford’s mis- 
sion, besides those included in the return 
to which he had before alluded, were 
8,000/. a-year. But it was unwarrantable 
to put these two missions on the same 
footing, and to say, that, because so much 
money sufficed for the expense of Lord 
Gosford’s mission, the same sum would 
therefore suffice for the expense of Lord 
Durham’s. Now, there was no difter- 
ence between the officers intrusted to 
these two noblemen! He contended that 
the authority intrusted to these two noble- 
The Commission 
of the Earl of Durham, was, in the first 


piace, much more extensive than that of 


the Earl of Gosford. Inthe next place, 
the Earl of Durham was invested with 
greater powers as Governor of Lower 
Canada, than any Governor had ever been 
invested with before. They had given to 
the Earl of Durham powers almost des- 
potic ; they had invested him with all the 


powers of the executive government of 


Lower Canada; and yet, they were then 


called upon to assert heat the Earl of 


Durham ought not to have a larger sum to 
meet the expenses of his office than the 
Earl of Gosford had, who had all the aid 
of secretaries and other officers, belonging 
to the permanent establishment of Lower 
Canada. They should also take into con- 
sideration the great exasperation which 
prevailed at present in Lower Canada, 
and which would, of necessity, throw the 
Earl of Durham more than any of his 
predecessors upon the resources ‘of those 
whom he took out with him. When the 
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Earl of Gosford had the aid of two Com- py the 


¢ 


missioners, with large salaries, was it t00 eond) 


} 


much to let the Earl of Durham have the jpo ¢] 


aid of one legal adviser? When that noble Jad 
Earl was coing to settle sueh important 


questions in Canada, as they 


was sent out to settle, was it t mucn 
grant him such a | ( 
as he could procure for 1,5 1-) 
The confidence of | narties had 
eranted to that noble | 1] 
that the confidence of al ies hav 
been granted to that no! Karl 
they determined to invest him 
despotic power, and he \ id 
assertion, though he should ict 
with cries of “oh !?’ fi 
Gentlemen on the Op] sit ( Bes, id 
of “no, no!” from y whom 
Would thev, then, after ¢ 1d rto t 
Earl of Durham the power of mak 
for Canada, and of prepar i constit 
tion, by which it was possible that ou 
North American colonics mi t b 
verned for ages — would they show by t len, 
vote to which the noble Marquess wished | 
them to come, that they valued a few — 

} 


paltry pounds more than the lib rty of the 
millions which they had contided y 
reserve to the noble Ear! They | 
ready, given that noble Eau ‘unl 
power; they could ju by ' 


cedent of the expenses which he must in : 
cur in the exercise of that power; and 

motion was intended to eran nin 
unprecedented manner in all Ul in 
stances which were Isite to 
ciency and succes mission, H 


therefore trusted, that it v 
with the approbati | 

Sir S. Canning wis few 
words in reference to t n wh ; 
the noble Secretary for the U Depart- 
ment had made tothe conduet are\ or 
relative of his, during his « ited 


sion to Lisbon. \n hon, | | 
Gentleman opposite, had as if it 

were a hardship on the Earl of Durham. the 
that any limit should | pl to t} 
amount of his establishment, and to t ti 


expenditure necessary to support it. N 

it might be recollected, that that 

Earl was the very person who had | oht 
an accusation against his revered relative. 
the late Mr. Canning, on the occasion to 
which the noble Seeretary had alluded. 

It might also be recollected, that Mr. ! 
Canning, in his justification of himself, 


against the charges preferred against him publi 
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novbte karl, 1 i tot ( 
) i 
‘ 
t 
] fill ] }] } 
} 
nil ‘ } 
} i 
r upon } : 
? 
I i l \ 
} 
| 
} 
t the sual 1 eof dei a 
p 
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Now it | 


of his proposed ( 
hat his noble Friend 


it to be recollect d t 
1@ Karl ol 


special mission, and from the very nature 


oug! 


Durham, was going upon a 


of a special mission it was obvio 
wrevious establishment could be formed for 
it, and if so, that no est j 

could be laid before Parliament. 1 
reason why the return for which th 


Marquess had moved was given, was a ¢ 


} + 


sire to comply with his wishes, and the 
noble Marquess wished to have the return 


} to have some sort of data for his 


in order 
present motion. he 
noble Friend micl t be fi reed | 


the execution of his miussi ould not be 
foreseen: and therefore a previous estab 
lishment could not be formed Ih ight 
non Baronet had ¢ mpla d of the extent 
of the establishment now given in by the 
Earl of Durham, and had compared it with 
the arrangement which 1 


before ! 

one word on t 
which the rig 
had just refi rred. ‘Tl 
between the mission of Lord Durham to 
Canada and the mission, as it was called, 
He thought at 


: 
the time, and he still continued to think, 


case Ot 


1¢ sending an embassy to Lisbon at 


the close of the war was a wis asure, 
and that the expenses incurred in it wet 

not ere ater than t] e oct iS] m re quire } and 
justified. The right hon. Gi ntleman could 


not feel greater admiration for his deceased 


relative, Mr. Canning, than he had always 

felt. and still continued to feel ; but this he 
must sav, that Mr. Canning’s was not a 


ence petw ( 

which the right hon. Gentleman h 
verted, and the mission of Lord D 
which was at that moment under disc 


He was now willing to enter into the com- 
parison, to which the mght hon. Baronet 
had challenged him, and to contrast the 
economy of the present Government with 
that of which the right hon. Baronet had 
been the head. Though he did not vish 
to throw any imputation on the rizbt hon. 
Baronet as having ene yuraged an undue 


sesert 


expenditure, he must nevertheless asset 
that the present Government stood as well 
on economy as that to which it had sue- 


eecded. In the first place, the Karl of 
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Durham was going out to Canada on con- 
dition of charging the expenses which he 
actually incurred, and without having any 


specific salary fixed for his services. He 
iiso went out to a colony where there wa 
no governor. Now, Lord Amherst went 

out to a colony where there was a regulat 
o ‘nor with a 7 4A 500 
overt salary “yea 
concurrent with his own salary as a co} 
missioner. 1on t out th 

1 ] 
right hon. Baronet theret the mot 
expensi of the two, as the country had 
. 
ver S. | | t ) 
to provid With res to the outfit 
ol nan Mmeght non 
;° 
Baronc Heient quainted with 
} ] +) 
lipion ( { ) hat \ 
mission, for | such cli s were con- 

1 
sidered as pa of the g ral expenses ol 

1 ¥ } 
the miss! Now, wh Lord Durham 
] } not ] h mn co ) 

( ] i &@ VCAaP, 
thougi mhers had, ri W 

} { 
a con ] bl 1 l \ » | ra ~ 
To n outt bot Lord Wurt 

ind Lord Amherst were to have eeretary 


noint, then, there was nothing gained on 
i 

either side. | ord Amherst, howe 

sides having his own secretary, had at hi 


command the seeretary and all the oth: 


members belonging to the « stuablishment 
the governor of the colony. It was onl: 
right then al dl the X] ise of 1¢ 
vernor’s es ment to that wh } 
right | had form for Lord 


mission \ id hon Gentle- 
men on the othe | \ Lord A 
herst did not carry with him al 
\ l Bu ( n 
in tl differen f tl political circum 
stances of the colony at the pre t m 
ment, and when I therst was on tl 
yoint of going there P—did noth 
inthe difference of the duties to he per- 
formed 1 ord Durham nd by fon 
Amherst? —did it see nothing in th 


fheulty of the task imposed 


ereater t 
by the recent insur- 


upon Lord Durham 


rendered it a matter ol 


rection, 


dutv on the part of th rovernment 1 
l this country, to send out a legal adviser 


with Lord Durham, although nene w 
] } 
erst went out as a Commissioner t 
raging 
jesty’s subjects 


betwee 


. 
different classes of 
i 


| 
# Baronet had himself made for the establs 
E: ment of Earl Aviherst. He had no objec- 
tion to enter into that comparison, but 
tl! 
Amherst as Commissioner, ished 
4 special mission, DUT a re? iar emt y with 
a a fixed salary—and that was the real differ- 
gine, to 
| 
: 
rham, 
| 
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His authority did not extend to Upper 
4 Canada: he had ho legislative powe rn saying that hi never int nD if | to ve 


he existing Constitutlon was not sus- | the s! vhtest pain to the E of Dur] 


7 pended, and he was not called upon to] but he certainly reserved to himself the 
draw up a new Constitution In ifs stead. |) f criticising the conduct of her Ma- 
1.° } ] 1 4 
But all this Lord Durham had to do, | jesty’s Government, and the appointments 
and, therefore. saw the | ¢| ueht p to ma [The noble 
difference of the verformed | | 
by his noble | of Dur- the Hou bv su Rat kh 
ham, and t tell the noble Lord, that he was com 
that it would wit hi id ¢ 
ing, that it was the bounden duty of 
Government to furnish the Earl of Du: 
with a legal adviser. The G emen ] 
ie for Durham « ed him vw courtesy 
site, on he pr OCCUSI , nad no riy } 
to move a vote of censure ¢ ler against 
: , he must say, first 
the Ministers or against the Earl of Dur- , anes 
ie honour of being k 1 to th 
ham, Pheir cOnauct Was a departure tron 
ri; and next, that vas not usual 
the ordinary practice and courtesy of th nie 
House. [ic must remind th liouse, that 
when the Canada Bill was before it, tl : The 
{ pubile atialrs. ctice of puttine 
right hon. Gentleman had objeeted to cer 
hh, f questions on the pay was en- 
tain words In the preambie, becauss 
vy new :and he membered that he 
would not, either directly or indirectly, 
incur any responsibility as to the suceess 
1 { b el of t xchee r.on tw 
of the mission of his noble Friend. Thi n 
right hon. Baronet said, he would give to |‘ islons, In ten min a 
} } } } ty q uted the noble Lord with his inten- 
Lord Durham those ample powers which | U's! Rey: inten 
the Bill conferred upon him, but that if hi ae He had heard nothing n the 


in any way identified himself with the | ble Secretary for Foreign Affairs, on 
noble Lord’s instructions, he would be |®y hon. Member on the same side, to 
taking on himself a responsibility which | ™cuc him to change his oj nion regarding 
he had no wish to incur. Now, the right | the mission to Canada. He should only 


hon. Baronet and his friends, aecordi ¢ to id, that he disclaimed all fee lings of a 
this creed, were taking on themsclves a] |] sonal nature inmaking his moti i] 
responsibility in making this motion which | had been actuated solely by pr 10- 
thev ought not to incur, if their object was | | , and had feit bound to do so, becaus 
to deprive Lord Durham of that assistance | the mission entailed on the country an 
which Government thought necessary for | immense expenditure, of which the Houss 
the due performance of its functions ; and, | ou to take cognizance. 
in conformity with the system they | House divided on the previous 
adopted, of throwing on Gor ent th i That the juestion proposed by 
whole responsibility, and 1] we Lord | t Marquess be now put: Ayes | 
Durham to perform his duties as he | Noes 160:—Majority 2. 
might, and reserving to themselves th 
right to find fault afterwards, if he and List of the Ayi 
the Government should fail. They were]! , , 
bound not to attempt to induce this Blacaburne, 
\’Court, ¢ Blackst Wes 

House to deprive Lord Durham of those | yjcoeg) Viscount B 
means of discharging his duties which | B \. 
Government, acting on the responsibility | Arbuthnot, hon. I. | HG 
thrown upon them, had thought neces- | Ashley, Lord | W. 

| sary for the exact and efficient perform- | Attwood, M. 2 


ance of them. igge, W. 
The Marquess of Chandos said, that the | ?°8 

hon. Member for Durham had expressed 

himself warmly, in reference to a term of 

which he had made use, and which, he 

admitted, could not remain unnoticed. 


| 
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fanning, right hon. 
Sir 8. 


‘antalupe, Viscount 
handos, 
hisholm, A. W. 
hute, W, L. W. 
odrington, C. W. 
e, hon. A. be 
ole, Viscount 
Corry, hon, H. 
Dalrymple, 
Darlington, Earl of 
De Horsey, S HH. 
Dick, Q. 
D'Israeli, B. 
Do Olas, Sir C. E 
Douro, 
Dunbar, 
Dungannon, 
Kast, J. B. 
Eaton, R. J. 
Egerton, W. T. 
Egerton, Sir P. 
Ellis, J. 
Estcourt, T. 
Fector, J. M. 
Feilden, W. 
Fellowes, 
Kilmer, Sir E. 
Fleming, J. 
Follett, Sir W. 
Forester, hon. G. 
Gaskell, James Milnes 
Gladstone, W. 
Gordon, hon. Captain 


1ess of 


Viscount 


Gore, 

Graham, right hon. 

Grant, hon. Colonel 


Grimsditch, T. 
Grimston, Viscount 
lialse, 

Harcourt, G. S. 
Hfardinge,rt. hn.Sir H. 
Hayes Sir E. 

Herbe rt, hon. S. 
Herries, rt. hn. J. C. 
Hillsborough, Earl of 
Hodgson R. 
Holmes, W. 

Hoy 
Ilotham, Lord 
Houldsworth, 
Hurt, F. 
Ingestrie, 
Irton, S, 
Irving, J. 
James, Sir W. C. 
Jones, 
Jor cs, 
Kemble, 
Kerrison, S 
Kirk, 
Knatchbull, hn, Sir 


Viscount 
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Knight, H. G. 
Knightley, Sir C. 
Law, hon. C. E. 
Lefroy, right hon. T. 
Liddell, hon. H. T. 
Lockhart, A. M. 
Logan, H. 

Lowther, Viscount 
Lowther, J. HH. 
Mackenzie, T. 
Mahon, Viscount 
Master, T. W.C. 

M ixwell Il. 
Meynell, Captain 
Miller, W. H. | 
Mordaunt, Sir J. 
Ne ld, 
Norreys, Lord 
Packe, C. W. 
Palmer, R. 
Parker, R. T. 
Patten, | 
Peel, right hon. Sir R. | 
Perceval, Colonel 
Pemberton, T. 
Peyton, Il. 
Pigot, R | 
Planta, right hon. J. 
Plumptre, J. P. 
Polhill, F. 
Pollo k, Sir 
Powell, Colonel 
Powerscourt, Visct. 
Praed, W. M. 
A. 

Reid, Sir J. R. 
Richards 
Round, ¢ 

Round, J. 
Sanderson, R. 
Viscount 


Sandon, 


Scar] hon. R. 
right hon. 


She 
Shirley, E. J. 
Sibthorp, Colonel 
Sinclair, Sir G. 
Somerset, Lord G. 
Stanley, Lord 
Sugden, rt hn.Sir E. 
Teignmouth, Lord 
Tennent, J. E. 
Thompson, Alderman 
Trevor, hon. G. R. 


Vere, Sir ©. B. 
Ve rner, Colonel 
Wilbraham, hon. B. 


Wodehouse, E. 
Wood, Colonel T. 
Wood, 
Wynn, right hn. C.W. 
Yorke, hon. E. T. 
Young, Sir W. 
rELLERS. 
Fremantle, Sir T. 


Baring, HH. B. 
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| Clements, 
| Clive, E. B. 


Adam, Admiral 
Aglionby, H. A. 
Anson, hon. Colonel 
Archbold, R. 
Baines, E. 
Bannerman, A. 
Baring, F. T. 
Bellew, R. M. 
Benett, J. 

Bernal, R. 


Be wes Se 


Blacke tt, 
Blake, 

Blake, W. J. 
Blu Sit 


Sodkin, 
Bridgman, Il. 
Brodie, NY B. 


| Brotherton, J. 


Browne, R. D. 
Bryan, G. 


| Buller, ¢ 


Buller, EF. 
Bulwer, E. L. 


| Byng, rt. hon. G, S. 


Campbell, Sir J. 
Campbell, W. F. 
Cavendish, hon. C. 


| Cavendish, hon.G. II. 


Cayley, 
Clay, W 
Viscount 


Codrington, Adm. 
Craig. 
Curry, W. 
Dalmeny, Lord 
Dennistoun, J. 
Divett, FE. 
Duckworth, S 
Duke, Sir J. 
Duncombe, T. 
Dundas, F. 
Dundas, hon. J. C. 
Dundas, hon. T. 
Easthope, 
Ebrington, Viscount 
Elliot, hon. J. E. 
Ellice, Captain A 
Ellice, E. 

Evans, G. 

Evans, 
Fazakerley, J. N. 
Ferguson, SirR. A. 
Ferguson, R 
Ferguson, rt. hon. ¢ 
Finch, F. 
Fitzsimon, N. 
Fleetwood, 
French, F. 

Gillon, W.D. 
Gordon, R. 
Goring, H. D 
Grattan, J. 
Grattan, L. 
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Grey, Sir C. E. 
Grey, Sir G. 
Guest, J. J. 
Hall, B 

Harland, W. C, 
Hastie, A. 
Hawes, B. 
Hobhouse,rt.hon.Sird. 
Hodges, T. L. 
Iloskins, K. 
Howard, F. J. 
Howard, P. H. 
Viscount 


James, 
Kinn hon. A. F. 


Labouchere, rt. hn. 
Lambton, H. 
Langdale, hon. C. 
Lemon, Sir C. 
Lushington, Dr. 
Lushington, C. 
Lynch, A. H. 
Macleod, E. 
Macnamara, Major 
Mactaggart, J. 
Maher, J. 

Mahony, P. 
Marshall, W 

Martin, J. 

Maule, hon. F. 
Melound, Viscount 
Morpeth, Viscount 
Morris, D. 
Murray, rt. hon. 
Muskett, G. A. 
O’Brien, C 
O’Callaghan, hon, ¢ 
O’Connell, D. 
O’Conne ll, M. 

OC 
O'Ferr: R. M. 
Paget, 
Palmerston, 
Parker, J 
Pechell, Captain 
Pendarves, E. W. W. 
Philipps, Sir R. 
Philips, M. 

Phillips, G. R. 
Pinney, W. 
Ponsonby, hon. J, 
Power, J. 

Protheroe 
Redington, T. N. 
Rice, E. R. 

Rice, rt. hon. T. S. 
Roche, W. 

Rolfe, Sir R. M. 
Rumbold, C. E. 
Russell, Lord J. 
Salwev, Colonel 
Sanford, FE. A, 
Seymour Lord 
Shelburne, Earl of 


Viscount 
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Smith, R. V. 

Somers, J. P. 
Somerville, Sir W. M. 
Standish, C. 
Stansfield, W. R. 
Steuart, R. 
Strutt, E. 

Style, Sir C. 
Surrey, Earl of 
Thomson, rt. hn. C.P. 
Thornley, T. 
Troubridge, Sir E, T. 
Vigors, N. A. 

Vivian, Major C. 
Vivian, J. Ll. 
Vivian,rt.hn. Sir 


Protection of 


Wakley, T. 
Wallace, R. 
Warburton, H. 
Ward, H. G. 
Wemyss, J. E. 
Westenra, hon. J, C. 
Wilbraham, G. 
Villiams, W. 
Williams, W. A. 
Wilshere, W. 
Wood, G. W. 
Woulfe, Serjeant 
Yate Sy A. 
TELLERS. 
Stanley, J. 
Wood, C. 


C. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


Wednesday, April 4, 1838. 


MINUTEsS.] Bills. Read a second time :—Cork Session 
Sheriffs’ (Ireland),— Read a first time:—Sale of Brea 
(Ireland). 

Petitions presented. By Captain ALSAGER, from T 
in favour of the rating of Tenements Bill; 
certain Protestants, against further concession to the 
Catholics. —By Mr. f Kirk 


another place in Scotland, against any further End 
Chu 
son, from Kireudbright, | 
rates of Postage.—By Colonel BuTLer, from five 


ments in the rch of Scotl 


complainn 


in Kilkenny, for Corporation Reform.—By Cay 
Exvuiot, from Derry Island, against t ystem of Na 
tional Education in Ireland.--By Mr. Turner, f 
Bradford, for a re peal of the Corn-laws.—By Mr. Wa 
LEY, from the Working Men’s Association in St 
against additional Endowments to Chureh of S« 
land; and from Printers and othe ! pl f 
Messrs. Bradbury and Evans, agains Copy B 


—By Sir W. BRABAzon, from the Rect 
for an equitable adjustment of Irish 1 
Yorkshire, and by 
from Lewisham, for the immediate abo 
iptain MEYNELL, fror 


BAINES, from two places in 
RINGTON, 
of Negro Apprenticeship.—By ¢ 


the Clergy of the Dhioces¢ Down and Con 

the present system of National Education in Ireland.—B 
Mr. E. TENNENT, from several places in the North of 
Ireland, against some of the provisions of the Medical 


Charities Bill.—By Mr. F. Dunpbas, from places in Scot- 
of further Endowments to tl 
Mr. PENDARVES, from Re 
ruth, against the Order in Council of the 18th of July, 
1837, for of Hindoos into 
Guiana. 


land, against the 
Church of Seotland.—By 


granting 


the Importation 


ProrecTion oF British MANvurAc- 
TURES. | Mr. Hawkes moved the second 
reading of the British Manufacturers’ 
Protection Bill. The Bill was one which 
affected the vital interests of this great 
empire, and in which the labouring classes 
were closely identified, and he trusted, that 
the House would permit him to enter into 
a brief statement of the grievances that 
the present bonding system inflicted on 
the manufacturers of British hardware. 


Foreigners made a practice or trade of 


bonding goods, and exporting them as 
British manufacture, with the names and 
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of our most celebrated manufac- 
turers, not only to their de triment, but to 
that of the numerous working classes em- 
ployed by them. He 
imperative duty on a British Legislature 
to protect equa ly the interests of } 
which constituted our national pros} 


marks 


consider d it al 


ariles 


verity 


} and he called on the House to prot ct the 


various branches of trade now affected by 
the present bonding system. Though he 
did not wish to interfere with the free- 
trade system on reciprocal and equit ible 
principles, yet he relied on the good sense of 
the House for the protection of the British 
manufacturers and distressed operatives 
particularly at a crisis when trade was 
greatly oppressed. The hardware trades 
of Shetheld, and other places, suffered 
particularly by these practices, and in 
those places it would be a felony lor a 
British subject to forge the names or 
marks of those who were entered at t! 


Cutlers’-hall. Yet such was the fact. that 
agents were em] loved in this country for 

of and cutlery 
tured by the Belgians and Germ 


! ] 
the sale hardware inuftac- 


It} 


Car= 


ills, 


ing our and names, bonded and ex 
this 
toms to our colonies as British nial 
to make the fraud complete. | 
reserve himself for 
the Committee. 


Bill read 


ported from countiy in British bot- 


le should 
for 


further comments 


a second time. 


Prisons 
moved the second reading otf 
(Scotland) Bill. 


Captain Grord/on had no Clo toa 


SCOTLAND). | 


Mr. I. M; 


thre 


uniform system of prison discipline in 
Scotland under the authority of a Ce ntral 
Board of Commissioners, but then the 


powers of those Commissioners shou 
limited. What he objected to in this 
was, that an irresponsible board shoul 
have the power ¢ f assessing the people of 
Scotland to the amount of . a-vear. 
It not to po e the 
second reading, but he hoped it would not 
be passed throu Committe 
giving hon. Members and the country time 
to judge of its merits. 

Mr. Lo had ral cl to 
propose Committee, but w 
object to the Bill being read a set 

Mr. Pr nol Central 
Committee, but should not offer any 
sition to the Bill in its present st Ti 

Mr. Maule said the Bill was introduced 
early last Session. Its princi les had been 


() OOO 


was his intention op 


Without 


in ould not 
nd time. 


objected to the 


Oppo- 


atirmed by the House, and it was referred 


| T 
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to aSclect Committee. It was considered 
and much amended in its details by that 
Committee. Much opposition had been 


given toit by the country gentlemen of 


Scotland; but that opposition was now 
much mitigated. To establish one uniform 
system through the country a central 
bo: ard was abs olutely hecess Ty. 
for the mode of taxation obje cted to, it was 
provided by the twenty-second clause, that 
before taxation could be levied, the board 
would be obliged to make out an estimate 
of the funds required, which estimate was 
to be sent to the Secretary of State, who 
would lay it before Parliament, so that the 
board would not be enabled to proceed 
with any taxation until it had been before 
the public. Although 80,000/. seemed a 
large sum in the abstract, he considered it 
very small when the o to gain was 
The report of Mr. Hillon the 
state of the Scotch prisons suthciently 
proved the necessity of some measure, 
Under these circumstances, he hoped the 
Bill would be read a second time, and to 
give ample time for its consideration he 
would propose its committal for the second 
Wednesday in May. By th aut time he 
hoped the opposition to its ‘details would be 
mitigated. 

Sir R, Peel admitted, that some legis- 
lation was necessary on this subject, as, in 
a country like Se ttland, where the prisons 
were necessarily small, the discipline was 
generally lax. it was only in large societies 
that public opinion excreised any influence, 
In some of the prisons in Scotland ouly 
two, three, or four inmates were generally 
to be found, and the oflice of gaoler almost 
fell into desuetude. It might not be ob- 
jectionable to have a Central Committee or 
Board in the metropolis, which might 
afford the benefit of its experience to the 
more remote districts, and wean them from 
their too great leaning towards existing 
systems. He did not, however, think it 
desirable to supersede altogether the in- 
fluence of country gentlemen, and it was 
with some concern he had heard that the 
gentlemen of Scotland had so much with- 
drawn themselves from all public business 
He admitted, that a board of central con- 
trol would possess great advantages, but if 
it altogether superseded the interference 
of the country gentlemen he feared the 
advantages would be purchased at too high 
a price. However well the system mis ch t 


And as 


considere 


work at first they would ultimately have 
reason to regret that the gentlemen of the 
country were precluded from interference. 
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There was one part of the Bill which re- 
quired seri US 
the principle which was involved in it, and 
which might involve a dangerous prece- 
dent. He meant that part which related 


to assessments of entire districts. This 


CousIderatlon, 


arbitrary Imposition of a tax was contrary 
to all constitut ional principle. It mi oht 
be said, that the amount was limitcd; but 
still the argument as to the princ <a was 
left untouched. If the 
once admitted, it might be extended to the 
turnpike-roads, and all other local 
pury ses, whic h were how under the con 
trol of bodies in general « é a I resentative 
character. Then, if the arcument against 
the pring inle could be 


i 


got over, there wer 
some objections as to detail. 


principle were 


some coun- 
ties might already be well provided with 
prisons, and others might be defici 
the assessment were to spread equally over 
districts \ 
made suflicient provision would naturally 
complain at being mulcted to make up for 
the deficiencies of those who had been 
negligent. Either it should be this, or 
the Commissioners must have a discretion 


those counties which had already 


to pronounce upon the counties, whether 
they were well or a provided with prisons 
and average accord ing gly the proportions 
to be paid. Where a distinction was thus 
made it would be dithcult to come toa 
point which would give satisfaction to both 
parties. One party would think, that their 
prisons were not sufficiently valued, whilst 
the others would be of opinion that they 
had been rated too highly. He threw out 
these suggestions for the consideration of 
the House, and would conclude by again 
recommending that in auy measure for the 
regulation of prisoners they would endea- 
vour to win over the assistance of the local 
authorities, by inviting them to take a 
share in the control, 

Mr. RR. Steuart said, the remarks of the 
right hon. Barcnet were of a very useful 
kind, and he was sure that his hon. Friend 
would give them his immediate considera- 
tion. ‘the diflicultics involved in the 
question of assessment had been felt and 
duly considered, and the result was, that 
the difficulties attending every other plan 
that had been brought forward were found 
to be greater than those attending the 
plan proposed in the Bill. He would, 
however, willingly agree to any other prac- 
ticable mode of assessment, and he should 
feel great pleasure if, by giving the power 
to the head courts or otherwise, the rates 
payers should be enabled to tax themselves 


because of 


leficient. If 


12%) Medical Charities 


The Allorney-General fully agreed with 
the right hon. Baronet that local assess 
ments should be laid by thon ho contri 
buted to them Dut at present t 5 
sessmeilts were lc d by l 
by the Crown, while the persous in whom 
it was proposed to vest the power \ | 
be appointed by Parliainent. re} 
sentative of a very large constituen h 
begeed to thank his hon. Friend for th 
pains he had taken in preparing t! Bill 
and on the happiness it like t 
conte r. 

Dill read a second time. 

MipieaL Cuaririts M 
French moved tl cond th 
Medical Charities (Ireland) 1 et 
he had alrcady explained t e Liouse th 
object and nature of this bi id should 
not detain them by repetition of his 
former statements. He was glad an oppor- 
tunity was at last afforded him of d 
attention to the wretched c | ot 
sick poor of treland | the 1 

of establishing a itic ctl 
plan of public medi t 
of medical reform w t only port 
in its nature, but difficu S t 
it was, he assured hon ( 
matter to effeet such a change ud 
once prou ite the public welf reand ul 
the approval of the members of the 
profession, both of which, he frani 
mitted, he considered lest le t 
com) lish, if ssibl It mig 
posed, fiom there not heing any conne: 
between political controversy and med 
reform, that the st t of t] 1} 
one which eould | lebated 1 
ground, free excite! } nt ol ny 
he was not, however, sanguine eno t 
suppose that a questio fleeting several 
influential interests, ld be free from t 
irritation which usually followed tl 
lision of host ie O] nad, in i] 

I 

petitions already presented to the Elo 
and some publications sent forth to th 
world, showed that me angry fecling did 
exist amongst the parties immediately in- 
terested. Differing, however, a » the 
expediency of the contemplated alteration 
all had concurred in admitting that a 


change of the present system had become 
indispensable ; in the present 
the House, he did not deem it a 
detain them by enumerating 
Acts of Parliament under 
medical institutions were 


founded, 


should he enter on any general history of the 


hor | 


mit prolesstou 
1) 
to enliven t aul tail | uld | 
; to trouble them with He shoul 
} 
at ones Tlie ond dil 
Wile hi \ ‘ to ‘ is 
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| did hot itl il \ 
> i 
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Sir E. Sugden | interrupted the hon. 
Member, stating, that as there could be no 
objection to the principle of the Bul, he 
thought it would be better, 


} 
to TakG@ the Sc 


as the 
cond reading as 
rve the discus- 


Vwas in Committee. 


was SO thin, 


a matter of course, \and 


sion until the Bill 


Mr. Lucas said, ;that he was favourable 
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Committee should begin. The incon- 
venievce the course suggested might be, 


that no interval would be allowed between 
one period and the other. If the under- 
standing was as to the proceeding in Com- 
mittee, that the should take 
place on the motion that the Speaker do 
chair, and then that the Bull 


discussion 


leave the 


to the principle of the Bill, but as the | should not be immediately committed, but 
House was so thin} he suggested that the | that there should be an interval between 
Bill should be read} a second time, and re-| that and the day for the Bill going into 
erve the discussion, for the Committee. | Committee, - should not object to any 

Mr. fi burton thhought, that the House such course; but then the interval ought 
would not really Lye doing justice to the} to be not less than a fortnight or three 
subject, which wag a very important one, | weeks 


if cond reading to take 


permittea se 
place without a disdqussion. Fle was him- 
self so far favourable to the prin = of the 
Bill, that he though ¢ that a superintending 
authority was required for th medical 
chariti ies in Ireland.; but then he differed 
in inion with the hon. Mover of the 
Bill, as to the manner of carrying that 
principle into execution. On that account 


he must object to mat ny clauses that were 


in ill. If thejhon. Member went on, 


and if he had an opportunity of making a 
statement as a supporter of the Bill, it 
would not be right to allow the Bill to have 
a second reading without there being any 
answer to that statement. 

Viscount Morpeth remarked, that his 
hon. Friend who had moved the second 
reading, waved his statement, upon the 
understanding at. a discussion should 
take place at a fiiture time. Perhaps, 


pli 
then, the hon. Member for 


not object to the , Bill going through a 
econd reading th night, upon the un 
derstanding that an opportunity for debate 
would be given on the motion for going 
into Committee. Jde could assure that 
hon. Member, that although he wished 


the Bill to be read a second time, yet there 


were many provisions in it which he should 
not give any pledge that he would be found 
to suppol 

Mr. Warburton vemarked, that. there 
was only e incor.yvenience in the course 
suggested the noble Lord, and if it 
could be obviated’ he would no ob- 
je etion to the course pro osed. What was 

vished for was, that the arguments of 


thy Se W howere in favour of the Billjand also 


the arguments of them who objected to it, 


should go forth to the public; and then 
that some interval of time would be al- 
lowed to elapse between the day upon 
Which that discussion took place, and the 
day upon which the 


Bridport would | 
} 


provecdings in the | | past had increased, 


Mr. the bill to be 
tionable in character, that if he possibly 
could, he would not permit one clause of it 
to be carried ; and the principles of the 
hon. Gentlema measure 


that he must then notice that there were 


rrr 
HLahkley felt SO objec- 


n’s were so odious, 


not forty Members present. 
Tiouse counted out. 
HOUSE O] ORDS 
my 
Thursday, April 5, 1838. 
MINUT B Rea ird time :—First Fruits and 
ler 
Petit presented By the Marquess of SLiGo, from reli- 
Congregations in Stoney Stratford, Swansea, Sid 
nouth, Uttoxeter, Ashton-under-line, Keswick, Arbroath, 
B st, Downpa H Kill indra (in tl county of 
Cavan), from several parishes in the counties of Durham 
and York, and other parts of the kingdom, by Lord 
GLEN by the Duke of RicHMON 
from Lancashire and Yorkshire, f 
, in favour of Mr. Rowland 


COM 


OF 


MONS, 
Thursday, April 5, 1838. 

Coasr Fisnenies.] Mr. Rice 
moved * for copies of all memorials or 
other documents which have been received 
by her Majesty’s Government since the Ist 
of January, 1832, complaining of the ag- 
of French fishermen on our 
coasts.” Whatever difticulties (the hon. 
Membe1 observed ) there were at present 
as to the settlement of this question must 
become greater if the remedy for the evil 
were longer delayed. Every Member of 
the House, who had given the slightest 
attention to the subject, must admit how 
important it was to give encouragement to 
our national fisheries. It was suflicient, 
therefore, for him to state that the evils 
which were complained of for some years 
He believed it to be 


eression 


| | | | 
— 
vied 
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fArrit 5} 


an acknowledged principle of international | were (to use their own phrase) 
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‘as thick 


law, that the coast should be considered | as bees, and as poor as rats.” and prayed 


part of the territory of the country. ‘This 
principle was sanctioned by Acts of | 


are | 


liament passed in this country, and was | 


confirmed by the conduct of the French 
and Dutch Gevernments. accordance 
with it, the French had forbidden our 
boats to approach nearer than within nin 
miles of their shore, though he was bot 
aware whether this distance was measured 
according to the indentations of the coast 
or from headland to headland. He did 
not complain of the French Government 
for taking these precautions, but he claimed 


protection for our own fishermen in their 


right of fishing on our own coast. The 
French boats were of larger tonnage, and 


carried a much greater number 
each boat, when our boats were only capa- 
ble of holding five men. The consequenc 
was, that they not only destroyed the nets 
of our fishermen and cut their boats adrift 
but they frequently boarded our boats 
carried away the fish. 

of intolerable annoyance which the noble 
Lord, the Seeretary for For: ion Aff; 
ought not to allow to coutinue. [le did not 
blame the present 


present state of our fisheries. 


and 


This was a system 
irs, 


fi r the 
The evils 
the system were one of those unwelcome 
legacies which had been handed down fre 
former Administrations ; but he 
that such a remedy would be now applied 
as to prevent the possibility of the conti- 
nuance of what was not only a che 
our national industry, but a stain on our 
national honour. 

Captain Pechel/ said, that although his 
hon. Friend had, as it were, been poaching 
on the fishing ground that he had claimed 
for his own Parliamentary privilege 
occupation—he should cordially second th 
motion and co-operate to the utmost in 
its object ; for it was melancholy to see 
the difference between the encouragement 
given to our fishermen and those of France 
by their respective Governments. In 
1829, there were nine affidavits laid before 
the Treasury of the aggressions committed 
on the Dover boats; but the Duke 
Wellington said he could find or suggest 
no means to remedy the grievance, but 
that the fishermen should to 


Government 


Ol 


ck On 


and 


in 
such numbers as to protect themselves. 
The danger was believed to be so great 
last season that the Brighton fishermen 
gave up their harvest. All along the 
Suffolk and Sussex coasts, the fishermen 


FO sea 
‘ 


of 


| of this question on the n tional 


of men, | 
having eighteen to twenty for the crew of 


| Members would ss 


consideration of the House. 


especially for a couple of ships of war off 
Hastings and Brighton. 

Viscount Pa/mersto said, that 
vernment was fully sensible of th 


the Go- 
bearing 
industry ; 
assert, that 
the settlement of thi s Uc stion was attended 


but, at the same time, he must 


vith greater dithculty than hon. Gentle- 
men might at first steht think. some 
months ago, the French Government had, 
tive appli tion of the E Govern- 
ment, established a commission at Longue- 
ville ¢ the ub t of the oyster question, 
but it had not yet brought its labours to 
L sion Che cause of quarrel was, 
me years ago, a boundary line was fixed 
very unfavourable to the British fishermen, 


had been tempted to tres 


pass. The French fishermen had, on their 
part, been tempted to retaliate Llowever, 
judeit from the friendly feeling prevail - 
ing between the two Governments, he 
hop d that some understanding would 
hortly be arrived at which would prevent 


th se sant collisions. 


to the sh 


With re spect 


ips of war, hi hoped that hon. 


that if any other means 


could b ilopted it would he more econ- 
sistent to resort to them in the first in- 
stance, and not to resort to a mode which 
might perhaps embroil the parties still 
more nd riously interfere with the 
happy relations which existed between 
the two countries... 

Mr. B offered bis acknowledgments 
to the hon. Member for Dover for having 


brought this imp tant question under the 


He had pre- 
and 


well-authenticated 


sented numerous memorials 
of 


aggression committed by French fishermen 


some 


statements cases of 


on the fishermen of the county of North- 
umberland. In these attacks, the aggres- 
sors had many times destroyed property 


to the value of 20/. or 30/.; and, only in 
\ugust last, a fisherman named William 
Oliver was attacked in his boat by three 
Frenchmen, who very nearly strangled 
him; and this gross outrage, he could 
assure the House, was perpetrated merely 


because Oliver had requested the French 
fishermen to keep clear of his nets. It 

the fishing-boats of 
Northumber] ind carried only two or three 
men and a boy, whereas the French boats 


was well known, that 


were manned with six, eight, and ten men 
attempt at resistance 


These 


each, so that any 


would be entirely unavailing. 
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attacks were generally made in the months | first instance, a power 
f 
hon. 


Ol 


of August and September, at the time 
the herring-fishing, and as the right 

Gentleman, the P ent of the Board 
Trade, had so far 
in respect to the fishermen of 
them the 


resid 


land as to promise yrotection 

an 

season, he would not, on the present 

trouble further than 

2 pressing a hope that the 

n w pending might be 
cessful termination. 
Motion agreed to. 


tHe 


1 ) 
prougnt to a 


CAPTURED 


rose to move 
] hye 1+ } ] 
vesseis Droucnat vetTore the several ¢ is ¢ 
mixed commissions for ition 


the 
January, 1838, stating t 


tween 
Ist of 


the seizor, and the decretal 


sentence, whether forfeiture or restitution 


with or withor 


Officer stated, th 


had been captured under the equipment 


treaty concluded with Spal, nineteen ¢ 


which were empty, 
slaves. t 
refutation of the statement mad 


authority that British officers refrained 


from capturing vessels while lying on th 


coast unladen, in order that 


seize them after they had taken on 

their cargoes. gallant Officer \ 
roceedin: ] the 

prot eeading,, when the ricuse Wwas counted 


out, 


HOU 


-OF BORD 


listened to his appeal 


1 on l, 
Ist of January, 18 , ana Tih 


»names of 


it twenty-nine vessels 


This fact was, in itself, a ¢ mpucte 


fLORDS} New 


Northumber- 

j of 
armed vessel during the next herring | 


OCCa- | 


iegotiations | 


suce | 


Frida Apri OV, 
MINUTES. Pe ns } ted I t D of CLEVE- | 
AND, from ] I the « y of D I 
LIAM, f Ru S H \ 1 | 
other places in hire, I 1 I | 
ifrom Leek a | 1 the | 
Duke of Nort I it M Go, | 
the Di f I B 
and by Lord Lynput Tr. f t i fol- | 
lowing places—I I S l 
Greek] { Rippenda f 
Appren hiy -By tl Earl RY, ns 
ling, and another place in S<¢ f | 
Endowment ( Sco I 
WILLIAM, from yperatives of | 
towns in the West Riding of Yorkshire, for better regu- 


lations respecting Factories. 


New Poor Law.] The Earl of 
chilsea gave notice, that after the reces: 
he would bring forward a motion 


ing for its object some 


in the New Poor-law; giving, in the 


hav- 
improvements 
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| to the board of 
| guardians to regulate the dictary without 
| the control of the Comnnissioners ; and 
proposing, in the neat, a declaratory claus: 
| respecting out-door reliel He would also 
| propose a prohibitory clause ; for, although 
| he was a decided friend to labour in the 
workhouses, and would be t last person 
to offer opposition to anything in the w Ly 


me th) WOrkk Uses, more espechaity 
t ° 
} + t } 
; one in the county of Nent—nbamely that 
belonging to the | L ni he should 
Tec it his duty ¢t their Lordships 
t 


view to 


Le 


tion to the subject, 


resnh enactment re 


Some pecting it. 

liad received a letter from a gentleman 

who bore the Inebest character for hu- 
in from which it appeared that in 


afforded in con- 
4 } re | 
It stated, that 


persons aud provisions 
] 


LOM ed to carry a 
| ol ht for one hour, 
] 
In order, as it Wel themseives 
for the required reir and, further, that 
if they remained in the workhouse during 
t day tl were obliged to carry 
4) } 1 1 
this ol nd OT Lit Lasal iple 
Im il posses » th had veen sent to 
him for tw ti 
} 1 | } 
sidered to pre OL the act 
t Lordshit 
e arew tel nbn of 40OTUSDIDS 
Oo the circumstance now tor the purpose 
t i 
Of giving 1f puplici o that the Commis- 
bel the NeCessaly 
to ascertain whether th Statement was 
true ol ictter In HIS possession 
I iffoned th Se individual upon 
he writer's property. It was the 
letter sir Hoskin that 


that a mint 


children, who had su 


rentieman stated, 
ind three 


himself and family for a month during 


} 


il] ss, went at the request of his wife 


t! ive Unicn, a 


ne 


ouse Was compelled to carry ne of thesi 
bags of ha, 1h Conscaquel of which Thc 
man died from overwork He, therefore, 
felt that some decided enactment should 


recurrence or con- 
of things. Al- 
though he friend to the 
New Poor-law Act, le thought that ther 


were some things connected with its work- 


hace to prevebt a 
state 


a cecided 


ing which might be beneficially amended. 

Earl Fitzwilliam thought, it 
that the question should not suggest itself 
to the mind of every noble Lord who had 
attended to the statement of his noble 


impossible 


= New 
Te) 

- 
that Onion was onl 

wiih punishment 
part of the} 
t 
"9 
4 vith a wife 
ined 
rk- 
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Friend, whether had 
been made to the | 


with to the conduct « 


i represent ition 


ra of Commiusstonuers 


ference 


Bridge Union. Again t th board it w 
clear that no charge could b ubstan 
tiated, unless it could be proved t 


representation had been made witho 
meeting with the due degree of attention. 
His noble Friend appeared to be desir 
that additional power 
the local boards, 
placed less under the 


Board of Commissioners, though the very 


s should be given t 


it they h 


¢]} 
and th 


Trai men of s lh ble 
was, that the local board had 1 na 
itself. that he was anxious 
was, that the s 5 How 


should not be unnecessarily interfered 
wit] 


with, Ele was satistied that system we 
still continue to pi as it | 
produced, very beneficial 


felt anxious t 


attempt at amendmen ould 
Subject dropped. 


In rising to 1 ve Tr cel 
counts connected with tir 

expenditure of the 


sioners for Ireland, said, 
of those who, in 1833, had « 
recommending fo iarhiament ast Suit 
which was generally by t! 

of the Irish Church ‘Te 
He had always felt a great interest in t! 
working of that law, not merely 

sake of consisteney, as he had shared 
recommending its introdu 
his being actuated by a st 
feeling that the eood KI 
measure Was, ina great degree, es 


cause of 


the maintenance of the urch in freland, 
and 


posed, or could be brought forward, for 


that no measure had yet been pr 
the settlement of the 
tion, which did not bear a direct and inti 
mate connexion the princip and 
provisions of the law to which he referred 
The bill of 1838 origin 
to his Majesty by the 
that period ; : the recommendati 
which his Majesty to Parliament 
consequence, at the commencement « 


with 


wea aUVvice Giveu 
\dministration of 


and 


Session, was in these words— That inp 
your deliberations upon this important sub- 
ject, it cannot be necessary to impress on you 
the duty of carefully attending to th 
security of the Chureh, as estal 


lished by 
law in these realms, and to the true in- 


terests of religion ;’—words in which was | 
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ved mnviolate. fhe sentiments ot 
ble Earl were repeated emphatically 
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ther Nlember 
otner wiemvers of his Government, 
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and by none in terms more distinct than 
by the noble Marquess who was then, and 
is now also, President of the Council. The 
Bill, although strenuously opposed, was 
finally carried, The preamble of the bill 
detailed the objects for which the bill 
sought to provide, and recited that means 


could be secured by au improved manage- | 


ment of the funds of the Church itself, 
out of which it proposed to provide the 
necessary expenses for the administration 
of divine service, for the annual repair of 
the churches now in existence, the erection 


of new churches and glebe-houses in places | 


where they might be required, for the 


formation of small livings, ‘‘and other | 
objects, which were essential to the efh- | 
ciency, permanence, and stability of the | 


union between the Churches of England 
and Ireland.” ‘The preamble, therefore, 
stated first, that it was essential to the 


permanence and stability of the Church: | 


and, secondly, that it was the duty of 
Parliament to give cffect to this principle. 
In short, a distinct pledge was given for 
the attainment of these objects. How came 
these words into the preamble of the bill ? 
It could not be by accident. It was not 
surely for delusion. It was not merely to 
secure the passing of the bill without caring 
one straw for its effects. 
the noble Lord who was then Seeretary for 


Treland—the character, in short, of all the | 
parties concerned, forbade so injurious a | 


supposition. The words must have been 


advisedly introduced. It was impossible 


to look at this Act without feeling that | 


it did establish a Parliamentary pledge 
that its objects should be attained, 
cording to the terms of the Act, the 
Church could not acquire the character of 
security or permanence until those objects 
were secured. The Act created a Com- 
mission, to which it gave great powers— 
powers which many persons were disposed 
to dispute the propriety of conceding. The 
Commissioners were, however, placed by 
Parliament in the situation of guardians 
and protectors of that Church; and the 
circumstances which had since occurred 
had increased tenfold, nay, a hundredfold, 
the importance and responsibility of their 
duties. Was not the Church of Ireland 
now assailed in a manner unheard of before? 
Did not the language held by her oppo- 
nents now consist, not merely of com- 
plaints of the inconvenience resulting from 
the collection of tithes—not merely of a 
general and vague dislike—but had it not 
swelled into positive denunciation? Had 
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not the Church of Ireland been stated to 
be a positive grievance, and so stated, too, 
in a high quarter? Were not the friends 
of the Church, therefore, naturally most 
jealous with regard to any encroachment 
on her rights?) The Church of Ireland 
was affected, he believed, very injuriously 
by the resolution which passed the House 
of Commons in 1835—a resolution which, 
if (consistently with his respect for the 
other House of Parliament) he could ex- 


The character of | 


Ac- | 


press fully what he thought of it, he would 


| say, was the most absurd, the most im- 


practicable, and the most mischievous re- 
solution to which a Legislative Assembly 
had ever come. That resolution was 
hailed with triumph by the enemies of the 
Church, but was received with alarm by her 
friends. By that resolution his Majesty's 
Government were bound hand and foot, 
and year after year they had vainly intro- 
duced measures with the view to carry 
that impracticable resolution into effect. 
And, for his part, he could see nothing in 
those measures but that the vain imagina- 
tion that a surplus existed induced them to 
endeavour to create a surplus by first creat- 
Successive schemes were 


|ing a deficiency. 
| tried, each exceeding the other in absurdity : 
and as the question as to the necessity of 
coming to arrangement, upon which all 
| parties were agreed—that of tithes—was 
left unsettled, because the principle of that 
impracticable resolution was still thrust for~ 
ward. To return to the commission, which 
| was appointed in 1833, it was required 
that they should make an annual report in 
the month of August to the Lord-Lieute- 
nant of Ireland, which the Commissioners 
accordingly made year after year. ‘These 
reports, which he held in his hand, con- 
tained at the end a balance-sheet of each 
year’s receipts and expenditure. It might 
| be interesting to their Lordships to hear 
| the details of this subject. In the first 
| year the receipts from various funds provi- 
ded by the Act were rather more than 
20,000/. In the following year they were 
something more than 32,000/. in the third 
year, 37,000/.; and, during the last year 
(1837), they amounted to nearly 38,000/., 
excluding, of course, all money borrowed 
from any public fund; and also excluding 
all that portion of their receipts which 
were derived from the sale of perpetuities. 
Ile alluded now to the bishops’ lands, the 
perpetuity of which the Board was em- 
powered to sell out to the tenants. Ac- 
cording, however, to the mode in which 
the Commissioners were directed to deal 
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with the monies which came into their 
hands, the produce of the sale of the per- 
petuities was not to be applied to the cur- 
rent expenses of the Commission, but was 
to be invested in some security bearing 
interest and there was to be applied the 
current expenses merely the interest of 
the capital sum produced by the sale of 
those perpetuities. If, therefore, the Com- 
missioners had been obliged to pay to the 
Government any sums borrowed by them 
for the purposes of the Commission, it was 
clear that they had been living on their ca 
pital. The income then of the Commis- 
sioners under the Church Temporalities 
Act amounted, as he had said, to rather 
more than 131,000/. in four years. Now, 
then, for the expenses of the Commission. 
Of course in the expenses he included all 
disbursements made in repayment of debts 
which had been incurred. { sum of 
100,000/. had certainly been paid to the 
Government, but the funds at the disposal 
of the Commissioners were not in a much 
better state on that account, for he believed 
that a second 100,000/. was borrowed, 
merely for the purpose of paying off the 
first. But with regard to the expenses in- 
curred, it would appear, that in the first 
year, the income, rejecting hundreds, 
being rather more than 20,000/., the ex- 
penditure amounted to 31,000/ In 
second year, the income amounting 
52,000/., the expenses were 74,0007. 
the third year the expenditure swelled up 
to 108,000/., while the income at the dis 
posal of the Commissioners was but 37,000/. ; 
and in the fourth and last year, the income 
received being 38,000/., the expenses in- 
curred amounted to 123,000/. being for the 
whole four years 357,000/. If, then, their 
Lordships would deduct the receipts from 
the expenditure, they would find that the 
expenditure exceeded the income by no less 
a sum than 229,000/. Now, that was not 
a very flourishing condition for persons to 
be in who were charged with the comple- 
tion of objects of so much importance as 
the efficiency, security, and stability of the 
Established Church in Ireland. Their 
Lordships would, therefore, not be sur- 
prised to hear, that so far from these objects 
having been completed, nothing had been 
begun. Nothing had been done towards 
the building of new churches, the building 
of glebe-houses, or the improvement of 
small livings. Now, let them look at these 
three objects. ‘There was, in the first place, 
the building of glebe-houses. It appeared 
from the report of another set of Com- 
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missioners, who called themselves by the 
coxcombical title of Commissioners of Pub- 
lic Instruction, no such name being given 
to them by the instrument of their appoint 
ment, that in 534 benefices in Ireland there 
all. Now, let their 
Lordships recollect what benefices were in 
Ireland. \ living did not ¢ 


were no glebe-houses at 


ynsist of merely 


one parish, but of unions of parishes in 
many cas and if these Od benefices 
were divided, as they cought to be, into 
p ishes 1d th absurd u S were 
broken up, there would be a1 itv for 
a great imerease of elebe-houses, and it 
would be necessary to build such elebe- 
houses 1n at least a thousand parishes. From 
the statement which \ returned of the 
number of applications made to the Com- 
missioners to build glebe-houses, of the 


number of 
number refused, 


missi01 


it appeared that the Com- 
Board of First 
cations, which were 
the board 
that since 
that period there had been forty-three new 
applications, and, therefore, in all there had 
been ninety applications for assistance of 
+h} the 
this very satisfactory 


nature. 
7 . 
remark —‘‘ All these applications have been 


ers inherited from the 
Fruits forty-seven appli 


under consideration when 


merged in the Commission, and 


ll tement 


Upon this st 


made 


ssioners 


Commi 


deferred, as by the provisions of the Church 


Temporalitic \ct all building of glebe- 
houses is to be deferred, till there is a sm 
plus inco But with the statement 
which he had laid before their Lordships of 
the relative amount of income and ex- 
penditure, would any man tell him 
the time when it would be possible to do 
it? Who would venture to fix the period 

hen a surplus would accrue ? He was 
sure that none of the ir Lordships then pre- 
sent, would live to see it done. Then, 
again, with respect to the building of 
churches, it appeared from the same report 


that 210 be- 
and 


recomme nded 


which he had. befor: quoted, 
nefices in Ireland had no church at all, 
looking, as he had before 
their | hy | 


ordships, at the number of parishes 


} 
instead of the number of benefhiees, they 
would find that the number of new churches 


wanted would be greatly increased. He 


would add, while speaking cf the deficiency 
of churches, that it was not the mere want 


of churche; in benefices or parishes which the 
Church of Ireland had to lament. In many 
of the churches il not 

fi Protestant inhabitants 


now built there was 


room enough for the 


of the parish, who, as app ared by the report 
of the Commissioners themselves, were most 
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Upon this head there 
worth adverting to 
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anxious to attend. 
circumstance 
which was to be 
tracted, from the report of the ae 


Was a 


collected, or 


rather ex- | 
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plan for the settlement of tithes, which 
had been submitted to Parliament for its 
consideration, was to diminish the tithe 


com position by three-tenths. They would 
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sioners of Public Instruction. One of the | see in a moment, therefore, that this prin- 
matters on which they were or fered to} ciple, when applied to this latter class of 
report was, whether in each of the parishes | livings, would bring them all down below 
the members of each church in Ireland were | 200/., and that the maximum of income de- 
increasing, stationary, or diminishing. | riv dfrom sucha living would beabout 175/ 
Now, there were about parishes in} Then again, if all livings were to be re- 
Ireland, and out of these there were 1.200 duced in the same proportion they would 
in which, comparing the number of Pro-| have a minimum 20/., and 
testants in these parishes in 1854 with | a maximum of 175/. Now, he believed, 
those living at the time of the census in} that ifit was intended to raise all these 
1831, the number of Protestants was stated | livings to 20 there would be required 
to be increasing. Why, then, if the Pro- | for that purpose alone an annnal income of 
testants were increasing, vllowed as, 60,000, and there was not a farthing 
a necessary consequence, that increased) available. Te did not mean to say that 
Church accommodation would be required. he felt called on to suggest any mode of 


if, then, what he had stated with r 
to 
missioners was 
would see that they could provide no funds 
for building ‘churches, and that al- 
though they had applied much money to 
hes, they 
would not be able t ny the 
rebuilding of old churches which had gone 
too far for repair, hutlding new 
churches in parishes where there was no 
church at all. And, their Lordships would 
observe, this was not from any want of ap 
plications—quite the contrary. Rey 
applications had been made io the Com- 
missioners on the subjes 
applicants were ready 
expense, but the 


spect 


the funds at the disposal of the Com- 
correct, their Lordships 


hew 
of old 


wards the 


givea 


or for 
eated 


to bear a 


Commission¢ 


‘ We are very sorry for vou, but we 

can give you nothing. Phen with respect 
to the improvement of sma!] — it 


was stated in the spe ch fro 


at the time, that it wa 
an improvem nt in the smal rd 


equal dist: ibution of the revenuc 
‘ ‘ 
From that recommenda- 


that it 


the more 
of the Church. 
tion it was to be inferred 
tended that the livings should be 
reduced, and the smaller ones augmented. 
Now how stood the nature of the demand 
in that respect ? Out .485 benefices in 
Ireland, no less than 465 varied from 30/. 
to 200/. a-year. The act authorised an 
augmentation to the extent of —that 
that all li below that 
augmented by the ¢ 
But besides the 
varying between S0/, and 200 
118 benefices, of which the 
2001. to 250/. Now, 
would not have forgotten 


was 


larger 


2001. 
was to say, 


should he 


vines 
scale on- 
livings, 
, thei 
incom 
their Lord hips 
that part of 


missioners, 


one 


| the 


stating that the | 
part of the 


‘rs could only | 


| duced by 


however, a tax of three- 


were 


d } 


increasing the revenues thus placed at the 
al of not 
his busine hut he did say that 
and by whomsoever, their Lord- 
ships might upon deal with 
tithe que tion, they would be bound to 
keep in view the destitute condition in 
ich he had demonstrated the Church of 
Ireland to be placed. They would re- 
collect that, by way of substitution for the 
first-fruits and tenths, a charge was laid 
henefices, by a gradual scale of taxation, 
varying from 1 per cent. at the lowest to 
15 per cent. at the highest. The produce 
of that tax was estimated at the time the 
act was introduced at 40,000/. a-year but it 
turned out that that was found to be an 


dispos the Commissioners: 1t was 
3s to do so. 
whenever, 


be called to 


Wil 


on 


erroneous calculation, and it appeared 
that the <ommissioners estimated it at 
12,0007. Now, out of this sum 9,000/. 


was raised by a per centage on bishoprics, 
the: the amount of 13,000/, was pro 
the tax laid on benefices. While, 
tenths of the tithe 
composition was laid on the smaller bene- 
fices, the revenue was diminished out of 
which : e augmentation of small livin, 

was to be effected. Hedid not pretend to 
suggest, as he had said before, any mode 
by which this deficiency could be made 
up. It was no part of ‘his business to do 
; but he would say, that if Parliament 
could not the clergy, he thouglit 
they — expect, and he did not say that 
the y would not receive, something of "kind- 
ness hae favour from the Government, and 
bold declarati their determination 
to support the Church. That would, he 
admitted, not build churches, or glebe 
ement the income of the man 


elore 


1¢ 


SO 


assist 


tion ot 


houses, or au 


who was reduced toa pittance of 20/. a 
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year; but it would give the cler 


and spirit, and, with God’s he Ip, it 
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heart 
would 


pe rhaps « nable them to surmount the d: 
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aspeculative character, and that it was 
often the case 1 


bills and others 

t the amount 
th probable 
ly below thi 


Measure 


Income 


reco leet dl 


were 


Friend, 


he aid not 


know 
re to be remedied, 
o fall into such a 
Fri nd. He 

some 


Lime, 


riconciudaed by sub- 7 1 irce was found to be g 
ae tide tie iramers of the 
eceipts and expendi- | Supposed It ay red, however, that the 
cal Commissioners in } probabl wount of inerease had been 
er exa rated i the statement 
e said, there could or h riecnd correct, there had 
Gf the papers | mel falling off indeed in the 
riend had moved, Vhen » bill s before . 
4 i . 
no hHecessity Tor Sis hol “cS opposite 
1 for these returns. His ted that there would 1 bay — 
d made a number of obser- | dex r this bi 
e act of to which | th rtict ne on Lord (Lord 
ver, his noble J } was lenborou tated that tl unds under 
fore, he t feel calle IS 1 ; er insufh 
4 4 4 
is ob- ( 1 i Willch they 3 
elin osed to be applies His noble 
piv t however, showed that this view of the : 
ippro ibiect wa soexageerated, and he stated 
pos he Cas lt \ ’ , and | ui Iso g 
s mt wh ¢ itis 1 all the 
o tl h the Com: rs had obtained. 
erests I noble said, that the present 
ly the | st of the Irish Church was verv sad, and 
e sub- | added, that it was not posstbie for him to : 
‘ulated | suggest a remedy For his own part he . 
1 tha was re V to coniess that : 
n that | how the present evis \ - 
ans it | but he was not willing . 
NIStCrs CeSpo \ as fils 
t. and | thoueht, that, in the ec : 
estab- | Incas ould | found to remecay these 
thi t t no b tter tep could be 
ment to} taken, in the first 1 than the settle- 
take those steps relative to the tith ) the estion. noble 
questr that had heen advised bv | verted with ereat 
must be in the recollee- | severity on the resolution of the Flouse of 
ships that the cont ;} Commons relative tothe Irish tithe ques- 2: 
ion cisted tol { 1 on i ires 1% t had been 
was brought forward led on that resolution. Ele would asl 
| that thi 1 na er h pot re 
them. He thought | « t the measure t, which did not 
dent d th t th em! dy that pri ipl vhich was 
nished | objectionable to his noble Friend and the 
when | other noble Lords opposite, and still that , 
pect | measure had been rejected by that House é 
sud} on grounds Which he Coniessed ne aid not 
, bel understand. That measure, he repeated, 4 
to | lb hn reyected in use on 
hich he had ever thought to be insuthcient 
t the | and unwise, and he must observe that the 
t hic opportunity wa ost of set r the tithe 
; had | qt stion—which opportunity if it had been 
5 
seized. would hay led to more auspicious 
results than existed or than could be an ‘ 
| ticipated th nt momen 
j mitting, however, tie general correctness : 
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of the statement of the noble Lord, he did 
not take so desponding a view of the subject 


as his noble Friend had done, but he ad- 
mitted, that it was the duty of the Go- 
vernment to turn their minds to the 


promotion of those objects which his noble 
Friend had truly stated to be so highly desir- 
able. Hisnoble Friend had also give nagreat 
deal of advice to her Majesty’s Ministers 
as to the nature of the measures that they 
should bring forward and as_ to lan- 

guage they should adopt. This appeared to 
him to be a new course taken by 
Lords who were generally supposed to be 
to the policy pursued oy the 
and they had lately re¢ 


thie 
noble 


opposed 
Government, 
a great deal of such advice 
Friend had that night favoured them with. 
For instance, a few nights ago a noble 
Friend of his, who was not then present, 
he meant Lord H: addington, favoured them 
with certain advice, and also another noble 
Earl (Aberdeen), who was then present, 
followed his example and gave them advice 
as to the course they should pursue with 
respect to the Church of Scotland. The 
noble Duke had also on that and other mea- 
sures followed their example, and given 
her Majesty’s Ministers advice, no doubt 
of such a nature as they believed was 
calculated to promote the stability of the 
Government in that and the other House 
of Parliament, and generally in the country. 
He believed, — the noble Duke, 
other noble Lords, had given their advice 
in an open and candid spirit, and with the 
views and intentions stated. He believed 
that those noble Lords would be glad to 
see the Government strong, and would be 
gratified to see them bring forward such 
measures as they approved of, and which 
they believed would meet ith the appro- 
bation of the country; but he would ask, 
how many of these who generally acted 
with those noble Lords agreed with them 
in their views !—how many would they 
earry along with them in this advice? 
They must recollect that the were not alone, 
and ‘they should also recollect what their 
advice was, and what would be considered 
its real meaning. Many of the supporters 
of the noble Lords would say to them, do 
not think that the people of this country 
will stipport you in this course of proceed- 
ing. Get rid of the present Government 
altogether , aud do all you can to displace 
it. “Ww as it likely that they should take 


the advice of those who were doing all they 
could to injure the Government, and to get 
rid of it? 


Was it the advice which the 
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noble Duke himself was likely to follow 
under the circumstances of the 
But it might be said that nothing more 
had been done that night than following 
out the advice that had been given on many 
former occasions ; but he should re ply that 
it was the determination of the Govern- 
ment to bring forward and support such 
measures as they thought right, not merely 
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case ? 


| with the view of obtaining the support of 


of the country. 
eived 
as his noble | 


land the noble 


| 


this party or of that, but because they 
thought it was the right, and with the view 
of maintaining the Church Establish- 
ment as well as all the other imstitutions 
The noble Duke, a 
nights ago, stated that a great change of 
policy had recently taken place in the 
Government with respect to the Church ; 
Duke also said that they did 
not, in consequence of what had occurred 
in another place, encourage the Church of 
England, they did not encourage the 
Church of England in Ireland, they 
refused to adopt measures to encourage the 
Church of Scotland, and they also withheld 


few 


support and encouragement from the 
Established Church in the colonies. The 


noble Duke said, that the Government did 
not encourage the Church. Now he did 
not think that the word encourage was the 
right word to use on such an occasion, 
Encouragement might*be very proper for a 
nascent establishment, the stability of 
which was not known or ascertained ; but 
in language which might be properly ap- 
plied, it was the duty of the Government, 
as it was the intention of himself and col- 
leagues, to support the Protestant Church 


as it was established at the Reformation, 
and the Church of Scotland as it was es- 
tablished by law. If the noble Lord 


desired that they should devote to Ecclesi- 
astical purposes a much larger income 
than they possessed at present, he doubted 
whether it would prove real encouragement, 
or whether it were consistent with sound 
policy that they should pursue such a 
course; but he was sure that there 
never existed a Government more deter- 
mined than her Majesty’s Ministers to 
promote such measures as were calculated 
to support the establishments of the coun- 
try, lay and Heclesiastical 

The Duke of Hi'ellington was surprised 
the noble Viscount opposite had not made 
the speech he had just concluded three or 
four evenings when as the noble 
Viscount had said, he had charged on the 
noble Viscount (and he confessed he did 
not feel inclined to withdraw from the 


ago, 
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statement to-night) a departure from that | hands of the Government, and the mini 


: ancient policy of this country, which for the | of the Church were to be placed on the 
last 200 years had been to protect, main- | consolidated fund. ‘To that pl 
tain, and encourage, the Church establish- | he was himselt ( 


ments in England and in Jreland, and for | once say, he sh l object; he had 
the last 150 years in S cotland, That he | said so he never would 

had charged upon the noble Viscount, and | measure. But the noble Viscount. s 
though he did hot now propose to enter | there wi ire in I 

again into the discussion of the other night | arrat ient, not only of t but of « 
with reference to the condition of the | other i which for years 1 
Church of Scotland, still the more he re- |: } the tention of b 

flected upon that question, the more he | garding | nd: and | 


was convinced that the noble Viscount had | « 

not done his duty by the hurch of ot- u 

land, in neglecting to adopt some measure , end to them and 

for the ieee wae maintenance of religion | vert nt in Ire lon 

in the large towns of that country. With nob! is had 
respect. to the question now before the | Lordships, who 0 


House, the noble Viscount said, that le fool ( 
(the Duke of We Hing ton) had not SU})- Vit WS OF } D 
ported the bill to which the noble Vis- Wel ton) | 

count had alluded ; now, he had supported , count was mistaken: | 


the bill, though he had objected to some of | very large number of persons in this coun- 


its details ; but whether he and some of hi try entertained tl same views on these 
noble Friends had supported tie bill or | subjects as these noble Lords; and | 
not, still they were entitled to claim for | assured the noble Viscount h ished 


the Church ot Ireland ; ll the benefits or see thos questic ns ettled fer tl | f 
the law; and he agreed with his noble | of the Government, taking it in the largest 
Friend near him (the Earl of Ripon) that | sense of the won Ly earing 
the Church of Ireland did not receive t In) whi ] Goverm 


benefits of the enactments of that measure, | placed. 

nor of the promise s held out to the friends The Earl of Wiel said, that as ] 
of the Church in that country. His noble} was the only person sitting on that (th 
Friend had stated most clearly to their O positi “side of the House who had 
Lordships, that according to the system of supported the bill which had heen allud 
taxation which Church livings in Ircland | to, he certainly felt no small ree 
were to undergo, even according to the anxicty { 

best plan ever proposed in either Eiouse of sure “He had supported the | under 
Parliament, a great port of the resour the conviction that um ie circum 
of the Church under that bill would be lost | stane: th tv ld he 2 beneficial 
to the Commission¢ rs, anc lthe resources Tol nie ure tot metry in 
the augmentation of small livings would | of that support se eiven by him, he felt 
he entirely done away th. That was the create pri 

fact, and the nob le \ 1s¢ ount Oppo if | | tel Ipts } l 

replied, QO) yes, but th as is with { 
you on your side of the House, would not. that Lik led neasure pro- 


adopt the plan proposed in thie ear 1834.” | posed elsewhere, vy which a direct ipter- 
But the noble Viscount Sees. that the | ference with that bill had been established 


greater part of that measure was intended —he meant the 1 lutions which had been 
for a settlement by redemption, and th lat adopted by the other Honse, : to which 


the redemption clauses had been struck | his noble Friend (the Earl of J 
out in the other House of Parliament, per alluded. [lis own opinion of 1 ose reso- 
the plan came to the House, shorn of all, lutions was, that however injurious they 
those benefits that were expected to result | were to the working of the Denefices Plu- 
from the measure by its framers and intro- | ralities Act, and however discouraging to 
ducers. Of that fact the noble Viscount | the friends of the Church in Ireland. still 
had lost sight altogether. It had been a! his belief was, that these resolutions had 
portion of that plan now suggested else- | only been introduced as the means for ob- 
where, that the Church was to part with | taining certain political ends for those 
its property, and it was to go into the | who had proposed them—that thev were 
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not propounded with reference to the 
Church, but for the party-motive of plac- 
ing the present Government in the posi- 
tion they now held. The noble Viscount 
had said, that those resolutions were mat- 
ter of great embarrassment to her Majesty's 
Government. He believed no such thing: 
on the contrary, he believed the Govern- 
ment cared very little for the consequence 
of those resolutions now, and - it they were 
ready to throw them over when it suited 
their convenience. In the ; 
had since been proposed 


hi 


elsew here, and 


fLORDS} 


pened t that theamount of tithe con 
1 


Making a 
r-cent; for payment on the 


communicated to the House, he saw no- | 


thing of the same kind; but he did 


) ropositions contained in them which con- | 


vinced him that they would 


the approbation of their Lordships ; on 
the contrary, he firmly believed, that tli 
House of Commons itself, as now consti- 


tuted, would never pass them into a law. 
He was pe rfectly satisfied that the Hous 


of Commons would never sanction any 
measure by which the revenues of the 
Church should be transferred from = the 
Church, and that the clergy should be 


made pensioners on the cor nsolidated fund. 
The noble Viscount a appealed to his 
(the Earl of Wicklow’s) side of the House, 
and had called upon them to put their 
shoulders to the wheel to promote the 
great object of a settlement of these im- 
portant questions. He would assert (whe- 
ther the noble Viscount believed him or 
not) that he desired to see those great 
measures now in progress to promote the 
welfare of 
he assured the that i 
the attainment of those objects ho par 


noble Viscount 


feeling should interfere. le said this 
because he did believe, that at the pre- 
sent moment there was a better n 


and opportunity of s settling those questions 
than + ever presented thems: or CX- 
isted before. He knew not whether any 
suggestions he could offer would have 
weight with the noble Viscount, but - 
would suggest, that there was one mode | 

which now these matters could be satis 
factorily adjusted. There was a most im- 
portant measure now before the other 
House, and which would shortly come 
under their Lordships’ consideration —he 
meant the Irish Poor-law Bill —a_ bill 
which he confidently trusted would be 
discussed here with a_ total 
anything like party spirit. By that mea- 
sure an inereased taxation was imposed 
upon the landed proprictors of Ireland, 
to the cal- 


and it did happen, according 


Ireland carried into effect, and | 


absence of 


never meet | 
i (the Karl of Wicklow) 
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culations of the father and framer of that 
measure, Mr. Nicholls, that taxation so 
imposed, would come to about 1s. in the 
pound on the rental. That rental had 
been calculated by the Poor-law Commis- 
sioners to be about 10,000.000/ 
taxation which Mr. Nicholls 
that for the 

00,000/ - per 


, so that the 

calculated 
Poor-laws would give 
annum. Now it also hap- 
osition 


n Treland was 650,000/., from which 


amount of tithe composition would be just 
equivalent to the sum calculated by Mr. 
Nicholls for taxation under the New Poor 
circumstances, hi 
must say, it ap- 
that, if a 


law Bill. Under these 


peare d to him 


measure Wa 


carried, throwing the whole of the tithe 
composition upon the la ak rds, and the 
whole of the taxation under the en Poor- 
laws upon the occupying tenants, both 


more satisfacto- 
in by any other means. 


cony inced, 


quest ons would be much 
rily settled thi 
was perf that there could 
he no hope of insuring the well-working 
of the Poor-law Pill unless the taxation 
under it was placed upon those who would 
have the management of it—viz., the oc- 
cupying tenants, who would thus have an 
interest in the Act, which would insure 
that attention to its operation which such 
a measure necessarily required ; and, in- 
deed, otherwise it would be almost imp S- 
sible to find yp rsons who would execute 
the office of guardians 
cast 1 pon tl 


of tithe-composition, 


Then he would 
ie rd the whole amount 
and thus both thos 
would be set at rest, and the 


would get an equivalent for that 


questions 
landlords 
burthen by being relieved from the weight 
of the taxation under the New Poor-lay 
Bill. For his own part, he would say, as 
landlord he should be willing to see a 
measure of that nature carried into effect ; 
and he was convineed, that it would 
be likely to both to th 
landlords and the 
Ireland. Again, such an arrangement, as 
fixing the Poor-law taxation upon the 
latter class, would establish a groundwork 
for carrying thie Municipal Corporation 
Bill into operation, for it would establish 
a qualification for voters under that bill. 
He was anxious to see all those thre 
great and important measures carried, 

otherwise it would be impossible to free 
either House of Parliament from repeated 
discussions on Trish affairs. Having thrown 


be satisfactory 


occupying 


tenants of 


a 
venty-five per 
landlords. the 
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out these suggestions, he had shown a 
readiness to put his shoulder to the wheel, 
and to exert himself to the utmost of his 
power to render those bills acc eptable in 
that country. 

The Bishop of Derry was understood to 
defend the conduct of the Commissioners, 
though he had frequently had the misfor- 
tune, as one of the body, to differ from 
many of them. [fe trusted that an op- 
portunity would be afforded for an i 
gation of their conduct, from which they 
would not shrink, and on a fitting occasion 
perhaps on the tithe discussion, he should 
enter on the subject. Ele could not but 
express his regret, that the measure which 
had been introduced by his noble Friend 
and relative (Fart Grey), when at the 
head of the Government. had met with 
the discountenance it had received. He 
had thought it his duty to say thus much 
in the absence of the most reverend Pre- 
late at the head of the Church in Ireland. 

Motion agreed to, 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


Friday, April 6, 1838. 


Minures.] Petitions presented. 3y Sir Ropert BATE- 
son, from Belfast, by Mr. HARVEY, from Ashton-under- 
Lyne, and Welshpool, by Mr. BAINEs, from M rf l, and 
other places in Yorkshire, by Mr. BrorHerton, 
places in Laneashire, by Sir G. STRICKLAND, from 


ral places in Yorkshire, and by Mr. CAYLEY, and 
AGLIONBY, from several places, for the Immediate Aboli- 
tion of Negro Apprenticeship.—By Mr. Barings, f 
Congregations in Scotland, against the grant of any a 
tional Endowments to the Seoteh ¢ rch.—By Sir R. 
Bateson, from the county of Londonderry, a t 
Irish Poor-Law.—By Mr. CoLtguuoun, from Kirka 
for Endowments to the Scotch Ct —~By M low 
LEY PARKER, from Preston, comp! ng of D 


English Goods in France and Belgiu 


Breacu oF Privirece—Mr. Povur- 
TER.| Mr. Blackstone felt it to be his 
duty, aud it was to him a most painful 
duty, to call the attention of the House 
toa letter which had been printed in UT), 
Morning Chronicle of that morning ; and 
he thought himself, as an individual, and 
he was sure the House would likewise 
think, that it was a gross and scandalous 
breach of the privileges of the House. 
He felt that this letter was quite indefens- 
ible, and it was such a letter that he 
could hardly believe it to be the produc- 
tion of the gentleman whose name was 
signed to it. He could not believe, that it 
wis written by Mr. Poulter, the late 
Member for Shaftesbury. He could assure 
the House that he could scarcely believe, 
that a person belonging to the legal pro- 


6} 


Mr. Poulter. 


fession could have written such a letter : 
and therefore it was, that he should feel it 
to be necessary, in the first instance, to 
call the printer of 7’e Morning Chronicle 
to the bar, to see whether the oF ntleman 
whose name was aflixed to the letter 
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vritten it or not. Now, when he read 
this letter he was sure the hon. Members 
of the Committee would bear him out in 
th O} ion that he expre ssed, that the 
statements contained in the letter were 


and unjust. He would com- 


by readi the several paragraphs 
to which it would be necessary to call the 
attention of the Hous He should, how- 
ever, first state, that the letter was signed 
J. 5. Poulter,” and purported to have 
heen written on the 4th of April, 183s. 


written —it 


t was a letter deliberately 

was not written under the excitement of 
the moment; for the Committee had, he 
believed, come to the resolution of unseat 
ne Nii Poulter on the Olst of March, 


and even 

tween the knowledge of their determina- 

tion and Mr. Poulter’s writing the follows 


ing letter :— 


To the EFlecto 


the Sabbath-day intervened be- 


rs of the Borough of Shaftes- 


bury—Gentlemen—An unprincipled combina- 
tion to which I have been for some time exe 
posed has been but too successful. A petition, 


which under ordinary circumstances and with 
a fair Committee might probably have been 


found frivolous and vexatious, has, by the 
etfect of mere chance, been enabled to call to 
it the services of the most 
Vy of Cor eve de ur 
n of justice and the name of 
( land. The ¢ uen¢ 
has been, that [ have ceased to be your repre- 
\ P ent | printing of the 
y order of t will, I 
trus hibit to you and to the world the full 
part of this most flagrant and wicked 
The next paragraph related to the re- 
vising barrister. That gentleman was 


attacked, and he now noticed the attack 
only for the purpose of remarking, that he 
had given his testimony in the best taste 
possible ; and he was sure he was only 
expressing the universal and unanimous 
testimony of the Committee when he said 
that they all highly approved of the man- 
ner in which Mr. Graves had given his 
testimony :— 


“The conduct of a revising barrister of the 
name of Graves, in neither giving the overseer 
of Stower Provost an entire day for bringing 
in his list, nor adjourning (as it was his duty 
to have done) in such a manner as to prevent 
() 2 


¥ & 
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even the most trivial and technical objection 
being raised, was the first cause of the mon- 
strous injustice which has been inflicted upon 
me. The Committee having decided this point 
in my favour after an elaborate and unanswer- 
able argument, founded upon reason, prin- 
ciple, and justice, as well as precedent, sub- 
sequently, on the application of the peti- 


tioner’s counsel, re-opened the matter, and 
“Itimately reversed their own solemn deci- 
sion.” 


(Cheers from Mr. O'Connell.) Now, 
as he heard the hon. Gentleman, the 
Member for Dublin, cheer, he must say 
this, that he could assure the hon. Mem- 
ber that what was stated did not take 
place. He could tell the hon. Member 
for Dublin, who had cheered, what did 
take place, and he wished to call his atten- 
tion to the fact. They were called upon 
to strike off the name of George Mullins. 
Evidence was given before them ; but 
then it was not sufficient evidence to in- 
validate the vote, and therefore they 
struck off the vote of George Mullins. 
He begged pardon, they retained the 
vote. The counsel, then, for the peti- 
tioners, the next day that ‘they met, then 
tendered to them further evidence ; that 
was more evidence against the votes than 
what they had in George Mullin’s case. 
They then examined the revising bar- 
rister, and on his evidence they struck off 
the remaining votes, but they never struck 
off the vote of George Mullins. He be- 
lieved that any lawyer would have acted 
as they had done on the first day ; the 
only evidence they had was the letter of 
an overseer, which was afterwards contra- 
dicted by the writer, the letter went on to 
say— 

“The revising barrister, a man of long 
standing at the bar, and of the same politics 
with the majority of the Committee, whose 
business it was to know the law and to act 
upon it, had not the grace to inform the Com- 
nittee, according to the fact, that having de- 
parted hastily and before the conclusion of the 
day, he felt it his duty to return, at the re- 
quest of the overseer, to perform the minis- 
terial act of revising a list that was totally un- 
objected to, but declared that he knew nothing 
and could say nothing of the law, and begged 
the Committee to instruct him. The major- 
ity of the Committee, whose ignorance upon 
the subject was second only to their corrup- 
tion, were thus enabled to put their decision 
upon the shoulders of this gentleman.” 

Upon one disputed point in the Com- 
mittee, continued the hon. Member, the 
division was ten to one, and on another, 
that of considering the votes under the 
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same class as George Mullins, as seven 
to four. He then proceeded with the 
letter :— 

“The next main feature was this;—An 
overseer, a partisan of my adversary, had 
caused by his sole evidence four votes to be 
struck off from my poll, on the ground of non- 
payment of rates. On the fifth case his oath 
was contradicted by two receipts produced in 
his own hand-writing ; and I will venture to 
say that no judge who ever sat in Westminster- 
hall would have permitted a case to go to the 


jury for their consideration upon the evidence 


ofa man so exposed and contradicted. My 
counsel of course applied for the restoration 
of the four votes: the Committee refused to 
allow it. In this way my majority was de 
stroyed, and my seat as completely filched 
from me as ever a purse was stolen from a 
person on the common highway.” 


Here, again, he could assure the House 
that this was a very great misstatement. 
Counsel had asked them to reverse their 
decision after they were convinced of the 
inaccuracy of a witness; and they were 
unanimously of opinion that they could not 
go into the case again, They had proofs 
of the man’s inaccuracy, but that was not 
the time for going into them. He had 
now to come to the last paragraph, which 
the House, he was sure, must consider as 
most unfounded and most untrue :— 


“T was unwilling to witness in person 
these disgraceful scenes; but I am assured 
that all the proceedings of a section of the 
Committee were accompanied by such exter- 
nal and convincing signs of partiality to my 
opponent and prejudice against myself as to 
excite the disgust of even casual spectators ! 
Do not suppose, that the high-minded men who 
constitute a large portion of what is called the 
Tory party can approve of these things. I 
have reason to know, that they regard such 
criminal acts with the greatest disapprobation. 
It does seem to me that I have been made the 
victim of a degree of iniquity compared with 
which the irregular acts of all former Com- 
mittees may fairly claim to stand excused.” 


The remaining paragraphs he did not 
mean to trouble the House with, as they 
did not refer to the matter to which he 
wished to call its attention. They were, 
too, only the self-praises of Mr. Poulter 
himself. He would not now proceed fur- 
ther ; but he begged to say that he should 
feel it to be his duty to call the printer of 
The Morning Chronicle ne wspaper to the 
bar on Monday evening, and also Mr. 
Poulter. The Gentlemen of the Commit- 


tee whose conduct had been impugned had 
acted to the best of their conscientious be- 
lief, and what they considered to be the 
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the hon. Member who under his own con- 
scientious convictions had differed from 
them, would at least give them credit for | 
being influenced by the same pure motives 
from which he himself had acted. He 
concluded by handing in the letter con- | 
taining the passages objected to. 

The letter having been read at the 
table, 

Mr. Blackstone moved, that John Layer | 
Poulter, Esq., of the Temple, the writer 
of the letter, and Martin Smith Metealf, 
of 3, Savoy-street, Strand, the printer of | 
The Morning Chronicle vewspaper, do at- 
tend at the bar of this House on Monday 
next, the 9th of April. ; 

Mr. Elliot, as a member of the Shaftes- 
bury Committee, felt bound to say a few 
words on the occasion, and he felt that he 
was the more particularly bound to do so, 
as he considered he was so distinctly al- 
luded to by the hon. Gentleman who had 
just addressed the House. He had then 
no hesitation in saying, that. however much 
he might have differed from other Mem. 
bers of the Committee upon many mate 
rial points, it never had entered into his 
mind, nor indeed did he think, that any 
Gentleman could suppose, that the hon. 
Members from whom he differed were in- 
fluenced by corrupt motives. He said this 
although he had differed from those hon. 
Members upon almost every point—he did 
so honestly and openly. He gave them 
credit for doing the same. There appeared 
to him to be good feeling on cither side, 


> 


although it was his opinion that, on the 
part of a majority of the Committee, there 
wgs a perversion of justice. What he 
meant to say, was an honest perversion 
of justice. In his judgment there was a 
perversion of justice ; in their judgment 
there was not. He did not presume to 
say whether he or they were in error. The 
hon. Member for Wallingford had alluded 
to the vote of George Mullins, and the 
vote which the Committee had come to 
respecting it. He did not think, that 
the hon. Member had properly explained 
that matter—he was sure the mistake 
fallen into was not intentional ; but the 
fact was, that the counsei who opened the 
case informed the Committee that a single 
vote would be put before them for the 
purpose of deciding thirty-one votes. Then 
the thirty-one votes were to be decided 
upon the case of George Mullins, ‘That 
was the understanding of the counsel upon 


6} 


justice of the case; and he was sure that | 


both sides, and then they took the vote of 
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George Mullins into consideration. ‘They 


i decided, then, that that vote was to be 
| held good, 


During the discussion upon 
this subject the counsel of the petitioners 
were taxed with not having brought be- 
fore the Committee, the revising barrister. 
It was said, that he was the only person 
who could give proper evidence in this 
case. To this the answer of the opposite 
counsel was, that it was not usual to sum- 


} 


mon a judge to give evidence upon a cas 
which he had decided in his own court. 


| It was out of courtesy, they declared, that 


they had refused to summon the revising 
barrister, and the counsel a tually treated 
it asa thing which was quite out of the 
question. it was said it would be impro- 
per and indelicate to summon him after he 
had decided upon the vote. On their 
then deciding on the vote of George Mul- 
lins on the first evening, the counsel for 
the sitting Member said, that he supposed 
it was to be concluded that they had then 
dispose d of that whole 
The answer to which was, that the y must 
not do that then, because they had other 
objections to offer. Now, his opinion 
certainly at the time was, that they were 
deciding and determining upon the thirty- 


} 
class of voters. 


one votes. The petitioners’ counse! the 
next morning proposed to call the revising 
barrister, In order that he might hear tes 
timony to the thirty 
which upon the night before he consi- 
dered they had decided, and to which 
votes George Mullins was the key. He was 
of the opinion of a portion of the Com- 
mittee, that they had dispos d of thirty- 
one votes—it was the opinion of another 
portion that they had not. He was sure 
that this was an honest opimon, and he 
was satisfied that hon. Gentlemen gave 
this opinion, because they felt that the 
petitioner was fully entitled to the opinion 
of the revising barrister. 


votes, respecting 


> Was accord- 
ingly called in, and the decision came to 
on the vote of George Mullins was not 
held to be a right decision, because the 
evidence of the revising barrister went to 
overset the evidence on which the first 
decision was founde : He felt doubt him- 
self whether they ought, after having 
disposed of thirty-one votes, to have 
opened thirty of them for fresh revision, 
That was the ground on which he raised 
an objection. With regard to the revisin. 
barrister’s evidence, he must say, from 
observation, that he considered it to have 
been fairly and honestly given. He con- 


sidered that no imputation attached te 


| 
4 
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that evidence; and whatever 
gentleman might be of, for he did not 
know, he considered that he gave honest 
and true evidence, and he regretted, that 
it had been called in question. With re- 
gard to the evidence of Bennett, whose 
credit was shaken, the circumstances were 
these. He declared, that a certain person 
had not paid his rates till after the clec- 
tion. He was questioned in every style 
possible with regard to the paynx nt, and 


f COMMONS} Mr. 


still declared that the rates had not been | 


paid. A receipt was then handed in, which 
he admitted to be in his own handwriting, 
and which was for the July rates. ‘The 
witness admitted the receipt, but said he 
had made a mistake putting July in- 
stead of May. He was asked if he was 
sure that this was the case, and he said he 
felt sure it was. After asserting this 
pretty roundly, another re ceipt was handed 


in for the May rate, in the handwriting of 


‘The Committee retained the 
vote. There was another circumstance 
which came before the Committee—he 
meant the treating ; but he was not sure 
whether the letter alluded to it or not. It 
appeared that there was treating in 
Shaftesbury, both before and after the 
election. It was proved, also, that the 
petitioner had sent money down to Shaftes- 


the witness. 


bury, which was pk wed in the bank of 
A person of the name of 


Brodie and Co. 
Buckland, who was proved to be an agent 
of the petitioner drew out 450. of this 


money, by paying it in pete in favour of 
the public ans where treating had taken 
place. There was quite sufficient proof 


that treating had taken place, and on that 
ground he did express a strong opinion. 
But he thought he ought to state the 


grounds ou which the other Members of 


the Committee held a different opinion. 
Tt was first of all sworn by all the pub- 
licans that they received no orders to open 
their houses from the petitioner or his 
agents. They had opened them on specu- 
lation, but acknowledged that they ex- 
pected to be paid by the petitioner, for in 
all former elections they had been paid by 
the person in whose favour they had opened 
their houses, and they expected the same 
on that occasion. It was, however, proved, 
that they had received no orders from the 
petitioner. There was, however, this pecu- 
liarity with regard to this letter, that they 


were all taxed and reduced by the agent of 


the petitioner. These reductions amounted 
in some bills to one-half, in others toa 
fourth, and in others to ten per cent., and 


justice 
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party that | so on, but no rule seemed to regulate the 


reduction. It was suggested by the coun- 
sel for the petitioner, that, probably, these 
reductions were made in consequence ol 
the expenses incurred after the testing of 
the writ, such expenses being illegal. This 
suggestion was received by the members of 
the Committee as probable, but he acknow- 
ledged that, in this opinion, he did not 
concur. He would state the reason; the 
treating had been carried on for twenty- 
five di iys—namely, five days beyond the 
testing of the writ. The deduction, there- 
fore, in every bill ought to be the expense 
of the five days, or one-fifth. But this 
was not the case. Some deductions were 
us much as one-half of the bill; and, be- 
sides, the publicans themselves all swore 
that the reason why the deductions were 
made was, that they had charged too 
much; that the Committee of the peti- 
ioners had taxed the bills, and thought 
them too high. fe (Mr. Elliot) was of 
opinion, that treating was proved, but the 
majority of the Committee was of a con- 
trary opinion, It appeared to him, that 
the Committee had decided contrary to 
and to the evidence, for so strong, 
in his opinion, was the evidence, that even 
in a case of murder he would hang a man 
upon it. He would add one other word. 
The witnesses called to prove the treating 
were very unwilling witnesses. They ha d 
been all ‘employ ed in treating on the part 
of the petitioner, and, of course, they 
would all give as little evidence as they 
could ; and, indeed, every member of the 
Committee was of that opinion. In proof 
of these facts, he could state one instance. 
There was one book of accounts which the 
Committee particularly required. 

person to whom it belonged, notwithstand- 
ing he received orders to bring up the 
book, left it behind, and when, at length, 
it was produced, the leaves containing the 
particular account were torn out. Under 
these circumstances, he certainly did form 
a very strong opinion. With regard to 
the letter which had appeared, he must 
say, differing in opinion as he did from the 
majority of the Committee, he would be 


the last person in the world to attribute 


to them any but the most proper and 
honest motives. He was ready to bear his 
testimony that they were solely actuated 
by feelings of this description, however 
much he differed from them in opinion. 
Captain Mathew said, that in the very 
peculiar position in which he was placed he 
should be naturally expected to say a few 
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words. ‘The hon. Member who Jast 


spoke had not confined hiuself to the points | taken to od an end to it 
irman of the Com- 


referred to by the cha 
mittee, but had entered 
which had occurred befor 
It had been said, that his being in that 
House was the result of a combination 
Hie begged to deny this in the most explicit 
terms. If, indeed, by a combination it was 
intended toe xpress the union of the greater 
number of those who had possessions in 
Shaftesbury, and also of the free and in 
dependent tradesmen there, 

acknowledge that he was in the 
consequence of such combination, ‘The 
hon. Member for Roxburghshire had al- 
luded to the subj. ct hi treating. Ife 
rdmit that at the 
elections, had 


into other matters 
the C\ mimittee, 


he would 


Louse in 


must ¢ ast election, as on 
all aig been ex- 


hibited i Shale sbury scenes of drunken- 
ness on sake sides. He believed, that the 


hon. Gentleman who was opposed to him 
did not sanction such proceeding any more 
than he (C aptain Mathew) did, for he 
could truly state. that this treating was not 
only without 

positive official 


his orders, but against 


} 
notice. Lic had attender 
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| without ca 


in the Committee-room during the pro- 


ceedings, but he called apou the hon. Mem- 


ber for 


Roxburghshire to state whether 
+ 


during the time he was in the room, be had 
not sat close to that hon. Memb Yr. and 


removed from those who might be ealled 


his friends, and with whom he agreed in | 


politics, but with whom he ha 
any communicat 
unless on going out of the Committ 
room interchanging 
It had been stated, tha 
to prove treating had 

witnesses, But they had heard that many 
of them were disconten 
only one-half of their claims, and one of 


on Of anv sort or kin 


WOrds Of 


them was proved in evidence to hay 
become insolvent since the owl 


to the expense he had gone to, and yet the 


ted at being paid 


same party had deposed that he had no | 


claim against him for payment. He must 
say, therefore, that he thought he was 


justified in stating that these men were 


anything but unwilling witnesses; aud 
when the House recollected what this 
description of witnesses was, and what 
scenes generally were exhibited at Shaftes- 
bury during the time of an election, he was 
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sincere Wish that some means would be 
fairly and frecly 


on both sides : 
his op ponent was most amiable and gentle- 
*> while he was of an 
sposition, 
new that during the election he (Mr. 


was pertec tly aware that 


manly in his charact 
ie al 


Poulter) had suifered that degree of ill- 
hess that obliged him to he coutined to hi 

room, so that he was dhneongt to attend his 
canvass. Tle was aware tha! this arose 
I ess. He could not fora 


from physical 
moment doubt that this letter had been 


written under those feelings; and though 
he might ju tly complain of having been 
put to the expense of a petition, and of 
having been for a time kept out of 
that Hou by l al votes, till hic 
would not do so, and he would ouly say 
tha he wes sure that the hon. (5 utle- 
man (Mr. Poulter) had written this letter 
}? Tred tly belie ving that it was true, however 
much he was mistaken. LH hoped thit 
the House would be of 0} inion that whit 


had already occurred was quite sufficient 


rrying the matter further. 


Lord Horsley said, that this was rather 
an inconventent way of settling this mat- 
‘ As the hon. Member for Wallingford 
Mr. Blackstone) had given notice that he 


would move, that the evidence taken before 


the ommittec printed, he ( Lord Wors-= 
| ley) would suggest the prop iety of post 
pot this motion uutil after the evidence 
uf thought hat they W uld 
t! | ttel ab] to con to iri hit 
lecision, When every member of the louse, 
iy reading the evidence, would be able to 
judge of the statements made on either 
sid 
\Ir. tone said. that it Was with 
great pain h had taken the present cout 5 
by ‘ this il bre ich of priviles 
could not consent to postpone it. He did 
lit think, that it would be becoming thie 
ignity of the ifouse to pustpot e the 
motion 
| Mr. 2. Pe said, that the questioi 
| before the House did not in any way de 
pend on the evidence taken before thi 
ommittee. ‘I he que tlou Was, whetl er 
“ie e prenared to let 4 


surethe wou Id not consider, that class | 


of witnesses would object toanew election. 


he beggar d to 


Having stated thus much, 
express his deep regret at the matter before 
the House, and perhaps he might add his 


| 
| 


they wet prepared to let this subject dro} 
‘Lhe genti leman who wrote the Jetter com- 
plained ( f, had been fur some time a \Miem- 
ber of that House, and must have known 
hat ifhe presumed to use expressions in 
House re fleeting on the Committees, 
the Speal er would have called him directly 
» order. Not long ago the House had 


ti 
thought it its duty to take under considera- 


l 
r 
y 
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tion the conduct of a Member for speaking 
of the Committees in the aggregate, and 
the Speaker was called upon to perform a 
painful duty on that occasion. In the 
present case there was a letter reflecting 
improperly upon the conduct of a particular 
Committee, and he felt it impossible that 
such a proceeding could pass unnoticed by 
the House. He thought it exceedingly 
probable, that when the Gentleman who 
signed the letter came tothe bar, he would 
express his contrition for using such im- 
proper expressions. Until this was done 
he could not see the propriety of postponing 
the matter. 


Mr. O'Connell would ask the House 
whether it were necessary to bring the 
printer to the bar of the House? He 


submitted to the Hlouse that Mr. Poulter 
was a gentleman of that high standing 
and respectability in society that he would 
not have allowed his name to have ap- 
peared from the morning to the present 
time if he had not written the letter, with- 
out informing the parties interested that 
it was a forge TY. L hey had every reason 


to be quit e convinced that Mr. Poulter 
had sioned the letter, and until Mr. Poul- 
ter denied it he could not see why the 
unfortunate » printer should be brought to 
the bar of the House. He would submit, 
therefore, that as far as _ part of the 


it had better be omitted. He 
would not have spoken at “a if the hon. 
Member for Berkshire had not alluded to 
his case. Now, what had that precedent to 
do with the present case? A bad precedent 
was not to be followed. He thought it most 
important that they should the evi- 
dence taken before the Committee before 
them, and particularly after the statement 
that had been made on both sides, and the 
remarks that had been made upon the 
facts given in evidence. The hon. Mem- 
ber had read that part of the letter 
that referred to treating. He thought 
this was a important feature in the 
ease, If the statements that had been 
proved in the evidence, he did 
any man in his senses could 
have arrived at the conclusion which the 
majority of the Committee had arrived 
at. This was not the first time that Com-_ 
mittees of that House had been charged 


motion went, 


have 


not 
most 


} 
wel 


not know now 


with doeidine from party bias, and he 
thought it absolutely imperative upon 
the House to set. itself right with the 


heers from the 
Did that cheer mean 


[ No, 


public on this point. 
approbation of the present system, 
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Mr. Poulter. 


en it meant condemnation. As 
why take an 
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NO The 
the system was condemned, 
isolated instance and make a victim be- 
cause he chose to express an opinion ? 
They were going about a monstrous pro- 
ceeding. It had been suid, that Mr. 
Poulter, when he appeared at the bar, 
would make an apology for what he had 
said. If Mr. Poulter was in his senses, 
and made an apology, he did not think 
that he would stand im a very enviable 
situation, after deliberately publishing the 
letter in question. That, however, was 
for Mr. Poulter himself, but he must pro- 
test against the printer being called to the 
bar at all. He must also protest against 
inflicting any censure upon Mr. Poulter 
until the evidence was printed, and all the 
facts were before the House. If it were 
for that purpose, he should 
move, that the proceedings against Mr. 
Poulter, if he avowed the publication, 
should be suspended till the whole of the 
evidence was before the House, in order 
that they might judge whether there was 


any case to justify the publication of the 
letter. 

Mr. Bluckstone had no objection to 
have that part of the letter read which 


referred to treating, but he did not think 
it was at all necessary. 

Mr. O’Connell moved, that the clerk at 
the table read the passage 


The clerk then read the following pas- 
sare 

“We then proved a case of treating so ex- 
tensive and decisive, that if any one should 
desire to state the sort of evidence by which 
such an allegation should be sustained, he 
might be content to take as an example what 
was substantiated before the Committee. 


Ample opportunity was afforded for establish- 
ing this part of the case, by the notorious 
fact that unlimited treating was the only mode 
an entire stranger could adopt of standing 
against one who did, and does at this moment, 
possess the affections and opinions of a large 
majority of your constituency. This proof 
was also treated with the same contempt as 
the rest of my just and righteous cause.” 

T. Fremantle said, he had no wish 
to put the printer to unnecessary incon 
venience, but, consistently with the forms 
of the House, he thought that the printer's 
attendance must be required. If Mr. 


Sir 


, Poulter avowed the letter, the printer 


would not be called to the bar, and he did 
not think it was any great hardship in 
directing the printer to come down to the 
House. It might turn out that the letter 
was a fabrication, and he should be happy 


4 
a 
} 
| | 
| 
| 
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to find it so. Some individual, in the 
hope of attracting more attention to the 
subject, might have forged the letter, and 
in that case the attendance of the printer 
would be necessary. 

Lord John Russell said, that before the 
question was put, he wished to address a 
few remarks to the House. ‘The House 


seemed, on a former occasion, to have come | 
’ a decision that cases of this kind ought 


» have precedence. 
pt he entertained a very contrary opin- 
ion, and he was convinced, and more con 
vinced every day, that in this 
kind the most prudent course that the 
House could adopt would be to allow the 
matter to pass unnoticed. With respect 
to the merits of the Shaftesbury Election 
Committee, he must say, as he did on all 
others, that he would never enter into the 
merits of any question that w as decide “d be- 
fore the Election Committees. These Com- 
mittees were the regular tribunals to de- 
cide those cases. He supposed, that they 
decided according to conscience and ac- 
cording to evidence, and he would never 
make any remark as to whether they had 
decided right or wrong. With respect to 
the genera] question, he might have occa- 
sion again to detail to-the House the line 
which he thought it most eligible for 
House to adopt; but he would only say 
now with regard to Mr. Poulter, that he 
had no doubt himself that the letter wes 
a genuine document, and was signed by 
Mr. Poulter. That gentleman, no doubt, 
was, as had been stated, of an anxious 
temper, and he conceived that there could 
be no doubt but that the expressions made 
use of had arisen from that anxious tem- 
per of mind; but he must say, seeing 
every day the anonymous charges made 
against Election Committees, accusing 
them, whether the majority of the Com- 
mittee was composed of Members on that 


cases of 


(the Ministerial) side of the House, or of 


the other side, of most corrupt, most nefa- 
rious, and most perjured conduct in their 
decisions, that his respect and regard for 
Mr. Poulter were increased and not dimi- 
nished from his having had the courage to 
add his name to his letter instead of pub- 
lishing it anonymously. 
Motion agreed to. 


Stavery Apouition Act.] The order 
of the day having been read for going into 
Committee on the Slavery Abolition Act 
Amendment Bill, 

Mr. James Stewart rose to move as an 


He must sey again, | 


the | 
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instruction to the Committee a clause, that 
negro apprenticeship, as established by the 
sd and 4th William ith., cap. 73, should 
cease In the —— of Jamaica on the Ist of 
\ugust, 1838. The planters, said the hon. 
Member, “a ‘leon guilty of a gross and 
shameful violation of all the conditions 
which they had undertaken to perform in 
consideration of the Parliament: wy grant. 
Every thing which this country had 
promised was fulfilled to the letter, while 
the planters, upon their part, had failed to 
make good any one engagement into which 
they had entered. The first and most im- 
portant particular in which they had failed 
to perform their was their 
entirely omitting t o pass a law for the 
classification of slaves whether pre dial or 
non-prieedial. The correspondence which 
passed between Sir Lionel Smith, the Go- 
vernor, and Lord Glenelg clearly established 
the fact, that y- to the present moment 
the Legislature of Jamaica had not passed 
any Act to regulate the classification of 
apprentices in that island. The second 
breach of good faith of which they had 
heen guilty was the neglect to pass any 
law, or at least any sufficient law, for the 
establishment of a police Some re- 
gulations, itis true, were made, but being 
considered insutticient, were disallowed by 
Lord Glenelg. The third particular was 
their omitting to pass a law to preserve the 
customary allo wances to the appre ntices. 
The fourth respect in which see had vio- 
lated the conditions was the mode in which 
they regulated the hours of work and la- 
bour. In the fifth place they bad wholly 
neglected to pass a proper system of valu- 
ation, so as to allow the apprentice to pur. 
chase his freedom at a fair price. The re- 
port of the Commissioners of 1836 proved 
the defective constitution of the tribunal 
appointed for those who were desirous of 
purchasing their freedom. That Committee 
made several recommendations, all of which 
had been totally disregarded by the colo- 
nial legislature. Sixthly, they had omitted 
to pass a law to protect the special magis- 
trates against vexatious prosecutions, and 
to secure their independence. He ventured 
to assert, without fear of contradiction, 
that the ordinary local tribunals were 
effectuaily closed against the negro popu- 
lation, and were worse than useless. It was 
only to the special magistrates that the 
poor negroes could look for justice and pro- 
tection. One great object of the Abolition 
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force. 


Act was to provide a tribunal which should 
not be dependent on the planters, but des 
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rive its powers from the Colonial-office. 
That object, however, had been wholly 
frustrated by the conduct of the planters, 
Every single undertaking which they had 
entered into had been violated, and their 
conduct could be best described by saying, 
that “ they had done what they ought not 
to have done, and had eft undone what 
they ought to have done.” From all which 
he had heard or read, the substance of 
which he had stated to the House, he 
came to this conclusion, that if the colonial 
Legislature had neglected those things 
which they were bound to do, and had done 
those acts which the Act intended should 
not be done, they had violated their con- 
tract, and Parliament had a right in the 
very next Session after the Act had passed 
to bring a Bill to abolish negro apprentice- 
ship at once. The condition of the negroes 
had become worse since the Abolition Act 
came into operation, and they did pot re- 
ceive that protection which the Legislature 
had intended in the appointment of the 
special magistrates. Those magistrates 
were becoming day by day more and more 
under the dominion of the planters. Go- 
vernment was bound to take measures 
either to compel the colonial Legislatures 
to do justice to the negroes or to do it itself. 
The House had now a precedent for deal- 
ing with refractory colonial Legislatures in 
the dictator whom they were sending out 
to Canada; and after such a precedent he 
was not without the hope that, before the 
end of the Session, he should find some 
such Act passed for Jamaica as would com- 
pel the planters to do justice to the negroes. 
The Parliament owed it to the negroes, and 
to a proper sense of its own dignity to 
adopt the principle of the clause which he 
was about to move. If the negro had a 
good master, his condition bad been gra- 
dually improved, and he was fit for instant 
emancipation ; if he bad a bad master, 
that was too a still stronger reason for re- 
leasing him from the planter’s power. The 
longer this act of justice was delayed by 
this country, the less would be its moral 
wer. Why should England remain be- 
ind some minor states in passing such an 
act of justice? Bolivia had given com- 
plete emancipation to its slaves, so had 
Mexico ; Hayti had done so long ago, and 
it was only since she had done so that she 
had taken her station amongst nations. He 
hoped, though the reign of Queen Victoria 
might not be signalized by the trophies of 
war, it might go down to posterity with the 
still greater glory of having been that in 
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which the negroes in our colonies were 
made completely free. The hon. Gentle- 
man brought up his amendment. 

The Speaker said, that as the present 
Bill was entitled an Act for the Amend- 
ment of an Act relating to the Abolition 
of Slavery, and as the present motion 
related to the duration of the apprentice- 
ship, there was no reason why it should 
not be discussed in Committee. 

Motion withdrawn. 

On the question that the Speaker leave 
the Chair, 

Sir E. Sugden said, that he should only 
detain the House for a few minutes, whilst 
he stated the reasons which induced him 
to withdraw all opposition to this bill. It 
appeared to him that the provisions which 
he meant to introduce were necessary for 
the safety of the apprenticed labourer ; and 
as her Majesty’s Government had adopted 
them, all his objections to the Bill were 
removed. The first provision was, that no 
apprenticed labourer should be subjected 
to whipping or beating in any prison, 
workhouse, or other place, except with the 
approbation, and in the presence of a spe- 
cial magistrate. The other clause was still 
more important, and the whole correspon- 
dence which had taken place showed the 
want of such a power. It was this, that 
the Governor in Council in each colony 
should, if he deemed them expedient, make 
such new and other regulations in the 
prison, workhouse, or hospital, as to him 
might seem fit. This clause would give a 
power of controlling the Colonial Legisla- 
tures and doing justice to the apprentices, 
The last alteration was, that the appren- 
ticeship should altogether cease in the year 
1840. So that there should be no restrict- 
ing tie left on the labourer under the Act 
of 1833. The hon. Member for Knares- 
borough proposed, that this clause should 
include free children. So far from object- 
ing to this, he thought that her Majesty’s 
Government ought not to lose an instant 
in turning their attention to the condition 
of the free children of the colonies. He 
was glad that the frankness with which the 
Government had adopted his amendment 
released him from the necessity of further 
opposing the Bill. 

Mr. Baines was anxious to introduce 
into this Bill a clause with regard to the 
marriages of the labourers. There was 
at present a defect in the state of the 
marriage ceremony in the West Indian 
colonies, which, as it had been admitted 
by the Government two years back, he 
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was surprised had not been removed. At 

resent the children of the negroes were 
eft in a situation that it was impossible 
to say whether they were legitimate or 
not. It was not a single case, but a thou- 
sand which were left in this dubious state 
without fixing any criterion by which 
this important question could be regulated. 
He had only to beg his hon. Friend (Sir 
G. Grey) to explain what the intention of 
the Government was on this subject, in 
order that he might either introduce some 
substantive measure, or move an amend- 
ment in the progress of this Bill as it 
passed through Committee to meet a con- 
tingency which ke was sure was of an 
urgent kind, and deserved immediate and 
strict attention. 

Sir G. Grey reminded his hon. Friend 
that a circular had been sent to the re- 
spective Colonial Governors some years 
back, requesting them to submit to the 
local Legislatures the expediency of pass- 
ing such a law as would enable the various 
missionaries to solemnize the ceremony of 
marriage. He felt happy in stating, that 
a prospective law was passed to effect that 
object, but very great difficulty was found in 
legislating for past marriages, and defining 
accurately the criterion by which they 
should be determined. The Wesleyan 
Missionary Society had the subject under 
their consideration, and had promised to 
furnish such lists as they deemed requisite. 
If the Colonial Legislatures were not found 
to adopt the views of the Home Govern- 
ment, he hoped with the assistance of his 
hon. Friend, and the valuable aid of his 
hon. and learned Friend (Dr. Lushington), 
to introduce such a plan as would be un- 
objectionable. 

Sir F. Trench felt the extreme import- 
ance of the amendments which had been 
introduced by his right hon. Friend Sir 
E. Sugden ; but while he did so, he should 
take every opportunity of impressing 
upon the Legislature the necessity of the 
immediate abolition of the apprentice- 
ship system, and of making the negroes 
entirely free, His constituents took an 
immense interest in this question, and so 
did he. He was induced to rise, because 
it had been imputed to members at his and 
the other side of the House that they had 
acted in the manner which they felt it 
their duty todo, in order to conciliate the 
opinion of their constituents. He should 


look upon himself as very weak and foolish, 
if such a fear induced him to act contrary 
to his conscience. When he heard the 
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declaration of the Marquess of Sligo, 
coming from a proprietor and a Governor 
—when he considered the prosperous state 
of Antigua, with its 30,000 emancipated 
negroes, he felt bound to declare that the 
only concession which he was willing to 
make, was to postpone the period of eman- 
cipation from August to December in the 
present year, to allow time for those pre- 
paratory measures which he did not under- 
stand, but which were considered neces- 
sary by the Government to come into oper- 
ation. 

House went into Committee. 

Clauses, with several amendments and 
additions, were agreed to. 

Mr. James Stewart moved the insertion 
of a clause for the total abolition of negro 
apprenticeship, as established by the act of 
3rd and 4th of William 4th c. 73, in the 
island of Jamaica, on the Ist of January, 
1839. 

Clause brought up and read, 

On the motion that it be read a second 
time, 

Mr. Ward supported the motion, and 
said, that he could not do so without ad- 
verting to the great question of negro ap- 
prenticeship, upon which the House had 
recently come to a division. He confessed, 
for his own part, he never came to a vote 
with more doubt and uncertainty than 
upon that occasion ; nor ever voted with 
less reliance on the accuracy of his own 
judgment. He felt bound to make this 
statement in the face-of the House, because 
of the partial publication of a letter which 
he wrote on the morning after the division, 
all the expressions contained in it relatin 
to the doubts which prevailed on his st | 
having been studiously omitted. The 
advocates of total abolition, and the anti- 
slavery delegates had, in their meetings, 
asevere censure on him and those hon. 
Gentlemen who took a like course. That 
letter, as published, seemed to attack all 
those Gentlemen who had arrived at a 
different conclusion from himself on the 
subject. Nothing would have been more 
unfair or more unjustifiable on his part 
than to have intended to have expressed 
himself in any such manner ; and nothing, 
he could assure the House, was further 
from his wish than to do so. He had 
stated distinctly, that one of the reasons 
why he did not reply to the speech of the 
hon. Member for Newark, was the utter 
impossibility he felt of reconciling the facts 
and statements which had been commu- 


nicated to him, with regard to the popu- 
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lation of Guiana, with the statements 
contained in the speech of that hon. Gen- 
tleman, who vouched his authority for the 
accuracy of those statements. [Mr. W. 
Gladstone had not pledged his own author- 
ity for their accuracy.] No; but the au- 
thority arising from the hon. Gentleman’s 
knowledge of what was passing on the 
estates belonging to his family in that 
colony. He claimed for the British Legis- 
lature the right to shorten the term of 
negro apprenticeship, and he must affirm, 
from the evidence already before them, 
that there was a determination, from first 
to last, on the part of the colonial legisla- 
tures, and of juries, magistrates, and all 
other persons in any sort of authority in 
the colonies, to resist or evade the Imperial 
Act of Abolition. But whatever doubts 
might exist as to the other colonies, there 
could be no doubt, that as regarded the 
island of Jamaica, not one condition of 
that great act had been complied with by 
the Assembly. The British Legislature 
was therefore perfectly entitled to provide 
for the immediate abolition of the appren- 
ticeship system, if it should be considered 
proper his hon. Friend should press his 
motion to a division, he should certainly 
vote with him. 

Sir G. Grey said, that having a few 
nights ago so fully entered into the ques- 
tion, and the House having then, when it 
was more than usually full, decided upon the 
proposition brought before them, after that 
proposition had been argued almost exclu- 
sively with reference to the colonies, of 
which Jamaica was one only, he felt he 
should be improperly intruding upon the 
House, if he were now to state at length, 
the grounds upon which he opposed the 
present motion. The debate to which he 
had referred, lasted two nights, during 
which the fullest opportunity was given 
for the amplest discussion, and the division 
took place without any intimation being 
expressed on the part of any hon. Member 
of a wish to add anything further to that 
debate. After the solemn and deliberate 
decision to which the House arrived on that 
occasion, and more especially after the 
notice which had been given that the gene- 
ral question would be again brought for- 


ward after the expiration of the Easter 


holidays, he did not believe that the House 
would consent to revive that discussion 
now. He fully concurred with the hon. 
G-ntleman in the wish to accomplish all 
the objects contemplated by the Legisla- 
ture on passing the Abolition Act ; but he 


was of opinion that the greatest obstacle 
that could be raised to arriving at a bene- 
ficial result in their efforts on this subject, 
was the bringing the question so repeatedly 
under discussion. He hoped his hon. 
Friend would not press his motion, if his 
hon. Friend did, it would become his duty 
to oppose it. 

Mr. O'Connell protested against one ar- 
gument which had been used by the hon. 
Baronet ; namely, that this question had 
been decided already. One of the great 
arguments used against the proposition 
before the House the other night, was, 
although Jamaica might be very ‘faulty, 
yet, inasmuch as all the other colonies 
were included in the proposition, it was 
incumbent on the House to resist the mo- 
tion altogether. So that Jamaica was pro- 
tected because the other colonies were 
connected with it in the terms of the pro- 
position. As to putting an end to the 
agitation now going on upon this subject, 
that could only be done by the total aboli- 
tion of the apprenticeship system. 

Mr. Yates opposed the clause, and said, 
that he considered our legislation had done 
more mischief to the cause of humanity, in 
the colonies, than anything besides. He 
had full confidence in the wisdom of the 
colonists themselves, who he had no doubt 
would adopt whatever measures the gene 
ral interest required. 

Mr. Luke White hoped that his hon. 
Friend would not withdraw his motion. 
It was well known that the planters of 
Jamaica and the Assembly there had op- 
posed the Abolition Act in the most dis- 
graceful, cruel, and inhuman manner. 

Mr. P. Howard thought, it would be a 
breach of promise on the part of the Bri- 
tish Legislature with the colonists, to 
adopt the clause of his hon. Friend. 

The Committee divided. 

Ayes 61 ; Noes 115: Majority 54. 


List of the Ayes. 


Aglionby, H. A. Duke, Sir J. 
Archbold, R. Dungannon, Viscount 
Attwood, T. Easthope, J. 

Baines, E. Eaton, R. J. 
Barnard, E. G. Evans, W. 
Blennerhassett, A. Forester, hon. G. 
Blunt, Sir C. Gibson, T. 

Briscoe, J. I. Grote, G. 

Brownrigg, S. Harland, W. C. 
Bryan, G. Hawes, B. 


Cayley, E. 8. Hodges, T. L. 
Dashwood, G. H. Jervis, J. 
Denison, W. J. Jervis, S. 
Dennistoun, J, Jones, J. 
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Kinnaird, hon. A. F. Scholefield, J. Somerset, Lord G. Walker, R. 
Langdale, hon. C. Somerville, Sir W. M. | Spencer, hon. F. Wall, C. B. 
Lennox, Lord G. Stansfield, W. R.C. | Stanley, Lord Westenra, hon. H: R. 
Long, W. Style, Sir C. Stewart, J. White, S. 
Lushington, Dr. Thorneley, T. Stuart, Lord J. Wilbraham, G. 
Martin, J. Turner, Strutt, E. Wilbraham, hon. B, 
Mathew, G.B. Vigors, N. A. Talbot, C. R. M. Wodehouse, E, 
Monypenny, T. G. Villiers, C. P. Tancred, H. W. Wood, C. 
Morris, D. Wakley, T. Thomson, rt,hn.C.P. Wrightson, W. B, 
Muskett, G. A. Warburton, H. Troubridge, Sir E.T. Yates, J. A. 
O’Brien, W. S. Welby, G. E. Vere, Sir C. B. 
O’Connell, D. White, A. Verney, Sir H. TELLERS, 
O’Connell, J. Wilde, Sergeant Vivian, Major C. Grey, Sir G. 
Pattison, J. Williams, Vivian, rt. hn. Sir R. Steuart, R. 

ington, T. N. Winnington, T. E. 
Rice, E.R Taunane. The House resumed, the report to be 
Salwey, Colonel Stuart, J. received. 
Sanford, E, A. Ward, H.G. 


List of the Noxs. 


Acland, T. D. 
Adam, Sir C. 
Ainsworth, P. 
Arbuthnot, hon. H. 
Ashley, Lord 
Baillie, Colonel 
Bannerman, A. 
Baring, F. T. 
Barron, H. W. 
Benett, J. 
Blackburne, I, 
Blair, J. 
Blake, W. J. 
Bramston, T. W. 
Broadley, H. 
Buller, E. 
Callaghan, D. 
Campbell, Sir J. 
Cavendish, hon. C. 
Cavendish, hon. G. H. 
Clements, Viscount 
Clive, hon. R. H. 
Conolly, E. 
Dalmeney, Lord 
Dundas, F. 
Dundas, hon. T. 
East, J. B. 
Elliot, hon. J. E. 
Ellice, Captain A. 
Fazakerley, J. N. 
Fellowes, E. 
Fergusson, right hon. 
R. C 


Filmer, Sir E. 

Fitzgibbon, hon. Col. 

Fitzsimon, N. 

Fremantle, Sir T. 

Gladstone, W. E. 

Gordon, R. 

Gordon, hon. Captain 

Goulburn, rt. hon. H. 

Grahan, right hon. 
Sir J. 

Grattan, J. 

Greene, T. 

Hawkins, J. H. 

Hayter, W. G. 


Hobhouse, right hon. 
Sir J. 

Hodgson, R. 

Holmes, W. 

Howard, F. J. 

Howard, P. H. 

Howard, R. 

Howick, Viscount 

Hurt, F. 

Hutton, R. 

Inglis, Sir R. H, 

Kemble, H. 

Kirk, P. 

Labouchere, rt. hn. H. 

Lascelles, hon. W. S. 

Lefevre, C. S. 

Lynch, A. H. 

Mackenzie, T. 

Macleod, R. 

Maule, hon. F. 

Morpeth, Viscount 

Murray, rt. hon. J. A. 

Northland, Viscount 


-O’Ferrall, R. M. 


Ord, W. 

Paget, Lord A. 
Pakington, J. 
Palmerston, Viscount 
Parker, J. 

Patten, J. W. 

Peel, rt. hon. Sir R, 
Philipps, M. 
Plumptre, J. P. 
Power, J. 

Price, Sir R. 

Reid, Sir J. R. 
Rice, rt. hon. T. S. 
Rolfe, Sir R. M. 
Rose, rt. hon. Sir G. 
Round, C. G. 
Russell, Lord J. 
Sandon, Viscount 
Seymour, Lord 
Sharpe, General 
Sheppard, T. 
Smith, A. 

Smith, R. V. 


HOUSE OFCOMMONS, 
Saturday, April 7, 1838. 


MINovTES.] Petitions presented. By Mr. JAmEs, from 
Stockdale, for the Emancipation of the Negroes,—By 
Lord CLEMENTS, from parishes in the county of Leitrim, 
for Corporation Reform, the abolition of Tithes, and 
Vote by Ballot. —By Lord Morpets, from places in York- 
shire, for an alteration in the Factories’ Regulation Act; 
from places in the county of Cork, for the better regula- 
tion of Tithes; from a parish in Dublin, for an altera- 
tion in the Grand Jury laws; from Medical Practitioners 
in Dublin, for an increase of Medical Officers in Chari- 
table Institutions; from Tyrone, for an abolition of Cess ; 
and from several places, for a Poor-law for Ireland.—By 
Mr. WAKLEY, from Stirling, for a repeal of the duty on 
Foreign Corn. 


Stavery Asouition Act.] On the 
Motion that the Report of the Slaver 
Abolition Act Amendment Bill be received, 

Mr. Gladstone observed, that the Bill in 
its present state exempted special Magis- 
trates from liability to actions, and it 
might be perfectly right not to subject 
them to the verdicts of West-India juries 
without the intervention of any authority 
for their protection. However just and 
reasonable this rule might be, it formed 
no reason for preventing cases against 
them being gone into, because publicity 
under the circumstances of those colonies 
could not fail to be attended with advan- 
tageous results. His purpose in then 
rising was to propose a clause making it 
lawful for all proceedings against special 
magistrates to be heard, and even carried 
to judgment and execution, unless the 
governor of the colony saw ground for ar- 
resting their progress. 

Sir G. Grey said, that if he consented 
to such a clause, it would be only on con- 
dition that the governor, in addition to 
the power which the hon. Gentleman op- 
posite proposed to confer on him, should 
also possess the power of awarding costs, 
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_ Mr. Gladstone agreed to the addition. 
He was willing that the special magistrates 
should be relieved from costs, either by 
rendering the parties liable or having them 
paid out of the Treasury. 

Mr, Howard did not think the remune- 
ration given to the special magistrates 
was sufficient to compensate them for re- 
siding in so deadly and unhealthy a climate 
to Europeans; and this country having 
granted 20,000,000/. to the planters, 
would not object to a small addition to 
the salaries of these gentlemen. 

The Report received, Bill to be read a 
third time. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 


Monday, April 9, 1838. 


Minutes.) Petitionspresented. By the Marquess of SLteo, 

' from Skipton-en-Laye, Newborough, Montrose, and many 
other places, by the Marquess of CLANRICARDE, from 
Crayborne, Merton, Preston, Oldfield, Walmisley (Lin- 
colnshire), and several other places, by the Earl of Bur- 
LINGTON, from places in Yorkshire, and by the Earl of 
Yarsorovucn, from Wredgby, Langham, and several 
other places, in Lincolnshire, for the Abolition of Negro 
Apprenticeship.—By Lord DENMAN, from certain indivi- 
duais in Manchester who had once been Quakers, praying 
that their affirmation in courts of justice might still be 
received instead of the customary oath.—By the Duke of 
RicHMOND, from Guardians of the poor of the Union of 
Hardingstone, and another place in the county of North- 
ampton, that the Owners of Small Tenements be assessed 
to the Poor-rates.—By the Earl of RoseBery, from Yar- 
row, against any grant for Church Endowments. 


Necro Apprenticesntp.] Lord 
Denman presented a petition from the 
inhabitants of St. Mawes, Cornwall, for 
the immediate Abolition of Negro Appren- 
ticeship. He would take that opportu- 
nity to notice something which had oc- 
curred in their Lordships’ Hous. a few 
evenings since, when a noble and learned 
Friend of his, (Lord Brougham) not then 
in his place, had referred to a letter written 
by him (Lord Denman) on the subject of 
the slavery question. His noble and 
learned Friend had mentioned that letter 
with his entire concurrence. He had in- 
deed written it with the intention that his 
noble and learned Friend should make use 
of his opinion just as he might think pro- 
per. It was right that he should state 
this, to place the conduct of his noble 
and learned Friend in its proper course of 
view, and farther, on his own account to 
declare, that the opinion contained in that 
letter was not an opinion hastily or pre- 
cipitately formed, but was one which he 
had entertained during the whole of his 
life on this most important and most in- 


teresting subject. Ona proper occasion 
(and such an occasion would shortly arrive) 
he should feel it to be his duty to state 
his opinion fully on this question, and to 
enter into such arguments as were, he 
thought, entirely conclusive, with respect 
to the opinion which he had formed of the 
law on this subject. 

Lord Abinger was understood to ask, if 
an action were brought before the noble 
and learned Lord, on a contract entered 
into with reference to the reserved labour 
of the negro apprentice, admitted by the 
Act of Parliament, would not the’ plaintiff 
have his remedy? His noble and learned 
Friend might object to the morality of the 
system, but could any defence, in point of 
law, be cited against an Act of Parliament ? 
An alleged breach of contract, on the 
part of the planter with the legislature, 
could not be so cited. 

Lord Denman said, that any contract 
entered into between two planters as indi- 
viduals, must certainly be fulfilled. He 
had no doubt whatsoever, that as between 
a planter and a mortgagee, who, as the 
law now stood, advanced money on this 
reserved labour, the contract would be 
binding. No doubt could be entertained 
that these parties would be bound by any 
contract agreed to by them, and which 
appeared to have the sanction of the law. 
But what he spoke of was a contract be- 
tween the state and any other party what- 
ever, or between the Colonial Assembly 
and the planters, as a body of persons, by 
which that was sought to be continued 
which had been declared unlawful. This 
must strike their Lordships more forcibly 
when it was recollected that this kp 
had been before the country for half a 
century, and the unlawfulness of slavery 
and of the slave trade had been recognized. 
Still, notwithstanding what had been laid 
down by the legislature in 1788, the sys- 
tem continued, in consequence of the su- 
pineness of Parliament. After the ex- 


‘tinction of the slave trade, from 1807 to 


1833, slavery was still admitted, but, 
strange to say, this very Act of 1833, 
which abolished slavery was now made 
the ground for the preservation and con- 
tinuance of it. It was absolutely neces- 
sary, in the first instance, to look clearly 
and distinctly at the nature of that in 
which property was now claimed, and it 
appeared to him to be impossible to con- 
tend that anything like property in slaves 
could be recognized, after the legislature 


| 
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had taken measures to do away with 
slavery itself. He would not now enter 
into the subject at large; but, if there 
were a compact or contract at all, he felt 
alarmed at the consequences which might 
arise from it. Other claims, he feared, 
might be advanced under it; and, indeed, 
itwould appear, from papers which had 
been laid on the table connected with this 
subject, that a wish or an intention existed 
if possible to keep up the accursed system 
of slavery beyond the year 1840. In his 
opinion every man who felt the immense 
importance of this subject (and no man 
could remain neutral with respect to it) 
ought to state his opinion on the very first 
opportunity. 

The Duke of Wellington observed, that 
he should not have thought it necessary 
to have said one word on the present oc- 
casion, but from the observations which 
had fallen from the noble and learned 
Lord. He felt it necessary, however, to 
say a few words in explanation of what 
had formerly fallen from him on this sub- 
ject. It appeared to him, that the noble 
and learned Lord (Lord Brougham) to 
whom allusion had been made, and who 
was not in his place, was anxious to avail 


himself of the authority and opinion of the 
noble and learned Lord opposite; and he 
could assure that noble and learned Lord 
that no man more sincerely thah himself re- 
spected his opinion, or put greater con. 
fidence in his judicial decisions, although 
he might differ from him on this particular 


point. It appeared to him, then, that 
the noble and learned Lord had stated 
in this letter that if a question of slavery 
had come before him heretofore, previously 
to theAct of 1833, he should have declared 
it to be his opinion that such slavery 
was not legal. Nowhe confessed it had 
always seemed to him that slavery, how- 
ever improper, however desirable it might be 
to put an end to it, yet that it was legal ac- 
cording to the law of England; nay more 
that if an action came before the noble 
and learned Lord in the Court of Queen’s 
Bench, to secure such property, that noble 
and learned Lord, acting on his judgment 
according to the law of England, must 
have pronounced a decision in favour of 
the existence of such slavery. Well, then, 
in this state of things a law was passed, 
which provided, that in consideration of 
a certain amount of compensation, 
20,000,0001. sterling, and farther, in con- 
sideration of certain individuals giving 
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their services to the planters for six years 
as indentured apprentices, they should at 
the conclusion of those stipulated six 
years, be made perfectly free. Such 
being the fact, would the noble and 
learned Lord tell him that there was no 
property in this labour? The noble Vis- 
count opposite (Viscount Melbourne) had 
pla nly stated, that there was a beneficial 
interest in the service of those persons, on 
behalf of every proprietor in England or 
in the colonies. That was what he con- 
tended for, and he was ready to meet the 
noble and learned Lord on that point. 
Further, he would say, that, previous to 
the year 1833, slavery was legal, according 
to the law of England. 

The Marquess of Clanricarde ‘did not 
meanto go into the question of compact 
or contract; but he would enter his 
humble protest against the idea enter- 
tained by the noble Duke, that slavery 
was recognised as part and parcel of the 
law of England. The law of England 
was a very vague phrase ; but, he believed, 
it had been decided in different cases 
that slavery was not recognised as part or 
parcel of the common law of England, 
though it might have been recognized by 
the statute law. 

Lord Denman was of opinion, that the 
noble Duke did not describe the nature of 
the Act of 1833 correctly, when he said 
that slavery was recognized by law, and 
that it was put an end to in consideration 
of the payment of 20,000,000/. and the 
continuance for a given time, of the 
services of the slaves as indentured ap- 
prentices. The noble and learned Lord 
then read the preamble of the Bill to show 
that slavery was put an end to as an inhu- 
man and unchristian practice. When it 
was said, that the legislature admitted the 
planters to demand the services of the in- 
dentured apprentices for six years, he 
should only observe, that with respect to 
any pecuniary compensation, the legisla- 
ture might be bound to fulfil it; but he 
should argue that they had no more right 
to sell the service of the slaves because 
they were slaves, than they had, in the 
first instance, to kidnap the negroes. 

Petition laid on the Table. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


Monday, April 9, 1838. 


Minutes.] Bill. Read a third time:—Slavery Abolition 
Act Amendment, 
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Petitions presented. By General SHarre, from Kircud- 
bright, by Lord J. Stuart, from Campbeltown, and two 
other places, by Mr. C. Lusinetun, from the Edinburgh 
Young Men’s Voluntary Church Association, by Mr. 
Exu107, from Kelso, and by Mr. E. Exticr, jun., from 

Melrose, and other places, against additional Endowments 
to the Church of Scotland.—By Mr. Strutt, from Derby, 
against Pluralities.—By Mr. Curry, from Tyrone, for 
protection to the Linen Trade; and from Slewater-town, 
against the Irish Poor-law Bill.—By Colonel SistHorpP, 
from Lincoln, for the maintenance of Church Property. 
—By Lord Te1enmoutTs, from Marylebone, for applying 
Church Property to strictly Ecclesiastical purposes.-—-By 
Mr. P. Howarp, Mr. O’ConNELL, and Mr. THORNLEY, 
from the Letter-press Printers of Wolverhampton, Car- 
lisle, and three other places, against Mr. Sergeant Tal- 
fuurd’s Copyright Bill—By Sir G. StrickLAND, from 
certain operatives and parents of children in Yorkshire, 
for alterations in the Factory Act.—By Lord Exiot, from 
John George of the city of Cork, for the appointment of 

_ a Committee to investigate the merits of his Steam War 
Chariot.— By Lord STANLEY, from the Ulverstone Board 
of Guardians, against the Bastardy Clause of the Poor-law 
Amendment Act.—By Mr. OnmsLY GorE, from places in 
Shropshire, for the Abolition of Negro Apprenticeship.— 
By Mr. Barngs, from Licensed Victuallers of Leeds, for 
the establishment of Bonded Warehouses in inland towns. 
— By Mr. Lucas, from the Grand Jury of Monaghan, 
for extending relief to able-bodied Paupers. 


New Sourn Wates.] Mr. C. Bul- 
ler presented a petition from 5,000 in- 
habitants of New South Wales and 
Van Diemen’s Land, praying that repre- 
sentative assemblies might be granted to 
those colonies. His hon. Friend, the Under 
Secretary for the Colonial Department, 
had announced on a former day that it 
was the intention of Government to bring 
in a bill for the permanent settlement of 
the constitutions of both those colonies. 
The questions which he wished to put to 
his hon Friend were, first, whether the 
Government had made up its mind as to 
the principles of the bills which they would 
introduce for that purpose ; and secondly, 
whether their plan was one which would 
include the granting of representative as. 
semblies to New South Wales and Van 
Diemen’s Land. 

Sir G. Grey could not enter at that 
moment into any detailed explanation of 
the plan intended to be introduced by her 
Majesty’s Government. He would only say, 
that it was the peculiar circumstances of 
those colonies that constitutedthe difficul- 
ties which stood in the way of granting them 
representative Assemblies, and that those 
circumstances did not exist in any other 
of our foreign settlements. The plan 
which the Government intended to intro- 
duce would only be provisional, as the 
vast influx of emigrants, to which those 
colonies owed so much of their prosperity 
and resources, would render any other 
arrangement at present unsatisfactory. 

Petition laid on the table. 
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Breacu or Privitece — Mr. Pout- 
TER.] Mr. Blackstone moved, that the 
Order of the Day be read, {directing J. L. 
Poulter, Esq., and Martin Smith Metcalf, 
to attend at the bar. 

Mr. Mildmay said, he very much ob- 
jected to entertain this motion at present. 
In the first place, he did not think it 
proper for that House to enter into a 
contest with an individual. He thought, 
they always came ill out of such a contest, 
because on all such occasions, the public 
sympathised rather with the individual, 
than the mass who were opposed to him. 
He neither thought this proceeding neces- 
sary for the assertion of the dignity of the 
House, nor likely to have a happy result. 
He objected, however, on even stronger 
grounds than these. He had known Mr. 
Poulter now, a great many years; he was 
as manly, spirited, firm, and determined a 
man as any of his acquaintance ; and when 
he brought a serious charge against any 
individual or any body of men, he was very 
likely to persevere in it. In what condi- 
tion, then, did they stand? If Mr. Poul- 
ter appeared at the bar, he would endea- 
vour to show, that he had just grounds for 
the accusation he made, and what would 
be the result? Mr. Poulter’s ex purte 
statement would go forth to the public, 
who would have no opportunity of judging 
whether it were correct or not. The Com- 
mittee, however, would have the power of 
disproving the facts, if they were false, 
by the publication of the evidence. He 
would therefore suggest for the consider- 
ation of the House, whether it would not 
be better to postpone the question, until 
they had the evidence before them, in 
order that they might be able to judge 
whether or not the charge was well found- 
ed. If they insisted on bringing Mr. 
Poulter at present to the bar, and if, upon 
reading the evidence, they should come 
to the conclusion, that the statement he 
had made was perfectly correct, what 
would they then have done? The charge 
of corruption might or might not be true, 
but if it were proved, and if Mr. Poulter 
were punished for making it, they would 
either affirm that which was not the fact, 
or commit him to prison for affirming that 
which was the fact. Would this not be 
the height of unfairness and injustice ? 
| If he found the feeling of the House to be 
in favour of postponing the question till 
the evidence was printed, he should cer- 
{tainly press the motion he was about to 
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submit, to adivision ; but if he found the 
general feeling to be opposed to it, he 
would withdraw it. He begged to move, 
that the further consideration of this ques- 
tion be postponed, in order that the evi- 
dence might be printed, to the 24th of 
April. 

Mr. Blackstone could not believe, that 
the hon. Member for Winchester had read 
the letter of Mr. Poulter. Mr. Poulter 
had not merely said, that the Shaftesbury 
Election Committee were deficient in judg- 
ment, he had distinctly charged the 
Members of it with corrupt motives. Sup- 
posing the motion of the hon. Member to 
be agreed to, in what condition would the 
Members of the Committee be placed? 
A month or five weeks would be required 
to print the evidence, during which time, 
the Members of the Committee, with such 
an imputation resting on their characters, 
would hardly dare to show their faces in 
the House. Would the House consent to 
let the stigma remain during this time, 
and thereby proclaim its suspicion that a 
portion of its Members had been actuated 
by corrupt motives? No Member of the 
House was entitled to impute motives to 
another, and yet Mr. Poulter had not 
scrupled to accuse the Committee of a 
flagrant breach of honesty and good faith. 
He hoped the hon. Gentleman would not 
persevere in the motion, which would place 
those who had been Members of the Com- 
mittee in a very unpleasant situation. 

Mr. O’Connell said, it seemed to him, 
that the hon. Member had stated the 
worst possible reason for objecting to the 
postponement of this question. The hon. 
Member asked, what would be the situa- 
tion of the Committee if the question were 
postponed? He would ask, what would 
their situation be, if they shrunk from 
placing the evidence before the House, 
till the House had come to a determina- 
tion on this question. What were the 
facts? It had been admitted by one of 
the Members of the Committee, that there 
was, what he called, an honest perversion 
of judgment. That hon. Member called 
it. honest ; but did he expect, that if it 
went forth to the public that there had 
been a perversion of justice, that the 
public would cal] it honest? No, they 
would not. There was, then, a distinct 
perversion of justice, and he thought that 
the grossest injustice was done to Mr. 
Poulter that was ever done to any human 
being, even upon the statement of a 
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Member of the Committee. He did not 
attribute motives, he was not so unparlia- 
mentary as to attribute motives; but 
what were the facts? There were thirty- 
one votes upon the register. The votes 
were not objected to when the overseer 
sent in his list. There was nothing to be 
done but the mere form of the revising 
barrister coming and putting them on the 
list. He did put them on the list. 
There was no objection to their votes; 
they were fully entitled to vote; but the 
Committee had struck them off. And 
upon whose evidence were they struck 
off? Upon that of the assessor himself. 
He had heard eulogiums pronounced 
upon the purity of this Gentleman’s inten- 
tions; but there was the fact that thirty 
English voters, carrying a seat in that 
House, were struck off the register by the 
mistake of a Gentleman who was thus 
eulogised for his honour and integrity. 
Would any Gentleman get up and say, 
that if Mr. Poulter had been a Tory the 
Committee would have unseated him. 
There was not a man out of that House 
would say so. They ought to avow these 
things—they ought honestly to avow, that 
if Mr. Poulter had been a Tory he would 
have been a Member of that House at the 
present moment. Any man who asserted 
the contrary would place himself in a 
most ludicrous position, the entire public 
would contradict him. What became, 
then, of their mighty anxiety for their 
characters? Did not the Member for 
Cork city say, that there was perjury in 
those Committees? Did not the Member 
for Cork county (Mr. Callaghan) say the 
same, and the Member for Falkirk (Mr. 
Gillon)? And did they not say so with 
perfect impunity? They spoke in the 
House and to their faces. And even so 
humble an individual as himself had pre- 
sumed to hold the same language. To 
be sure he had been reprimanded, But 
did he, therefore, shrink from repeating 
the charge? Did he not repeat it after 
he was reprimanded; and did a single 
Member rise to have him censured or 
committed for doing so? But Mr. Poul- 
ter was out of the House, and out, too, 
by the grossest injustice that had ever 
been done to any human being. Why, 
then, shrink from allowing them to com- 
pare the evidence with the decision? Did 
they want to punish Mr. Poulter first, and 
try him afterwards. This was the very 
spirit in which the Committee appeared to 
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have been conducted. According to the 
statement of the hon. Member for Rox- 
burghshire (Mr. Elliot) there had been a 
gross case of treating. Public-houses 
had been opened in every corner. Drunk- 
enness was going on from day to day, and 
the price of this was traced to the agent 
of the sitting Member. The progress of 
the money through the hands of his 
bankers was distinctly traced; and this 
was the party which was so exceedingly 
attached to religion, and whose high 
notion of purity was shocked at the least 
approach of anything irreligious. They 
would not allow a loaf of bread to be 
baked on the Sabbath, but they patron- 
ised the abominable practice of drunken- 
ness, and refused to consider it as treating. 
He did not say, that these were the facts; 
but they had been stated in that House 
to be facts, and he wanted the evidence in 
order that he might know whether they 
were facts or not? Would they seek to 
criminate a man in the absence of the 
evidence that must justify his conduct to 
himself and the public? Till these tri- 
bunals were altered they would never 
obtain the respect of the public, and to 
proceed vindictively against Mr. Poulter 
would do their character no good, and the 
very they exhibited in that 
House the public would say they were 
actuated by in Committee. He, there- 
fore, submitted, that the manly way was 
to have the evidence printed. Let Mr. 
Poulter’s vindication or mitigation appear 
with the charge, and then, if at all, let 
the House enter upon the subject. But 


let them not proceed in the absence of | P 


evidence. Let them not convict first, and 
try afterwards. 

Mr. Mildmay explained, that his inten- 
tion in moving the amendment was, that 
Mr. Poulter’s ex parte statement might 
not go forth to the world without the 
evidence. 

Sir R. Inglis said, the hon. Member for 
Roxburghshire had made use of the phrase 
“honest perversion of judgment.” The 
hon. and learned Member for Dublin had 
with singular ingenuity omitted the word 
“honest,” and substituted “ justice” for 
“judgment.” The hon. and learned Mem- 
ber for Dublin had founded a very tri- 
umphant argument on this incorrect repre- 
sentation of the meaning of the hon. Mem- 
ber for Roxburgh. He certainly thought 
his hon. Friend, the Member for Walling- 
ford, had heen betrayed into what might be 
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called an error of practice on this occasion. 
His single and simple duty was to lay the 
letter complained of on the table, and to 
leave the House to take what steps it 
pleased for the defence of its Committees 
and the vindication of their honour. The hon. 
and learned Member for Dublin had taunted 
those who wished for the better observance 
of the Lord’s day, but the hon. Member for- 
got that Mr. Poulter supported the Sabbath 

ill,and was therefore just as much respons- 
ible for the provisions of the measure as 
any Gentleman on the Conservative side 
of the House. The real matter to be now 
considered was, whether the letter was a 
breach of the privileges of the House. 
The merits ef the Committee were not in 
question, and were totally foreign to the 
matter. He confessed he thought the 
greatest improvement of which election 
Committees were susceptible was the pub- 
lication of their proceedings, and the hon. 
Member for Wallingford was the first per- 
son to propose that the evidence taken 
before them should be printed. There were 
circumstances connected with this question 
which made him unwilling to take any 
part in it, but he had come to the conclusion 
that the original motion was the one which 
the House ought to entertain. 


Mr. Hume doubted very much whether 
either of the motions could fitly be enter- 
tained by the House. He had on a 
former occasion deprecated proceeding 
against the hon. Member for Dublin, and 
he believed almost all who looked at the 
result of that affair agreed that it would 
have been much better if it had not taken 
lace. The motion of the hon. Member 
for Wallingford interfered with the liberty 
of the press; it went to repress public 
opinion, and to diminish the liberty of 
commenting on the proceedings of the 
House. If they insisted on bringing Mr. 
Poulter to the bar, they ought to bring 
there every other man who offended the 
self-esteem of any Member in the House. 
They had only to look to the journals of 
the day to find language much more bold 
and severe used to characterize the pro- 
ceedings of the House than Mr. Poulter 
had ventured to employ; they would find 
the acts of the Legislature denounced as 
corrupt, infamous, atrocious, and by every 
other term of abuse. It was of no conse- 
quence whether the signature of the writer 
was appended to the article or not; the 
editor of a paper was as much responsible 
for the articles contained in it as Mr. 
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Poulter for the letter he had written. 
was impossible that they should esca 
the observations of newspapers or of indi- 
viduals on their proceedings. He thought 
they could not, without gross injustice, 
proceed against Mr. Poulter, unless they 
Jaid down arule, that no remarks deroga- 
tory to the character of the House should 
be made in newspapers, to which he did 
not anticipate that they would consent. 
Mr, Poulter’s letter ought to be viewed in 
the same way as other productions cen- 
suring the acts of the House or the Com- 
mittees. Were Mr. Poulter brought to 
the bar, and asked, if by corruption he 
meant bribery, he would of course answer 
no, for nobody could suppose the exist- 
ence of it. He would reply, “I mean 
corruption.” Why, they had 
eard from the right hon, Member for 
Ripon, that election Committees were 
biassed by party considerations. One 
man would call this deviation from equity 
a party bias, another would call it political 
corruption; it was indifferent by what 
name it was called, so long as its exist- 
ence was admitted. The better and 
manlier way would be to dismiss this 
question altogether, for if the motion were 
carried, there would be no end to the 
questions brought before the House. It 
was unfair to single out Mr. Poulter as 
the object of vengeance when so many 
individuals had offended more gravely. 
He should vote for postponement, but 
would prefer to reject the question alto- 
gether. He trusted that the motion would 
be rejected, as it would be productive of 
nothing but dissatisfaction. 

Mr. Harvey said, that if it were really 
true, as some Gentlemen were extremely 
anxious to impress upon the House and 
the country, that the House, collectively, 
in Committees, and individually, was 
grossly corrupt, as some persons seemed to 
wish to impute to them, both collectively, 
in Committees, and individually, he owned 
he was greatly perplexed to reconcile this 
opinion with the great efforts and sacri- 
fices Gentlemen were making on all sides 
to have the honour of a seat within those 
walls. He could not but think that the 
amendment was, at all events, premature, 
and unjust towards Mr. Poulter. Let that 
gentleman appear at the bar, and if he 
then stated that it was impossible for him 
to substantiate his charge, as put forth in 
his letter, until the evidence was before 
the House, that might be a suggestion 
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which the House might properly recog 
nise. But they must fom Mr. 
Poulter himself: ; because, except as 're- 
garded the statements made by one or two 
of the Members of the Committee, the 
House was perfectly ignorant of the con- 
tents of the evidence. If, therefore, Mr. 
Poulter should say, that he was able to 
justify in letter and in spirit the contents 
of that address which he had put forth to 
his constituents, but that he could not do 
so until the evidence was in possession of | 
every Member, that appeal would be so 
rational and just, that he could hardly 
suppose it would be resisted. Mr. Poulter 
might say, that the testimony he would be 
able to offer in confirmation of the serious 
allegation of corruption was not in the 
evidence which had been received, but in 
that which had been rejected; not if the 
conduct discovered in Committee, but out 
of it. For this reason he thought that 
Mr. Poulter ought to be called to the bar. 
He did not agree in the opinion that the 
object was to have another victim ; he did 
not think that this motion originated in 
any vindictive and malignant feeling 
towards Mr. Poulter; on the contrary, he 
thought they would be doing Mr. Poulter 
a great injustice if they did not have him 
at the bar of the House, and ask him what 
were the grounds on which he made so 
serious an imputation. He did not ap- 
prehend that Mr. Poulter would be thank- 
ful to anybody for discovering that his 
motbidness of mind was an apology for a 
deliberate imputation. He thought that, 
in justice to Mr. Poulter, they ought to 
have him at the bar. There might bea 
distinction drawn between personal and 
political corruption; and it was desirable 
that they should have Mr. Poulter at the 
bar to know if he only meant to impute 
political corruption. He certainly had 
come to the conclusion that something 
more than mere political corruption was 
conveyed by the imputation, and he 
therefore was not at all surprised that 
those Gentlemen who were on the Com- 
mittee should be anxious that Mr. Poulter 
should appear at the bar of the House to 
state whether he meant to impute any- 
thing else but political corruption. He 
doubted very much whether any Gentle- 
man who had ever been deprived of a 
seat by a Committee did not come to 
pretty much the same conclusion, that 
political corruption or great mental imbe- 
_ lay in some quarter of the Com- 
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mittee. So far, therefore, from concur- 
ring in the amendment, he thought it 
premature. He thought it unfair towards 
Mr. Poulter and towards the House, and 
he thought it tended to encourage unjust 
imputations as regarded the public mind. 
He for one disclaimed the imputation that 


a Committee of that House could not} 


arrive at a righteous judgment. He had 
been sitting that morning upon a Com- 
mittee, listening to counsel for two or 
three hours, and he could state for one 
that his sole object was to arrive at a just 
conclusion. He did not know why Gen- 
tlemen were so anxious to make such 
imputations, as, if there were any grounds 
for those that were daily thrown out, he 
should conceive that seats in that House 
would be numerous and easy to be ob- 
tained, for Gentlemen would be anxious 
to take some office or other in order to 
escape from such company. 

Colonel Davies must object to sum- 
moning Mr. Poulter to the bar. Did the 
hon. Member for Wallingford expect that 
Mr. Poulter would retract there all that 
he had said in his letter? He felt no 
hesitation in saying, that the letter at first 
sight appeared most intemperate, but hon. 
Members ought to consider what grounds 
there might be for writing such a letter; 
it might be seen, when they recollected 
that the hon. Member for Roxburghshire 
(Mr. Elliot) had declared that five or six 
voters had been struck off the poll on the 
evidence of a perjured witness, and that 
the Committee, when requested, refused 
to re-examine these cases. The state- 
ment respecting treating had been in like 
manner made and never contradicted; so 
that he was quite astonished at the course 
pursued by hon. Members opposite : he 
thought they ought to rejoice at having 
an opportunity afforded them of contra- 
dicting such allegations as these. When 
so much was said of the character of that 
House, were hon. Members aware of a 
letter which had appeared in The Times 
of Saturday last, bearing the signature of 
an hon. Member of that House? It ran 
thus— 


* To the Editor of The Times. 


“ Sir,—Having been present in my place 
yesterday at the extraordinary scene which pre- 
ceded the ballot for the Wicklow Committee, 
and finding no mention of my name in your 
list of the minority, in which [ had the satis- 
faction of voting, I shall feel extremely obliged 
by your rectifying the mistake in your next 
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impression, and shall be grateful for the op- 
portunity of disavowing all share in such a 
transaction, worthy only of our present Govern- 
ment, and leaving a record of my opinion of 
the grossest outrage ever perpetrated within 
the walls of the House of Commons. I have 
the honor to be, Sir, your obedient servant,* 
*68, Mount-street, April 6, 
Rosert Picor, 


He did not know whether the hon. 
Member happened then to be present, 
nor whether he avowed or disavowed the 
sentiments of this letter or not, but this he 
would say, that if Mr. Poulter were to be 
visited with the displeasure of the House, 
he thought it ought to fall upon their own 
refractory Member also. 

Mr. Williams Wynn could not agree in 
the assertion that the present was a vin- 
dictive proceeding ; its real object was not 
vindictive, but protective; its object was 
the assertion of the privileges of the 
House, and the assertion of that for which 
all their privileges existed—the preserva- 
tion of the independence and impartiality 
of their proceedings and votes. And was 
it fitting or just to impose upon a certain 
body of Gentlemen the adjudication of 
these cases of controverted elections, and 
then to say to any Gentleman whomso- 
ever, that Ee was at liberty to impute to 
any one of those bodies of Gentlemen the 
crimes of corruption and perjury? Let 
him ask the hon. and gallant Gentleman 
who spoke last how he would act under 
such imputations? How would the noble 
Lord opposite act? Supposing any man, 
holding the rank of a gentleman, pub- 
lished in the public newspapers a charge 
of perjury against any other gentleman, 
what was the course which the latter 
would adopt? There were two mea- 
sures open to him—one, to seek the 
protection of the law—the other, to 
take the vindication of his own cha- 
racter into his own hands by answering 
publicly that his accuser was a calum- 
niator and a liar. Now, in case they 


* The letter in the text refers to the circum- 
stances which occurred with closed doors on 
striking the ballot for the county of Wicklow 
on the 5th of April. A discussion took place 
as to the right of the sitting Members to have a 
Strike each, in forming the Committee ; their 
opponents stating, that they had only a right 
to one Strike for both. The House, ona divi- 
sion, decided that the two Members should 
have a Strike each. This decision was charac- 
terised in the letter as ‘one of the grossest 
outrages” &e, 
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suffered this matter to be postponed for | 
six months, what, he asked, must they 
expect would be the consequence? If 
the House refused to protect hon. Mem- 
bers in the discharge of their judicial du- 
ties on election Committees, it must be 
expected that hon. Members placed on 
those Committees, and subjected to impu- 
tations like these for their judicial acts 
there, would take the law into their own 
hands. But, it was said in this case, 
wait till the evidence taken before the 
Shaftesbury Committee is printed and we 
have had an opportunity of deciding upon 
its merits. Why, would this be the 
course adopted in any court of justice in 
England —that if any individual, on losing 
a’ cause there, should publish a letter 
charging the judge who tried it with per- 
jury, the rest of the judges composing 
that court would wait as was now pro- 
posed ? No, they would say to their bro- 
ther judge, ‘‘ You must be protected in the 
performance of your duties, and the court 
will take measures to afford you that pro- 
tection forthwith. It is not for us to de- 
termine whether your motives were cor- 
rupt or not; the law gives you that credit 
which it gives to every man before con- 
viction of crime—namely to believe, that 


you act honestly.” After the charge of 
personal corruption which had been 
brought against hon. Members of the 
House, they had ample ground to proceed 
upon; and how could it be asked that 


they should not proceed? The evidence 
hon. Members opposite well knew, would 
not be read by one-tenth or one-hundredth 
part of those who had read the charge. 
In almost every suit, the unsuccessful 
party would be apt to deem the court cor- 
rupt which decided against him; he be- 
lieved this was very common; but then 
those parties did not think that they were 
at liberty to publish such charges against 
these courts; they felt, that the law was the 
fountain of justice, and that the law 
would not allow those who were charged 
with the judicial functions to suffer for 
the due execution of their duties. He 
begged to state, as his most decided opi- 
nion, that the House could not in justice 
either to individuals or to themselves come 
to any other decision than to call Mr. 
Poulter to the bar. 

Mr. T.. Duncombe knew not what would 
be the use of ordering the individual in 
question to attend the House, if he were 
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had been called a breach of privilege; but - 
he apprehended the breach of privilege 
depended entirely on the truth or false- 
hood of what Mr. Poulter had said. The 
House were bound to let Mr. Poulter ap- 
pear at the bar, in order that they might 
ascertain whether the letter was a forgery 
or not, and whether he stood by the 
allegations made in his name. 

Lord John Russell could not let the 
question go to a vote without saying a few 
words upon it, though he found it impossi- 
ble to agree with the great part of those who 
had spoken in the debate, whether on that 
or on the Opposition side of the House. He 
did think, that these questions ought not 
to be entered upon. He did entertain the 
opinion that into allegations against per- 
sons, and affecting their political opinions, 
it was discreet and wise in the House not 
to enter. With respect to what the right 
hon. Gentleman (Mr. Wynn) had asked, 
as to whether it were not right to vindi- 
cate the Members of these Committees 
from personal imputations, he must say, 
that he did think that a very great distinc- 
tion was to be made between charges of 
this nature, when made against particular 
persons, and when made, as in the present 
case, against bodiesof men. If it were to 
be alleged against any individual Member 
of the House, that he had dealt fraudulently 
in respect of a certain sum of money, in 
that case he thought that the person 
making such a charge as that ought to be 
brought to the bar, and that the House 
should take measures to vindicate the cha- 
racter of its member. But when they 
knew that political charges of this kind 
had been repeatedly carried beyond the 
bounds of moderation, and that what by 
some was called biassed conduct, by others 
was termed profligate and corrupt, and 
that such language was every day applied 
to their Committees without notice, then 
he did think that they ought not to go on 
with the present proceeding. And he 
must make another distinction between 
punishments inflicted by the authority of. 
the House, a popular body, and punish- 
ments by the judges sitting in the courts 
of justice; for he had no fear that the 
judges of the land would carry too far that 
discretionary power with which they were 
invested by the Constitution, and by law 
for the maintenance of the authority and 
jurisdiction of their courts, the respect due 
to which they were bound to exact and to 
maintain for the interests of justice, and in 
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consideration of what was owing to the 
Sovereign, as whose representatives they 
sat, He did fear, lest a vote of that House 
which went to condemn any single person 
to prison, or to any other punishment, or 
to any penalty or disgrace, should be the 
offspring of passion, or be made hastily, 
and on the spur of the occasion, rather 
than from regard to precedents. He 
thought this would be inferred, if the only 
cases of this kind taken notice of were 
found to be those of the hon. and learned 
Member for Dublin, and of the late Memn- 
ber for Shaftesbury, He said, that he 
thought this would be the case, and the 
more so, because he held in his hand a 
a letter to the editor of a newspaper (The 
Times of Saturday last) applying these 
terms to a vote of the House—viz., that 
that vote “‘ was the grossest outrage ever 
perpetrated within the walls of the House 
of Commons.” Now he knew nothing of 
that vote, though it was declared in that 
letter to bea government question—it was 
a question which he had never heard de- 
bated, but it was a question which was 
debated for a considerable time, and was 
decided at last by the whole House; and 
as he gave to the Shaftesbury Election 
Committee the fullest credit for acting in 
the decision they had made according to 
their consciences and to the best of their 
judgment, so he said that the House at 
large was entitled to credit for having de- 
cided with impartiality in the question re- 
specting the ballot for the Wicklow Elec- 
tion Committee. And was it to be said, 
that because there were certain parties in 
that House who were fond of these pro- 
ceedings, that therefore Mr. Poulter was 
to be punished, while Mr. Pigot, the hon. 
Member whose name appeared to the 
letter he had quoted, was to be allowed 
to escape? If that course were adopted, 
then he would say, without wishing that 
any one should bring forward the case of 
Mr. Pigot with a view to his punishment 
—that while one side of the House would 
not bear the slightest imputation upon 
their proceedings, while they would not 
suffer that what they considered improper 
language, should be used with regard to 
themselves ; yet, that any degree of im- 
putation, any degree of calumny, might be 
brought by them against those Members of 
the House, who either from their religion, 
or from their politics, might have become 
obnoxious to those imputations. With 


tespect to the amendment of the hon. 
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Member for Winchester, he should not 
vote for it; he would not vote for an 
amendment, which implied, that when the 
evidence taken before the Shaftesbury 
election committee came before the House, 
then, that he would enter into the ques- 
tion with a view of deciding, whether Mr. 
Poulter was justified or not, whether he 
was provoked or not, to use the language 
in which he had dealt. Of that question 
he did not constitute himselfa judge; and 
he would not vote for an amendment which 
declared the reverse. He should feel great 
difficulty in voting at all on this occasion. 
He must say, that when terms were used, 
that merely implied intemperance and vio- 
lence of language, the consequence of ex- 
cited feelings, he did believe the better 
course for that House to adopt’ was to 
trust to the real character of its proceed- 
ings, and leave it to the public, to decide 
whether those who came forward to act in 
that House, or those who arraigned their 
proceedings, had the better claim to public 
confidence ; he did believe that neither by 
reprimand, nor by penalty, nor by impri- 
sonment, nor by any other mode of punish- 
ment, could the House deprive any indi- 
vidual of the confidence and affection of 
the people of England, and that if he had 
that affection and that confidence with 
him, he need fear no calumnies nor impu- 
tations against him. 

Sir Robert Peel said, that if he under- 
stood the noble Lord rightly, the fair con- 
clusion from the noble Lord’s argument, 
was this—that it shall be competent for 
any person whatever to prefer any im- 
putation on Members of that House, 
who might have judicial duties to per- 
form with respect to the manner in 
which they discharged those duties, and 
to bring forward charges, no matter how 
aggravated, of corruption, and still the 
noble Lord thought that they must trust 
only to the character of the House, and 
that the House ought to give notice to 
individuals that they might libel the 
House of Commons with perfect impu- 
nity ; and that though the law gave pro- 
tection to all who were attacked by the 
libeller, yet that the House of Commons — 
had nothing to do with scandalous 
charges that might be brought against 
its Members. But what was there in 
the case with which the House had at 
present to deal? He begged to call at- 
tention to what really was the question. 
Certain Gentlemen became bound to 
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serve on election committees. On their 
names being drawn, the House told those 
Gentlemen that unless they appeared to 
perform their judicial duties, they would 
be committed to custody: they did ap- 
pear, and were compelled to serve: and 
then the doctrine of the noble Lord was, 
that having compelled them to serve the 
House was to permit them to be insulted. 
The noble Lord’s remarks went the whole 
length of this. He would tell the noble 
Lord, that if this were to be the course, 
the House of Commons should pursue, 
he should advise an individual to come 
forward, and try this question, and stand 
up when his name appeared as Member 
of an election committee and say, “I 
will not serve.” He asked hon. Members 
opposite, would they say, in such a case, 
‘“we would compel him serve ;”— 
would they declare that he should be 
given into the custody of the Sergeant- 
at-Arms for declining to serve? He 
asked, whether the noble Lord thought 
it just to subject any individual to this, 
first to compel him to serve as one of 
a body charged with arduous judicial 
functions, and then refuse to protect 
him and the rest of the body in the dis- 


charge of their duties? Mr. Poulter’s 
words were, ‘A petition, which, under 
ordinary circumstances, and with a fair 


committee, might probably have been 
found frivolous and vexatious, has by the 
effect of mere chance been enabled to call 
to its assistance the services of the most 
corrupt majority of a committee that ever 
degraded the administration of justice, and 
the name of the Commons of England.” 
Let the House mark the words * of the 
most corrupt majority of a Committee,” 
that they would perceive, was not an alle- 
gation of incompetency—it was not an al- 
legation of imbecility or ignorance. Al- 
most in the first sentence, there was a dis- 
tinct and specific allegation by Mr. Poulter, 
that the majority of the Committee were 
influenced by corrupt motives—-that they 
were “ the most corrupt majority that had 
ever degraded the administration of justice 
and the name of the Commons of Eng- 
land.” In another part of the letter was 
to be found the following sentence :— 
“In this way, my majority was destroyed, 
and my seat as completely filched from me 
as ever a purse was stolen from a person 
on the common highway.” The noble 
Lord opposite, had drawn a distinction 
between collective bodies and individuals, 
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In the case of a charge against a whole 
body, the noble Lord was of opinion, that 
the House ought not to interfere, but if 
the charge w2re made against individuals, 
the House, he thought, ought to protect 
them. Would the noble Lord be so good 
as to tell him upon what principle it was 
that he defended the exception which he 
had made in favour of an individual? The 
noble Lord said, that if an individual was 
charged with corruption, the House ought 
to protect him. In such a case, he (Sir 
Robert Peel) presumed, that supposing 
the individual to be corrupt, the arbitrary 
protection which might be afforded him 
by the House, would not recommend him 
to the favour of the public, or clearly ex- 
culpate him in their eyes from the charge 
which had been preferred against him. 
He did not very clearly see how the noble 
Lord discriminated between the two cases. 
The attack was not made upon a party, 
as the noble Lord said. It was made 
upon grounds unconnected with party. 
Mr. Poulter distinctly said, ‘“ Do not 
suppose that the high-minded men who 
constitute a large portion of what is called 
the Tory party, can approve of these 
things. I have reason to know that they 
regard such criminal acts with the greatest 
disapprobation.” The attack of Mr. Poulter 
upon the Committee, was not a party at- 
tack; it was a personal attack upon the 
individuals who composed the majority of 
that Committee. The Members who 
composed the majority of that Committee 
were well known, and the charge was ap- 
plicable to them individually, and it might 
be by name. He could not see how the 
noble Lord could discriminate between 
the case of an attack upon one individual, 
and an attack upon a few individuals, 
upor? six or seven gentlemen, who were 
pointed out, and cll but nominated as dis- 
tinctly as could be. If the noble Lord 
thought it the duty of the House to pro- 
tect one individual, upon what grounds did 
he think that the House ought not to in- 
terfere for the protection of six or seven? 
Upon the present occasion, he (Sir Robert 
Peel) felt bound to take the same course 
precisely, which he had taken upon a pre- 
vious occasion, when the conduct of the 
hon. and learned Member for Dublin was 
brought under the consideration of the 
House. He thought it unsafe to lay down 
as a general rule, that the House ought not 
to notice charges made against its Mem- 
bers collectively. It was dangerous to 
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hold, that the House of Commons should 
maintain this position, not only with re- 
spect to Mr. Poulter, but also to every- 
body who might think fit to pursue a similar 
line of conduct. It was unwise to hold 


out an expectation that it might be done 


with impunity. Laying down such a rule 
would operate as an encouragement of 
such attempts. He was of opinion, that 
when judicial duties were imposed by the 
House itself compulsorily upon its Mem- 
bers, the House ought to interfere to pro- 
tect them in the discharge of their duty. 
What course the House might take with 
Mr, Poulter, he did not know, but he could 
not assent to the proposition, that any man 
might charge the House of Commons with 
corruption or criminality, and that the 
House ought not to interfere for its own 
protection. 

Mr. Warburton was of opinion that the 
breach of privilege complained of was not 
a direct interference with the business of 
the House or the performance of its ordi- 
nary functions, but was merely a con- 
structive breach of privilege. If Mr. 
Poulter did anything which interfered 
with the business of the House, the 
House, for its own protection, might and 
ought to interfere. He begged to ask the 
question whether an indictment for libel 
might not be preferred against Mr. Poul- 
ter in the Court of Queen’s Bench? If 
that were so, and the Committee felt 
themselves aggrieved, they had the re- 
dress in their own hands, and why should 
the House interfere to protect them by the 
present proceeding? The argument of 
the right hon. Baronet opposite, the 
Member for Tamworth, went entirely 
upon the supposition that there was no 
other mode of defending the character of 
the House or of vindicating its privileges, 
whereas there was another and a better 
mode,—namely, by bringing an_indict- 
ment for libel in the Court of Queen’s 
Bench. 

Mr. Mildmay would withdraw his 
amendment with the permission of the 
House, 

Amendment withdrawn. 

Mr. Warburton moved the previous 
question, 

Sir C. Grey thought that there was 
considerable force in the observations 
which had fallen from the hon. Member 
for Bridport, considering that the Com- 
mittee, or court, if he might so call it, for 
the trial of controverted elections was ap- 
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pointed by statute, and not by the House 
of Commons itself; considering also, that 
one of the enactments of that statute was, 
that the decision of the Committee should 
be final, except in particular cases. He 
ventured to suggest for the consideration 
of hon. Gentlemen opposite, whether the 
decision of the election Committee would 
be final, as the act said it should be, if 
they persevered in the proposed course of 
proceeding. Whether they proceeded to 
take into consideration the minutes of evi- 
dence taken before the Committee, or 
directed them to be laid upon the table of 
the House, leaving it open to any one that 
pleased to institute a motion respecting 
them, they would be equally opening up 
and reconsidering what was intended to 
be a final adjudication. 

Lord H@niker protested strenuously 
against an observation which had fallen 
from an hon. and learned Gentleman op- 
posite, to the effect that if Mr. Poulter 
had been a Tory he would be still the 
sitting Member for Shaftesbury. Sitting 
upon that Committee the solemn oath 
which he had taken at the table of the 
House was always present to his mind. 
He felt it needless for him to repudiate 
the insinuation which had been thrown 
out. He did not regret a single act which 
he supported in that Committee; he did 
not regret a single observation which he 
had made. He trusted that the evidence 
would bear out what the Committee had 
done, and that the House would give him 
credit for having acted an honest part. 

Mr. O'Connell, too, did not regret a 
single observation which he had made. 
He hoped with the noble Lord who had 
just sat down, that the evidence would be 
printed. The present proceeding, it was 
true, was one which courts of justice might 
take, and a resort to which was formerly 
familiar to them. But when were courts 
of justice most in the habit of doing so? 
Why, when the judges were the most cor- 
rupt. The right hon. Baronet opposite, 
the Member for Tamworth, said that hon. 
Members were compelled to serve on 
Committess and were forced to come 
down to the ballot. Why, was there one 
of them who did not receive a ticket from 
that respectable gentleman called ‘the 
whipper-in,” or from the Carlton Club? 
But then, it was said, that Members at the 
ministerial side of the House came down 
in the same way. ‘They did, it was true ; 
but then, they had not the hypocrisy to 
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deny it. Hon. Gentlemen at the other 
side were forced volunteers. For aught 
he knew, the noble Lord himself received 
a ticket to come down. He hoped the 
House would adopt the previous question. 
It was better to do so than to carry on a 
conflict with an individual, in which the 
House had never yet succeeded, and never 
would succeed, unless he shrunk from the 
manly avowal and iteration of his senti- 
ments. By stifling inquiry, they would 
make the public believe they were afraid 
of the details of their proceedings being 
published. 

Sir E. Sugden thought, that any one 
who was a friend to Mr. Poulter would, 
instead of bringing him up to the bar of 
the House, advise him to admit, that in a 
moment of anger and excitement he had 
been inadvertently led into saying what 
his cooler moments taught him to con- 
demn. No one was acting as a true 
friend to Mr. Poulter who endeavoured, 
by his observations, to prevent Mr. Poul- 
ter from taking that course which his own 
reflection would show him was the proper 
one, and which he probably would take 
if not goaded on by the officiousness of 
so-called friends. Hon. Gentlemen oppo- 
site had contended that this was only a 


constructive breach of privilege, and that 
the House of Commons ought not to 
notice it, because the high courts of jus- 
tice in Westminster-hall, if such an of- 
fence were committed against themselves, 


would not interfere. Did the hon. Mem- 
ber forget what had taken place only a 
few months ago, when an hon. Member 
of that House (Mr. Charlton, the Mem- 
ber for Ludlow) was fined and imprisoned 
by the present Lord Chancellor for a con- 
structive contempt of court? He did not 
find fault with the Court of Chancery for 
that; he merely mentioned it as an in- 
stance which had recently occurred, and 
which the hon. Member, who had gone 
back several years, did not appear to be 
aware of. The fine and imprisonment 
were ordered by a Whig Lord, a member 
of the present Cabinet. Did the noble 
Lord mean to cast a stigma upon the 
Lord Chancellor? Did he mean to say 
that the Court of Chancery stood in need 
of greater protection than the House of 
Commons? If they looked to the letter, 
which he deeply regretted that Mr. 
Poulter had been induced to publish, they 
would see that he spoke only of a particu- 
lar section of the Committee. Suppose 
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that an indictment were to be preferred 
against Mr. Poulter for libel, how, he 
asked, could it be framed? No innuendo . 
would show it. There was nothing in the 
face of the document which could show 
who were the real parties aimed at. 
Nothing would give him more sincere 
pleasure than to see Mr. Poulter express 
his regret for what he had stated. 

Lord John Russell said, that the right 
hon, and learned Gentleman had asked 
whether it were meant to cast any reflec- 
tion on the conduct of his noble and 
learned Friend, the present Lord Chan- 
cellor, for having given a decision, and 
committed an individual in a case in which 
he (the Lord Chancellor) himself was the 
party attacked; and the right hon. and 
learned Gentleman had also asked whe- 
ther the Court of Chancery ought to have 
greater protection than the House of 
Commons? Now, to those questions he 
would give this answer—that whatever 
might be the political opinions of the 
learned judges who presided in our courts, 
he thought the due protection of those 
might be safely left to their own discre- 
tion and judgment; but he thought the 
case was very different when a popular 
assembly came to decide as judges on 
matters in which they were parties inter- 
ested. The House remembered the case 
in which the hon. Baronet, the Member 
for North Wiltshire, had been committed 
to the Tower. That was a decision in 
which the House was at once the party 
complaining and the judge. No doubt 
the House acted honestly in the expression 
of its opinion on that occasion, but he 
doubted much whether the right hon. and 
learned Gentleman would like to see the 
precedent acted upon. 

Mr. Blackstone had so high an opinion 
of the gentlemanly feeling and the manly 
bearing of Mr. Poulter, that he had little 
doubt that, if called to the bar of that 
House, he would retract the objectionable 
remarks into which he had been led in his 
letter. As to what had been said by the 
hon. Member for Roxburghshire, that the 
decision of the Committee had been “ an 
honest perversion of judgment,” he would 
only say, that that hon. Member had in 
the Committee more than once admitted 
that the questions on which discussions 
arose, were questions of law which he did 
not understand. The opinion of that hon. 
Member, therefore, was not entitled to any 
very great weight on this subject. The 
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opinion given by the noble Lord opposite 
was not entitled to more weight than as 
an opinion on representations made to him 
by others, The noble Lord had not at- 
tended the sittings of the Committee. 

An hon. Member said, that if Mr. Poul- 
ter were called to the bar of the House, 
he would either retract or re-assert what 
he had said. Now, in the latter case, 
what course was the House prepared to 
take? That course he thought ought to 
be determined on before the Committee 
proceeded to call Mr. Poulter before it. 

Amendment withdrawn. The question 
that Mr. Poulter be cailed to the bar, was 
put and agreed to. 

Mr. Poulter called in. 

The Speaker: Mr. Poulter, I am de- 
sired to acquaint you that, by a recent de- 
cision of this House, a letter, purporting 
to be addressed by you to the electors of 
Shaftesbury, and transmitted for insertion 
in the Morning Chronicle, has been de- 
clared to be highly disrespectful to Mem- 
bers of the Committee which sat to try the 
merits of the petition against your return 
for Shaftesbury, and in violation of the 
privileges of this House. That letter, 
amongst others, contains the following 
passages :— 

“ An unprincipled combination, to which I 
have been for some time exposed, has been 
but too successful. A petition, which under 
ordinary circumstances, and with a fair Com. 
mittee, might probably have been found frivo- 
lous and vexatious, has, by the effect of mere 
chance, been enabled to call to its assistance 
the services of the most corrupt majority of a 
Committee that ever degraded the administra- 
tion of justice and the name of the Commons 
of England. The consequence has been, that 
Ihave ceased to be your representative in Pare 
liament. The printing of the evidence by the 
order of the House will, I trust, exhibit to you 
and to the world the full particulars of this 
most flagrant and wicked case. The conduct 
of a revising barrister of the name of Graves, 
in neither giving the overseer of Stower Pro- 
vost an entire day for bringing in his list, nor 
adjourning (as it was his duty to have done) in 
such a manner as to prevent even the most 
trivial and technical objection being raised, 
was the first cause of the monstrous injustice 
which has been inflicted upon me. The Com- 
mittee having decided this point in my favour, 
after an elaborate and unanswerable argument, 
founded upon reason, principle, and justice, 
as well as precedent, subsequently on the 
application of the petitioner’s counsel, re- 
opened the matter, and ultimately reversed 
their own solemn decision! The revising 
barrister, a man of long standing at the bar, 
and of the same politics with the majority of 
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the Committee, whose business it was to know 
the law and to act upon it, had not the grace 
to inform the Committee, according to the 
fact, that having departed hastily and before 
the conclusion of the day, he felt it his duty to 
return, at the request of the overseer, to per- 
form the ministerial act of revising a list that 
was totally unobjected to, but declared that he 
knew nothing, and could say nothing, of the 
law, and begged the Committee to instruct 
him! The majority of the Committee, whose 
ignorance upon the subject was second only 
to their corruption, were thus enabled to put 
their decision upon the shoulders of this Gen- 
tleman. The next main feature was this :— 
An overseer, a partisan of my adversary, had 
caused, by his sole evidence, four votes to’ be 
struck off from my poll, on the ground of non- 
payment of rates. On the fifth case his oath 
was contradicted by two receipts produced in 
his own handwriting; and I will venture to 
say, that no judge who ever sat in Westminster- 
hall would have permitted a case to go to the 
jury for their consideration upon the evidence 
of a man so exposed and contradicted. My 
counsel, of course, applied for the restoration 
of the four votes; the Committee refused to 
allow it. In this way my majority was de- 
stroyed, and my seat as completely filched 
from me as evera purse was stolen from a 
person on the common highway. We then 
proved a case of treating so extensive and 
decisive, that if any one should desire to state 
the sort of evidence by which such an allega« 
tion should be sustained, he might be content 
to take as an example what was substantiated 
before the Committee. Ample opportunity 
was afforded for establishing this part of the 
case, by the notorious fact, that unlimited 
treating was the only mode an entire stranger 
could adopt of standing against one who did, 
and does at this moment possess the affections 
and opinions of a large majority of your cone 
stituency. This proof was also treated with the 
same contempt as the rest of my just and right- 
eous cause. I was unwilling to witness in per- 
son these disgraceful scenes; but I am assured 
that all the proceedings of a section of the Com- 
mittee were accompanied by such external and 
convincing signs of partiality to my opponent, 
and prejudice against myself, as to excite the 
disgust of even casual spectators. Do not 
suppose, that the high-minded men who con- 
stitute a large portion of what is called the 
Tory party can approve of these things. I 
have reason to know that they regard such 
criminal acts with the greatest disapprobation. 
It does seem to me that I have been made the 
victim of a degree of iniquity, compared with 
which the irregular acts of all former Com« 
mittees may fairly claim to stand excused.” 


The Speaker, having concluded the 
reading of these passages, said, I am now 
to ask you, Mr. Poulter, whether you are 
the writer of that letter, and whether it 
has been published in the Morning Chro« 
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nicle at your suggestion, and by your 
authority ? 

Mr. Poulter: Sir, certainly that letter 
was written by me, and published exclu- 
sively by my authority in the Morning 
Chronicle, and, if the House will permit 
me, I should like to make a few observa- 
tions on the circumstances under which 
that letter was written. The learned Gen- 
tleman then proceeded to say, that he 
regretted much that the letter addressed 
to his constituents had arisen out of one 
of the most, if not the most extraordinary 
case, that had ever arisen in an election 
Committee in that House. He would 
beg, in the first instance, to be permitted 
to call the attention of the House to those 
extraordinary circumstances, and having 
done so, he would, in conclusion, request 
that the House would suspend its judg- 
ment for the present, and call him before 
it on a future day, and that, in the mean 
time, it would direct the printing of the 
minutes of evidence. When that was 
done, he would confidently appeal, not 
to any Friends whom he might have in the 
House, or to any of those to whom he 
might naturally look for support, but he 
would appeal to those who differed from 
him in politics—to those who had got 
what he had lost. He would appeal to 
the right hon. Baronet, the Member for 
Tamworth, and those who acted with him, 
and would ask them to decide whether the 
judgments given in the Shaftesbury Com- 
mittee could be reconciled to any prin- 
ciples of justice. If the right hon. Ba- 
ronet, and those who acted with him, 
should be of opinion that the decisions of 
the Committee were right, and that he 
was wrong in the view he took of them, 
and that he was therefore not justified in 
the remarks he had applied to them, he 
should be ready to adopt any reasonable 
apology which could be required to the 

ouse generally, and to the Members of 
the Committee in particular, and would 
further submit in silence to any punish- 
ment which the House might think proper 
toaward. But until the House took that 
which he respectfully considered a just 
and reasonable course, he must, however 
unwilling he might be to adhere to any 
—— which were calculated to give 
offence to the House, or to any Member 


of it, not surrender the high moral ground 
which had been the foundation of his 
letter. The constituency of Shaftesbury 
had returned him to that House, by a 
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small majority it was true, but that ma- 
jority would show the powerful efforts that 
had been made by the party opposed to 
him. His constituents, however, con- 
sidered that his majority, however small, 
could not be attacked except by some 
frivolous and vexatious petition, or unless 
he was to be frightened out of the defence 
of his seat by the prospect of the ruinous 
expense which it would entail. To show 
the feeling at one time of the parties who 
petitioned as to their probable chance of 
success, he could prove by evidence at 
that Bar, if he were allowed, that the 
agent of his opponents had declared to a 
gentleman of great respectability that, but 
for the constitution of the Committee, the 
petitioners would have given up their case 
on the first day. As it was, however, the 
proceedings of the Committee had been 
protracted for three weeks, and then the 
Committee bad come to the conclusion 
that he was not duly elected, and this not 
by one, or two, or three, but by four or five 
judgments, so extraordinary in their na- 
ture, that his constituents naturally ex- 
pressed their surprise at them, and natu- 
tally expected some explanation at his 
hands. He did give that explanation in 
the letter which had been published 
in the Morning Chronicle, and did state 
what he considered to be the great unfair- 
ness with which he had been treated, 
Before he proceeded to call the attention 
of the House to some of the facts of the 
case before the Committee, he would say 
a few words in contradiction of a state- 
ment made by the hon. Member for 
Shaftesbury. 

The Speaker: The learned Gentleman 
must not allude to what occurred in debates 
in this House. 

Mr. Poulter would not advert to debates, 
but he might be allowed to refer to a state- 
ment which had been made somewhere, as 
to his having been ill during the election. 
He would give this answer to that state- 
ment, that during the seventeen days that 
he attended in Shaftesbury, in canvassing, 
and on matters relating to the election, he 
had made great personal exertions; some- 
times he rode thirty miles a-day, and had 
never enjoyed better health in his life. 
What could have been the motive for 
stating the contrary he was utterly at a 
loss to guess. He would now call the 
attention of the House to a few facts con- 
nected with the Election Committee, and 
to some of its decisions, It appeared that 
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the revising-barrister had gone down to 
Shaftesbury, and there saw all the over- 
seers, and revised the lists of all, except 
of one who was not in attendance. Not 
finding him in attendance, he adjourned 
the court to a futureday. The use of the 
word ‘adjourn ” would show, that it was 
his intention to return and revise the list 
of the parish, the officer of which had not 
attended on the first day. The overseer 
wrote to the revising-barrister, and the 
barrister fixed a day when he would return 
according to theadjournment. He revised 
the omitted list, which then became a part 
of the registry as much as any other list 
that had been revised. However, upon an 
assumed irregularity in that revision, the 
whole case of the petition against him had 
been grounded. He contended that the 
whole proceeding had been regular. To 
hold it otherwise would put it in the power 
of any overseer to disfranchise a whole 
parish. Before the Committee, the learned 
counsel for the petitioner objected to all 
the votes in the list to which he had 
referred, and said that he would take any 
one of the thirty-three cases in that list as 
one which would decide all the others of 
that class, on the ground of irregularity in 
the revision. The case was argued by 
counsel at beth sides during a day. Time 
was taken for consideration, and a solemn 
judgment was given in his favour, and 
against the petitioner. After that decision 
he had naturally expected that the point 
would be considered as settled. It never 
entered into his head, nor into the heads 
of his counsel, that a point so solemnly 
argued and so solemnly decided, would be 
re-opened, and, still less, that, being 
re-opened, the previous decision would be 
reversed, He did not wish to repeat any 
strong language as applicable to the Com- 
mittee with respect to this decision, but he 
must at least be permitted to say, that it 
was one of the most extraordinary ones he 
had ever known amongst the varied and 
contradictory decisions of Committees. 
He was the less prepared to expect it after 
the decision of the Evesham Committee, of 
which the right hon. Baronet, the Member 
for Tamworth, was chairman. In that 
Committee an application was made to 
re-open a point that had been already de- 
cided, but the right hon. Baronet said, 
that having been decided by the Commit- 
tee, it must so remain. Would the right 
hon. Baronet justify the re-opening of this 
question? He fancied the right hon, 
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Baronet would not, and he must repeat, 
that a more extraordinary and unheard-of 
decision had never before been known. By 
that decision of the Committee, rescinding 
its former judgment, his majority had been 
reduced. In another case, the Committee 
had struck four votes off his poll, and was 
proceeding to attack a fifth, by showing 
that the voter’s rates had not been paid 
till after the election, when a receipt in the 
overseer’s own hand-writing was produced 
for the rate in question, and within the 
proper time. It was endeavoured to be 
shown that this receipt referred to a former 
payment, but the receipt for that former 
payment was produced also, in the hand. 
writing of the same overseer. Yet after 
this falsification of his evidence under his 
own hand, would the House believe it, 
that the Committee allowed this overseer 
to overturn other votes of his, and refused 
the application of his counsel to have the 
four votes which had been struck off on 
his previous evidence restored to the poll ? 
Would any of the Gentlemen opposite call 
this justice or fair dealing? It could be 
proved that many of the voters for the 
sitting Member had been treated; that 
great eating and drinking had been-en- 
joyed by those parties ; and the bank-notes 
which were paid in liquidation of the debts 
incurred by those expenses could be traced 
to the hon. Member for Shaftesbury. It 
had been insinuated that unlimited treating 
could be proved against his party, but such 
was not the fact, as he had laid a positive 
injunction on his agents not to obtain the 
vote of any elector by such means, All 
he would ask was, that the right hon. 
Baronet (Sir R. Peel) and others would 
investigate the evidence on treating taken 
before the Committee, and he felt satisfied 
it would be brought home to the sitting 
Member for Shaftesbury. Let there be a 
fair scrutiny of all the evidence, and he 
would then appeal, not to his Friends in 
the House, but to his political opponents, 
whether his was not a case of the greatest 
hardship. If all his statements were 
proved to be correct, and that still his seat 
had been taken away, was it not natural 
in him to feel indignation? He felt satis- 
fied the judgment at which the Committee 
had arrived was untenable on any grounds, 
and he would be happy to leave his case 
to any tribunal, and be governed by its 
decision. He was the last man in that 


House to use coarse language, or impute 
unworthy motives to any hon. Member, 
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He had been a Member of that House for 
three Parliaments, and he would appeal to 
all parties, whether he had ever used any 
expression that indicated a want of cour- 
tesy on his part. The hon. Member for 
Liskeard could corroborate his assertion, 
that he had always advocated the ho- 
nour and integrity of the House, and 
felt the solemn oath imposed on hon. 
Members was a perfect guarantee for the 
justice of their decisions. He continued to 
retain the highest respect for the honorable 
character of the House, but he could not 
abandon that high moral principle by 
which his conduct was actuated on the 
present occasion. He did not ask for 
juries or assessors, but merely demanded 
an impartial investigation into his case ; 
and, in making such a request, he was 
prompted solely by a love of justice. He 
appeared before them suffering under 
severe misfortune, and he believed the 
old remark might be considered applica- 
ble to himself, that ‘‘whom God wished 
to destroy he afflicted with infatuation.” 
- He might have secured on his Committee 
the hon. and gifted Baronet, the Member 
for Buckingham, the proud and respected 
noble Lord, the Member for Buckingham- 
shire, and he might have had the advan- 
tage of the accomplished and innocent 
mind of the noble Lord, the Member for 
Hertford. The Committee had displayed 
great inconsistency—they were right at 
starting, but became egregiously wrong in 
the conclusion. It might, perhaps, be 
said, that he took too partial a view of his 
own case, and that he was not a fair 
judge of what appertained to himself, but 
he only claimed a fair trial. Let the 
judges of the case be his political enemies, 
and if they declared themselves satisfied 
with the justice of the decision of the 
Committee, he would be prepared to re- 
voke all he had said, and to submit to 
any punishment the House should think 
proper to inflict; but until he had the 
acute and correct judgment on the subject 
of the right hon. Baronet (Sir R. Peel) 
and other hon. Members, he should con- 
tinue to hold the opinion, that when jus- 
tice deserted earth and fled to heaven, her 
last footsteps could not be traced to the 
Shaftesbury Committee. He had great 
reliance on the honour of the House, and 
would rely on whatever decision it came 
to after an investigation of his case. 
The learned Gentleman withdrew. 


Mr. Blackstone said, that he had a 
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painful duty to perform, but an opportu- 
nity had been given to Mr. Poulter to re- 
tract the expressions he had used, but the 
learned Gentleman had thought fit to 
withdraw without expressing his regret or 
revoking his language. The sole object 
of the motion he intended to conclude 
with was, to defend the conduct, honour, 
and character of the hon. Members of 
that House, and he should, therefore, con- 
clude by moving, ‘‘ that the expressions in 
the letter that had been read that evening 
charging a Committee of that House with 
being actuated by corrupt motives, was a 
false and scandalous imputation on the 
honour and conduct of hon. Members.” 

Mr. Hume wished to know if the House 
were to be put in possession of the evidence 
taken before the Committee. It would be 
only justice that hon. Members should 
read the evidence before they decided on 
the truth or falsehood of the charges. 

Mr. Blackstone said, that certainly the 
evidence would be printed and laid before 
the House, but whatever the House might 
think of the errors in judgment of the 
Committee, it surely could not impute 
corrupt motives to any hon. Members. 

Lord Stanley thought, it was a most ob- 
jectionable course to attempt to couple 
the question of the publication of the 
evidence taken before the Shaftesbury 
Committee with that now before the 
House. That question was not whether 
the Select Committee should be put upon 
their trial for the votes they had given, or 
the decisions they had come to, or whether 
they had adjudicated upon this or that 
point of law in the manner that a Com- 
mittee of lawyers would have decided it ; 
but the question was, whether a gentle- 
man, with an adverse decision of the 
House of Commons against him, should, 
with perfect impunity, be entitled, with- 
out any reference to the merits of the 
case, to charge the Members of an elect- 
ion Committee, not with having given an 
erroneous judgment, or an illegal decision, 
but with having been influenced by per- 
sonal corruption in the exercise of their 
judicial functions? That was the ques- 
tion, and the only one before the House 
and before they came to any vote upon it, 
he really should wish, that in this, its real 
point of view, it should be represented by 
the Speaker to Mr. Poulter. He was the 
more anxious that this course should be 
taken, because in the speech Mr. Poulter 
had already delivered at the bar, it struck 
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him he had come very near to the expres- 
sion of an apology, which he thought 
would be satisfactory to the House and to 
the Members of the Committee, whose 
conduct his letter certainly attacked. If, 
therefore, the true position in which Mr. 
Poulter stood were represented to him, he 
did think Mr. Poulter might be induced 
to do that which the House would cer- 
tainly exact from one of its Members, and 
which it had consequently every right to 
require from a persoa placed in Mr. 
Poulter’s situation. That Gentleman had 
already said, he believed, that he did not 
mean to violate the privileges of the House, 
and that he did not wish to make any 
personal accusation against its Members. 
Now, if to such an admission Mr. Poulter 
could be induced to add, that while enter- 
taining his opinion upon the merits of the 
case, he was far from wishing to impute 
to the Members of the Shaftesbury Com- 
mittee, either collectively or individually, 
corrupt motives, and that he regretted 
such expressions in a moment of irritation 
and excitement should have been used by 
him, he thought that the object the House 
had in view in adopting the present pro- 
ceeding would be fully answered, and 
that the hon. Member for Wallingford 
and the other Members of the Committee 
might feel perfectly satisfied. He threw 
out this suggestion, because it appeared 
to him the most fitting, under all circum- 
stances, for their adoption; and should 
the House be of his opinion, he did trust 
Mr. Poulter would, after a little reflection, 
feel he would not be derogating, but, on 
the contrary, that he would be placing him- 
self in a most honerable and straightforward 
position, by retracting those expressions 
which imputed corruption to the Members 
of the Committee. 

Mr. W.S. O’Brien said, that the ques- 
tion was not put to the House as a mere 
breach of privilege. The hon. Member 
opposite called on them to determine 
whether the charges were false and scan- 
dalous—and when Mr. Poulter appeals to 
his political adversaries, and prays their 
attention to the circumstances of the evi- 
dence on which he founds his charges he, 
for one, could not be a party to condemning 
him unheard. Neither ought the House to 
be a party to such a decision without 
knowing further. To afford it this oppor- 
tunity he would move the adjournment of 
the debate to this day month. 

Mr. Harvey hoped it would turn out 
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to be consistent with the usages of the 
House, that some questions similar to those 
indicated by the noble Lord could be put 
to Mr. Poulter. He must say he regretted 
that Gentleman had not ended his speech 
where he began it; for had he done so, he, 
thought the matter might have at once 
terminated. As, however, the matter then 
stood, he confessed he was in great doubt 
as to whether or not Mr. Poulter meant to 
challenge the inquiry before the Commit- 
tee, inasmuch as he had distinctly appealed 
to the right hon. Gentleman in the chair 
and to the House to read the evidence 
taken before the Committee, and had inti- 
mated a conviction that when they had 
done so they would come to the conclusion 
that he had been fully justified in using 
the words contained in his letter, Now, 
in his humble opinion, the perusal 
of the evidence could be attended by very © 
little practical result. Those who read it 
might, perhaps, come to the conclusion, 
that Mr. Poulter had quite as much reason 
to be dissatisfied, as his adversary had to 
be delighted, with the decision of the Com- 
mittee ; but, that after all, would bea mere 
matter of opinion, and would in no degree 
explain away the terms of the letter. He 
wished, therefore, to ascertain whether Mr. 
Poulter persevered in adopting the spirit 
of the terms set forth in his letter, imput- 
ing to the members of the Committee di- 
rect corruption and perversion of justice. 
If he did, then he should feel called upon 
to concur in the vote to which the hon. 
Member for Wallingford proposed the 
House should come to. But if, on the 
contrary, as he confidently expected, Mr. 
Poulter should state that he did not mean 
to insinuate in the remotest degree any- 
thing offensive to the Members of the 
Committee, but that he meant simply to 
convey to the House and the country, 
and particularly to his constituents, a 
strong conviction that the inquiry did not 
justify the conclusion to which the Com- 
mittee had arrived, then he should be pre- 
pared to say, that the House ought to be 
satisfied, and let the matter drop. 

Mr. Villiers said, that there was one 
passage in the speech of the hon. Gentle- 
man at the bar which could not be over- 
looked—that he was ready to prove that 
the sitting Member had stated to a friend 
or agent that he should never have con- 
tinued the contest after the first day but 
for the constitution of the Committee. 

Lord Ebrington felt great difficulty in 
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coming to any vote on this question, but 
it was impossible that he could vote in 
favour of the motion of the hon. Member 
for Wallingford (Mr. Blackstone. He 
did not deny, that the allegations of Mr, 
Poulter contained a breach of privilege, 
but whether those allegations were true or 
false he was not prepared to say. He felt 
a very strong objection to the adjournment 
of the debate, as proposed by the hon. 
Member for Limerick, but he thought that 
course preferable to adopting the previous 
motion. 

Colonel Wood could not help concurring 
in the observations of the hon. Member for 
Southwark, and he wished, if it were con- 
sistent with the forms of the House, that 
they should permit Mr. Poulter to be re- 
called to the bar, and for the questions sug- 
gested by the noble Lord to be put to him 
by the Speaker. He believed that Mr. 
Poulter was anxious to cast no personal 
imputation on any individual,and if he re- 
mained of the opinion he had before ex- 
pressed, he (Colonel Wood) thought it a 
fair case for inquiry, and that the House 
would be justified in waiting until the evi- 
dence given to the Committee could be 
placed before them. He thought Mr. 
Poulter should be recalled to the bar, and 
it was his hope and belief, that the ques- 
tions would be satisfactorily answered. 

Mr. Mildmay could not affirm whether 
the allegations complained of were true 
or false, but he would suggest to the noble 
Lord opposite (Lord Stanley) to put the 
questions proposed into some form, and 
have them put by the Speaker. 

Mr. Elliot regretted, that the words 
introduced into the motion were so harsh, 
though he had in his address to the House 
on a former night shown how little he 
participated in the expressions which Mr. 
Poulier had used, and that he had no 
feeling whatever in common with them. 
He was satisfied, however, that Mr. Poulter 
had used them from his honest conviction 
that his own opinion was right, that he 
felt himself ill used, and that he was the 
subject of great injustice. But Mr. Poulter 
had been misled by what had occurred 
upon the Committee, and the course he 
had taken had been the result of this mis- 
apprehension ; at the same time, in justice 
to Mr. Poulter and the Members of the 
Committee who were opposed to him in 
opinion, he felt bound to refer to what he 
had stated on a former evening. With 
respect to the adjournment of the Com- 
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mittee, which had been so much discussed, 
he believed, that Mr. Poulter was entirely 
mistaken as to what had really occurred ; 
and besides this there were several other 
points on which he was wrong. He hoped, ~ 
however, that some motion might be 
framed in terms a little less harsh than 
the proposed one, which seemed to convey 
an imputation upon Mr. Poulter himself. 
If that were done in more moderate and 
less offensive language, it would enable 
many Members on his side of the House 
to join in supporting it; but he could not 
bring himself to vote for the one already 
brought forward. 

Mr. Williams Wynn must say, that it 
would not be very consistent with what 
Mr. Poulter had already stated in his 
address to the House, for that Gentleman 
afterwards to say, that whilst he main- 
tained his opinion, he did not mean to 
impute corruption to any Member of the 
Committee. He could, however, make 
every allowance for excitement of feeling, 
and he hoped that Mr. Poulter would be 
called in again, and be asked whether, 
without withdrawing any expressions that 
he had made as to the erroneous judgment 
of the Committee, he persisted in his de- 
claration that they had been guilty of 
corruption ? 

Mr. Blackstone, under these circum- 
stances, moved that Mr. Poulter should be 
recalled to the bar. 

Mr. Poulter was recalled, and on appear- 
ing at the bar, 

The Speaker said,—‘* Mr. Poulter, I 
have been commanded by the House to 
put to you a question arising out of the 
statement which you have already made at 
the bar. Before I do so, I think I shall 
best discharge my duty to the House, and 
I think I shall equally discharge my duty 
to you, by stating to you what I conceive 
to be the sense of the House with respect 
to the present state of this proceeding. 
The complaint is not that you have urged 
that the decision of the Committee was in 
your opinion erroneous, they make no com- 
plaint of that, they desire no retraction of 
that opinion, they consider that you are 
at liberty to express that opinion so long 
as you shall entertain it; but the com- 
plaint which they do make is, that in 
stating your opinion that the judgment of 
the Committee has been erroneous, you 
have applied to the Members of the Com- 
mittee expressions of a harsh nature—I 
use the gentlest expressions—I wish the 
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question to be considered calmly and | 
temperately by yourself and every body 
concerned- -you have used harsh expres- 
sions, and you have used expressions 
which you, as a person who have} 
been long a Member of this House, must 
know very well you in your place in Par- | 
liament could not have applied to any, 
Member of this House; therefore, looking 
at what you have said, | conceive there is 
every reason to hope that you will see, 
as | think the House sees, that there is a/ 
distinction, and a broad distinction, be- 
tween retracting that which implies your | 
own opinion that the decision of the Com-| 
mittee has been erroneous, and retracting 
those expressions which impute directly to | 
the Members who composed the major- 
ity of that Committee, which is, after 
all, a conclusion of which no positive 
proof could in any way be produced; it | 
could only have been an inference which 
you yourself drew, because you took aj 
strong view of the erroneous nature of 
the judgment; and under these circum. 
stances, I am desired to put to you this | 
question—whether or no you are now dis- 
posed to retract those expressions, in 
which you charge the Members of the 
Committee with personal corruption in 
the votes they gave, and the conduct 
they pursued in the Committec, and also 
those expressions in which you allege that 
your seat has been as completely filched 
from you as ever a purse stolen 
from a person on the common high- 
way 2” 

Mr. Poulter said, that he must con- 
tinue to assert, that his seat in Parlia-| 
ment had been taken from him by po- 
litical motives; but in saying this he did 
not mean to ascribe to the Members of 
the Committee, any corruption in the 
sense of pecuniary or base corruption ; 
but he must say, that he should ever re- 
gard his seat as taken from him from polli- | 
tical causes, and not from any causes 
founded on justice. 

Mr. Poulter withdrew. 

Mr. Blackstone must say, on behalf of } 
himself and the other Members of the | 
Committee, that the answers of Mr, | 
Poulter had not been sufficient. Mr. | 
Poulter had not said that he considered | 
their judgment erroneous, but still imputed | 
corrupt motives to them. | 

Mr. S. O’ Brien must press his amend- | 
ment. | 

Mr, Langdale expressed his sincere | 
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regret that this matter had been brought 
forward. He did not mean to defend Mr. 
Poulter’s expressions, but he would ask, 
whether terms of the same character had 
not been used in reference to almost every 
Committee which had been appointed for 
years? Wehad daily heard such expres- 
sions towards the Committee on which he 
had been recently serving. When a 
Committee was sitting, they were bound 
to keep up an appearance of a court 
as long as it existed; but it was 
going a great length to notice any ex pres- 
sions that might be let fall as to the con- 
clusion they had come to. He would just 
refer to the last number of a well-known 
publication, Frazer’s Magazine, in which 
the Committees of the Whigs were accused 
of injustice, and those of the Tories were 


) justified Jand it was said, *, That the Whigs 


had succeeded in making a loss to the 
opposite party of six votes; but that they 
had obtained the deep disgust of all 
honourable men.” He would ask whether 
this was not strong language, and whether 
it ought to pass unnoticed, if that House 
brought forward such a case as the pre- 
sent ? 

Mr. Hall (amidst cries of Divide 
said, the hon. Member for Knaresbo- 
rough had quoted an observation from 
Frazer’s Magazine, and he could also 
read another from another publication, 
which had been put into his hand only a 
few minutes before. He would read it to 
the House, for he felt it to be just to the 


Committee on which he had the honour of 


sitting to do so, and because also it might 
be seen why he should vote against the 
proposition of the hon. Gentleman oppo- 
site. Since these subjects had been 
brought forward in the House, the busi- 
ress had been delayed week after week 
while they had been engaged in these 
matters. The conduct of hon. Members 
had never been more villified than in the 
case of the Roxburgh Committee. Now, 
with reference to that Committee, it was 
said in the Monthly Law Magazine, that 
** as for the proceedings of the Roxburgh 
Election Committee, they would defy any 
man to produce anything more manifestly 
adverse to justice out of the records of the 
most corrupt tribunal of the worst country 
in the vilest age of the world, and that if 
Committees went on in this manner unre- 
buked, the House would become a by 
word of reproach.” If Gentlemen oppo- 
site had been so anxious upon points 
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neither for the amendment nor for the | 
original motion, but he wished hon. Mem- | 
bers to reflect what it was they were about | 
to decide upon. On the one hand, it was | 
proposed to adjourn the discussion for | 
one month, in order that it might be seen, 
whether the evidence before the Commit- 
tee afforded any ground for Mr. Poulter’s 
He could not acquiesce in 
that proposition, because it would force | 
the Ilouse to try the propriety of the de-! 
cisions come to by the Committee. On the 

other hand it was proposed to declare all 
the assertions of Mr. Poulter false and 

scandalous, without any further evidenc« 

than that afforded by Mr. Poulter’s own | 
explanation, Neadmitted Mr. Poulter, 
on finding, that the decisions of the Com- 
mittee deprived him of his seat in Parlia- | 
ment, had written a most intemperate and | 
inexcusable letter, and having been called | 
to the bar Mr. Poulter declared he could 

not retract any portion of that letter, 

which implied that the Members decided | 
from political motives. Still, he did not 

think that a sufficient reason for adopting 

the motion before the House, because Mir, | 
Poulter’s statement was not stronger than | 
that which had been made in the course of | 
several debates, that political bias was to 
be found in the Election Committees. If 
Mr. Poulter had imputed pecuniary or 
personal corruption to the Members, that 
would have been a charge which might 
either have been investigated, or at once 
indignantly denied ; but the statement 
that the Members of the Committee, be- 
cause they differed in opinion from Mr, 
Poulter, must have come to their decisions 
from political motives, was only an im- 
pression which existed in Mr. Poulter’s 
mind and was not sufficient to induce the 
Ilouse to pass a grave condemnation on 
that Gentleman. The hon. and learned 
Gentleman opposite, had drawn a distinc- 
tion between political motives and political 
bias, and thought that the latter expression 
might be used without offence ; but that if 
a charge of political motives was made, it 
ought to be visited by some severe censure 
on the part ofthe House. He had never 
known so fine a distinction drawn before, 
except by Acres in the comedy of the 
Rivals, who did not mind being called a 
coward, but declared that he should be 


imputations, 


mightily offended if called a poltroon. 
He really did think, that the House had 
already lost a great deal of time by the 
present discussion, and he therefore hoped | 
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that Mr. Poulter’s last explanation would 
be considered by the House as a justifica- 
tion for not proceeding further in the mat- 
ter. ‘Though he could not vote in favour 
of the amendment, he should, if it were 
rejected, certainly consider himself at li 
berty to move by way of amendment, that 


the House proceed to the Orders of the 


i 
Jay. 
Sir A. Dalrymple did not coneur in the 
. 
construction put on the language of Mr. 
Poulter by the noble Lord. 
stood Mr. Poulter to impute, 


ary, but political corruption to the Mem- 


He uncder- 


not pecuni 


bers of the Committee ; and for that reason 
he should vote in favour of the motion. 
The Chancellor of the Excheque rthought, 
the hon. Baronet did not correctly repre 
sent the explan ition of Mr. Poult: r; who 
had expre ssly stated, that he did not attri- 
bute pecuniary or base corruption to the 
Members of the Committee, though he did 
not retract his assertion that he had lost 
his seat by reason of their political opin 
ions. It was true, that Mr. Poulter per- 
sisted in saying that the Committee was 
actuated by political motives, but he did 
not think that a sufiicient reason for in- 
volving the House in the difficulties which 
must arise from proceeding further in the 
Hie really thought, that the ex- 
perience, not only of past Parliaments, 
but of the present also, must have taught 


' them the wisdom of takiug advantage—if 


they could do so without sacrificing the 
dignity of the House, or the characters 
of the Members of its Committees, which 
they were bound to protect—of any just 


and equitable mode of escaping from the 


‘embarrassment of a question lke the pre 


sent. 
Sir 
for the 


Peel said, he could not vote 
proposition that the 
debate should be adjourned for on 
month, in order that the House might 
have an opportunity of seeing the evidence 
printed ; because such a motion, if car- 


pre sent 


ried, would constitute the House of Com- 
mons a tribunal of appeal from Election 
Committees; and he thought, that after 
the experience which had been had, of the 
decisions of the House of Commons pre 


| vious to the passing of the Grenville Act, 


no one would be prepared to devolve on 
the House generally jurisdiction in cases 
of controverted elections. Then with re- 
gard to the original motion before the 
Hlouse, he must say, that he had shared 
in the desire, which he believed to bea 
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prevailing one, to find some means of ter- | 
minating the present proceeding, without | 


resorting to a measure Of severity. Con- 
sidering the situation of Mr. Poulter — | 
considering that he was smarting und 
what was undoubtedly a great disap 
pointment, and, as he id, in justice, 
he could not hear that Gentleman’s ap- 
peal, or witness t tone id tem 

in which the spece t the | Was 
livered, without feeling an unwill ! 

to visit that Gentleman with th vere 
displeasure of the House, But he must 
not permit such considerations to blind 
him to what he regarded to be the justice 
of the case. He looked upon t expres 
sions originally Mr. Ponlter as ar 
unqualified charge of corruption inst 
the Members of the Committee. The 
noble Lord opposite had characterised Mi 
Poulter’s letter as intemperate and inex- 
cusable. He wished 1 noble Lord had 
used the same language the other evening, 
when unfortunately he allowed some ex- 
pressions to fall from him ealeulated to 
throw obstacles in the Way of the settle- | 


ment of this question. The right hon. 
Gentleman, the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, said, that the Members of th 
Committee were entitled to the protection 
of the House. ‘That was all that he asked 
for. The motion now before the House 
had been described as hars! 


} 


| 
} 
i; but it was | 
precisely the same as had been ad pte d In | 
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Mr. Poult } 18 


then, that the original charge of corrup- 


tion remained. It was true, that Mr. 


Poulter disclaimed the charge of pecuniary 
( iption, but he had imputed a political 
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ithe amendment of the noble Lord should 


be reserved until after the Committee had 


| been vindicated by a vote of the House, 


hat it should be proposed on the 


| question being put that Mr. Poulter b 


1 1 
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the case of the learned Member for Dublin ; | the words proposed to be left out stand 
and he must say, that no ¢ pre ssions made | | i Ul question lyes 1225 Ne 
use of by that learned Member warrante¢ | Majority 2 
a severer censure than did the languagein | 4 
which Mr. Poulter’s letter was couched; | 
for it cast Imputations on the individual \. 
Members of a particular Committ 
Phen the question arc had Mr. Por ( ton, 
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apology which re ally had never been made, | 
It would be unfair to Mr. Poulter himself, 
for it would be imputing to that gentle- 
man concessions to which he was no party. 
He doubted very much that Mr. Poulter | 
would like the House to say “Oh, you | 
have come very near to an apology, and | 
we will go a little further and say you have | 
apologised.” That he thou cht would be | 


unfair to Mr, Poulter He must say, | 
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much beyond any instanee that he was 
aware of in adopting the course now pro- 
posed in reference to Mr. Poulter. He 
believed, that he should be considered by 
those who knew him, to be one of the last 
men who would be d to permit 
anything which would infringe on th 
priviless s of the House. Ife felt, that on 
the maintenance of its dignity and charae- 


isposed 


ter its usefulness very much depended. 
fle thoneht, that the cireumst ut of 
which the present que stion had arisen bad 


tices 


not been sufliciently adverted to. When 
a Committee had been appointed by the 
louse, and sat and acted miuder its au- 
thority, and when the House was after- 
wards called on to enforce whatever reso 


lutions the Committee might have comc 


to, the case was very different to that 


before the House ; because in this case the 
House must be considered as a body of 
jurors, from amongst whom was selected a 
Committee, and over that Committee the 
House had no power; its resolutions wer 
its own acts, and it did not sit under th 
authority of the House. Ther h 
could not see how a breach of privil 
could be proved. It appeared ft 

that the Committee did not sit ut 
authority of that House. ‘They ought 1 
be left as a jury of the country would be 


left to deal with any individual whe shor 
slander its character. He did not rec 


lect an instance of any court being called 
on to interfere In consequence of a libel 
ona jury of that court. [le remembered 
that about twenty years ago a man was tried 


for murder before Mr. Justice Le B 
who, with the jury, became the sul | ct ofa 
libel. The authors of the libel were tried 
convicted ; but then the proceedings 

not instituted in the criminal court b 
the accused tribunal itself, but in the Court 
of King’s Bench. He confessed, there- 
fore, he could not understand upon what 
principle it was, that the House was now 
called upon to interfere in consequence of 
something that had been said in reference 
to a body over which it had no control. 
The case referred to by the hon. Chair- 
man of the Hull Election Committee was 
of a different nature; because in that case 
the publication of the libel took place 
during the sitting of the Committee, and 
it might have been supposed, that if a 
Committee were open to such attacks 
from day to day, its Members would be 
deterred from doing their duty. But when 
a Committee had finished its labours and 
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writer, there; but afterwards 

said, “ I do mean to insist that I lost n 
eat in this House from political 
and not causes founded in justice, by th 
evide nee.” Now, wh il was Vii ult 
meaning ? He was not seeking to tri 
vith the House by kin he Llous 
understand the wor na differcnt 
from that in which Mr. Poult meat 
tl That gentleman came back to the 


tae 

4 
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bar ina temper and disposition, as it ap- 
peared to him, most anxious to do all his 
own honourable feelings and respect to 
the House would permit him todo; giving 
him credit for that motive, when Mr. 
Poulter concluded by saying, ‘ | mean to 
say, that I lost my seat from political 
causes not founded in justice,” he begged 
to ask whether that did not fa irly mean, 
that Gentlemen had come toa decision 
which Shad deprived him of his seat, be- 
lieving as the right hon. Gentleman had 
expressed it, that the justice of the cas 
called for another decision? Or whether 
this was not consistent with Mr. Poulter’s 
declaration, “1 think political bias has 
operated in the judgment of that Com- 
mittee, and the result Is 
of that bias, and not of an impartial con- 
sideration of my case? If the Hous 

was d to interfere with imput itions 


the consequence 


on the election Committees of that [louse, 
he was sorry to say, that he, who had spent 
the greater portion of his life at West- 
minster-hall, had frequently heard = this 
i . 

inquiry made, ‘* WV hat is the constitution 
of these committees?” When the poli- 
tical bias of an election committee was 


known, and without at all imputing any 


dishonourable intention to the members of 


the committee, still there was an impres- 
sion that was almost universal, that if any 
one was told the names of the committee, 
he would then be enabled to say whe- 
ther the petition would succeed or fail. 
Now, with that strong feeling abroad, Mr. 
Poulter lost his seat, 


and he put it to the | 


House whether it could fail to have per= | 


ceived that Mr. Poulter made use of ex- 
pressions which conveyed meanings much 
stronger than he intended they should; 
that hein fact was in the habit of con- 
veying, and he was certain that if he had 
had a friend at his elbow when he wrote 
the letter, the expressions now contained 
in it would not have been found there. 
And what was the present situation of the 
House? Why, it was engaged in the 
discussion of a publication upon a tri- 
bunal which at present was most undoubt- 
edly at a great discount. And the House 
was asked to come to a resolution that 
the publication was false and scandalous. 
But Mr. Poulter said this, not that he 
had witnesses to call to prove declarations 


out of the mouths of the Committee, but 
that he would show upon the notes of the 
evidence such a case as he believed no 
honourable man, even his greatest politi- 
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cal opponent, could read without thinking 
that the Committee had come to a con- 
clusion that was inconsistent with justic 

if howevet opposite, whom Mi 
Poulter had named, would read the evi 
dence, and upon r ae it should be able 
to reconcile the decision of the 
with it, then he had said 
fess himself to have been in the wrong, 
would make an humble apology, and 
would yield himself to any punishment 
that the louse might think fit to impose, 


Vow, there Was scarcely 


Committee 
, he would con- 


a Member of the 

W ho had be en on the 
ee, Who knew what the evidence 
was, and all that Mr. Poulter asked was, 
that hon. Members should hear that evi- 
dence before they judged him. 


House, exeept those 


‘commit 


Llow could 


any honourable man do otherwise ? What 
would be said of a juryman who should 
say, ready to vote that the impu- 
tation is false and seandalous, and it is 
beneath me to read the evidence in ordet 


to ascertain whether or not the charge is 
well founded ?” Was the House pre 

pared to act so, and to persevere as a 
question of privilege with this impu 


tation upon certain Members consti- 
tuting a tribunal created by Act of Par- 
lament? Again, Mr. Poulter, 
the bar, though naturally 


when at 

embarrassed, 
had conducted himsc 


fan a most re Spe ct 
ful mann I 


er towards the House; he had 

xpressed his regret at offending the 
anid , and went, as he thought, as far as 
any gentleman influenced by honourable 
feelings, anxious to retract a charee made 
He trusted 
for the 


in too strong terms, could go. 


the House would make allowances 


| expressions used by Mr. Poulter at the 


bar, and would understand those expres- 
sions in the mildest sense. When the 
House looked to the division just now— 
122 to 120, what acquittal was it of the 
Committee,—what, in short, was it but 
the political party of the majority of the 
Committee acquitting their own friends ? 
It did not appear to him that the case of 
the hon. and learned Member for Dublin 
bore any resemblance to the present case ; 
at all events there was a distinction be- 
tween the cases, and he was satisfied this 
case was not one in which the House 
could safely go forward. The House would, 
he thought, pursue the best course by ac- 
ceding to the motion of the noble Lord. 
The House divided on the amendment 
that the debate be adjourned for a week ; 
—Ayes 122; Noes 116; Majority 6, 
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e t sense of shame to} ll they did agres with the hon. Gentleman, 
a ‘ep 1 | had been laid eit before the House or 
ae had wiven | the Committce; but the letter itself was 
- 
| 
(tue 
ot, as f 
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made some obsery 
public for a result that would disappot 
their expectations. 
least doubt that thi iblic would t 
fied with the result of the la 
Committee. It was not for him t { 
stall what would be the result. El 

no right to do that; his lps wet 

But as far as the public expected a thon 
sifting and examination of the Pension-| 
both in reference to the grounds on w! 
the pensions were gra 1] 


to the ps sition of the parth 


venture to sav they would obtain « 
satisfaction when the 
have made their report 1} 
tleman scemed to anUcipate a m 


close of the Session 
to look forward to. Dut at wl 


the Session micht close, he { 
pated, that the Commi vi 
have made their report, but ' 
brought under the con 
ind the pul 
the Pension-list beton t pel 
The hon. Gentleman expect 
majority of these cases we 
be such as to warra het t 
He would not controvert 

| 
he would call upon the I { 
meet him on that ground when the wl 
evidence Cane be fi e t! 
public. None of th 
regranted since the reign of h 


The Committ had recomn 
none should be regranted 
inquiries ; but in the 
termined that it wa 
payments should 
not conceive it wi 
class of persons, many in t y 
tress, among W 
greatest claims for service, to \ 
from them the payments which th 
a right to caleula 
he were at liberty to refer to some of 
cases, he should be quite willing t 
by the hon. Gentleman’s own opin 
the height of cruelty that would be ex 
cised if they were to withhold from s 
900 individuals their only mea 
of meeting those engagements which th 


had contracted. The right hon. Gi 


man concluded by appealing to the mem 


} 


bers of the Committee present whether h 


had exaggerated or misstated anything 


respect to the proceedings of the ¢ 


or the conduct of the Government in aidil 
them in their inquiries. 


Mr. Hume said, that the only thing 


\ 
\ 
( 
Lt 
( 
W 
- | 
is 
tl 
ry 
. 


\V 
t 
{ 
W 
} 
tt 
j 
i 
\ 
par 
( 
} 
mil 
mit 
i 
‘ 
( 
ssed 
( upon 
he 
OF 
.Lemovers 
1 
member ol 
it ti in 
th ertect 


niormation 


: 
| 
( 
: 
} 
‘ 
( 
| | | 
tever tl 
\ 
W \ i 
j 
( ( 
\ i 
t the Cina 
} 
ODI i 
nnt vic } 1s 
Committee ne 
nmit tL Say, 
ss, and that all 
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which the Comumittec 
furnished. tHe would also take that op 

portunity of regretting that the and 
learned Member for Southwark was not a 
member of the Committee. There was 
abundant time even for the hon. Member’s 
name to be added; the Commit had 
not come to any final decision upon any 
case; they had only made a_ general 
classification, of which the hon. Member 
might make himself ma 
the hon. Gentleman 

become a Mi r, he 
bring his claims before the H 
learned had, ho 
rather too harsh terins when he 


required had been 


hon. 


fee 


soon ster 


] 
would consent to 


would be proud to 
WEVCT, us 


had talked 


about a political cheat, a delusion, and so | 


ver decision 


to 


on; for hethought that what 
the Committee might come 
they should satisfy the public mind or not, 


, whethel 


yet, if there were delusion, the hon. and 
learned Member must take his share of it, 
for the hon. and Jearned Member had held 
out to the public expect vitons which he, 
after acquiring some knowl {f the 
different cases, believed never could be 
realised He hoped that tl i d 
and learned Member would not take this 
opinion amiss, for he assured him that he 
only imputed the hor learned 
Member’s mistake to public and politt al 
motives; and he, after the experience he 
had so recently gained on the dauger of 
making any imputations, must trust to that 
constitutional love of f edom which 
existed on that (the Ministerial) side of 
the House, which was not to be found on 
the other side. 

Mr. P. H. Howard thought, that the 
hon. and learned Member had exercised a 


sound discretion when he forward 
this subject; for, however active the Com- 
mittee might have been, hel had certainly 
hitherto hid their light under a bushel— 
the natural result of the mistake of not put- 
ting the name of the hon. and learned Mem_ 
ber on the Committee. The reason, how- 
ever, on which the hon. and learned Mem- 
ber was excluded had now ceased, and he 
thought that the Government could not do 
better than to add the hon. and learned 
Member to the Committee ; and he was 
sure that such a proposition would meet 
with the general assent of the House. He 
thought that an injustice was done when 
they “superseded the labours which the hon, 
Member had bestowed upon the question, 
and when the hon. Member, who had sown 


the seed was not permitted to reap the 


and if 
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harvest. He was glad that the hon. and 

learned Member had mentioned the sub- 
and he was glad that this was not to 

| be a mock inquiry, for could 

| Ministers that there was no question upon 

which the public mind was so seriously 

bent as upon this. 

Mr. Warhurtorn could only again ex- 
press his wish that the hon, i for 
Southwark would give his consent to act 
on the Committee, if chosen, for he was 
sure that, if he would consent to act, a large 
Chan ul vote, of the 
agree to . Nace his name upon 


| ject, 


he assure 


Member 


majority, animous 


ifouse would 


1 it, and he wus convinced that are port want 

| ing the sanction of thename of the hon. and 
learned Member would not be satisfactory 


to the public in general. 


Mr. W. S. O'Brien, not having had an 
opportunity of voting on the former divi- 
sion, stated his cordial concurrence in the 
ae of th fe Member for Bridport. 

Wood, although he had not 
the former division, would be 
most happy now to vote for adding the 
ame of the hon. and learned Member 
to the C nittees but if the Mem- 
his idvice, b uld not consent 
j} to be placed on so fruitless and unjust an 
INquIry 
| The¢ ellor of the Exchequer thought 
that the observation of the hon nd gallant 
Member was singularly misplaced, because 
the result of the present motion would be, 
to grant fas one quarter the same amount 
O ei ach indivi dual 1b aS had been previously 
oad: and, in the second place, the ob- 
servation was most singularly misapplied, 
when, although the lips of the Committee 
were sealed, there had been that night 
several indications of the opinions of 
individual Members which, so far from 
being adverse to the eres generally, 
were strongly in favour of the claims of 


justice. 

Mr. Wukley differed entirely from the 
hon. Member for Middlesex as to the 
injustice of this inquiry, for he believed 
that a more strictly just inquiry had never 


been instituted by the House, and he 
hoped that the report would give satis- 


faction, not only to the House, but to the 
public. At the same time he feared that 
the vote which was asked of them that 
evening was only an unfavourable omen of 
the probable result of the ultimate pro- 
ceeding: he that it would be 
protracted and useless. He cautioned the 
hon. and learned Member for Southwark 


feared 
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against being led away by the dulcet tones 
which he heard on all sides. He found 
that there had been already tour months’ 
sittings, four month and four 
months’ investigations of the Committee, 
and that the public had not been saved 
one farthing. What then was the object 


labour, 


in wishing to place the hon. and learned 
Member in this Committee? I[t would 
remove him from the vantage ground 


which he then occupied as the ceusor of 


conduct of the Committee, and the criti 
on their proceedings ; it would gag 
mouth, and prevent his passing that cen- 


> 


| 
| 
| 


sure which it was most likely their conduct 
would merit. He entreated the hon. and 
learned Gentleman not to give way to soft 


flattery, but to maintain the pre sent p 
tion, and not on any account to becom 
Member of the Committce. 

Mr. Maclean was not astonished at t 


dlesex. Hon. Members on the opposition 


he | 
expression of the hon. Member for Mid- | | 


side of the House had always thought | 
that the inquiry was not proper, and that 


it would be fruitless, and then 
had been strikingly borne out by the four 


months which had passed without any} one 


useful result. 

My, said, that 
forth that four months 
that nothing had been done. 
not the fact; many Members of the Com- 


it 


had pass 


This was 


must not 


aq, ana 


mittee had individually made up thei 
minds, though not as a body, and i 
would only take two days more to finish 
the first inquiry. 

Mr. Goulburn was satisfied 


vote which the chairman held in his han 
so without 


and he was iny alteration of 
the opinion which he had formerly ex- 
pressed : to that opinion he sull adhered ; 
but when the labours of the Committ 
had terminated, it would be tl 


time to discuss its conduct. The discus- 
med to 


sion that evening sce 
confined to complimenting th 
of the Exchequer, by Gentlemen 
sitting three days a week with him, were 
well able to judge of his good qualities ; 


and another part had been devoted to 


Chancellor 


Who, 


complimenting the hon. and learned Mem 
ber for Southwark. Whether right 
hon. Gentleman, or the hon. and learned 
Member would accept the compliment, it 
it was not foi him but of 
course the hon. and learned Member must 
the 


he 


to determine 5 


be extremely flattered with 
at 


recret his absence from a 4 


universal | 


Il 9} { [rel 9d 
whi 1 seemed to be « iucted with so 
much harmony and self-satisfaction, espe- 
} 1} } 
he rec eeted the part taken 


cially when 


by the ri 


evi ne s to S appointment 
Vi to th H sun ed. 
Poor R F (iret Phe order 
| tl t hn ot 
the on the | lrela Bill 
h yu re 1d 
‘ } ros { n Ve the 
ntrod fa is rb rds of 
cuardians t pat 
em] tl public works. 
bie rat an 
eal | { Vv t { | iction ot 
th suse which he d, from a 
Wis! sce the P | ted, for he 
was of opinion that any BP law for Ire- 
land. in wha naj tn would 
be most b ficial for t country. With 
regard to the measure now before the 
House, he was of opinion that it contained 
the three elements necessary to s¢ cure its 
provisions being properly carried out, and 
thought that, the 4 ple of the Bill 
ce adopted, its details would soon be 
upol The three elements sec tired 
dy this bill were thi establishment oi a 
entral board of control f ethcient local 
machinery the boards of guardians ; and 
the bu wo he uses witl 
hich no Poor-la yuld k well without 
He did not conceive that reliet 
he fined to that which was given 
\ iouses so in 
rel to Engl il more so 
Witlhi re il ian the mass ol 
destitutl \ than in this 
untrv. Th 1! Hiculty in th pre- 
D> i ( do relief wa 
ible-bodied 
| : \ is lief sf lly 
inal | tal ficient. Mr. Nicholls 
in | leulatio this subjeet, had, 
il pinion, roperly iken the 
{ sh system as t] s on which he 
founded his speculations It was ascet 
tained, that durine the two vears for which 
the law had been in ope: iti n, in the 210 
ul hi i id b 1, ho less 
than one-twelfth part of the population of 
the country, calculated upon the census of 
d relief ther in or ont 
work} S aiculation, how- 
\ upon th of IS831, was !nap- 
plicable t p t period, and there- 
fore the probability was, that in reality 
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1e population had been 
ground- 


one-tenth part of tl 
relieved. Now, taking 
work, he 
posed to be 


this as the 


built in Ireland wo ould contain 


about 80,000 persons, a number infinitely 


Stnaller than they would ve required to 


accomm<( date, whe n the enormous amount 


f destitution in thecountry was considered, 


and, in fact, it ‘would most probably b 
1] 

I und that one muilion or mo would b 


the real number whosc 


call for relief. 


be constructed which could ¢ ntain so 
any, and therefore his pre 
hatt he surpl us paupers snouid be reiteved 
- means of work being 
in the publi 
The framers of t! Bill had 
admitted, that there 
population unprovided for, when 


bert provided for them 
establishments oi 
tories. 
would be a surplus 
they 
introduced the clause enabling the boards 
of guardians to. find nae to promote 
emigration; but he was of inion, that 
however desirable that ai. of 
of them might be, the plan which he sug- 
infinitely preferable His 
clause, it must be observed, only intro 
duced the principle of the English Poor- 


disposi ng 


ore sted was 


law, for it was in evidence before the | 


Committee, that in the manufacturing 
districts it was sanctioned by the Commis- 
sioners, when the workhouses were full or 
pressed upon, that the paupers should be 
relieved by their being employed 
works and in manufactories. ‘The case of 


Ireland, 


public 


then, was precisely imilar, and 


abundance hands would be found to 
carry his proposition into effect. It was 
proposed I give the board of cuard- 


Mans unrestramea p owers, Dul they were to 
exercise the authority proposed 
every possible check, by which means the 
possibility of a job would b prevented, 
The hon. Member concluded by moving 

» following clause :— 

‘And whereas several w f publi 
utility are being now, or may hereafter | 
carried | hal 
tion of, the board of public works, or of the 


county ol! bare ni 1 survey eal d by means, or 
with the aid of, funds raised by general or local 
taxation, and that such works may afford the 
means ot employ ng some of the able-bodied 
destitute poor of Ireland ; be it enacted, that 
the guardians of any uw 1 shall 1 nd ar 
empowered (subj ct always to the control id | 


directions therein of the OMMISSIONCYrs 
make such arrangements as they may think 
fitting with the board of works, or with any 
Surveyor, enginecr, Oo contractor, en 


found that the workhouses pro-} 
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situations would | 


Now, no workhouses could | 
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the execution of any public work, for the em- 
ployment upon such work of any of the able- 
b — destitute poor who shall apply to the 


1 bo urd for reli I ind to pay such sums as 
may be necessary for defraying the cost thereof 
out of the rate raised by them for the relief of 


anything to the con- 
otwithstanding, 


the poor in their union, 
trary in this Act contained 


Provided ali hat ] Noe} 
rovided aiways, that every Such arrangement 
I 


be sanctioned y th oard of guardians at two 
cessive meetings, and that a written notice 
nt by the clerk of the union to each 
dian of the union of such intended pro- 

| i t | st six days before the last meetin 
it which s ura ment 1s finally to be 


V. O’Brien had much pleasure 
because it 
himself 
fore introduced, and he was of opinion 


was similar to one whieh he had 


cessary to secure thi 


ful working of the Bull. 


that it was highly n 
success 

Clause read a first time. 

On the question that it be read a second 
time, 

Lord John Russell said, that he should 
object to the clause on the grounds which 
he had before stated when a similar provi- 
sion was proposed. He considered, that 
the clause, if agreed to, would carry into 
ettect the p! incl iple of out-tloor relief by the 
guardians, and he was of opinion that it 
would be far safer that this Bill should not 
sanction that principle. The system in 
England could not be properly carried into 
elect without great difficulty, and in 
Ireland its operation would produce still 
Yreater abu cs. ‘| he reasons for which he 
as Of Opinion, that the clause should be 
opp sed had alre dy been exceedingly 


well stated to the House by an nee Mem- 


ber when a similar proposition was formerly 
made; but he thought that strongest 


ground was, that those should pay the 


wages of the poor by whom the fruits of 


their labours were enjoyed, and it would 
be found that this principle would speedily 
be acted upon, for when a man found that 


he was paying for the support of an able- 
bodied labourer in the workhouse, he would 
rather employ him and obtain the benefit 
of his services. But if the board of 
guardians were to have the power of 
employing labourers, although in this 
country particular circumstances rendered 
ry, a most dangerous 


introdueed into a new 


such a Course necess 
principle would 
law, the 


Te 


omission of which would be much 


se nevative d 


| 
| 
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Mr. Redington then propo eal the fol- THOUS! () | DS 
lowing in lieu of clause 15, contending 
that it was most important t mea- ' 
sure should be introduced throughout the | 
country at the same tim j ( 
| 
And be it enacted it 
{or the (on Sit i y 
requl cada, ( \ } 
under their seal, to divide tl | \ 
into such and so many wi is f 
the poor is they 1 fit, | ' 
uch names as U i 
Clause negatived 
1 
Mi Rec ) j 
«And be it en \ 
On | } 
etting any child so to pl l | irom 
which the Comnus rs shall | | { 
a workhouse to be tit 1 eception of ) 
( 
tute poor, ull, on Ct ction tthe vice 
any justice of tne pe ce petty sessic 
ope n coutl, 1th ( 
offender, or byt evidel 
} more credible witnt be committed Opt 
common gaol or hot f correct e Lord 
be kept to hard labou { ny tn | | i nment, 
ceeding one fortnight tor the first offence, and ind to € Db i to ) nes id first 
not exceeding one Caicl lar monu th re la cont in t Roman 
second offence : Provided always, thatno per- | ¢ | P r B | stion had 
eon shall be liable to be so vi ly 
SOM Shall VO O DE hvictle \ i rf Late d 
have applied to be admitted to the w \ 
of such union, and been ret mitt it 
thereto by the diar othe ( sell DY ( | elate. 
such union work by n of _id t 
bility to accomm« uch | t 
and pro ided also, that no ns th 
committed to such gaol ise of ¢ ( Ri 
if it be the ) t | 
plied t vd 
tol convict shail t X} 
conviction 1 
Lie ( \ i | 
Clause negatived 
Su Robert bates Dro} d ti | | n 
ina clause :— 
That the mayorily t re 
to levy arate, not to ¢ cu i | x 
pound on th nent \ 
ton, for tne ppe to ihre th 
the lame, the blind, | th . 
the really destitute poor, ha =a 
dent in such parish fol e y ; 
| 
when such voluntary ment 0 t ; 
th Yoor-law Comm é | 
! 
power ovel ucil pa Ish OY Ul i |) 
Clause negatis dl 
The Bill to b en rrossed vh ito ok 
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and he trusted that a satisfactory answer 
would be given, was, whether steps had 
been taken by the Government to enforce 
this penalty, in consequence of a Roman 
Catholic prelate having assumed the title 


of archbishop and affixed the signature of 


“John Tuam” to certain inflammatory 
letters addressed to one of her Majesty's 
Secretaries of State ? 
Viscount Melbourne 
matter, in the first instance, to be in- 
quired into by the Irish government. Hi 
s had been 


but he shoul 


said, it was a 


did not know whether any ste) 
taken with reference to it, 
inform himself on the subject. 
Subjec t dropped. 
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Minutes.] Bills. Received the Royal Assent :—Slavery 
Abolition Act Amendment; Mutiny; Marine Mutiny; 


Annual Indemnity; First Fruits and Ten 


Petitions presented By Lord Kine, ff hor] and 
another place, for the immediate abolition of Negro 
Slavery 
ry’ ry 

Tue Coronation.}| The Marquess 


of Londonderry was sorry that the nobl 
Viscount at the head of her Majesty's 
Government was not present, as he wis 
to elicit information on a subject of con- 
siderable importance. It was with great 
regret he perceived, from the proclamation 
which had appeared in the Gazet 
it was in the contemplation of her Ma- 
jesty’s Ministers to follow, in the ens 
Coronation, the precedent which had been 


fLORDS} 


to their Lordships on the subject. 


set at the coronation of his late Majesty. } 


He wished, therefore, distinctly to know, 
whether it was the intention of her Ma- 
jesty’s Ministers to pursue the same lic 
as to the forms to be observed on this ov 


easion which had been adopte: 
coronation, or whether those ceremonies 
would be observed ly 
considered indispensable? In pre- 
sent instance, he confessed he 
opinion, when a young and _ illustrious 
the throne — 


} 
‘ 


at the last 
which were former 
was 


personage coming to 


was of 


when it was unlikely that another corona- | 


tion would take place for many years— 
when, most probably, few of their Lord- 
ships would witness another, that the 
ceremony should be marked by royal 
splendor and magnificence. In bis view 
of the subject royalty ought not to be 
shorn of its beams on this oceasion. Any 
diminution of proper splendor would not 
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be consisten with the dignity of 
great and loyal country. 
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this 
He would say 
more, that such a species of economy as 
would etlect a small saving by omitting 
a considerable part of the ‘ceremony, 
would be in every respect obje ctionable. 
When a gorgeous embassy was sent to a 
foreign nation, when the representative of 
majesty was present at the coronation of 
a foreign potentate, he 
reason why there should be any diminu- 


could see ho 


tion of splendor on this occasion. They 
were, on the contrary, bound in duty to 

see tiat the au ( | 


rust cercmony of the coro 


nation in this country was celebrated with 
due ienificen an that the whole of 
the customary forms were preserved. Such 
being his opimion, he should think it his 


duty on a future day to submit a motion 
If ever 
there was a moment when all parties with 
one accord joyfully hailed the commence 

ment of an auspicious reign—if ever there 
was a moment when all parties were anx- 
the coronation ecclebrated im 
the most splendid manner that this coun- 
try was capable of atlording—it was the 
present moment. And more especially 
when they looked around them, and saw 
the desire of change and innovation which 
was daily gaining ground, they ought at 
such a | riod to testify thei veneration 


for thos 


ious to sce 


ancient marks of outward respect 


which were connected with the aucust 
Lie felt very 
and his determi 
nation was, ona very early day after the 
recess, to offer to their 
ion on the subject. 

The Marquess of Lansdowne 


that his noble Friend was not 
hear the observations of the m 
noble 


business 


ceremony ot the coronation, 


strongly on the subject, 
Lordships 


regret d 


Friend was not 
broumht forward: and, 


after waiting a quarter of an 


eone away, having a pressing enga 
elsewhere. As to the matter to which the 
nobl Marquess had alluded, it was not 
necessary that he should reply to the ob- 


noble M 


ement 


servations of the as it 


was the intention of the noble Marquess 
to bring the question forward after the 
recess. With respect to the arrangement, 
it had certainly been notified in the Gazeéte, 
that the precedent of the last reign, by 
which the banquet in Westminster-hall 


was dispensed with, would be followed 


But still the matter was open for consi- 


adler 


ud 


wy 
§45 Duties on Sel yA 
The House adjourned 
the Easter holidays. 
HOUSE OF CO 
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BLACK W 
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By Mr. 
\ 
NA De} 
DuTigs on S f 
satd, he had a st 
with the depl le s 
fields manufact 1 f 
were ina sta tl pest dist 
enduring suth rs of the st ext 
paper of that mornin eont 
port of the debates tn t french 
ber of Deputies, 1 which it was st ) 
M. Martin that the A l ( 
mittee had expressed 
) would be necessary t it t 
upon linen, Now, if the French Gov 
ment protected the hat l-loom 
he thoucht the British Government oug! 
todo the same. The question | she 


} 


to put was, whether it was t 
of Government to do anything 


protecting 


our 


Own m inufacture 


towards mitigating the sutierings of t 
unfortunate class of the community 
Mr. Poulett Thomson wished the hor 
Gentleman had speettied more clearly wh 
his question was: but it appeared to h 
VOL. 


mely, 
m1 
ct 


4 
: 
iJ 
} 
| 
tresolut 
\ 
ry 
) \ 
\ | { 
\ 
the pubi md. itwas us 
Lj the hon. Member had stated, d 
| if Was I \ il had 
towards ; sta i on t occas l that 4 
ind | it was impossible for a great cial 
ut | is like that thre vhich t 
had mass to cur W \ t all the , 
.| public res If, on that account, ther - 
>t i al Ve GY til i ( 
j 
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it were felt, that that ¢ cause to which he 
had adverted had created anything like 
distrust: respecting the Ene- 
land, he should think that such a mistak 
produced in the public mind would be a 
ereat as itwas mischievous. Any Gentle- 


man convers | 
in the course of the last SIX or ¢ ivht, an | 


he might say, twelve months, he must fee 


at once gratimncation a >In think! 
that they had weathered the enormous 
ditheulties that pres d upon th) ti 
by these events, without much m of 
Suiter and without uch mort | 3, 
than that entailed on this country an 
upon individuals In the course of th 
| t vear Gentlemen were aware that 
had to encounter commercial cireum- 
stances which were almost unexampled in 
the commercial history of England. Th 
resources of her mereantile bodies, and of 
the public generally, had enabled 


country to go thi rough that very sever 


trial, But it was not o this that 
for he 


e more freely, be- 


simply t 
the result was to be 
say, and he said it th 
cause it referred to tl 
another country, that the efforts of the 
American people in the discharge of their 
commercial engagements had bee en such as 
to reflect the highest credit upon them. 
pressure, 


referred, 


+ 


Under these circumstances the 
thi ugh it had pro luced ve ry great loss to 
the country, ae much of calamity to 
individuals, and had kept back the pro- 
gress of our manufacturing industry, 
though it had 
power, and through it upon our commerce, 
it had yet produc ‘ed much less of mischiet 
than b expect d. The 


have been 
result, undoubtedly, according to the ex- 


and 


acted upon out for ion 


of the revenue, as he should 
more fully hereafter 


sting state 
have occasion to state 
upon a 
last year, 


review of the transactions of the 
was anything but satisfactory ; 
consider that 
and be- 
two mil- 


but it was going too far to 
because it was not satisfactory, 
cause there was a deficiency of 
lions, that therefore e any, even the slightest 
degree of distrust was cast upon the 
means which this country possessed to 
discharge its obligations. ‘The hon. Gen- 
tleman had stated that, comparing the 


to be 


revenue of one year with the other, there 
vas a deficiency ‘of over two millions. This 
was perfectly true; but the hon. Member 
knew full well that he was comparing two 


there was no fair 
Member knew that 


between which 
The hon 


things 


measure, 


1¢ transactions of 
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lot that year, in the t 
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enue in the course 
duty alone, which 


made a difference on the year of between 


they had anticipated rey 


| ) and When the 
». Member saw this laroee deduction, he 
ueht, ino ord to balanee the account 
ly, i ti ke nad reaquction 
from. tl revenu { the first vear, a 
t} rw they ¢ uld t b ustly ¢ ine 
pare j But evel ‘ ft r making this de- 
duction, there would be a falling-off in the 
ve, whicl uld upou hin 
Ut} res] ils of € la th ( ses 
thereof to the House upon a future oc 
sion; but he would say, that he did not 
think ther vas a thi er in this to «a 
ther the Hous. r tne 
\ th respect to t e general revenue of th 
country; much less did he think that l 
im] Lany difficulty in the 4 vy of pi 
vidine for the pensions, which Was th 
byect oF the part cula juestion 
uS¢ re retted that 1t is nol pos 
sible for him to lay before the House that 
evening, but immediately after the ad- 
journment of the House he shou!d be abl 


table of the 
i mere account which the hon. 

- Kilkenny had referred to, but a state- 
ment of a balance sheet up to 


Ath, which would 


to lay upon the House, no 


show the rence 
and the expenditure 


between the income 
| put the House 


of the country. ‘This would | 


in full possession of the ne A of the faets 

and would, he hoped, five the felleat 
satisfaction on the subject. He would 
very much urge upon hon. Members, il 
Line qu stions of this kind, 
not to put them in a manner which would 
lead to inferences that would exeite a 
rreat deal of alarm out of doors, and cre- 
ate despondency where there was no real 


eround for it. When the balance-sheet 


was in the hands of hon. Members, they 
would be better able to understand the 
subject, and he would ay better quali 
to give them information than he was at 


the present moment. 

Mr. Hume had no wish to enter into the 
veneral state of the revenue; all hew ish dl 
to know was, when there was a de 
ficiency of 665,0002,, they were 
for the payment of pensions to the amount 
of 33,0002,? Did the right hon. Gentle 

borrow money, or in what 


he W, 
to provide 


man mean to 
way was this 
it was evident there 
Treasury ? 

The Chancellor of thee 


money to be obtained, 


was no money in th 


4 
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confounded 
remind the 


that the hon. Member had 
two things. He begged to 
lLlouse that the declar 


the revenue at a particular time could not 
refer to the state of the revenue now. Hk 
dil not mean to state that the revenue 
was in a better condition; but the decl 


ration of Mr. Hyam referred to an ant 
cedent state of th venue, ha iV, 
account for the last quarter. ‘That declara 
tion, therefore, referred to the 1 ie an 
expenditure of a by-gone time. Inreplyt 
he question of the hon, M whe | 
to say, that he int l to provid 
payment of this vi by the iss defi 
ciency bills, paya ith imter Ph 
very cas that had risen iS provi 
in that respect by the law of th land a 
itstood. But there was t ditticulty in 
answering such questions without g 
into Gdetalls, and he w t say 
there was nothing in the shelit deg 
] 


to create any permanent alarm or appre- 
the mind 
d 


e put Ith a mi 


hension in of any Gentleman 


whatever > al he Only repr tte 


questions wel 
left unexplained and unanswered, might 
create alarm. 

Mr. Hume said, that if the right hon. 
Gentleman had spoken out at first h 
should have understood him. He now 
understood that the right hon. Gentleman 
vould borrow from the 
of the deficiency. 

Colonel Sebthorp said, it 


was very na- 
tural that hon. Members should wish to 
know how the sums 1 quired for present 
expenditure were to bx paid in. the present 
state of the revenue. Wath respectto th 


question Of th »>hon. Member 


he thought the House ought not to adjourn 
till they had received a more satisfactory 


account, in detail, fro: 


the Exchequer. The right hon. Gentk 


man did not like to go into these detail 

he believed nol, and he believed al ), 
that af the y had a Statement of the real 
facts of the revenue, it would be found to 


be in a worse condition than at almost any 
former period. He thought it ( 
duty of the right hon. Gentleman 
what were the sources from which he in- 
tended to pay this sum of 33,0002. 

Mr. Hume said, he would not now m ike 


LO state 


any objection to the vote, although he 
thought it was inconsi with th 


icrests of the publie to vote so large a 


tent 


for such a purpose, when there was a de 
ficiency in the revenue of no less than 
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ation with respec t to 


inner Which, if | 


Bank the amount 
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600,000/., and they knew the money was 


to be borrowed. That was a bad w 


managing the finances of the country. 
lie trusted that when the House met after 
the recess, the Chancellor of the Exch 
juer would be in a situation to free him- 
om the necessity of borrowing from 
the Bank. In his pinion it was a bad 
s it enabled Ministers to borrow 
ft Ba ik without t| kn w! Jo of 
fous vi h ouchnt never to b h 
ca bel hi it down, he wished to 
jues When the h 
ul D lont vard 
ag ti st-oth t Calauszow, 
uth \ Ul C Ot 
pening | s and ext m \ \ 
t s made that no 
s had n place of great abuses in 
partment t Gilasvow., 
v1 1 to isk whether t right 
( t in had directed the depart- 
ment acting under him to institute an in- 
qu a » that proces Lino", ind tha it 
ht be public, because on a former oc- 
}casion, when abuses had been proved to 
| Xist, aN Inquiry was instituted and kept 
} secret for four or five years, and the public 
knew nothing of it. 
The Chancello) of the Excheg ler said, 
| he had not received any report of the par 
| ticular transaction to which the hon 


| tI had also est iblished, as part the 
| Post-oth 1 money-order ofticer, thus 
el o the poorer classes to ensure tl 
} sate delivery f the smallest sum to tl 
| p rty entitied to receive it. Th two. 
ndations had been uly dopted 
With: spect to the transactions at Glas 
| gow, an immediate inquiry should in- 
| J 
st tuted. 
Report agreed to. 
HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Wednesday, April 25, | 
\I I ( TON 
W M 


2 
bCilictil it ried, ill CUlIS peer C, 
} r t} t} t wr 
iowever, OF Lhe conversation it 
In that He SC, had cirections to 
carry mto eliect two ot t recommenda- 
tions that had been made, One was the re- ‘- 
Ol OF ik rs, Which was a matter 
| very considerable importance, as the party, 
} by registering the letter, could make the : 
Post-oflice responsible for if ife delivery 
E 
a 
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D 
im Roxburghshire, and by Mr. Wynn, from Denbigh, | supposed Mr. Barth was gone to London, 
for t termination of Negro Slavery.—By 
Lord '  o Hentfordshire. for , | that he did not know where he was to be 
rd A , from a pa in ertfordshire, ra 
reductio he rates of e.—By Mr. Hume, fr found, but that no doubt Messrs. Churchill 
Kilkent gainst the I Salinon Fishery B a ind Sim, in "Chanee-alley, who were his 
from Mr. GLENS the mo f the Queer 
printer Seot i By Mr. HAstTit ro a ee father’s broke rs, would know someth aug ol 
press | rs of Paisley, by Mr. DENNISTOUN, ne} him. ‘The petitioner then went to London ; 
the! he arrived on Thursday at ten o'clock, anid 
of Ipswich, Mr. S 1 t the ¢ 
f Derl vy Mr. CHALME from t b al Old Broad street, whi re 
of e, by Mr. Waktey, fro embers | Messrs. Churehill aud Sim’s office was, 
council 0 British Medical 
sad not ta Change-alley, when he was 
mb. print jlishn ondon 7 
Bolton, Pr Bristol, Halifax, &e.. by Mr. Huse, | Informed by those gentlemen that they had 
from twel ees, of which he only enumerated York and | not seen Mr. Barth, noi i they know 
Bristol, by Mr. Grore, fro ntin 
| that be was in town, petitioner lett 
clers and p nd from t ( of } a COPY of the warrant at Mesers. Churehill 
Cambruige, by Sir W. from! and Siui’s; and then proces ded to several 
Dul i 1 the bookselle ind publishers of Exe 1 1 
ind 1 booksellers and pub eae hotels where Mr. Barth was in the habit of 
Westmin and by Mr. Jervis, ste t staying when in London, but at neither ot 
BUT these places could he obtain any int 
James and William B ie 
of the ), in Upper Canada, complaining of | gence of him. The petitioner then went on 
Sir Hayes, from place to state, that subsequently, in consequence 
Irela rish Poor-law Bill—By Lord Dat 
of information he had reeeive d, lic went 
MENY, from Stirlit against any further endowment to 1) 1 
the Church of to the shop of a Mr. Parks, and ther 
found that Mr. Barth had been in the 


Great Yarmoutu Evecrion.] Mr. 
Williams Wynn said, a peution had been 
put into his hands to present to the Hous 
upon a subject of very great importance, 
and to which he begged the attention of 
the House, as the subject required an im- 
mediate answer. The peiition was from 
Mr. Thomas Baker, the agent for the pe- 
tition against the return for Great Yar- 
mouth, and the statement of the petitione: 
was as follows :—-That on the 17th of the 
present month (April) he went to the | 
oflice of Mr. Barth, the mayor, and the re- 
turning officer, for the purpose of serving 
him with the order for the production of | 
all the books connected with the late clee- 
tion, On inquiry at that office he was 
told that Mr. Barth had left Yarmouth 
that morning at six o’clock, and would net | 
he back before the following day. On the | 
following day he again called at the office, 
and was informed that Mr. Barth had not 
vet returned, and that it was supposed he 
was gone to London, The petitioner then | 
went to the dwelling-house of Mr. Barth, | 
where he saw Mrs. Barth, whom he in- | 
formed that his object was to deliver an | 


order for the production of the books re- 
lating to the late election. Mrs. Barth | 
then informed the petitioner that the books | 
In question were not there, and that she 
did not know where Mr. Barth was, and | 
referred the petitioner to her son, who 
was a practising attorney. Phe petitioner 
then wentto Mr.SamuelJetlery Barth, who 


said that he could not assist him, that he 


| of the House. 


habit of calling there frequently for several 
days past, but that Mr. Parks did not 


| kuow where he lived. It appeared further, 


that on the day Mr. Barth came up to 
London, a letter was posted directed to 
him to Nottingham, which was obviously 
done to mislead those who were secking 
after him. ‘The petitioner, therefore, sub- 
mitted the case to the House, in order that 
the House might deal with it in such a 
manner as it thought proper. Mr. Barth 
must be aware that the poll-books would 
be required by the Committee appointed 
to try this election, and it could not be 
doubted that he kept out of the way in 
order to defeat the ease of the petitioners. 
The petitioner, therefore, prayed the 
House to give directions on the subject, 
and in the meantime to postpone the ballot 
on this petition, which stood for the fol- 
lowing day. He did not think that the 
House could postpone the ballot on the 
mere statement of this petition; but if the 
petitioner were examined at the bar on 
the subject, the House might see grounds 
to grant such postponement. He should 
that Mr. Thomas Baker 


therefore move, 


| be called to the bar. 


The Attorney-General said, that he 
should oppose the motion, because, even 
if all the allegations of the petition were 
true, it was not a case for the interference 
He did not wish that the 


ends of justice should be defeated >; sO far 
from it: and if the party in question had 
abseonded for the purpose of defeating an 


ti 
5, 
4 
| 
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inquiry before the House inthis matter, it 
wasa very grave ollence, and he should be 
exemplarily punished for it. But what was 
the course by which this should be ac- 
complished ? Tle thought that the first 
step towards it would be to appoint tlre 
Committee, who would then hav power 
to adjourn irom time to time, until M 
Barth had been found and brought before 
them. In his opinion the right’ hon. 


Member’s motion would defeat the ends of | 


justice. As yet Mr. Barth had been cuilty 


of no offence for which he could be pu- | 


nished:; for who was to know but what he 
would still obey the order of the Speaker 


and appear before the Committee with the 
books of the election? On the othe: 
hand, if the ballot were postponed it 


would occasion great additional expense 


and inconvenience to witnesses on both 


sides, and to the sitting Members, against 
whom not the slightest charge of collusion 
with Mr. Barth had been alleged. Mor 
over there were no precedents for ul 
course proposed by the right hon. Mem- 
ber, and upon all these grounds, therefore, | 


Salad 


he should oppose it. 
Mr. W. Wynn said, he could not s 
how the sitting Members could be prejt- 
diced by the course he had proposed more 
than by that sugeested by the Attorney. 
General. He should only propose to 
i t 
postpone the ballot for one week, and in 
the mean while to make an order for the 
attendance of Mr. Barth, who would b 


bound to take notice it, as every bod, 


was, of orders of this House published 
their votes; and then, if Mr. Barth did 
not attend to that order, steps m1 
taken to take him into custody or to offer 
a reward for his apprehension. 
spect to the objection of the Attorney- 
General that there \ no precedents for 
this proceeding, he believed, that the rea- 
son was, that such an occurrence as that 
which this petition detailed had never 
But there were many 
occasions upon which the House had post 
poned the ballots upon election petition 
aud upon much more frivolous groun 
than the present. Cases had occurred o 
ballots being postponed because counst 
employed upon them were absent on cir- 
cuit. He should, therefore, persist in his 
motion. 

The House divided : 
100: Majority 22. 


taken place before. 


Ayes 78; Noes 


Ba tol 

Blair, J 

Blaken 

Broadley, 
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Dalrymple, Sir A 
Da 
Da yn, | L of 
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Disraeli, B. 
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Ci , Henry 
( s. W 
Craig, W. G. 
Cy 
Davies. ¢ ne 
Le A 
Divett 
1) De. we 
Dunea Vise 
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James, S 

Kelly, P. 

Knatchbull, lou. Su 

t, LL.G. 

ey, Sir C. 

Lascelles W. 

Liddell lt. 

Lowth i 

Lowther, J. 

Lucas, | 

Lygon, the Cat 

e, | 

Ma \ 

Rh. M 

N 
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sir] 

Pey 

|? 
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it 
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List of the Ayes. 

\'Court, Captain 

Bruce, Lord | | 

Bulle wil Y. 

Bu , Sir C. 

| Clive, bon. RL 

biotham, Lord 

| List of 

Adam, Sir C. 

Banne n, .\ 

Barnard, G 

R. 

Blake, W. J. 

B 

Brotherton, J. : 

Byng, rt. hn. Ges 

Callawhan, D. 

; 
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Langton, W. ¢ 
Lefevre, 
Long, W. 
Lushingten, C 
Lynch, A. H. 
Macleod, Rh. 
Macnamara, Major 
Mactaggart, J. 

Molk sworth, Su W. 
Maule, W. 
Morpeth, iscount 
Morris, 
O’Brien, C. Verney, Sir I. 
O’Brien, W.S. Vigors, N. A. 
O'Callaghan, hon. C Vivian, Major ¢ 
ll, M. J Vivian, rt. hn. Sit 


Seymour, Lord 
Slaney, R. A. 
Spencer, hon. I, 
Stanley, J. 


Strutt, 
Talfourd, Ser by int 


i ancret a ak 


Thoruley, 
Townley, R. G 


Ord Wakley, T. 
Paget, \\ arburton, Il. 
Pavet Westenra, hon. li. 
Parker, J. White, A. 
Philips, G. R. White, S 


Pryme, G. Williams, W. 
Redington, Thomas N. Wilshere, W. 
Rice, right hon. T.S, Wood, 
Roch b. Yates, J. A. 
Ro he li im 


Russell, Lord J. ampbell, Sit 
Sanford, E. fe, Sir R. M. 


Coryricur.| Mr, Serg 
rose to move the second 
Copyright Bill, and spoke to the follow- 
ing effect : 
honour last year to move the second 
reading of a bill essentially similar to th 
present, I found it unnecessary to troubl 
the House with a_ single 
scarcely a trace then appeared of the op- 
position which has since gathered around 
it. Ido not, however, regret, that the 
measure was not carried through the 
Legislature by the current of feeling which 
then prevaile d in its favour, but that op- 
portunity has been afforded for the full 
discussion of the claims on which it is 
founded, and of the consequences to in- 
dividuals and to the public, that may be 
expected from its operation. Believing, 
that the interests of those who, 
by intellectual power, laboriously and 
virtuously exerted, contribute to the de- 
licht and instruction of mankind—of those 
engaged in the mechanical processes by 
which those labours are made effectual— 
and of the people, who at once enjoy and 
rewara them, are essentially one; believ- 
ing that it is impossible, at the same time, 
to enhance the reward of authors, and to 


ac } 
as I do, 


nn those who derive their means of 


From a corrected report “pub lished by 
Moxon. 


Strickland, Sir George 


Troubridge, Sir KE. T. 


geant Talfourd 
reading of the} 


*—-Mr. Speaker, when I had the 


remark 3; for 
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subsistence from them, and desiriug only 
that this bill shall succeed if it shall be 
found, on the fullest discussion, that it 
will serve the cause of intelleet in its 
noblest and most expanded sense, I re- 
joice that all classes who are interested 

| reality or in belief in the proposed chang: 
have had the means of presenting theit 


statements and their reasonings to the 
consideration of ee nt, and of urging 
! them with all the zeal which an apprehen 


sion of pecuniary loss 


Inspire. ao 


not, indeed, diszuise, shea the main and 


| directobjectof the bill is to insure toauthors 


| | 
lareer share 


thors, and 


| industry and 
{accords to them; 


of the highest and most enduring merit a 
fruits of their own 
genius than our law now 
and whatever fate may 
I feel with satisfae- 


: 
in the 


attend the endeavour, 


jtion that it is the first which has been 


made substantially for the ben tit of an- 


sustained by no interest exce | { 
al on their behalf t 
the gratitude of those whose 


that which the apy 


minds they 
have enriched, and whose lives they have 
eladdened, has enkindled. The 


of Anne and of George 3rd 


statutes 


pe 


especi 
last, were measures suggested and sus- 
tained by publishers ; and it must be con- 
soling to the silent toilers after fame, who 
in this country, have no ascertained rank, 
no civil distinction in their hours of wea- 
ty, to feel that th ir-clai 
to consideration has been cheerf ly rece 


riness and anxi 


nised by Parliament, and that their cause 
however feebly presented, has been re- 
rarded with respect and with svmr hy 
rardaded with respect and with sympathy. 

In order that I] may trespass 
as I can on the indulvenee with which 
this subtect has been tre ited, 
tempt to narrow the 


as briefly 


I will at- 
controversy of to- 
ni ght by stating at once what I reward to 
be the principle of this bill, 
hon. Members now to aflirs 


and eall on 
n, and what | 
regard as matters of mere detail, which it 
is unnecessary at this moment to consider. 
That principle is, that the present term of 
copyright is much too short, for the at- 
tainment of that ] ju istice which society owes 
to authors, especially to those (few though 
they be) w hiss reputation is of slow 
and of enduring character, 


crowth 
Whether that 


term shall be extended from its present 
length to sixty years, or to some interme- 
diate period—whether it shall commences 
at the death of the author or at the date of 
first publication—in what manner it shall 
be reckoned in the cases of works given to 
in portions—are questions of 


the world 


3 
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detail, on which | do not thin 
are to-night required to deeid 


prohibition <tracts nel 


compuier’s which, how ver, 
deelaratory of the present law 
thorised abridgments, which 
some provist which 
merely from an an) y to pl 
obviously tail 
class. On the one hand, | 
hon. Members to vote fo t | 

merely becaus v 


soime 
| 


which it is desirabie to remoy 


minor detects which 


remedy. On the oth hat 
entreat them t 
count of any objections t 
but as they may think t 
perty of “author 
ind ul 
is 

In ( 
this | 
time of the 
the question of | 
COpyri bt fh exist 
law * oF OF ti ph 
tier ci claim t 
natural yustice. Ont 
sufficient tv 


ouly a 

words “and no rere” 
Annu tOoK { 

this | do not cali in 

of lezal author is ¢ 

ing of those men (mt hty tl 
whom our infant hiteratur 


by Providen in 
early time able to « 
which we inherit On tl 
I will say nothing; una 
understand whi t 

from within, and contracts n 
by its usurpation, is to be 
bascless, because, by the con 
very enjoyment, It not ont 
source of happiness to readers, 
comes the means of mechanica 
ment to printers, and of s 
publishers. [ am content to 
intermediate course, and to 
question, whether a fair medium 
two extremes has been chosen, 


i 
unau- VE re any vabi 
\\ nd | of justice which bounds it, if th 
roa | lat term, y the | Ol 
t subsist tural dif \s fur a x] 
he san Val 3 | the \ f the = 
hol i \ tist the wish ott 
na to provide, } rerarded 
nad i | ide, 
t} } } { } 
the) ; period ol ceath 1 
[ CODVI t t \ i st 1 
pre { In id \ is fat 
s, that they vive th 6 
1 
{ thet whit 
contradicted, tha thi existence i th no thus ai content ft : 
lezal right was recognised laree n 
jority ol tl , Wilh i l i \ \ 
at their head, atte: ( i : 
argument; and that six to five ¢ { less ,¢ 2 
: i ag W t \ 
W \ wa ticase, 
i 
wholly V that wl 
ri +] ‘ tim 
led a 4 h 
1 ol { urvived i 
ges t ( i us of tl Ciranted 
employ-j this end; d It not t t 
tion to; tempt it, ferature itsel 
ypt th VIS ind o 
ue that} dignity | 
Wha Is | Class COll til i i : hay ble 


woul 
faim 
i 

wey? 
fat of 
| 
ihe a 

\ 


is} 
cl 


tae 
i \ 
‘ i 
erat 
t 
no 
j 
i 
| 
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should \V uld This 


pyrighi 


approve ot the 
rule to his 


Ol a 
it 
: 

which brivgs with it own honest gains 2? From small be 
nse just as the term | ginnings, this very publish has, in the 
lis held ou them fair and honourable course of trade, | 

in this case, W ho doubt not, acquired a sp did tortune, 
! \ mitbe event ot an th Of Works, Line prop rtv 
ol al \ lie pu works, whose a tho 
i the remuneration OO} to their ! se, from tbe fevers, 
i 
him The othe lisapy t nts, and tl 
ke \\ rite scott \ f Literary 
art of ministel r f it to » 
+] 
wut t u to retain vet this 
nitat lat it, fortu is all, eve farth of it, much 
} ] } lip 
dare ectual taken i the pubic, in he sense ot the 
but who CCl publist ircument it 1 ull pre fits on 
i 
{ when books boug y that public, the accu- 
' ! . 
Now, surel to mulation of pence, which, if he had sold 
y } avitl { \ | 
\ cS Withou j Lit, iit have fee- 
{ 
{ | it hain pock i the 
tain bene . Tege to retain what 
\ L \ it the claim 
is it r tor 
i LOUCSL, 
: hil wh 
: 
it th ys ce \ it y y trades, 
] whose met no vho 
read i noi ul Veresl 
m toa tt ve—a vrave which, 
( CX It 
} LOUTN 
' 
ctl 
} 
i icy i 
id t ui Sper » had 
' } + 
pou a i ) 1 rapide creat 
i 
: ( y ing 
| in i i \ ith \ 1u for 
tent of i th und, til 
| ch Vv delight became 
1 | tortur fto the mighty task 
and} whi bupon him, and with brave 
| +] 
\ \ { reay ut re XID str rth, return- 
Iter to t | | his faculties give way, 
1 1 
Wi 1 ofits hand on the un- 
4 ‘ t } ‘ the tears ot 
1? 
tha halt upon it— 
{ id DI rous bookseller in his 
i 
un ted ise, calculatl tine nproach 
} ] 
t time ( »yswiftiv acceleral ad) when 


Copyriqh 
create the taste which centicman 
ib reputat 
recon 
lt is unjus 
iM 
to sha 
™tarduy aw 
= class are those who, 
have con th 
successive races ol 
rivais; who I 
a of recow) 
i 
‘ them, th lestiol 
} 
hi \\ 
Litrary reward ; 
iit r ¢ 
inswered 
} 
’ ba 
\ | 
i ict | 
Why 
C tila \ | 
n 
( 
: 
ie subsistive Vr 
rey n the 
Wo! but r. tl restion Is uot one | he should be to pubiisn Tor his own 
low | wain, those works, fatal to life, and then 
: 


— 
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tell me, if we ale to apportion the tr \\ 
to the effort, where is the just of th puired tl ed 
bookseller’s claim ? Had Wal press bl | 


been able to see, in the dis 


tension of his own right in his own pro- | eve a Wis rth tio 
ductions, his estat and his heart had w n which the CODYV- 
i been set free, a id th pul | sh a i 4 t. with t \ | S ne 
print rs, who ar ur opponent now, | ld trut 
would have been grat ful to him for te, a sta { ( trary, 


tinuation of labour cL rewar4re 
have impell | and AU | Liiclr ¢ ni «a prove 


These two classes ¢ Mprise, OF ne for what analogy the 


SITV, all th instances In Wh ch | 
first, that of those whose « pyrigit st, ¢ han 
1 t t t i! 


becomes valuable just as i bout t { vi | 


expire the last, 


which, at once popular and tasting, Dav ( , 
prob ibly, in the season ot | st s u d s 
ecess, enrichea ul Vil | ~ 
the autho il be Genk th i 1 | 
is desirable to « | \ | 
th puboite, ] \ 
: 
interests i 
public | I 
} 
be greatly en ; 
t| print | \ 
| en il d if 1 th } 
resisting a ch t 
as tendn paral t 
cause fewer | to | | 
bound, and b t depris LV 
opl of of 
product s of 
required tt 
| he com Hay 
rt tlie i 
; 
Is ty i \ 
which | have heard rs 
the din of this ¢ i { { 
~ 
smuggle, and to st hy 
espectable 
I pecta ) pret 
tellizence and reunecment 
sphere, which the have acg 1 | i } 

their mechanical associa : 
ture, could think the measure far ¢ plau 
with such mischiefs, I Id rd it rt portion 
with distrust and alarm. But: : x 

were the ap] ehensions OF t me! 

so utterly baseless. in the h place, of 
believe that the existence of the coy ¢; will survis years a 

even of that five-hundreath case, ila | \ op | 

not enhance th it i 
work; for the r ti \ 
who enjoys the monopoly, as it 
is enabled to supply the article at a mucn | C 


| | 
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then / Has the price of books been en-] Now, either the publishers bave no tote 
hanced? Has the demand for tl labour of} est in the main question, or this ts that 
print rs or D yk bind s slacken d since interest. li this ts that ant rest, h w will 
then? I 
failed necd Yommitt nquiry | | { 

to answel these questions, ind th ares instead of t rentleman who print 3 
really decisive of the issue. We all kn wi name at t foot of the tit-e-page, and | 


that. books have multiplied; that the | who will stil take his twenty five per cent 

: quartos, in whi ht orks of high pre- | on th copies he may sell iil u 
tension were first enshrined, has vanish Ls | appli and, [oa hend, conelusively 

and, while tl pric par r copyi ts} tothe m questi | ‘ 
have been far higl tl ( r | ¢ t} t | 
time, t bol 
have found ( | { sib] 

1 iV | we to ti iu at it te iL is 
thors, or the chi of aut }ealied ul clau 1 eon 
obstinate P| | pl int; ( th nded 
meet t dem the » Will ) v of the 
het ol ( W mh} author, | | il y virtu Ol 
both w | led | 0) lied compaet t of th 
that th i lay tol worid 
sale t | i Hb | \ ht to 

vanity ¢ \ { | ( i co With 
atfection r \V wh n ma is rvain atl 
must reward the lis ughts of a parent | tt therefore, it is a violation of fatth to 
taken from this [, find their way | deprive them of their share of the common 
through every variety life, and cherished | benefit | there is any violation of 
by unnuinl ls, which will | faith fou ly y—ther ive al 

his memory j they have pa - and when, indeed, 

if, Sir, 1 were c i to sta sen-| they assert ich they do when ther 

tence the most pos rful ument avainst Lire Wil confer n 

th obiecti to tl extel ‘ ( { it or ut! | y iid not 

copyright on the part | copyright of 
would answer,—“* th xtvy than of twenty t years, ther 

- publi hers.” If they hay 1 tol themselves refute the charge of breach of 

complain vith, | ) t reckon 
none. Th that ih distant s in the pi 
works would be sold at somett \ tt par if any meonveniens 
than th price oF th terials, tl should ise, | rejoice to con ides 
manship, mda fam profit on the outlay, | how it can bviated ; and with that 
if the it be con d LO t| View | th se clauses Wil 

thor, and, ot ec se, Iso supposes thal been the subject of mu ure 

— works of which the copy ithts have expired | empowering the assignee to dispose of all 
are sold) without profit beyond those | copies on hand at t se of his term 
charges In fact, U vuthor’s re | ana lowing th propriciors i Stereotyy 

. added cain will be the measure of the} plates stil to use them, Bu Ipposi 

public loss. Where, then, does the pub- | some inconvenience to aul nd this act ot ) 

; lisher intervene? Is the truth this—that | justice to anthors, which { should greatly 

b the usage of the publishing tr de at this | regret, still < the publishers entirely 

moment indefinitely prolongs the mono- | without cons lation? first place, 

Z poly by a mutual understanding of its | they would, as th bill now stands, gain 
members, and that besides the term of all the benefit of the extension of future 
twenty eight years, which the pu Nisher | copyrights, hereafter sold absolutely to 

: has bought and paid for, h has something | them by tl author, and, according to 

i more? Is it a conventional copyright that | their own statement, without any advance 

isin danger? Is the real question he- | of price. if this benefit is small—is 

4 ther the author shall hereatter have the | contingent—is nothing in 500 eases to 

4 full term to dispose of, 01 shall sell | one, so is the loss in those cases in which 

smaller term, aud really assign a greater ? | the right will result to the author, But it 
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should further be recollected tha 


year, as copyrights eX] ire, lds 
store from. t 
In the infancy of literature 
stock Is scanty unless he pay 


! i 
i 
composition; but as o1 
another passes away, hist : 
poems—all of undying interest a 
sale—fall ins and 
booksellers becomes ¢ iched by 
of time, to which he has « 
thing. If, thre isul 
stores to the author what the | 
has conventionally received “OM 
venience beyond the just | 
was never entitled to obt | 
is not the balances tly in 
\nd ean it be doul that 
where the properties of 
of the author’s \ 
fect apart, either f i 
Original, or from tl 
orks talline at 
com interc \ 
One of the 
behalf of th trade or tl ! i i 
know, t th 
is derive fi moa ppos 


a 
tween the works of an author a; 


coverics of an inventor, when 
ferred that the term which suffix 
protection of the one is Cl 
th: recom) Of tric t| It 
to be proved, that t > | tect } 
to patentees iflicien Dut 
it to be so, although the 
similarity between ses, tl 
grounds of essential and of 
tion, In cases Of patent, t 

pav 


the invention are p 
usually immediate, and th 
of the Inventor, in} roportion t 
of his work, speedy a 
of patent, the subject is oc} rally 
which many minds are at o1 
the invention is often no more t] 
In a series Of processes, the first 
being given, the consequenes wil] 
certainly present itself sooner ¢ 
some of these inquirers, and 


hit on this year by one. would 1 


be discovered the next by an th 
who will suggest that if Shakenea: 
not written ‘* Lear,” or Richardson 
rissa,” other poets or novelists won! 


invented them? In practical sci 


discovery is a step to sor etl 


perfect ; and to give to the invent 
each a protracted monopoly would 


to the} who e 
| <i 
otha 
| pply tl 
| 
H it eX 
i l ch 
| 
\ | 
Il 
- 
\ 
. { f 
riy t 
ut } I 
| i 
} 
) which ' 2 
‘ i I 
SC nba rnest] | 
ve tol has courted iS puovlicly declared hig 
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puslice. 
rehension that the com- 


conviction of its 
has stated his ap 
plete emancipation of the estate of Sir 
Walter Scott from its 
pends on the issue ; and, 
that we ought not to le; 
cases, | contend that we ou; 

by the light of their examp 
admit that I should rejoice if th 
diate effect of this measure were to cheer 
the evening of a great poet’s life, to whom 
I am under intellectual oblization 
all price, and to enlarge the rewards of 
other living 
dure, I do not ask support to this measur 
on their behalf; but I present these as 
the proofs of the subsisting 
Instances pass away ; 
tions do 
principle is eternal. 
many 
the errors and f: 
eenius may render it vain; tru 


inecumbraneces de- 
although I agree 

vislate for 
to legislate 
les, While I 


beyond 


authors whose fame will en- 


wrong. The 
successive genera- 
injustice; but the 
True it is, that in 


{ } | 


tHe Ve eranted 


successive 


lpstances, il 


uilties which often attend 


+ 
not operate, 
authors and 


In multitudes ¢ 
but we 
to readers a great lesson of 


iven to 


shown that where virtue and 


shall 


genius combine we are ready to protect 
their noble spring, and that we do not 
desire ily th cost of 
the ornaments and benefaetors of the 


world. I call on each party in this House 
parts 


to unite in rendering this tribute to the 
minds by which even party associations 
are dignified; on those who anticipate 


vista of the 


} 
roodly vis! ns: those Fone iit 
on tne past, ana repose on Uume- 


r how mur h that is 
creed has been drawn 
have clothed the u ves 
days it 


institutions, to consid 
in their 
from minds which 
and forms of other 
of venerable: 
they cannot find some common 
which they may unite in drawing 
ance of progressive good tor the 
from the gk the past, to 
their oblig: 
whose intellect shall grace, aud soften, and 
dignify the With fecl- 
ings, I move that this bill be now 
second time. 

Mr. Hume observed, that in his opinion 
the simple question for the House 
sider was, pyright of twenty- 
eight years’ 


a sullicient pri- 
vilege to induce 


ennobling 


h the sym bols 
and be 
sround on 
assur- 
future 
yries of recor 
ition to those, the 


strugele. 


to con- 

whether a co 

auration was 


an author to devote his 


} 
these } 


auty; on all, if 


products of 
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Myr. Lockhart | talents to the 
| of the public. No 


| ability 
| from the exercise of 


the consideration of the ITouse, 


that ground, principally, le (MP. 
t 


‘class of ind 


to the one class, end to refuse to ¢ 
}it to the other 
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mistruction or amusement 
man could be more 
he was that an author of 
derive all the 
that ability which he 
Livery of talent 
that advantage; the in- 
al machine, 
poem or a 


than 
should 


willing 
ulvantage 
ought to derive. man 
ought to derive 
1 as well 
history. 


qually protected. Tf, 


mechanic 
as the author of a 
All ri S¢ rved to be ¢€ 

therefore, the present proposition were to 
House be called 


dition il privilecc 


be agreed to, the would 
upon to consider what ad 
ought to be 
talents were exe 
tion. Menwho devoted their talents to 
the Improvem« nt of the steam-engine, o1 
similar objects, ought to be put 
footing as those whose in- 


of the Bil undei 


to pl 


conferred on those whos 


rcised in a cdiliferent direc- 


to other 

| 
on tne sam 
terests it was the ony ct 


would be highly  in- 


} IV1ON is to th public if that were done, 


The question, thereiore, arose WIth Gouvile 
force, whether the privilege at present 
1utho: s not sutheient to 


enjoyed by a 
induce them to mploy their talents. He 
did not think that ey hon. and 
Member had suc 


was not suliicient; 


learned 
scceded in establishing the 


and on 
Hume) 
Bill. If the principles 
which he had 


were 


position that it 


i 
Was Oppose d tothe 


contained in the petition 


correct. it would be for the to 


sider whether the present limitation of 
copyl it to twenty-erzht years was ib 
ficient: and whether it would be wise or 
1 ¢] luration 
expedient to extend the duration of the 
copyright to yi more. ar 


ned 


was not 


differed entirely from the hon. and | 
Gentleman on that point, and 
re pared to extend the privileg¢ of 
right beyond the existing period of twenty- 
ht years; and because, he 
hat if 


copy- 


Cj especially 
that extension of protec- 
1 to bookmakers, it must 


men of 


re 
repe ated, t 
grante¢ 


wert 
talent, the 
ntions. Was the 
prepared to admit to the latter 
ividuals that their exist ing 
yrotection was not sufficient? Yet that 

dmit, if it admitted that 
by literary 
suld be most 
protection 
xtend 
were of 


ti 

be dl t thor 
ye grante oO 
authors of ingenious Inve 


he House must a 
he existing protection 
men was not sufficient. It w 


partial 


t 
lation to extend the 


AT ay 


inventions of the one 


persens 


opinion that the 


| 
\ 
suceessive chane soecrety, tO ackhow- 
ledge their debt to those who expand he 
; 
4 


‘ 
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class were quite as conducive to th | I Solicitor Gene Was anxious to 
comfort and happin ss of the world S| Say a very W I ior ry f 
effusions of literary genius, to whi | xpl : con pelled ; 
hon. and learned Gentleman had ex him up { of thi 
sively adverted. Nor was that all He}hon. Member for K nny, and opp 
objected to the limitation of tel- | tl Friend 
lectual enjoy: tof the publ 
which the exten ¢ tl | ib ‘ < 
lege ot copyright was calculated t pot | I 
duce. He held in his hand a st | 
by which it durin 
yeat of the exis he copyright Bri laste 
Sir Walter Scott’s “ | iy of the last Mi: il uld r, very 
strel,” that work was sold at two enineas: | shortly st ; reasons for 
but that in th year after the expiratio ppos th ure. Int first pl 
of the co yi olt it was publisl ad at e| | i : 
shillings; and in the subs iment year at} at 1 had eloquently 
errhteenpencs ! The Was the CASE Cn vO ! {] ald nal 
with respect to Marmion.” It was ori- | but hat n. al 
ginally published at a guinea and a half. | was asking the Legislature, by acting o1 ee 
After the expiration of the copyright 1f | Sort tak 
vas published at five shillings; and more | course w 1 his o they would i 
recently at tenpence! Was not that dimi- tu nt uty they re really t 
nution of price a great advantage to th take w quest to 
publie—an advantage which ought not to | asked Was t present erm of 4 py 
be relinquished unless yery right suf illv to seeure to an 
grounds? therefore said once more | author h If the h he ouelst 


that all the, House had to consider was, | to derive from the exercise of his talents 
whether, up to the present time, thie pri- | If so, then why extend it? It micht be Og 


vilege enjoyed by authors had been a fair, | a pli thing to contemplate the ex- 
a prope r, a suflicient It was / fension of thie benehit to Ul Sterity of 
ust also tO ask Who wer thre ib author. it WaS So to 
I t 


complaining of the existing state of the | extend it without doin 
law, and requiring an alteration? He had | fest injustice to the public. He was quite 
made diligent inquiry, and he did not} ready to admit, that ithors of genius 
understand that there was a sinel peti- | should have al at they were entitled to 
tion to the House in favour of the hon. ‘ Bat af they already got enough to 
and learned Gentleman’s Bill. Why./ secure t tion of 1 powers to the 
then, alter what had gone on so long} public, why nt a mi ire by which *$ 
without complaint, and against which no) the publie must be so materially injured ? 4 
complaint was at present preferred ? Why, | All um ssary taxat was to be depre 
] } 


without being destred to do so, agree to a] cated: and what tax could possibly bi 
measure caleul ited to produce a great more rious than a tax ¢ that kno 
evil—that of increasing the price of books? | led \\ h they were all so desirous to 


The question lay within a very narrow | diffuse ? H epeated, that the only 
compass 5 and he had stated the view hi jules ) was, 1s the prescnt term of copy- 
} took of it. While he was desirous that} right suthcient tor all beneficial pur oses ? 
every author, and every other man of} If his hon. and learned Friend had argued : 


genius and talents, should enjoy the bene- | the subject in the Court of King’s Bench 


fit to which he was entitled, he was not|as he had areued it in that House, it woul 

prepared to make the provision compre-|} have been said of him that he had com- 

hended in the Bill of the hon. and learned | mitted a logical felo d His hon. and 

Member for Reading a general one; and} learned Friend had shown, that the illus- 

if not a general one, great Injustice would | trious Wordsworth, in the obscurity in 

be inflicted on those who employed their} which he volunta ly reman 1. was care- 

talents in a way ealculat d to promot the | less of present benefit, sattsiied that pos- 

ereat branches of our manufactures and | terity would do him justice. Why, that 

industry. He should move, therefore, tl it | showed ly that ¢ existing protes : 

the Rill be put for iX ny nths tion \ but | did no 
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require any protection whatever to induce | period. He supp rted this I ill, therefore, 
| } as an improvement In the existin: 


ereat writers to Instruct and amuse the : 
| which he thou 


t] 


} } al The LOOK 
j desirable. Why we “reat Writers to be 
weed 1 than Eveynptian bondace 
to tax t ub n mai 
ved J 1 ) eeelviul ONLY aS Much s would 
} 
hi if littea, th the great men ot 
+ 1 t ¢ { i \ a yreater men 
owing i t - ‘ 
macons, Shakesp 
ral thes Sine ' ul Miltons—did not write with a view 
to mere profit: but even to these it would 
to tax Ul publ oa g Ln 1 
I onsoiation and a just 
was i1¢ { ) t : 


{ 
| r ior Wilkenn 
Sur fu 


was not 11 ) thy 

common law as al scrl I 

property. Tl lestion, 

opimion was, liter ty had not 

been Inyure fh W Cal 


an Act for its protection; and whether w 


] | 
ought not to revert to that Which was 10 
" originally the case, and @ive to an author Che question related to literature only: 
that property im his literary producti ms no compar be made 


which was enjoyed by every other person | between the 1 


WA 1 4 

in any possession that he enjoyed. At least, | as permanent 


ile, and 


q the hon. and learned Gentleman ought to } works of mechanical ingenuity, which might 
: have shewn why tw itV-cl rht years was !s edilv be superseded by the inventions of 
the limit of protection beyond which the Le- | more skilful or fortunate persons. A good 
vislature ought not to go. As to the pri leal of misapprehension existed on. this 

of books, it should be rec Lh) ibjcet Che hon. Member for Kilkenny 

pure oi ks w had red ae ment nd he n- 

that 1 evel ahi ferred from the | Member’s remarks 

price ior his books t ral thie Public that Liat statement Was cont uned ina p ti- 

: disposed readily to ( i it be con- | tion emanating from those who ought to 
: celved that any author would retain his | have known better. He found that it w 
works in his own ] ssion rather than |alleged, that in the vear 1818, the on 

t them | } t a reason. | nelisl edition of Clarendon Hist ry 

ib] ite? W la tt d at Oxtord, cost n guineas on 

of th lust ilurv, ¢ \ \ i thei a paper, even fulpeas and 
iit } \ e W ks ion sma He had felt it hi 

: their pro rs had 1 1 in them, | dy ike ingui int subject on 

object eeing this state: t, because it must bi 

the Bill proposed by the hon. and learned | obvious that it was meant to insinuate that 

Crentleman In pinion, { 1] did | till the year 1818, e pies of the work in 

not evo fa for he was desirous that question were never sold at a Jower rate. 

e the original right, common to literary as |The hon. Baronet here read from a paper 
to other Tt » show that fou 1 different editions of 
a that an author should hold his copyright in | this work had been sold by the university, 

perpetuity. fle could understand why no jin the course of the last centurv, at a much 
Copyright Ould Cal vel Prac and one in the year 
not understand why it should be limited to lat three euinea: He trusted, ther 
twenty \ rs. or ft ot he itor that th 1] would not take th 


M- | 4] | } 
: that, While others were growing rich on 
their immortal works, their own children 
Wl. should not have had to struggle with 
t to | poverty, and to depend, one on private 
have shown, he said, 1f tae hon. and learned bounty, another on a public subscription, a 
Gentlen \ y third on a charity representation of the 
Ci of his ancestor. The hon. Mem 
ber for Kilkenny had talked of the 
inventors of ecchanical improvements. | 
1: 
(Sir Robert Inelis would much 
; rather extend the privileges which those | 
ductions of literary 
| 
A. 
4 


mye 
A 
= 
rom ~ 


= 


- 


turn 


) 
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statement contained } 1, tha 
is ~=conclusive. But the propos) 
his hon. and lear Prien 
more than this, that uf t! ul 
| | + + 
’ 
enrich the 
tween t ‘ 
1estl 
| on ti 
len \} c= 
impel it] ly } 
bd 1 
of some measure OF tats aes 
} 
ation Of a rs lw 
his book pirated, ost y usage. 
| after its publication, Vi i \\ is Il 
manv of th n. Gentier op l i st 
members. ‘There were, no \ xten 
rarv men, 1 nsequen 
means fo1 
} { | - a 
Works. i il \ 
} } } 1 } tie 
} | at iecas ‘ Vi 
had it 1 = 
1 General, as an orga Crove eX 
1 made by that | oly E 
to mum the ta on t 
he pigeadly 1 
other nations ise OF f 
onferred upon. se tv | m 
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tie 


>» 
But he wou 


and been involved 


mercantile dis- 
tresses of the 


Crisis. 


whether that which was now sought by 
his hon. and learned Friend would bea 


boon to literary men; 


known that most popular aut were 1 
the habit of selling to t kselle: 
their copyright at once? If the pr 
were raised, the etlect would that few 


rsons would buy: the Hers’ pro 


would of course, be less, and the publ! 
could only atlord a corresp ly | 
muneration to the author, So tarit woula 
be preyu ficial to the real interest ! 
author. ‘The works of Adam Smith, 
lished in. 1776, were publish with n 

adi the work to the Of KNOW 
ledox interval, by Mr. Buchanan in 
the year ‘Tl rable edit On of 
Millman’s Gibbon would not, nor could 
not for many years after have been pro- 


duced through the press, without the 


‘ 
press ci hnsent of lie author or his repre- 
sentative, had the bill now betore th 
llouse been the law of th land, ext nding 


the privil ve of 
Since 
to the 


to sl 


with 


copyright 
the same ht be 
best and safest edition of ¢ 
which was the most authentic history of 
the time of which that distinguished 
author treated, be felt there were reasons to 
induce the Legislature to pause 
sented to the provisions of 
that before the {Touse, 

Mr. D’/sraeli said, that he had alw 
been taught to bel 


spect 


mbbon, 


mig sal 


y 
> 


such a 


AVS 


al monopoly was 


a privilege for exclusive sale, when there 
might be areal competition, and copyright 
was a privilege of line that 


but for this principle, night be sold by any 


one. Every circumstance which had been 
brought forward as significant of mx nopoly 
in capiti il was a characte c of property ; 


and it would be right t ef 
sent question itkind and de 

perty was to be acknow leda d. 

works requiring great learning, 
dustry, great labour, 
their preparation, 
form. 
with them, 
mind they constituted | 
perty better than any other. 
of that property was not fictitious ; it was 
primitive ; it was the most natural and the 
least liable to be Seow. It was a 
tenure by creation; and what he objected 
to was, that should ! 
When the 


rin the pre- 
rree of pro- 

They were 
ereat In- 
capital in 
ada parpe 
Wart 


and great 
They assum 
They micht fill 
and freight ships ; 
a. 8] 


1 
able Houses 
and in his 
ecies of 


The tenure 


U= 


such a tenure ecome 


hon, 


in any way compromised 
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opyright 
that it was a 
NISE d after Lcertain perk d 


Gentleman Opposite said 


fenure notr 


by the statute law, he beered to say, ln 
answer, that it could be enforced under 
the comn law, a law founded on com- 
1) 
mon sense, but the authors of tho 
rks had not t present Mat they were 
ULLY Lt ed th Prop rly Lh i 
WOPK vas il present secure then 
thev a riot to agitat till ich time 
is they G that which they had a 
Tew ful the ¢ npl 
at 
Cl a ta neasu 
t Wel O | he 
] } 
boped \ ib is Of the mea 
! 
H {hereto iddress himself brictly 
to those points whieh 1 ted to the pri 
te ol bill | id 1) n b ht 
forward S an argument, that the mea 
sure would put it in the powe: an indi 
vidual relus¢ th pu tieation of a work 
‘ 
calculate to amuse or to instruct thi 
peopie, that it would O1VE wtho)rs th 
withholding from the public 


| owel of 
ralculated to Improve 


} 
and to elevate 


he mind, and to promote the happiness 
ind prospe rity of the country he 
thought it remarkable, that such a dith- 
culty should have been started, that they 
should met in the 
such an objection on the part 
pon bill, for such a difi 
was of least likely to happen, 
on 


have been outset by 
of the O)- 
nts of the ; 
all € 


In 


SUBICCE, 


import inl 
that 
encountered ; 
were bound to 


Jistating 


ey had no nioht LO SUpPpoOst such a 
difficulty would 
but, on the contrary, 
thata 
wi uld 


thre 
man in the p 
to make the 


as to reap from tt the 


suppose, 


pr p rty 


‘ 
almost an absu 
who 


pro} 


were in the 


rty would wish to render it 


possessic any sort of 
tS less 
to themselves as possible. But 
state, and 

cultivate it so as to reap | from 
advant ich cu - ivation might enable 
it to he could hardly think, that 
any hon. Gentleman would feel himself at 
liberty to come down to that House and 
cul- 
the 


suppose 
refuse d to 


all the 


he had a 


ave WD 


nr ] 
proanug 


1 measure for enforcing the 
tivation of that 


rept 


propose 


estate, or for 


laws oe trespass, so us to enabk 
others to derive that benefit from the land 
which he himself ne rlected to sceure [un 


* 
great st possible advant we. sucha sup- 
: position was the natural one, and it was 
lity to suppose, that those 
| 
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the case he had instance dd there 
stimulus to the cultivation of the 
and it was unlikely that the prop 


vation of the soil would not be du 


tended to, so, as to obtain from 


ereatest amount of produce; and 
case of literary works the sam 
actuated the author, and ar 
sirous to obtain the itest | 
eain from his labour But 


of the author, the Ilouse ougl 
lect, that there t 
vive publi ity to his work Ch 


not only the stimulus aris I! 


niary considerations, there was 


stimulus arising from ext r bis 


tation ; there was not only t 
interest, but the stim 


| | 
elory to be acquired ; t 


the stimulus of wealth, b 1 
obtaining admiration l respect. 


said, that the necessary conscq 


this measure Ww uld b to 
price of books That wi 
be decided by an appeal to fact 


would take half-a-dozen books of 


reputation, the works of the presen 


and the copyrights of w 
either in the authors themselve 

representatives. Tle would also ta 
standard works of the last generat! 


fArnit 25} 


was l 
lan yst 
+ 
i ¢ 
cas 
| 
‘ 
{ 
} 
V¢ 
ix IX V 
( 


if he could show, as he could, that thos very 


works which originated in the pr 
were ofiered to tl pubis it ay 
per cent. less than the \ y! Ol 
eenerations, it would | ir tha 
was no reason why they nid 
extend to authors tl 
powers which the present | 
plated. If they took th I, 
Byron, Southey, Words\ h, 
might add the works of a rel 
own, and compared tl price obt 
for them with the 1 


trade for the works of Hume, J 
Burke, and other authors of th 
they would find that the publie ol 


the works of the forme: i far cl 


rate than those of the | ruth 
had all been dead for many yea 
objection, then, fell to the grou 
was based upon a falsity, and t 
no good evidence to show 
themselves enjoyed anything like a 
poly. There w is, however, a mol 
not in favour of the authors, but 
poly in favour of the bookselie: 

a monopoly enjoyed by those who ¢ 
labour for it, and which | 
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W 
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} 
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sc cof other 7 
that mon \ { na 
that m pol } 
thors. They wei 4 
| 
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i 
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the contrary, till the new edition, 
course of publication, undertaken, 
the work had not been sold cheaper than 
it would have been in the lite time of Gib- 
bon. It was fifty years after the death of 
that author before any 
seller had ventured on the publication of 
a cheap edition illustrated with annota- 
tions worthy of a The ¢ 
now in the course of publication, 


d 
first attempt of any individu iI 


Was 


book- 


illustrious 


scholar. lition, 
was the 


to give the 


71 bd 
public a cheap and valuable edition of thi 
works of Gibbon, for the booksellers had 


ul 
the 
it In a Cheap torm, 


from exerting 


Liu 


monopolised the work, and prevented 


public from obtaining 


» 


} ] 
and debarred literary men 


their abiliti Ss to rende) that work 
their labours. It was only 
now, afterthe lapse f fi ¢ years 
public were to lowed to pe thi 
works of Gibbon in a cane and 
improved and rendered more valuable by 


valuable by 
be al 


che a} 


{ 
the labour, learning, and researches of a 
scholar. Such was the effects, not of a 
monopoly in favour of the author, but of 
a monopoly favour of the booksellers. 


Let him now compart this case of Gibbon 
with that of an 
inde¢ d, but possessed of ea ial le 
and of and of the 
highest order—he alluded to Mr. Southey. 
Mr. Southey more than a quarter of a 


individual very different 


evenius, abilities of 


desirous otf 


century ago was composlig 
a work more extensive in its nature, and 
of not less ince or of less vi 
the creat work of Gibbon, and demand- 


ing not less learning, and rese 


The work which he projected was a his- 
torv of the monastic orders from then 


ation; but 


the 


found 


Mr. Southey, compelled 
to tak« 


interests ol 


sideration, found bims« If obliged, from th 
present state of the laws aftectin literary 
property, to give up that great work, 
which, — it been finished, woul hye 
was sure, have added to the reputation of 
its iflustrious author, on been produc- 
tive of the highest advantages to literature. 


| 


Such were some of the effects of the pre- 
sent state of the law, 
hardly conceive it possible, that any 
person could advocate the continuat 
of such a state of things. He hoped the 
Bill Wot ild be allowed to be read a se- 
cond ti me; but he would not ay 
l of the measure te 
to the 
bers, Ile would appeal to their inte rest 3 
wnd he the Bill to 


and he could 


generosity of hon. Mem- 


allow 


asked them to 
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read a second time, because it was 
wise and politic for them to do so. 
The poet and the scholar of the present 
days was not to be confounded with the 


monk of feudal times. Literary men ex- 
ercised great power, often an irresistible 
power; and he would ask, whether it 


was rht for that House to 
from the right of property in 


WI or ri debar 


their works 


the creators of opinion ¢ 

Mr. Ward looked on the right of pro- 
perty im literary worl as fictitious, and 
considered House bound to how 
far they were likely to extend benefit to 
the public by such a measure as the pre 


they gave it their sanction. If 


any sufficient proof had been brought 
forward, show ine that there was not suf- 
ficient encouragement to literary men, 
then t! re would have been soni piea 
for introducing the present Bill: but, on 
{ he W uld 1) eal \ 
hon ‘iembe present, wh ther at any 
period of our hi literary labour was 
o well paid for as at present? If then, 
under th circumstanees, they found 


i 
monopoly, and that it would operate in 
to the pul | 
yperly in allowing it 
upon the b 


juriously 
impr 


was 


to pass. it 
road principle that they 
had no right to tax the public the 
benefit of the authors, that he oppsed 
the Bill; and conceiving that there were 
clauses in the 


for 


measure tending to pre- 
vent the publication of all literary works 
useful to the middline classes, tendin 
to pres t tl publication of all books 
of extracts, aclass of worl which wer 
i rel Cire i] and cone vine that 
there w reat diffieulti in 1 way 
of the n ure, he would give his” ve 
against t cond ng 
Mr. Adil was understood to say, 
that after the able speecnes which had 


! } { 
veen deliverec In favour ol} the measure 


now before the Tlouse, there was little 
eft for him to . Tle could not, how 
ever, give a silent vote on this import- 


! + 4} 
ant subject, and he trusted the House 


would indulge him a few moments while 


he stated the reasons which induced him 


to support the Bill 
ation. In hi i 
cles of roperty 


now under consider- 
s opinion there 


little 


was ho spe- 


so protected as 


that of the author, and surely some 
amendinent of laws affecting lite 
rary property was called) for, im ordet 
to render that property more valuabli 
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to those who laboured so usefully to 
promote the instruction of the people, 
and the happiness and pro perity of all 
classes of the community. He called 
upon the House, by adopt pe this Bill, to 
make some recognition of 
that 
country owed 
concur with th 


class of individuals to whom th 


so much. 
nd |i 


hon, 


General tn the s 


he would drive authors to a sort of rk- 
house allowance: neither could he 
with the h yn. Member for Shefh i in 
thinking that the property of teratut 
was entirely fictitious. That property | 
even in times of anarchy, been he] ( | 
and the history of | ranece told, that i 
worst time, thi property of copyright was 
acknowledged for the author’s life, an 
ten years after his decease. It wasa pr 
perty which could not be set aside by th 
arguments of the hon. d learned Solici- 
tor-General, and he could not sce why, as 


this Bill proposed, a premium should not 
nd that 


of property should not be s 


be given to literatur 


author’s descendants. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer wa 
very reluctant to give a silent vote in sup 
port of the Bill of his hon. and learned 
Friend, in consequence of so much oppo- 
sition to it having come from Gentle- 
men in whose opinions he generally con- 
curred. 
considerable extent by his hon. and lear 
Friend, the Solicitor-General, in whos 
judgment he 
If he could adopt the views of h 
learned Friend, and the observations which 
had fallen from other hon. Gentlemen, he 


should certainly be prepared to go 1 l h 


The debate had been opened to a 


~enerally placed great 


i ~ 
farther than they appeared willing to go 
For, if their arguments were correct, they 
ought to follow them up by a repeal of th 
existing law of copyright altogether. l 
hon. Friend, the Member for Shefli 

contended, that there was no property 1 
1 
literature; if not, how could he, or thos 


who agreed with him in opinion, defend the 
law now on the statute 
ment of his hon. Friend was, there was no 
property in the literary productions of the 
mind bevond what was the creation of t 
law. Why, all property was the creation 
of the law. The principle of all property 
resolved itself’ into a principle of erie ral 


book The argu- 


usefulness to socicty. Property of 
kind was the creation of the law justified by 


the principle of usefulness. If, then, there 


Every 


objected, that we ous 


was any general usefulness connected with 
the recognition of this pat ilar spe of 
property, 1t becam s; much 1 to th 
proteetion of the s s any other deserip- 
] 
th f pl \ nd as to e question 
. . 
+ ) t tey \ ) 
\ iterary pro] or not 
7 
wl L th 
retiment founded upon such a distinction 
to the grout Solicitors 
1 to put ti qu n alto- 
pon this ] ip t under the 
rt there \ xtracted 
| 
i is A 
\ nad tha 
700 
not 


Way 
i iption Betwee 
| 
\ id | 1 drawn, t vy of 
| ] 1. 
pre itly ( to 
its br n applica- 
for 2] it to protect e mechani- 
inven 16 ld be show that a 
1} l lit ( l be pr Mili ed to the 
( lunit 1 the same amount of iIn« 
y is mechanism be obtained, without 


would 
the 
society at 
ld 


eranting a patent right, still that 
not satisfy the fai 


party, 


alr expectations of 


it to satisfy 


large, because public interest wou 
certainly be ultimately injured if those 
who benefactors were 


their 


n d ( labours an 
lequate reward \n adequate reward was 
of the elements they were bound to 
t il heir deration when dis- 
CUSS present question He was 
in » have hat principle firs dis 
( \ mig! ul rv rd discus 
q t authors, they would o1 ot 
conierring greatel be i n t] 
ca ot Mi Southey wl h 
| 1 mentioned by the hon, Memb 
iOl M | Mr. i)’ Israel) was 
owlng that a we k had not bec Lpr luced 
in nsequence of the inadequacy of tl 
reward ; and how many more of such cases 


Ward these lilustrilous nam¢ are 
ued the question of inadequacy of rewards 
weneraly, W were Calle upon tO proaucs 


and then, when we did so, we 


these were great 


had 


wer because 
ho right 


Names, that we 


reason in reference to those particular case 


| 
l bul lt Was 
Po ht not to bri for- oe 
id 
to 
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and that we were leading the House astray ; mere mechanical inventions over the powers 


ur sentiment. ssed 


by conte 


be sorry to appre ach this sul ject, or discuss 


it, without sentiment ; and was it much to | 
discuss the genius of the great among 
mankind with that feeling which others 
might call sentiment, but which he would 
call well-directed enthusiasm? Then let 
them take the ease of Mr. Wordsworth. 
Vas thei single person competent to 
form n OPINION upon the suovjeet Who 
would contend that it was just, that whilst 
that illustrious man was conferring a boon 
upon his country and the world, the law 
should at his death deprive his family of 
that property which was the ereation of Ins 
own genius? The way In which thos 
rer lealt with wl ee d this Bill 
were dealt with Who supported tiis bi 


was not fair. When they argued uy 
veneral question they were told to 
forward their examples ;and when they dic 
bring forward particular examples, they 
were taxed with reasoning from sentiment 
and enthusiasm, which the great names 
they produced naturally gave to. 
With respect to the analogy between in 


rise 


vention in machinery and literary produc- | 


tion attempted to be set up, he should like 
to know in what that analogy consisted. 
if you were to confer upon any patentee 
an immortality of his patent, it would be 
of no use whatsoever to him. An inven- 
tion which was of importance in 1830 
would become superseded by another in- 
vention in 1837 ; a patent right, therefore, 
if granted in perpetu would, 
ten, benefit the inventor, 


ity, in nine 


cases out of not 


whereas a copyright gave an enduring be- 
nefit tothe author. Where, then, was the 
analogy between the two eases? Would 


those who urged this argument vive him 
the benefit of their own analogy? Accord- 
ing to the present law of patents, if a 
patentee could make out a case before the 
Privy Council, he could obtain a prolonga- 
tion of his patent. [A Veember: For a 
certain time. | Yes, for a certain time; 
but that was the principle of this Dull. 
they permitted an extension of the period 
for the benefit of patentees when cases 
were made out, why should they not with 
respect to literature permit a like extension, 
on cases being made out, for the benefit of 
authors? Ile only asked for the exertions 
of the highest range of intellect the same 
degree of reward that was bestowed upon 
the lower and secondary powers of the 
mind. Efowever much disposed the hon. 
Member for Kilkenny might be to raise the 
pretensions of in its application to 


reniaye 


If 


he should of intel 


lect as applied to literature, he would 
nee mechanical inventions them- 
s proceed, if it were not from the impulse 
given to the general mind by the works of 


wl 


those of loftier genius and of a more com- 
prehensive range of intellect. But he wished 
it not to be supposed that he undervalued 
the claims of printers, and publishers, and 
ll the other parties eneaved in the mecha- 
ical proc in getting up the works of 
uthors. On the contrary, he was ready 
to extend the fullest sideration to those 
claims nd he, for one, was far from 


. 
iat they preyed upon the brains 
ed, however, 


of men of He trust 


@onius. 


that the House would not, after the cases 
of inadequacy of reward in the instances of 
some of the greatest names that shed a 
lustre on British liter: that had come 


: 
before them, rej upon its second 


reading without even into consider- 
ion any one of Gentle- 
men had objected to some of those propo- 
sitions, and es] lly to the term of sixty 
vears, but these were points open to dis- 
cussion in Committee. The supporters of 
the Bill did not feel themselves pledged to 
all its clauses. He could not sit down 
without repeating the sentiment which he 
had on a former occasion expressed, and in 
which he was sure all present participated, 
even those most strongly opposed to the 
measure—the sentiment of delight with 
which he had heard his hon. and learned 
Friend, and his opinion of the peculiar 
appropriateness with which this motion had 
been placed in the hands of one of the 
greatest ornaments of our living literature, 
who, with a manliness and spirit that did 
him the highest credit, had come forward, 


tion 


its propositions. 
) 


not upon an exciting political subject, nor 
upon one which scemed to be very attractive 
to the House at large, but to discharge his 
duty to that body of literary men to which 
he himself belonged. 

Mr. Grete felt it his duty to oppose the 
second reading of this Bill, and he would 
shortly state the grounds upon which 
he did so, and with a view what 
terest it was that his object was confined, 
There had been a good deal of argument 
upon the fact, that the principal petitions 
against the Bill had been presented from 
publishers, printers, and booksellers. Te 
wished to state distinctly that his op- 
position was not founded upon any pecu- 
liar sympathy for either of those three 
classes; but most distinctly and exelu- 


to in- 


2 bay 
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sively upon the feeling he had that this | niary 


had 
circle 
would 


the etlect, if it 
narrowing the 


Bill would have 
effect at all—-of 
the public a rst whom literatur 
circulate. It was 
that he opposed the Bill. If Gentlemer 
supported the 1 
he 
that printing under a copyright would b 
cheaper than printing without a copyright, 
his opposition to the Bill 
drawn, But he must say, if that bad 
been the fact, it was his firm belief, that 
the House would have heard nothi: rwh 
ever of this Bill. tLe would put it to tl 
hon. and learned Gent 

be the case in the event of this Bill | 


any 
ol 
mon 
upon that view si 
easure would show him that 


was in error—if they would show him 


be wi 


Wol 1 


ieman, what woul 


ing ? Would nol the representatiy 5s of 
the authors dispose of all thei terest 
in the sixty years’ copyright for a 
hand; and should we not b till lia 

to the painful spectac le of some son oO} 
erandson of some eminent historian—if of 
an indiscreet character—sufler 

poverty ind distress vould ve 

to say, that neither this Bill nor a 


rht be devised, could rescue th 


! 
grandson of a tit 


that mig 
son or 
consequences of impro nd im 
erection. Much as they might all lament 
this, and much as their 
be touched by it, 
sible 
consequences of 


Svinpathies Mmicht 


i 
Was quit inpos- 
om sutlerine th 


to prevent them f1 


1 ° } 
their Own lnprudetic 


rood deal had been said during 
sent discussion as if this wer 
between authors and pub 
between authors and the pu 


he would apply toany Gentle nan whethel 


there was any one departme:it of commer- 
cial enterprise in which competition 


more intense and more active thar 
publishing trade. It was im 
suppose, that publishers in the present day 
could derive more than an ordinary r 
neration for capital and trouble 

in trade. Therefore, by any alteration 
of the law of copyright they were to im- 
part to the author a greater profit than he 
now received from his works, that benetit 
would be obtained at the expense of the 
reading public who purchased them. Dut 
in his opinion, whenever a question arose 
between the interest of any class of 
persons and the interest of 

was the duty of the House to give 
cision in favour of the latter. It was his 
belief, that the Bill was replete with mis- 


employed 


one 
the public, it 


its de- 


chief to the public, doubtful in its pecu- | referred to the evil effects whicl 


results 


culate 


{ opyregh 
| 


to th 


to rob th 


aullio 


rs ti 


( | til i i 
tha which Was rstlat it 
rreater valu upon than ny per Wary 
wid ind enduring r Of lite- 
] 
ra wmtrinsi | ati 
Lito | bound to 
tl m bservation the bi the 
t oy hi pp itiol In 
} ] 
| ns ne had ith Holl lo 
it from the of | burgh, ut 
l, that whi he stat t Sth 
printing Loin il 
| 
) le s than \ 
ithsta nef facts 
sented, yet tl > pl 
{ ih il 
il ett LS Which 
] 
I fie W pre] i to 
ta was 
| i re- 
to ry | h id ask 
Hou vou nt itsell 
W i | tine for uncon 
i | It I t 
m p t out t! 
\ su d itself to his mind 
) ra yust id on In tl ca 
ft atent Act, since the law had 
| 
p ag | ad 
( 
i | }) 
= 
} 
is xt 
Ni cri O | 
th pat nuts Ine ib] 
i entitl Lo 
i 
Su vile til 
| 
the sam ( it 
pt nt se, and w iad n vir. 
| 1] ] ‘ 
\\ Ttil then | LULi | 1Of 
labours which he had undergone ; 
\ 
night not t ie \\ ter 
be placed in a situation in which y 
micht enjoy the ven WOrk 
mii t not Abbo ra the tit) 
themastheir property? ion 
itall to such 1,course iopt nd 
hould ommend some such plan 
ul try to commen if pian 
to the cons dk Ol th he wd. 
learnec f Read whose bill 
it was NS pall i ity to ppos if 
hon. Member for London had already 
ch might be 
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produced by the measure ; but the hon. 
\Mlember had not mentioned one which he 
was contident would ensue. He of 
opinion that it would paralyse industry, 
and that it would do little for the great 
mass of authors. The provisions of the 
bill were that the author or owner of the 
copyright should have the benefit of it 
until the death of the former, and that it 
should be enjoyed by the representatives 
of the author for sixty years afterwards. 
But that would confer no benefit on the 
author, and it would, besides, be injurious 
to the public, because the couseq 
would be, that no petty author would avail 
himself of the provisions of the measure, 


was 


t 
tl 


sequence 


and would not reprint his work; while, if 


it were reprinted by any one else, actions 
would b¢ 
a great deal of pettifogging legal proceed- 


brou 


ings. ‘This objection, however, would be 
entirely removed by his proposition ; and 
by that, too, he thought that the object 
which they all had in view, namely, the 
proper reward of authors, would be secured. 
lle should feel it his duty to vote for the 


amendment which had been proposed, that 
the bill should be read a second time that 
day six months. 


Mr. Williams Wynn always entertained | 


the greatest respect for the legal opinions 
of the hon. and learned Attorney-General, 
but he must differ from what he under- 
stood him tohave said, that the law as if 
now stood had existed since the 
the 8th of Anne. 


statute 
It appeared to him that 
that was the effect of the hon. and learned 
Gentleman’s observations, but every liter- 
ary man who was acquainted with the 
history of the country knew that copyright 
was enjoyed in perpetuity after that, and 
that it was not limited by the act of Anne 
until a decision which subsequently took 
place. 


have an increased compensation, he had no 


hesitation in saying, that the adoption of 


that course would increase the price of 
the book. The system proposed, would 
apply to all classes of books, as well to 
those of a superior quality as to books 
which were of a description calculated to 
minister to the bad taste and bad feelings 
of the people. The copyright in books of 
such a class was of no value, but the rea- 
son for which he was willing to extend the 
law was for the protection of those works 
which always met with the public appro- 
bation, and to which, although they might 
not suit the taste of the public at the time 


of 
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oht, and it would give rise to | 


publIcations OF 


If it were right that authors should | 
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of their being published, future ages might 
look pect and All 


res} admiration, 
perty of whatever character rested on 


with 
pro 
law: but on what did law itself stand buat 
right and good Ile 
would ask the House, therefore, if they 
desired at all to hold out an inducement 
to a person to devote long laborious years 
to the benefit of society ? and if so, he 
would say that they must adopt some such 


on reason sense ¢ 


course as that suggested. ‘There were 

his own knowledze 
many instances within Dis own no Cun’ 
where some such interference in favour of 
authors was necessary, and he might first 


mention that of his excellent and respected 

friend Mr. Southey, whom he had had the 

honour to call his friend for the last fifty 


years. He knew how small the remunera- 


tion was which he had _ received for many 
of the WwoO ks which h : had pre duced by 
the most laborious etlorts, and he knew 
also, that he had received more for his 
ephe meral work is he mizht eall them 
which had appeared in the reviews and 
other periodicals, than for his endurit 


m1] Ne hee 
pabiicati Hs, Hk might mention the cas¢ 


of Mr. Hallam also, who had certainly 
contributed much to the good of the 
public, and yet he had only been able to 
produce his work upon the history of the 
middle ages a volume at a time, there 
being no call for them under the present 
system. It was true, that there were many 


f great genius and imagina- 

he did not see works of an en- 
‘character and sterling merit, such 
as were produced prior to 
which had been mentioned. Small profits 
and quick returns had of 
the day latterly inthe publishing world. 
He confessed that he felt some difficulty 
with regard to the provisions aflecting 
works required to be improved by succes- 
sive writers. Dr, dictionary 
of the English language, for instance, was 
a work of compilation from former works ; 
but such a work in the course of time 
would require additions and emendations, 
and suppose the proprietors of the copy- 
light were to say, ‘* You may publish your 
additions if you please, but we will stick to 
the old copy, and our copyright shall not 
be interfered with.” In that case the 

would suffer by being deprived 


public 
of an improved edition of the work. 


tion; but 


the decision 


been the order 


Johnson’s 


With respect then to the provisions for 
copying and using works bond fide for the 
improvement of learning, considerable at- 
tention and care would be required before 


ihey came toa decision. Li 
port the principle f the bill, d vive | 
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however, did not lie between th uthor 
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lisher and the public ; for if the evidencs 
which had been given on the subjec ’ 


‘ 
to be relied upon, not one farthing mor 


would be eiven for the increased Copy- 


right than for the present term, and tl t 
benefit derived from the increased term! 
would thus go, not into the pocket of the | t 

11 


author, but of the publisher. 
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Mr. Warburton said, that the r 
which had been mad 
to this bill had been originated by 
ested parties, was of little m 
much asthe opposition to ali bad measures 
must naturally proceed in th 


from interested individuals. For lis part] Vv 


considered this to be am 


looking at the effeets which it must of 


cessity produce upon the general 


rity and character of the lites 

country. He felt persuaded, that it would 
do more injury to literature and to lite 
men than it could possibly be productiy 

of good. The noble Lord who i] | 
sat down had contended, that great 
was likely to arise fiom this bill from th 
circumstance that authors would be 1 
suaded to forezo thi ephem | st ( 

of writing popular works ca { 

secure a large immediate price fi 
publisher, and would | ene 

the production of mor wid 
carefully written works by tl 
security furnished by th = 

(Mr. Warburton did not think that 
legislative scheme would | lik 
counteract the natu \ S ¢ f iF 

authors towards legitimate fame. Su n 
authors, he believed, would ey 

tuated by the old prin iple, t per ( 
virum. He did not belies hat pub- |] 
lishers would give one farthing m 
copyright with the additional protect 

that this bill atiorded than { 
Publishers acted in thes matters iiAKC 1 

of business: thei Ov] \ 

return of the e pit il expended by thei 

in the shortest pr le period 

riod of fourteen years did t enter 

the ealeulation of the n 
and he could not aflord to rive more for a 
copyright privil ve ol SIXty years than of 
fourteen. In fact, the main object wit! 
the publisher was to ‘secure a rapid ft 
He believed, that authors, after the carry 
ino of this measure, as before, would fi: 

it to be their interest to dispos their | 
copyright absolutely. It was said, that 
this bill would be a_ protec n to tl 
poorer class of authors; but the poorer 
they were, the more di Pose d the y\ uld 


to make this immediate sal 
regard to the suggestion 
from the learned Attorney-General, 
(Mr. Warburton) thought it 
gerous power to place in th 
Privy Council. If the 
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Israeli, b. Maule, W. 
Milnes, R. M. 


Freshfield, J. W. 
Gladstone, W 
Gordon, 

Graham, rt. hn. Sir J. 
Grattan, J. 

Howard, P. H. 


Morpeth, Viscount 
Morris, D. 
Praed, W.. 
Pringle, A. 
Rice, right hon. T. 
Seymour, Lord 


M. 


Ingham, R. Tennent, J. E. 
Law, hon. C. E. Vigors, N. A. 
Liddell, hon, I. ‘I, Wyun, rt. hon. C. W. 
Mackenzie, T. TELLERS. 
Macleod, R Yalfourd, Sergeant 
Mahon, Viscount Inglis, Sir R. 

List of the 
Briscoe, J. I. O’Bri 
Broadley, II. O’Brien, 


Lord 


Prs me, is. 


Brotherton, J. 
Buller, Sir J. Y. 


Campbell, Sir J. Richards, R. 
Collins, W. tolfe, Sir R. M. 
Courtenay, P. Strutt, E. 
Denistoun, J. Sueden, rt. hn. Sir 
Duckworth, S. Tancred, UW. W. 
Finch, F. Phornely, T. 
Grote, G. Villiers, C. P. 
Hawes, B Wakley, T. 
Iflayter, W.G Ward, H. G. 
Jervis, J. Willams, W. 
Jervis, S. Yates, J. A 
Langdale, hon. C. 

Lefevre, C. S. TELLERS 
Lynch, A. I. flume, J. 
Muskett, G. A. Warburton, H. 

On the motion that the bill be com- 
mitted to a Committee of the whole 
House. 

Mr. P. Howard moved as an amend- 


ment that the bill be referred to a Select 
Committee. 

Mr. Sergeant 
was a proposition 
no means accede 

The Attorney-General said, that al- 
though he had opposed the second read- 
ing of the bill, he could not consent to 
the present proposition, which he consi- 
dered to be an unfair way of getting rid 
of the measure. For his part, he consi- 
dered that its details would be much more 
advantageously discussed in a Committee 
of the whole House. 

Mr. Jervis considered that the 
pre ‘sented so many legal difficulties, 
it would be utterly impossible to 
through it in a Committee of the whole 
House. He therefore was decided ly 


that this 


he could by 


said, 


to which 


bill 
that 


get 


opinion that it should be referred to the 
consideration of a Committee up-stairs. 
Mr. Hume was also of opinion that it 
was a proper question to refer to a Com- 
mittee up-stairs. 


All that he was de- 


of 
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sirous of s, to have 
the best information which could 
forded on the subject. 

Sir £. Sugden thought, that the House 
was already in perfect possession of the 
evidence. The facts were known, the law 
was known, and the bearings of the entire 
question were already known to th 
House. They were, in his mind, perfectly 
prepared to proceed without further in- 


the advantage of 


be af- 


Wa 


quiry. 

Mr. Warburton was not of opinion 
that the motion of the hon. Member fo 
Cailisle amounted to unfit opposition. 
He would, however, rather urge his objec- 
tions to the bill in a committee of the 


whole House than in a Select 
up-stairs 

Mr. EF. Tennent 
favour of the m« 
ably vote 
best mode by w 
bill both 

The 


motion: 


Committee 


, though decidedly in 

asure, would unquestion- 

, as the 

make the 
| palatable. 

divided the orizinal 


Ayes 38; 31: Ma- 
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jority 7. 


List of the Ayes. 
Acland, T. D. hon. Cy FE. 
Adare, Viscount C.8 
Attwood, W. hon. If. T. 
Attwood, M. ckenzie, 
Barrington, { Macleod, R 
Blakemore, R. Mahon, Viscount 
Broa Maule, W. I. 
Brocklehurst, J. Milnes, R. M. 
Browne, R. D. Morpeth, Viscount 
Juller, Sir J. Y. \uskett, G. A. 
Burrell, Sir C. Praed, W. M. 
Cavendish, hon.G. lf. Pringle, A. 
Chichester, J. P. B. Rice, right hon. T.S 
Darby, G. Richards, R 
D’Israeli, B. Rolfe, Sir Wt. M. 
Freshficld, J. W. Sugden, rt. hn. Sur I 
sladstone, W. E Tancred, H. W. 
Gordon, R. 
Graham, rt. hn. Sir J. TELLI 
Grattan, J. Talfourd, Sergeant 
Ingham, Rh. Inglis, Sir R. 
List of the Nors. 
Barnard, I. G. Jervis, J. 
Briscoe, J. I. Jervis, S. 
Brotherton, J. La ngda le ny 


Chalmers, P. 
Collins, W. 

Courtenay, 
Denistoun, J. 


Ly) ich, A. 
Morris, D. 
O’Brien, ¢ 
O’Brien, W. 


Duckworth, S. Ossulston, Lord 
‘inch, F. Pryme, G. 
Grote, G. Strutt, KE, 
Hawes, B. Tennent, J. E- 
Hayter, W. G, Thornely, T. 
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mittee of the whole House. motions for bi 
1, re was 
HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Thursday, Api il 26, 18 | 
MINUTES.] Bills. Read a third time:—Clergy R f 
( 
Great Yarmoutn lt 
Willshere said, that he begeed to eall the} tion w 
attention of the House toa discussion which | ¢ m | 
had taken place yesterday evening, con- y1 t in b 
nected with the Great Yarmouth election. | Tier f 
A petition had been presented by aright hon 
Gentleman opposite, from Mr. Baker, the dis 
agent of the petitioners against the return li Hou 1H 
in which it was alleged, that Mr. Barth, 
the mayor, and returning officer, bad ab- 
sented himself with the poll-books, in order rd 
to defeat the cage of the petition } ‘1 
to his (the hon. Member’s) astenishment Ir. 
the first person whom he met this even 
on coming to the House, was Mr. B it 
himself, who assured him that he had | 
no intention to evade the onder of tl Mr. G ] 
House. To his own knowledge, Mr. Barth | the 1 Lord 
was very largely engaged in busin ill over 
the country, and obliged, inc jucne tt! 
to pass very suddenly from one pl! { d le 1) 
another; but he was quite convin hat | and in t 
Mr. Barth would be the last person to | duti 1 t i 
do anything in the slightest way dis- { ( 
honourable, or tending to defeat the cours eced 
of justice. er | njoved 
Subject dropped. | as id always « 
; accoral to i 
Business or Tue Lord J le iti | mode 
Russell rose to move, that for one month | opportunities to 
from and after the 14th of May, an addi- | jament to qu nt 
tional day in the week should be appro-| and to bring forw 
ptiated to Orders of the Day. I[t was a| they thought fit 
matter of considerable consequence, that House This was |} 
both Houses of Parliament should have | say, that the motion 
full time to consider the various measures jhad a direct tendenc 
that were brought before them; and it} Gentleman who migh 
was very desirable, that when measures of | attention of the H 
great importance were under discussion, a | « y matter of int 
full attendance of the Members of either | tuents, or to any cla 
House should be insured. This very de- | or te the publie gen 
sirable object had been defeated, to some | from bringing it f 
extent, for several years past, owing tothe | bringing it forward in 
lateness of the period at which measures | peated, if the m 


of the very greatest importance had been | tendency would be, to 


It was well | questions of such a nature, until a period 
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when the grievance respecting which no- | He hoped, therefore, that the noble Lord 


tice of motion had been given, would be 
totally past remedy. He was quite aware 
that, towards the close of a Session, this 
practice had frequently obtained, and it 


of the noble Lord came too early, when 
they were in the very heat of the Session, 
and when, as he had said, Members were 
most numerous and assiduous in 
attendance. There might be, as he believed 


there was, much business on the books of 


the House; but why this mode of remed 


Parliament had now been sitting 
November, and he would say, that if Go- 
vernment had used due diligence, they 


since 


would reconsider his proposition, and not 
attempt, thus early, to amend a regulation 
of the House, which had passed no longer 


‘ago than the early part of the Session ; 
might then be right or not, but the motion | 


their | 


would have been able to bring forward, at | 
an earlier period of the Session, those | 


measures which yet remained for consi- 
deration, They were arrived almost at the 


beginning of May, yet no financial state- | 


ment had been made on the part of the 
Government; and very few even of the 
estimates had passed; and he thought it 
was too 


come down seeking a remedy for the exist- 


much that Government should | 


ing state of things in this motion, instead | 


of having begun, as it was their duty to 
have done, at the beginning of the Session, 


to bring forward the important business of 


the country. 


but more especially since, as the noble Lord 
had stated, Government would ouly gain 
three days by the change, he did hope that 
they would not seck to impose additional 
restrictions on a regulation which was al- 
ready very strict. 

Colonel Davies said, that the delay in 
proceeding with Government Bills pro- 
cecded in some measure from the motions 
relative to foreign aftairs and to Lord 
Durham’s mission, which had occupied 
the time of the House. Of this, however, 
he was far from complaining, as it was un- 
doubtedly the right of Members to bring 
forward motions condemning the policy of 
which they disapproved, and it tended to 
the interest of the country, that these mo- 
should be brought forward. — Ile 
thought, however, that in the present state 
of the public business, unless hon. Mem- 
bers were prepared to sit till August o1 
September, they must be prepared to give 
up the day, as suggested by the noble 


tions 


| Lord. 


Sir J. Graham begged to submit to the | 


Hlouse, that this motion would interfere 


with the notice of motion which he had | 


placed on the book, respecting a subject 
to which he was most anxious to call the 
attention of the House—he meant the 
proceedings at the late and preceding Rox- 
burghshire elections, as transactions had 
taken place there, which it seemed to him 
especially necessary should be brought 
under the consideration of the House. He 
entirely agreed with his right hon. Friend, 
the Member for the University of Cam- 
bridge in what had fallen from him re- 
specting the character of this attempt on 
the part of Government, at engrossing 
to themselves those opportunities which 
independent Members had hitherto enjoyed 
of bringing forward questions of import- 
ance; and he must say, that he hoped it 
would not be submitted to by the House. 
He would not wish to look at this question 
with reference to his own side of the House 
merely, but he would appeal to the hon, 
Member for Kilkenny, and all hon. Mem- 
bers on the other side, who were uncon- 
nected with Government, whether this was 
a fitting, proper, or even conyenient course ? 


Lord John Russell could do no more, in 
answer to the two right hon. Gentlemen 
who lad spoken on the opposite side, than 
to repeat what he had said on introducing 
the motion—that complaints had been 
made in the other House of Parliament, 
that measures came up to them for consi- 
deration at a period of the Session, when 
Members of neither House were in sufh- 


| ciently numerous attendance to give op 


portunity for a due consideration of such 
measures, and therefore measures of great 
importance were not rejected on the ground 
of their merits, but postponed to another 
year, in order to get time for further con- 
sideration. Now, he must say he thought 
that if this were true, the House of Com- 
mons were bound to remove this ground of 
objection; and if, on the other hand, any 
persons made this an excuse to get rid of 
measures which they did not like, then 
the House had equal reason to take mea- 
sures to do away with that excuse. He 
wished, that it might no longer be said, 
that Government brought forward mea- 
sures to which there was no time for giving 
due consideration. With respect to what 
had been said of the negligence of Go- 
vernment in not bringing forward import- 
aut public measures at an early period of 
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the Session, he wished it to be considered 
that in the year before last, the great 
questions of Municipal Corporations, and 
tithes had been considered in that House, 
and bills sent up to the other House, where 
they were rejected, it being understood, 
that both Houses were ready to reconsider 


those measures. This was the case in th 
year before last, and last year those mea- 
sures had again come before them, witl 
the addition of the Poor Relief Bill for 


Ireland; he therefore considered, tl 
the present year, they had in 
avery great and unusual accumu 
business. But what had the y gone throug 
in the former part of the Session? Why 
first they had the settlement of the 
list; then they had the measures 
out of the very important affairs of the in- 
surrection in Canada; they had late! 
bill for amendment of the act of ab 
tion of slavery, and pointing out and sup- 


vine the means by which it was to be 
. 


carried into effect; they had had this bu- 
siness, he wished ft to be remarked, in the 
present Session in addition to the mea- 


sures on which they had before legislated. 
Then the Irish Poor Relief Bill had 
ceived a very full discussion and consider- | 
ation, having occupied five or six weeks ; | 
then some progress had been made in the | 
Tithes (Ireland) Bill, and the Municipal | 
Corporations (Ireland) Bill, the Plurali- | 
ties, and Clergy Residences Bills, the Be- 


Te- 


l 
} 
U 4 


nefices in Cathedrals Bill, in various mea- | 
sures for the better administration of jus 

tice, and in other measures of very great | 
importance which were before the House. 


Looking at these circumstances, he did 
not think the Government could be said | 
to have delayed the conduct of any im- | 
portant business, and he must say, also, 
that Members in general had this Session, 
paid very great attention to the business 
of the House. The proposition he had 
made, he considered to which 
would prove a very important benefit, if it 
enabled them to send up to the Ho 
Lords the great measures to which he ha 
referred ata period when that House woul 
have June and July forthe consideration | 
ofthem. If the House agreed to the mo- 
tion, it was likely, he thought, that te 

| 


be one 


use 


eC ¢ 


9 


measures he had mentioned, might be 
passed this Session; if they did not agree 
to it, then Government ought not to b 
accused of not proceeding with them | 
rapidly enough. | 
Mr. Hume said, the consequence of | 


en 
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ld be, that the 


agreeing to this motion wou 
Goverument would give uotice, and prob- 
ably bring on nothing. If the noble 
Lord would give notice, and on doing 
so, pledge himself to bring forward his 
motion on the day fixed, then he would 
1p] t tl motiol for e were Se. 
veral measures of ¢ ernment, which he 
vas very anxious to see pi ceeded with. 
But if th ble Lord would not give 
s pledge, then he must vote 
0 mot ; he thought that 
there was \ h im t objection 
wl ved bv t right 
| Gent oppostt avast Ce 
\ ent cr] ne ill the time to 
themselves venting individuals 
) i | ms of im- 
portan t their Col ts or the 
pub it | 
MI S/ served, that there was 
one consideration which was not, in his 
pinion, an unimportant on id which 
would | ably induce tl House to 1C- 
cede to the noble Lord’s | position. It 
had | » sta 1 in noth pl the 
House of Lords, that the Irish Corpo- 
ration Bill, the Irish Tithe Bill, and the 
Irish Poor law Bill would be bv them 


considere 


that the Irish Corporation Bill would 
not be passed unless the other bills 
were laid before them at the same time 
It followed, there fore, that if they sent 
l only one ot those measure thie 
1 ls would come to the resolution 
which they had already announced, of 
pe tpo } it till he other tw re l 
them. It was necessary, therefore, that 
the three measures should go up toge- 
ther to the other House, and after they 

lispos 1 of there ind they should 
( ne back to this lfouse, there would 
be ample time for their reconsideration 
For th reason, if for no ther he 
would support th proposition r th 


Su Peel shot Id his vote 
against the proposition of the noble Lord. 
He was quite certain, that if th Ilouse 
sanctioned the precedent, sought to be 
laid down in this instance, they would be 
appealed to next year to pass a similar 
me. The noble Lord said, they had done 


nothine but considered bills, and that there 


} 
was a Session in which the busilicss 


of legislation occupied so much of the at- 
tention of tl House. He said,—See 


what important bills we have been consi 


ic 
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dering; the Canada Bill, the Slavery 
Amendment Bill, and the Irish Poor-law 
Bill. Now, considering that they had 
discussed these without any 
party spirit, he thought they ought to have 
ter reward than restricting them 
14th of May next, to only one 
day for the discussion of other than Go- 
vernment measures. The noble Lord’s 
proposition was an attempt to deprive in- 
dependent Members of the 
ortunity of bringing 


asures on the 


neasures 


some bet 
after the 


p d can- 
nly two cd: ys left 
open to them. For at the commencement 
of the 
posed a new restriction 
unknown 
the House, by not allowing them to oc- 
cupy the notice fourteen 
days. In consequence of that restriction, 
limiting the giving of notices to a fortnig! 
it was altogether impossible to know the 
intentions of hon. Members from an in- 
spection of the notice-book alone. 
merly, they might see the 


forward at 


vassing me 


Session, the Government had im- 


yefore that time 


| 
-book more than 


notice-book 


crowded with motions for days long dis- 
tant. But now the case was different; 
and the Government, not content with 


having sueceeded at the beginning of the 
Session in limiting the giving of notices 
to a day not more distant than a fortnight 
now came forward, and endeavoured to 
impose an additional restriction. He was 
quite sure, that the House would not have 
acquiesced in the first 
they had had any idea that it was to be 
followed up by the present proceeding. 
that there 
courage the 
of motions by inde- 

he only night on 
ht forward, ques- 
and the most 


1 
> Wl 


He could not avoid perceiving 
was a growing tendency to dis 
bringing forward 
pende nt sini mbers. Ont 
which were usually broug 
tions of the greatest interest, 
paramount 
try, Government pro) sed to give 
own business preceds nee, and to limit the 
right of fulland free Consi- 
dering that they had 
lately to the rislation— 
that a restriction had been 
1 by her Minis- 


importance to the ole coun. 


their 


devoted themselves 


reat business of | 
considering 
already impos¢ 
ters upon the right of givin 
considering, that every facility had 
been aflorded to the Governme nt, towards 
carrying on the public business, be must 
protest against the establishment of a 
precedent shutting out all discussion upon 
the policy of the Government. There 

as he be ‘fore observe rd, 


AT 
iayesty s 
notices — 


le 
alsa, i 


was, 


agreat tendency on 


upon independent Members of 


arrangement, if 


{ COMMONS} 


House of the | 
lhe would 


noble 
| What was the cause ? 


'no rei 
t, |ruptly or prematurely terminated before 


For- 


| discussion, it 


| wares, 
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the part of the Government to abridge 
the privilege of discussion enjoyed by in« 
dependent Members of the House, and in- 
deed the arguments made use of in sup- 
port of the proposition applied with equal 
force to iimiting discussion to only one 
day. Ifthe learned Commissioner oppo- 
site, he begged pardon, he meant the hon, 
Member for Tipperary, thought the Cor- 
poration Bill, or the Tithe Bill was con- 
with the Poor-law Bill, perhaps, 
ask the noble Lord why they 
were not to be brought forward earliet 
l4th of May? The Tithe Bill 

fixed for the 30th of April, 
stponed at the desire of the 
Lord himself until the 14th of May. 
Hearing no indi- 
ny such intention, and knowing 
ison why the Session should be ab- 


nected 


than the 
was originally 
but it was po 


cation of 


the entire business of the country was dis- 
posed of, he (Sir Robert Peel) must pro- 
lest against establishinga precedent which 
might be readily appealed to on a future 
oceasion by a Government stronger than 
the present, and which avowedly 
founded upon some imaginary necessity 
for despatch. 

Lord John Russell said, that with re- 
gard to the postponement of the Tithe 
Bill, which had been alluded to by the 
right hon. Baronet, he had only to say, 
that it appeared to him that when one 
measure had been fora long time under 
was better to bring it to a 
close, than distract the attention by bring- 
ing forward other measures concurrently. 
Cherefore it that he proposed the 
third reading of the Irish Poor-law Bull, 
on the day when Irish Members were likely 
to be present, 


was 


was, 


There were at present only 
two days, Mondays and Fridays, on which 
the Government could bring forward mea- 
By measures, he meant not only 
bills, but also the supplies for the year. 


hae lering the present state of the busi- 


ness of the House, he must say, that it was 
difficult to proceed satisfactorily with more 
than one or two measures at a time, unless 
an additional day were allowed. The 
right bon. Baronet opposite, (Sir Robert 
Peel) seemed to think, that the proposi- 
tion for limiting notices of motions was an 
innovation, aud that they formerly existed 
in great frequency and number. Now, 
when he sat at the opposite side of the 
Ilouse, he recollected that there were com- 
paratively few notices of motions, and 
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these were given not to embarrass the Go- 


vernment, or interrupt the progress of 


public business. If the proposition did 
not meet the wishes of the House, he 
would not press it. He must say, that the 
proposition not being pressed, and the: 
being only the dav: allowed at present t 
the Government tc brine forward mea 
sures, it must hapy 
the greatest importance could not pass tl 
House before the latter end of July, and 
they would then be rejected in the ot! 
House on the former plea, that there was 
not sufficient time for consideration, thus 
creating arrears of busines: 
Session, and making it a matter of trium 
that the Government had not been able t 
carry their own measures, 

Motion withdrawn. 

Prison 
Russell moved for leave to 
for the better ordering of prisons. This 
was the supplement of a | 


been introduced in another House by a 
noble Friend of his; accordin 
inspectors of prisons had been appointed 
and various other acts had bee 
which, however, he was induced to think 
might be amende d. This bill enabled tl 
councils of cities and boroughs to visit 
gaols in the same way as magistrates at 
quarter sessions were now enabled. It 
provided for the sey 
classes of prisoners ; that was to say, t 


n suv geste 


ration of dtlerent 


those who were committed for misdemea- 
nors only (but who very often, he 

ted, were persons of as depraved habits as 
those who were felons) should be classifi 


and separated from the felons. Another 


object which he had in view was to di 
away altogether with the practice (whic! 
he considered to } most erroneou 
principle) of employing prisoners as oth 
In prisons, Such a sysiem, no 


that which existed of employing a cert 
number of convict 
within the gaols, might be said to be or 

of practical economy, but it was, in his 
le which 
could be devised, and undoubtedly in its 
working gave rise to the worst conse- 
quences, 
ceed upon, that those who had been con- 
victed of crime should possess any power 
over their fellow-prisoners, 


opinion, the worst possible princip 


It was a bad principle to pro- 


Those crimi- 
nals who were the friends of these office rs, 


who were, in fact, inspectors, were treated 


with unmerited kindness, whilst less un- 


sappen, that measures of | 
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deserving individuals encountered very 


different treatment. There were various 
othe! provisions in the bill which it would 
be better to discuss when the bill should 
be before them. tHe would now move for 
| \ to brin 1 a bill for the bette: 

i li ud, that t re could be no 

( t what that vy o pract | 
I jit | hn th I ilat i ot 

} { th first p! e, 

iI tin had been 
( Vi 1 Ci i ‘vants 
He d to 

ix th l i \ I iY 
meant carry out 1 superit 
t power OV pri S i cul 
rormity ¢ t SCS. H 
lieved, | \ rful ind 
St ! Lu ! S DY 
t Gov t, it woul impossible to 
prevent ma of t 1 which did 
OF Opinion that the 
wh subieet of prison reguiation ought 
to | i tin ti i i th secretary ol 
“tot na tha 1 untiorm svstem of pl 
t and regulation should be followed 


throughout all the different gaols of the 


1 the noble Lord to 


recollect the resolutions which had been 

d b th ct mM whi h 

had been at if by th ble Lord 

Hit el \ n id ib t 1 ps d 

nee the report of t ttee had 

erin 


t. i report of 
t ( } oy 
] 
{ haw na ! to pri- 
oft that 
‘ ( taxen 
condl 1e | carry 
s object ( it w be neces 
ry to i 1 « fain 
sul t| le ford 
had ( es aence Ww 
mnorities w, t n 01 
this correspondens had an excel/ent op- 
> } 
ortunity to establish the best 1 lel of 
ison aiscipt Ile the there was 
» One ho we d ainbit, that our 
1 
l id of | ( ol retorm 


| 

kingdom, 

Mr. Haves 

a were the nurseries of crime. Let the : 

Central Criminal Court be made the seat 

of the experiment which had been sug- 
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gested. 
progress of this bill, but he must say, it 
did not go far enough, It gave a certain 
power which might not be exercised—it 
gave a power to the magistrates at the 
quarter sessions, which practically would 
not tend one single step towards the re- 
form of prison discipline. But it was im- 
portant that this change of system should 
be made on a general and important scale ; 
and if such should be the opinion of the 
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House, let them have a good prison bill. 
Ile would here call the attention of the 
House to the great importance of an im- 
proved system of police. From criminal 
returns which had been made from the 
office of the Secretary for the Home De- 
partment, he found this important fact, 


that out of forty counties there was an 
increase of crime in the case of thirty- 
three. In eight of these counties this in- 
crease exceeded thirty per cent.; in nine 
counties it was between twenty and thirty 
per cent. ; in ten it was from ten to twenty, 
and the only two counties in which there 
was stated to be a decrease of crime was, 
in the counties of Middlesex and Surrey. 
He attributed this circumstance to the 
better administration of justice, and to 
the very improved state of the police. He, 
therefore, thought, that the whole subject 
was well worthy of the attention of Go- 


vernment. He wanted much to know 
what were the intentions of the noble 
Lord with reference to the resolutions of 


he had alluded. 
whether this 
measure proposed for 
the improvement of prisons. Tle under- 
stood, that the noble Lord intended to 
refer this and other bills to a Select Com- 
mittee. He must say, that a Committee 
on the subject of prisons having been ap- 
pointed by the House of L ords—inspect ors 
having nominated, who had made 
their report —information having beeu ob- 
taincd from Commissioners in France, 
America, Prussia, and Belgium, and all 
this information being in the hands 
many hon. Members, it would be 
time to go over the same ground, and he, 
therefore, hoped, that the Lord 
would reconsider his proposition, as it was 
of the utmost importance at once to give 
practical knowledge to those who had not 
had an opportunity of obtaiming it. 
Captain Boldero said, th was one 
point connected with prison discipline on 
which he wished to offer a few words. He 


the Committee, to which 
Let the Ilouse understand 
was to be the only 


been 


noble 


ere 


of 
loss of 


§COMMONS} 


He wished not to impede the| 


this, 


| fact to s 
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had taken the trouble to visit several 
prisons in this great metropolis, in order to 
ascertain what was the system adopted 
with regard to military offe ders. He found 
eighty of those persons in some gaols 
without labour; in other prisons there 
were ten and twenty kept to hard labour. 
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But such was the eae of uniformity of 
system, that no court-martial could be 
satisfied as to those who were kept without 
labour, or as to those who were really kept 
hard lab Now, in the P ntiary 
at nard labour. ‘Now, in the renitentiary, 
as far as regarded the extreme cleanliness 
of the gaol, and ‘the uniformity of heat 


it 
On 


conveyed that vast building, 
reflected the highest poe credit 
those who had the superintendence of the 
prison. Then there a tly-wheel for 
raising which was no hard labour 
military m In the Cold-Bath-fields, 
on the contrary—which he had also visited 
—the prisoners worked severely. 
if a court-martial sentenced a man to hard 
labour, and he was sent the Peniten- 
tiary, their object was, in a great de 
defeated. Ue was, however, satisfied 
that if the noble Lord would establish 
a uniformity of practice with regard to 
military offenders, he would do away with 
the cruel torture of flogging. He had 
taken a lively interest in the management 
of prisons, and he thought the punishment 
of women on the treadmill ought to be 
abolished. No man, who had not wit- 
nessed the effects of that punishment, 
could judge of it. He had watched the 
working of the treadmill on a day in 
March last, and stopped till the men upon 
it were relieved. Every man, as he came 
off the wheel (and many them very 
hearty able-bodied persons), iunmediately 
sat himself down, and commenced wiping 
the sweat from his brow, though it was an 
extremely cold day. He mentioned this 
how, that the labour on the tread- 


was 
W at r, 
for en, 
Thus, 


to 


of 


wheel was very severe, and, therefore, he 
wished it done awav with in the case of 
women. He at the crimes, gener- 


ally speaking, of which women had been 
were receiving 
stolen goods, and passing bad coin. 
were all crimes of a very grave nature, yet 
he did not think that many of these indi- 
viduals’ characters were to be held in so 
degraded a light as those of men who had 
been committed for housebreaking, 
tended, in many instances, with maltr 

ment of persons. [le found, 
reports the subject of 


convicted, shop- fing, 


The se 


at- 
eat- 

by various 
ptisons 


on in 
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each prison support itself by the work done 
by the prisoners ; and those persons wh 
contracted to feed the 
that they attended t 
there be but one uniform line of pun 


m 


ment throughout the whelk country for 
military offenders, and let tl 

be made aware of the exact punishm 
which would be awarded tor each parts 
lar offence. It would be al pl | 


of advantage, that in case of court 
the officers composing them should 
aware what prisons were set apart f 
separate confinement of military offenders 
Lord John Russell concurred in som 
the suggestions thrown out by 
officer, particularly as to that respectii 
uniformity of sentence in cases 
military offence. He had intended to 
meet the difficulties of the case by the 
troduction of a bill limiting a particular 
prison, or part of a prison, to t 
of confining military offenders under the 
superintendence of a suitable ins 
the whole, at the same time, to be 
to the contro! of the gaoler in chief. With 
reference to the suggestions thrown out in 


favour of the prison discipline in the gaols 
of the United States, he must say he would 
never lend his influence to sanction a sys- 
tem of such extreme severity as that 


adopted by the American Government in 
this respect. He was not at all disposed 
though favourable to the separate s\ 
after conviction, to build a 4 rison upon t 
plan of the Commissioners, for the use of 
the city of London, although they 
not of themselves likely to adopt the 1 
lution to build one upon that plan. Tk 
was extremely anxious to efleet som 
valuable improvement in the discipline of 
prisons ; but he would not, by propo 
asystem which must be very ¢ 
experiment, raise an alarm and oppositio 
that might defeat the benevolent objects 
which he trusted were yet aitainab! 
Motion agreed to, and leave given to 
bring in the Bill, 


JuvENILE Orrenpers.} Lord John 
Russell proceeded to move for leave to 
bring in a Bill for establishing a prison for 
Juvenile Offenders. 

Sir Eardley Wilmot said, it was evident | 
that the object of the noble Lord, in 
making this proposition, was to secure 
young offenders from the contamination to 
which they were at present exposed by 
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preventing the evil of extensive crim 3 
the noble Lor 0, he would : 
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idleness; and this want of employment 
he combination of workmen, 
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was owing to 
who pre 


i 


{ 
vented their masters from 


taking 
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out, the 
vainst it, 
aracter, and 


but if laree sent 
feeling of the colonies would be a 


to them a penal cl 


more than a certain number of appren- | they would object to receive a part of our 
tices | population who wet uinted by crime, 
Mr. Gibson would observe, that the | and diseraced by the sentence of a jurv, 
i! spectors of prisons had id, that prison He ag | with all who treated the subject 
discipline would be of little use to juvenile Ja totally different with respect to the trial 
offenders, unless they were furnished with | and subsequent treatment of children from 
some resource of which they might avail} that of adults, inasmuch as the former 
themselves in obtaining a livelihood after} were of ana ot old enouch to discern 
their discharge, for they were immediately } as to ¢] es t con ted; whilst 
besieved by their old acquaintance und | tl ter ! net who hada 
without such resource tl would ion} tendency to crim d en th came 
return to their old babit lo thin! ut of gaol wer attached te tha 
cflecting perfect reformation was 0 with the heat t » their character 
ary; but it was only right to provide some | they fell | to their former practices 
resources of gaining a subsistence for those | But with respect to many of the hil- 
who had been confined, many of whom} dren, he had no reason to say, that ther 
were abandoned by their parents, or were | were \ than others, except from the 
orphans, d serted by the ; friends, and | education given them by their parents to 
in his opinion it would be best secured by | make tl crin urce of profit to 
some systel m of volunt ary emirration. He themsel S, It | ipp a too olten im 
thought well of the asylum of Captain | voluntary asylums that when the juvenil 
Brenton, at Hackney-wick, where there | offenders were discharged, som parent, 
was not the degradation of the treadmill ; r relative, o1 person belonging to them, 
but in spite of all those excellent rezula. | took them and held cut every inducement, 
tions, unless some kind of emigration were | such as food, &c., which children could 


adopted, the children confine d there would 


return to their old habits on being dis- 
charged. 
found themselves proscribed : 
lost their characters, 

they had of gaining a livelihood was in the 
colonies. He hoped the noble Lord (J. 
be prepared to carry out 


the y had 


‘ 


stion of the inspectors of prisons, 
for he ice that the only method 
rendering the reform of prisoners at all 
permanent, 

Lord . Russell said, th: 
jor hia ad alluded to the inspe ctors of 
must state what had 
state at a later period of the 

l. He agreed wit ith them in what t] ley 
had said respecting juvenile but 
it was clear that the condition of 
pardon should be, that after their con 
finement in an as sylum they should emi- 
grate or be removed to some colony which 
was nota penal settlement. He had been 
some time in attempting a scheme of this 
kind after considering what had been done 
hitherto by Captain Brenton and others, 
and he had been in communication with 
the wert 


such 


the su 


} 


if since the non 


offenders, 


colonies who 
apprentices. if it 
xfent by Govern 


would be obtained 


individuals in 
willing to take 


were done to a certain « 


advantages 


ment, creat 


| not resist, 
Children who had been in gaol | 


and the only means | 


if they would 
and make it a source of profit to their em- 
ployers. With regard to numbers of them, 
if they could be removed to such asylums 
as that at Parkhouse, and be taucht to 


ref 
persist In crime, 


follow some occup tions, they might then 
emigrate to the colonics, and effectual 
reformation might take place. But he 


to the reforma 
only hoped to 


was not very sanguine as 


unde r 
he n. Mi 


k had sai I, he felt con 


» who wer a cere 


mber 


for Warwi siderable 


difficulty upon measures of that sort, and 
he was therefor re unwilling to risk any 


attempt, he 


their | 


was anxious to see 
kind established. \ 

tely raised, for it had 
recently happened to him to receive re- 
commendations from the Recorder, the 


Chairmen of Quarter Se ren 


something of the 
difficulty had 


and others, 
that certain children should be confined in 
the Penitentiary, as they considered the 
country prisons too bad for them, and he 
had according] 1 to send them 
thither; but, atthe same time, he must Say 
that he did not think ita fit place for those 
of a tende age, fo. although the labour 
yet they had opportunities 
of exercise and of On 
therefore, he 


y been inducee 


} 
Was Hight, not 


out-door work. 


this aceount. wished {fo ser 


4 

tion of adults; he | 

tain age. As to what tl 
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that in the 


established such places as 

of Wight, where those who wh 
might follow some occupatio 
influence their future life, pre 
for an industrious course, and 1 
free from those inducements which led t 


Isle 


confines 
woul 


of that 


| 
the commission of crim 
Sir PR. Peel said, that it was possible to 

make a great Improvement in the punish- 
ment of juvenile oftenders before thei 
viction. Ue thought the proreet of the 

noble Lord was very satis{ ie Du 
same time it did t 
remedy the evil. In] { 
evil arose from the ¢ } t 

juvenile offenders in pri ! hat t 
real contamination was ulre bet 
their tri il ; but, at the ime 


impossible not to see, that a great difficulty 
iInterpose 


down by the hon. Baronet (Sir BE. Wilmot) 


toa satisfactory arrangement. 


entirely concurred in the re 


ind thought it most Important that iN 
reform should be I di , that thes youn 
offenders might be saved from th ' con- 
tamination of a prison. It might ! 
dithcult to consider whether there should 
be a new jurisdic tion to which they should 


} 
ls oflenders: 


the tr 


submit 
only 


but it 


of juvenile 


was C contemplating it that 


they could Spon discover the means of | 


effecting it: they agreed that it could 
be done, the age of the offender must be 
ascertained before the trial; but supposing 
twelve years : be the limit, 
might then be said that they wer depriv- 
ing jave nile offenders of t] 


of age to if 


antares 


of a jury which older delinquents possessed ; 
and besides this, the plea might be urged 
that they were above the age prescribed, 
in which ease there we wis be great dith- 


culty in ascerta ‘uth. Now it 
seemed to be always thoug h t that juve nile 
oflenders committed only small offences ; 
but this was, in his opin 
take, for that class there were 
some of the most formidable villains with 


n, a great mis- 


amongst 
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effect a distinction between those bovs 
who were guilty of slight pilfering and 
others who had nmitted eater otlences 
but this was the diffe ilty of t case lt 
ld have been satisfactory to hear from 
ble Lord (J. Russell) that with his 
i! s of official experience he saw 
vay clearly through this diffi ult) and 
th the hon. Member for Warwick, 
{ had great experience as a magis 
uld prot t en y ol 
| 
by wl he woul 
( v, 
Ul 
ir. Hume said, that if s took as 
uch } to prevent crin it did t 
ime, ft advant would \ 
At pi nt, ¢ half of th 
1 tr hildren 
ymmitted it, and tl if. 
{ vas stion f so much 
1 ’ m of ed tion, and 
tit inued unt =. inded as 
wel th all kinds of allure 
nt to idler and crime, was it fair to 
pect any other result than that which 
vas actually met with ? 
Mr. Hawes said, that the Bill was valu- 
ble as far as it went, but that it would 
have been better had it contained a_pro- 
vision for young Offenders after their dis- 
ch irge from punishing nt 
Mr. Yates thought, that the experiment 
sending juvenile offend ; emigrants 
to the colonies had been successful with 
el eri t t] who were under four- 
rs i ave HH rejoiced at the 
1 \ hi h | vd t been explained to the 
Lfouse by the noble Lord, and he hoped 
that everv county in Eneland would have 
the | netit of Its op ratio! 
Leave oive 


Erection Prririo. Sir Robert 
which honesty had to contend. The best | Pee/, in undertaking to consider 
way to treat a majo rity of them was to] amendment of the law with reference 
hand them over to a summary jurisdiction| to the trial of controverted El 
and save them from gaol; but then, if| Petitions, had taken the course ks most 
such a jurisdiction cou NY) | be provided, it | probably any other person would have 
would be said that there was no reason | pursued under similar circumstances, and 
why every case should not be submitted to | had considered the whole process adopted 
it. It would be said too, that there was with respect to election petitions from the 
not ¢ \ publicity of trial, or the advant wes | first st p to the last—from the original 
ofa jury, and that juvenile offenders were j ent ring into recoenizanees to the finai 
not entitled to the same advantage as} taxation of cost nsequent upon the tet 
older ones. He wished it was possible to mination of the inquiry In the course of 


| | 

: 
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considering the progress of such a pro- 
cecding it appeared to him that there 
law which ought to 


were obscurities in the 

be cleared up, and which he thought 
might be cleared up without much diffi- 
culty-—cleared up, too, in such a way as 
to lead to a considerable diminution of 
the uncertainty as well the expense 


consequent upon the present mode of pro- 
eceding. He thought, that the motion 
with which he should conclude would not 
in any way interfere with any other mca- 
that might be in the conte mplation of 
he House; because whatever tribunal the 
Jiouse might think proper to appoint for 
the trial of controverted elections, he be- 
lieved there would still remain an | 
necessity for improy ing the law respec ting 
entering into recognizances and the 
taxation of costs. Whether the tribunal 
which was to have the power of deciding 
upon controverted elections were to bea 
tribunal selected from the Members of 
that House, or whether it were to be com- 


sure 
f 


equ 


tiie 


posed of persons who had no direct con- } 


nexion with Parliament, he apprebended 
that some recognizances would always be 
required 
lodged against the return of any the 
Members of the House. In that case his 
motion would be useful, because it would 

end to amend and improve the law upon 
a point upon which it was at present de- 
cidedly defective. He avowed at 
outset that his great object in proposing 


ihe appointment ofa select Committee re- | 


specting the costs and recognizances inci- 
dental to the trial of controverted elect 
petitions would be to diminish, if possible, 
the chance of an appeal to the House 
itself. These were subordinate 
and comparatively of very minor imports 
but they were matters quite unfit 
for the consideration of a popular assembly, 
Liassed in a considerable degree as such 
an assembly must at all times be by party 
fecling and party spirit. If they coul ld so 
clear the law that there should be no ne- 
ssity for an appeal to the House with 
rezard to the subordinate points of the 
sufficiency of security, or the extension of 
time, they would wisaate , he thought ma- 
terially in diminishing the influence of 
party spirit, upon the subsequent proceed - 
ings. In entering upon this subject he 
felt it to be absolutely necessary, from 
considerations both of policy and justice, 
argument of every vestige ot 


party spirit, and to throw out no reflections 


ion 


ance, 


{to dive St his 


{COMMONS} 


_might not be entered into afterwards. 
cases where petitions were | 


| occurred in which the 


the | 
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that might be distasteful to gentlemen on 
either side of the House; but he thought he 
mightventure te say, that all who recollected 
the discussions which had taken place upon 
the Pontefract, Bodmin, Dublin, Ipswich, 
Sligo, and Portarlington election petitions 
in the course of the present Session—all 
who recollected the debates and decisions 
which had been come to by the House 
upon those cases—would admit, that it 
must be desirable to prevent, if possible, 
the necessity of an appeal to the whole 
body of the House. He thought they 
night do so, by clearing off some of the 
obscurities which at present blemished the 
statute of 9th George Ist, by which these 
proceedings were regulated. He wished it 
to be observed, that he confined his mo- 
tion exclus ively to the recognizances and 
to the taxation of costs. The law pro- 
vided, that the recognizances should be 
entered into before the Speaker, but left 
it uncertain as to whether the sufficiency 
of the security should be established be- 
fore the recognizances were entered into, 
or whether the inquiry upon that point 
Out 
of this doubt many difficulties had arisen. 
In the course of the present Session a case 
surety, wishing to 
give his recognizance, but, at the same 
time, foreseeing that it would not be con- 
venient to him to be called upon to esta- 
blish his sufficiency, applied to the 
Speaker to receive his security, leaving it 
afterwards to be determined whether that 
security were sufficient or not. The 
Speaker most properly refused to accede 
to the request ; but the very circumstance 


of the application being made, showed 
matters, | 


that the law upon the point was equivocal, 
and, therefore, required to be amended. 
He thought it most advisable that some 
short enactment should be introduced to 
clear up all doubt upon the subject, or 
that those who hereafter would have to 
determine upon these subordinate points 
might do so without the necessity of 
appealing to the body of the House. A 
simplification of the law, a clear manifesta- 
tion of the intention of the Legislature 
upon these minor points, would be attended 
with great advantage to those who in- 
tended honestly, and would also have a 
great tendency to diminish unnecessary 
expense, 
sions they 
sent Ses 
the Pontefract case. 


One of the most painful discus- 
) had had in the course of the pre- 
sion was that which arose out of 
The law required not 
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only that the sufficiency of the surety] respect to the sums whieh they w 
should be ascertained by examination ~}) eceive. The law provided, that, unl 
not only, that the place of residence, should | | oA parties agreed between themselves, t 
be given for the purpose of ascertaining | taxation of costs should be referred to an 
who the party was—but it also required | officer of that House, or to « f th 
that “additions” to the name and resi-| Masters in Chancery: id if Pil 
dence should be given. Surely this was! ties did not agree, th ( of t 
unnecessary. If the name were kn vera: | ing the costs was found 
and the place of residence known, what | p V I'he fees were ¢ but 
necessity could there be for requiring | it only rizht that he should men 
‘© additions?” In the Pontefract ease, all | that, as far as the taxing bills of : 
the difficulty arose out of the que tion, wh ; t, thre pense had of lat 
ther a tradesman residing in the Regent’s-} much diminished by enabling pal 
park could properly be called a gentleman if th both ag d, ti iel I 
or not. Long and anety discussions often- | an officer of the Hor : that 
times arose out of petty points of eh priderencd had been entered into, th 
description—discussions which amounted | proportion of cases referred to the office: 
to nothing more than a waste of the pub- | of the House was very it as compared 
lic time, and which almost invariably} with the cases referred to Master in 
ended without affording satisfaction to! Chancer Taking adyan f th 
either party. It was most desirable that periel hich had thus 1 illo | to 
the law should be so #mplified to pre-| tl e they migl vise a plan 
vent a recurrence of them for the future.} by which tl Xx] might ill 
Another point for the consideration of the } furtl liminished. An office 1 latel 
Select spree would be the defectiv: en appointed to decide uj x 
form of the recognizance. It had been} penses connected with private bil i 
clearly ares that the forn i of the rec¢ | be liey d th il th iC Otil l i al larved 
nizance, as at present drawn, was defec-| his duty most  satisfacto to all t 
tive, and, consequently, liable to rais | parties immediately concerned, and witl 
disputes. This ought to be remedied. great advantage tothe public. H 
Then some difficulty, or some inconve-}| RK. Peel) wished, therefore, to throw i 
nience had of late years arisen with re- | for consideration whether, as t dl 
spect to the payment of the Master inj such an officer appomted, whose tinv 
Chancery for the duty he had to perform | could not be fully oceupied im determining 
with respect to election petitions. By an the expenses of private bills, it might not 
Act of Parliament, passed at the instance { be well to make him the ju ina 

Lord Brougham, Masters in Chancery | ters of exper connected 
were, he believed, prevented from taking | petiti He (Sir R. Peel) t o 
any fee. The law upon that point oug hit | much advan would result fro: . 
to be cleared up. If it were the intention | ing \ person acting under the general direc- 
of the House that the duty which the | tion of the Speaker, with the power of ap 
Masters in Chancery had to perform, with | pealing to the Speaker upon matters of 
respect to election petitio ns, should be | doubt, and responsible for the decision to 
continued, some provision ont to be! which he might come. He thought, too, it 
made to remove all doubt as to the man- might also be fitting for the Hous 
ner in which they were to be paid. Tle consider whether some new arrangement 
trusted, that the House would be of opinion might not be made with respect to the pay- 
with him that some advantage would {ment of costs. At present, the costs 
sult from a careful revision of all these | were not paid by the parties presenting 


points by a Select Committee. The other} the petition, unless the petition was } 
point to which he should wish to direct | nounced by the Committee to | olou 
the attention of the Committee would be | and vexatious. He (Sir Robert Peel) 
the taxation of costs. There were two main | thought it might very well be open fo 
heads with respect to the costs of election consideration, whether a report from th 
petitions :—First, the legal expenses, being | Committee, that there was no “ pro 
the expenses of solicitors and counsel ;|able or reasonable ground” for the | 
second, the expenses of witnesses. It was| tition might not be sufiicient to impos 
of very great importance to witnesses that | upon the petitioners the payme nt of the 
an early decision should be come to with | costs. He wished the Select Committee 
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to enter only into an inquiry upon these |ings took place in relation to any con 
subordinate matters. He was induced to | tested election, He thought this was a 
move for the appointment of such a Com- | point worthy of the consideration of th 
mittee, because he felt satisfied, that no }|Committee, and he had only risen to 
partial amendment of the present system |express a hope, that it would be at 
——no inquiry which did not embrace the tended to, and to give his cordial sup 
whole of the proceedings upon election pe- | port to the motion of the right hon. 
titions—could possibly be satisfactory. ile | Baronet. 

was anxious, therefore, that this Com-j}| Motion agreed to; the Committce to 
mittee should be appointed for the pur- | be nominated on a future day. 

pose of ascertaining whether the obscuri- | 

ties which existed in the law with respect} Standing 
to these subordinate matters, might notbe | Mr. S. Lefevre, in rising to make the 
cleared up previous to his bringing in the | motion of wl ich he had given notice, felt 


riven notice 
? 
should introduc 
The right hon. Ba. \- 


‘that a Se- 


of which he had 
ening, and which he 
on the I1th of May 
ronet concluded by moving, 
lect Committee be 
the law and practice relating 
tering into recognizances, and the 
ment of costs in the matter of elect 


pay- 
tion pe- 


appointed to consider | 
to the en-} 


titions, and to report thei ir observations | 
thereupon to the House. 
Viscount Howick entirely concurred | 


with the right hon. Baronet opposite in | 
the expediency of devising some plan for | 


the proceedings arising out of 
contested elections more simple, and for 
removing those doubts which existed in 
regard to the law asit now stood. He was 
sure, all must have felt the necessity of 
preventing, by a simpler mode of proceed- 
ing, those appeals to the House collec- 
tively, which had been so common during 
the present Session, and the House, anc 
the country, were deeply obliged to the 
right hon. Baronet for having devoted his 
attention to this important subject. 


rendering 


1 
i 


right hon. Baronet would recollect, that | 
an hon. and learned Member of that 
House, who had left the country for the 


present, had introduced a measure in the 
eatly part of the Session for the improve- 
ment of the tribunal for the trial of con- 
tested elections, several clauses of which 
were intended to remedy some of those 
evils to which the right hon. Baronet had 
alluded. The provisions of that bill were 
worthy of the consideration of the Com- 
mittee which had been moved for, and he 
trusted their attention would be directed 
io the measure. By the bill of his hon. 
and learned Friend it was proposed, in 
order to prevent the presentation of frivo- 
lous or vexatious petitions, yet, at the same 
lime, to throw no obstacle in the way of 


those which were well founded, that a de- 
posit should be made before any proceed- 


The | 


that it 
that the 
Committee which he asked for, should re- 
vise all the standing orders of the House. 
The Committee h had sat last Ses- 


the 


to propose, 


it his to 


was not his intention 


W iii 


sion, had gone over the whole of them, and 
introduced many important improvements 
30 that it was not necessary to go a fai 
into the whole subject. The new stand- 
ing orders, the result of the labours of the 
Committee of last Session, had worked 
well, that although <a irds of 150 private 
bills had been introduced during the pre- 


‘ 
sent Sessi 


ion, there were only three points 
in reference to those bills, in regard to 
which any doubts had arisen. “His ob- 
| ject, therefore, 20 moving for the appoint- 
ment of a Committee, was to have those 
points as to remove all 


| doubts which existed in card to the 
construction of the of the House. 
| There was, however, another point to 


which he proposed the attention of the 
Committee Material 
differences existed between the standing 


should be directed. 


orders of the House of Lords, and the 
standing orders of the House of Com- 
mons, and he wished to assimilate them 


to each other. In regard to railways, 
the standing orders of the House of 
to give 


ne 
Commons required the parties tc 


notice of their intention to apply to 
Parliament for a bill in the months of 
‘ebruary and March, but by the stand- 
Febru 


ing orders of the House of Lords, no- 
tice was required to be given at two 


different periods ; and in consequence of 
this disagreement between the orders of 
the two Houses, great inconvenience was 
entailed upon the parties applying for 
bills. It was therefore important, that 
the orders of the two Houses of Parlia- 

ment should be assimilated on this point, 
and he proposed, that the attention of the 
Committee should be directed to that ob- 


Urdaei 


ject. He therefore be d leave to m rh the ivate Dusit 


i 
that a Select Committee be appo dt yt Let | of | | 
consider the standing orders of the Heuse | credita! it 
of Commons 1 lath tO pris boil! | vas not richt, | that th 
to compare them with tl yi t Hot nmon de} nd 
of Lords, with the view issimil ne tl 
much as the standing rl id le sh ld | riad il any t 


both Houses, ; could devised for remedying the d 
Mr. LTume uid, when pr ) rect 


which had been sent up from t Ve said, that the differenes 


vere brought down from Hous f) be 1 the standing orders of the two 
Lords, clauses were tel ubd i Sul to the per Is | rivil 


manv of which he constiered were us i of pplication to Parliament 
less; yet they wei 
ihat unless they were consented to the | ditheulties, a n productive of much 
Commons, the bill would not pass the ( v ! to tho pa $s WI! bad 
louse of Lords. He thought it worth | embarked in great and important un 

while for 
ther something might not be done to lt the labours of the Comm: 


remedy this evil. vou be t issimilate the orders of tl 


of construing of t orders ) sated fut day 
of the House. \fter what had been 


done by former Committees, be believed, fornt-stock Banxks.] The ( 


that the standing orders were now nearly r of the “wchequer, in movi 
in a perfect state, and that little remained | ¢| e-appointment of the ¢ aa 


to be done but to remove the doubts) Jomt-stock Banks, reminded tl 
which existed as to the construction of a! of the circumstances under which that 
few of them. In regard to the ditiere: Committee hae nated: and that it 
which existed 

of the two Houses, hi as most anxiou joint-stock banki CO! 


that those differences should be removed, | but it re Into the existi ite of 
but, at the same time, he was unwill to | t law with a view to the improveme: 


depart from the order of 1836 in regar f th tem. The Committee pursued 
to notices of private bill Ile thou! labour th tt pan nd indus 


1 1 1} 


it important, that that order should con- | try di the first year, and the several 


tinue in force, and that tl ho s shor t b were in¢ fatizab in th 

be still given in Februar 1 Mareh, and ft dut [t was revived 

he did not doubt, that the House of Lords | in t rse of last vea ne to 

would, when the matter was fairly re- | the « imstances which | » the clo 

sented, consent te te U ( 3; | OF y report w die, 


to those of the House ot Com ms ( Mm { { revive f the ¢ mitt 


this point. tle was perfectiy will to nt + 
‘ 
} 
assent to the appomtment of a Lon 1 it. } ts 


tee, and he woul do In b 


power to render its fabours effectual. Danks; the relation betw 


With regard to what had fallen from the | banks and the public; the transact of 


hon. Member for Kilkenny, he was m the Bank of Eneland in conney vith 


able to say anytninge in I id to ) ¢ veral DI ch KS In 
clauses to which hon. Member ha t DI 
alluded : but, as t subject bad i \ r bearing W 


mentioned, he could not forbear giving | system of Joint-stock bank Phe H 
his testimony to the admirable way in| had pros LT 
which the private business was conduct difficul had 1 ¢ 

in the other House by the nol Lo c 


the Chairman of Committees. But for} stock banks; but that ret ly was only 
the care which that noble Lord bestowed | temporary, because it was deemed incon 


Mr. Po tlett i Was VCIry eiad two i] uses ) 5 LO prevent thie pe SS! 
that something was to be done to remedy t ny ine future. 

the evils which aros Cor tee to be 
Or 
4 
‘ 

3 


ad {COM 


venient and Lo attempt Lo 
settle the qui sticn by plecem al, That 
point, therefore, was res rved for cons!- 
deration. In fact the object of his pre- 
sent motion w: nerely to cause the 


resumption of a task which was 
non. riend 


incomplete. 


ber for Kilkenny, had given notice 
he would move to add to the end of the 
motion, the words, ‘‘also into the state 


generally, the flue- 


of banking in Eng 


tuations in the amount of currency, and 
the causes thereof, sinc December, 1833.” 
Ile would sugeest to his hon. Friend, as 
he did on a former occasion, the propricty 
of bringing on his amendment on a future 


day in the instruction to 


Committee. He would not Ly a single 
word now on the meri ol proposi- 
} } it wonld lead 
tion, vecausi Mme WOUIG ieaad to 
no result if he entered partially into such 
4 
an important aisct ion would 
ODS \ Liic thi non. A 
1 
men Wiio W Gis} tal part in it 
i 
wert not } { \ uid, tocrefore 
iirst m ior ft ippomtment e 
Committe i | would take ea 
Wil hil i} id li 
which pro} tion Drou 
forward 
Mo i ! 
i 
nated subs qucn 
UT! l f 
rom OQ ( 
i. 
t f tl nl 
} 
from } 
alt ( I AN, 
{ Swa ( 1 { l her plac 1 
Marau of », fr bar, Ochterader 
| h t ‘ { M f 
1 of tl Irish Pury v.—-By th 
r f LA ve, fromt iblishers and book 
fort prot igh 
iors I \ { 
( 1 ft \ 
i 4 
t ther ‘ 1 Mal 
n India of ¢ 
inst the Ir n of onal Edu n 
A 
FGAT CANADA | ihe 
Karl of Waachilsea was desirous of ask- 
ing the nobie Viscount a question which 


would be vi y CcaSHV abswered, 


seen ina newspaper of 


Hie had 


that morning, that 


MONS} 


| 
| 

rric 
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legal 


4 adviser had been appointed for the 
governor-general of Canada. Now, 
(Lord Winchilsea) beeged to know whether 
the individual mentioned in that paragraph 
was not the same individual who had been 
at their Lordships’ bar three or four years 
» of shameful adultery’ He 
oped that the public journal to which he 
ad alluded was in error in reporting that 
appoint nt was made. 

Viscount Melbourne said, it had been 
in t] tance, that a legal 
vointed to assist Lord 


he 


a Cast 


n the first ins 


De 
ia 


Durham; but, upon reconsideration, it was 
ided otherwise, and no appointment 


rarl of FV enehilsea was glad to hear 
what the noble Viscount had stated, and 


he was sure it would be reecived with 


satisfaction. 
Subject dropped. 
HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Friday, April 27, 1838. 
MINUT I R i -( onsolid i 
I 
Pet ‘ By Mr. P. How from Carlisk 
tof pt n y to the I b 1eh 
f | —By Mr. Bi HERTON, f Salf 
1 nof B led Warehe » that town.— 
] MI i i Hertford | on, in favour of 
Bill f ts.—By Mr. AGLIonny, 
fro Bri f ¢ ith tinst the importa- 
f Mar i it i Mr. Yorker, from 
1 of I -B Colonel 
Co. } ( f Raf from BKilkat 
f ul resent Religiou 
Ii 1 from th Meth of 
D for tl ter iti f N 
Mr. D MBE, 
Vir. Gr. Wo he ¢ 
ist ( 
iffer in intinedonshire, 
v M W. DUNCOMBE, fr line of York 
the A NEY-G 1 the Friends of 
1 M LL, from La of Hull 
for the Immediate Abolition of Negro Slavery.—By Sit 
J. GRANAM, from pari in Pembrokeshire, to apply 
u US Pro] y of the ( rch to the purposes of Rell 
ious Instruction—By Mr. D. W. Harvey, from Col- 
chester, against the Rating of Tenements Bill. 


Suppty —Orpnance Estimates. ] 
H. on moving the Ordnance 
Estimates, in Committee of Supply, said, 
that on all former occasions these esti- 
had moved by the hon. 
Member who filled the office of clerk of 
the Ordnance, but his hon. and gallant 
Friend, the late clerk of the Ordnance, 
within a short period, had resigned his 
seat in that House. That. ofticer 
jin fact, the proper person to open those 
jestimates to the House, as the whole 


| Sir 


Vivian 


mates been 


was, 


‘ 
till 
Mi m- 
| 
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of the details connected with them cam | had been made toa at tent in 
under his notice; and he feared lest on} small arms, and, as was well known, a 
that account he should not | full bli to ommiuttee had b en appointed nd had sat 
answer at once,and ina satisfactory manner, | for some time, to consider what alterations 
the questions which would probably be put t might b lient to make in the small 
to him, and he must, in that case, request jarms of the English army. He himsel. 
the indulgence of the House ; for, as Gen- tremcl 1xlous for improvement in 
tiemen must be aware, he, as master-} t] espect he thought it most unfan 
eeneral of the Ordnance, could not h l who | ( 1 thre in battl 
time to make himself familiar with all the] t , uld not ha rms on which 
particulars of all the estimates required foi uld {fe thought, too, that 
the different departments of tl ry ja better oppor uld not have been 
He must state, at the outset, th » tl sent f ing@ this 
crease in the estimates did not arise from | n ( } stand of arms which 
any want of vigilance to enforce economy, | were in st ! been reduced of late toa 
but from extraordinary circumstances | 3 1 2 When he was in 
which had led to increased expendi- | fF id he had paid great attention to this 
ture. Members would find the first item] point, having inspected the arms of each 
of increase in the second vote, which was}| man separately at reviews, and he found 
2,131/. more than that of last year. | tha musket out of five, and some- 
this increase was merefy a_ transfer of out of four, missed fire. That, 
much from the first vote, the charge of the | he submitted, ; not a fit state for a 
Dublin commissariat establishment having | ish soldi irm to bein. Hewmicht 
been moved from the first t the se a tro1 that nm most cases the 
vote. The next increase ti in my 1 
mates of last year was of » upon | trong t tl igger in 
the regiment of artillery. respect | Neel In certainly to 
to this, he wished to state to the Hous pull It { richt direction. D ict 
that in the year 1819 a reduction c | these t was impossible tha 
place both in the regular army and ec] conti t as he 
artillery, by which the artillery were re | to d fhe Committee had, there- 
duced to eight companies; but while the | f decid a pa » carbine and a 
army had been materially increased sine ittern rif h he hoped ild prove 
that year, the artillery had experienced no} sa t Phi he cause of the 
augmentation; yet there were ereat de- | nof | s estimat The 
mands for this corps on foreign st item of \ was for shells, shot, 
Noless than 574 men were wanted { . . fu l with the hon 
forcign service; hence there were left at! M for | y in many of the 
this time only 321 effective men at Wool was accustomed to ure 
wich and were they not assisted by 19 he i n of stores, and 
marines and the rifle brigade, it would | ! t that he had come into 
quite impossible to maintain the garrison | tl ice id the honour to hold, he 
there. The Duke of Wellington had es- | had made every endeavour to enforce this 
tablished a rule that there should be five | pt ple with pect to every article of 
companies of artillery to relieve the colo- | stores, d he must say, that since the 
nies, but these had since been reduced to | year 1815 this had been the practice of the 
three companies, and the consequence was | dk partment. Si that date stores to the 
that owing to the detachments sent to | umount of above 2,000,000/, of money had 
Canada and to Bermuda, the former of | been sold off, and the stores in hand had 
which had sailed that day, there was not | been in cons sucnee reduced as low as was 
now a single man left to relieve the colonies, | expedient. The gallant Officer next referred 
Additional men, therefore, were wanting, | to those items in which there was a decrease 
and must be supplied. Afteradverting to the | of expenditure, and then said, on the whole, 
increase on the votes for erecting fortifica- | ther is an increase of 51,205/. above 
tions, and building barracks, the gallant \the estimates of la year; but the whol 
Officer said the article of stores was amount to be voted this year above last 
15,000/. more this year than last, in con- | would be 148,708/., in consequence of the 


sequence of an increased demand for 
small arms, 


In all other nations altera- 


eeipts from the Treasury not having 
at this yeal by 97,5031, He 
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x 

4 

| 


must repr at, that it had been fits rea arlici POC th (ord 
object to reduce th eX] nditure of the na re ad partment pt, rhap 
Ordnance ever since ht {come to tl e] ind muskets, might be supplied by co 
direction of the establis nt, and h | tract annually, th meas in tl ry, a 
wished it to be remarked that since 1830] plan which he contended was much pre- 
in the two first articles-—that was to Ly, | ferable to allowing a mass of articles to be 
in the civil lepartments at the Tower and | piled p for year : store-houses at an 
at Woolwich, no less than 32,0002. had | enormou re » tl ou for wat 
been saved Much had been said in} houses, keepers, & le thoueht that a 
depreciation of the activity and lustry | department bi required at p nt 
with which the department of the Or | nearly 60,0 1-year might be as well 
was conducted, and it was stated, that it ind effectively conducted at one-tent! 
ought to undergo considerable redu is, | of that su expenses of storchouse 
in reference to which he begved to ol rve rnd cers ke Way | xe ep 
that the business in tl lepart tv ing articles in st ( ) large quan- 
at present so great, that wl tities for years was a useless incumbrance 
employed there had al st more tft do{to the country, as well DY Te on of the 
than they could dispose of. It was only eat expe is of the risk and loss upon 
yesterday that the prin lerk in tl verishable cles. ‘This he was giad to 
> 1 ; 1 } } ] 
Board of Works had t at however | perceive was, at length, though reluctantly, 
early he rose in the mornin und however | admitted by the head of the department 
late he went to bed, he could hardly, after | In the army every thing was supplied by 
all, get through his work. It would give} annual contract, without the expense of 
some idea of the degree of business in tl toreroo r tl risk of deeay and 
Master-General’s-otlice if mentioned | destruction. Ee should not do justice to 
that in one year the number of papers and | preceding Masters-General of the Ord 
documents which he looked ind ma nance if he didn tate that a consider- 
minutes of w 1,500, and the number of | abl luction bad taken place eve ry year 
letters he answered w 000. The; for the last eight or nine years. He 
minutes of the board occupied 13,675 | thought, however, that it would still admit 
pages ; and there wer ,000 letters re- | of much greater reduction. The Duke of 
ceived, and 50,000 sent in the course | | report, dated | bruary, 1&8 7, 
of last year. As to what had been alleged mmended a consolidation of the mili- 
of-want of economy, he would say, that an | tary departmen Che recommendations 
establishmentin which a saving of 82,0002, | contained in t rep had never since 
had been made in one department could | received the small onsideration, much 
not be an uneconomical establishment. In had th into ettect. The 
conclusion, he could with truth ure the; report of the Duke of Richmond y 
House that ever since he had had the xned | Lords Howick, Palmerston, 
honour of being ippointed to preside over | Russ ll, and ywwin office. Why, 
the Ordnance de maartment, been his 1, did not some o1 Of noble 
anxious and constant wish and | ir | Lords b forward a motion forthe pur- 
to reduce the exp iS much p 2 OF Carrylps the recoi nd ions COn- 
possible, as far as that could be dor tained in that r port int feet? Their omit- 
consistently with the maintaining of its! t to do so, was downricht negligence: 
efficiency. He felt, however, that ] und | ‘ if the House ot 
should fail in his duty to the Hous |; Commons did its duty, which it did not, 
to the country if he carried the reduction | it would make Ministers do theirs. He 
to such an extent as to impair the eflicien was al us, that the noble Lord, the Se- 
of the establishment. He would nov tary at War, should state to the House 
move the first vote in the estim s,namely, | what the intentions of the Government were 


the grant ofa 
&e., of the civil es 


a 
ry | 17 } 
lower and of Pal nall 


sum of 60,4084, 


| 
tablishments 


ali-n 
Mr. Hume had been for the last eighteen 
years recommending a simplitication | 
consolidation of the various departments 


he enrry ft 
He Was SOTrry LU 


of the Ordnance, which 
had , been attended { 
say had not veehn aitended to, 


the difter- 


wished to 
e intention 


he ordnance and artillery depart- 

ments under the control of the Com- 
an r-in-chief of the lore P thereby 
{saving the expenses of the board. He 
was most willing to acknowledge that no 


rsalaries | respecting the consclidaion 
of the | ent military departments. U 
2 | know whether or not it was t! 
) 
hg 


Ordnance 4 


army im the world liad i 
or artillery cory} than th 


wished also to ask the right hon. Gentlh 
man, the Master General of the Ord: 
whether there was any of the Or 
stores to be supplic 1 by itract, tl 

as in the army ind whether thei 1 
any necessity for having vast num 
great coats lying idle in storehor 
Might not they be contracted for ¢ tf 
was found beneficial to the irmy to ¢ 
tract for clothing, why should it. 
equally so for the Ordnance \ 

it was truce, could be mort 
the manner in which th 
and expenditure were ke 
was no necessity 
ive an establishment. He wished ul 
to know what was to be done about con- 
solidatin 


iOT B 


} } 
the de} rligent 

Master General of th rdt 
made a most important stat 

One Well Geservilig tie 


House, respecting the state ol 


in the army. If ated, that 1 01 
musket in four, and sometimes mn f 

was fit for service. What an imputat 

was that to east upon the previous ma-| ! 
nagement of the department ! Hie had 


made the same statement before, and 
truth was now admitted by 
authority than that of the Mastei 

of the Ordnance. He recollected havi 
heard w. en he was in India, that 


kets which were sent out from t un- 


try for the use of the army, wer frequently | 
vithout touch holes. i expense of a| 
man was ten times as great as that of 
musket, and yet soldiers wei nstantly 
exposed to danger and | f 

the defective condition of their ar | 
right hon. Gentleman had iniorm 
House that the number f must 

in store had been reduced from 


to 200,000. Hi was very clad of il ua 4 
only wished the remainder had 


thrown into the Thames. He was informed j tu 


1 1 


that the French and Belgian 
supplied with arms of an infinite! 
rior description to those used by the i 
tish army. There w 
getting a musket for 19s. It would b 4 
much better to give 4Us. for a good one. {| 
lle hoped the Master General of the Ord- 
i 


nance would at once get rid of all 
arms, as no soldier ought to be « xposed t 
the risk of having a defective weapon. 
Now with respect to the increase that had 
taken place in our military f 


c 


; 
i 
i¢ 
aT. 
i 
/ 
it 
iil 


4 
ded 
| hem, and 
le. 
L | W 
~ 
on i li 
) 
Bs. 
i 
t that i was an 
a ; 
x } i tne ihe 
sion 
i CCasion, 
} tha 
ry ine 
e. 
i 1 4 if n 
> an ol iebt had 
nace eli on i tt} ( vern 
Id not cove i e between 2 
incom na j i} not 
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for it was a faree to go to divisions on 
matters to which hon. Members did not 
seem to have given much consideration. 
Before he sat down he wished to put a 
question and to ask whether Government 
had taken any effecting the 
consolidation of the militat ry dep 
to which he had alluded, and whether it 
was intended to continue the present com- 
mander of the forces as at present. As 
Jong as Lord Hill continued at t the head of 
the forces, and the Ministers, as at present, 


uvtments, 


possessed no power over the army, there 
would be no reductions. 
Viscount Howick said, that the Minis- 


ters were not to blame for not ¢% arrying into 
effect the consolidation of the milit: ry de- 
partments towhich the hon, Member had al- 
luded, They admitted, that the present ar- 
rangement was defective, but not to the ex- 
tent which the bon. Member had stated. 


Whatever was in the power of that officer |: 


to effect had been done by the present 
Master-General of the 


though, if he were to introduce a bill for 
its amendment, it would mect with ¢reat 
opposition, The discussion of such a 
measure would take up a c ie lerable 
time, and any one who should look at th 
order-book and see the state of other busi- 
ness in the House must sce, that to bring 
forward such a measure at present would 
only embarrass the business of the Hou 
Captain Boldero felt called upon to offer 
a few words on some of the observations 
which had fallen from the hon. Member 
for Kilkenny, That hon, 
tion upon the noble Lord in the command 
of the forces, that as lone as he (Lord 
Hill) continued in that command there 
could be no hope of any reduction, was, to 
say the least of it, ill-timed. The noble 
Lord had no more to do with the reduc- 
tions than the hon, Member for Kilkenny. 
He had only the distribution of the forces. 
The reductions were in the department of 
the Secretary at War. The hon. Member 
had said, that any increase in the artillery 
was unnecessary. In that he was much 
mistaken. Three companies of artillery 
had been embarked that day, and there 
were at present not more than 300 effect- 
ive artillery men at Woolwich, and the 
duty at the arsenal and the places adjacent 
required not fewer than eighty sentinels, 
so that nearly one-third of the men were 
to be on duty each day; but, taking the 
casualties, and the fact that some of the 


flan 
Waemper s reliec- 


Ordnance. He 
admitted, that the system was very defective | 
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| severe, they 


was one point to which he b 
A 
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men were employed in cooking for the 
others, it would be seen that the men 
d every other night. In 
fact, the artillery at Woolwich was in that 
state, and the duty so severe, that, unless 
a regviment were sent to assist them, it 
would be 
the force. Whik 
some of ee 
in all probability, be 


wk be out of be 


ibsolutely necessary to increase 
the reliefs intended for 
West-Indian islands would, 
delayed more than 
twelve months. The duties of the artill ry 
were of a most arduous nature. They 
were called upon to act as infantry sol- 
diers, sometimes as cavalry; and they 
had be sides, to deve lea laree portion of 
their time to study and to the practice of 
At the Cape of Good Hope 
there was only one company of artillery, 
and in order to make the most of that 
small number, there were only two gun- 
ners to each gun, assisted by the natives ; 


o that, if called into action, and the two 
Funnel wo the uld 
1 
mele tie Stol 


come useless. He deni d, that 
I'l ‘ | 
he artulery and 
» staff ippolntments, which 
led altoge- 


Was a vreat but it proces 
f whic h 


t of parsimony ( 


ti 
! the hon. Membe1 for Kilkenny was so great 


re 2 Che art! llery had not officers 
enough, andl the duty of the few was very 
could not claim one day’s 

abs ence, whilst other officers were 
wed three Ther 
| leave to 
draw the attention of the House. Crime 


had of late considerably decreased in Wool. 


leave of 


trequently allo months. 


i wich, and the punishments now, as com- 


pared with former years,was as one to forty. 
The chief crime pre valent was the sale of 
the pur- 
chasers could be severely punished, 

Sir Robert Peel, adverting to the 
ordnance surveys of the counties of Eng- 
land, observed, that all must concur in 
thinking that such a work should be com- 
pleted in as uniform perfect a 
state as possible. In his opinion, that 
could be effected only by having them 
completed in as short a time as possi- 
ble. Such extensive alterations were 
constantly making in the country by the 
formation of railroads and other projects, 
that if the completion of the ordnance 
surveys were spread over thirty or forty 
years, so far from being uniformly perfect, 
there would be the greatest inequality in 


necessaries, and he wished that 


that respect between the maps completed 
in the early and the maps completed in 


7 
| 
q 
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the latter part of the survey. In his opt- | and about six months ago the last 50,000 
nion it was a false economy, that would} of the 100,000 asked for were sent to 


prevent the desirable object of completing | Spain. The Spanish government subs¢ 

the ordnance surveys from being carried | qui ntly requested that the remainder of 
into effect with as Sittle delay as possible. | the number for which they had originally 
ile wished to take the present opportunity | applied should | sent to them Th 

of asking the noble Lord opposite whether | British Government replied, that the whole 
the statement in the public papers, that | number of muskets for wl the govern- 
an application from the Spanish govern {| ment of Spain had applied had been fur- 
ment for a supply of arms, which applica- | mi 1. Her Majesty’s Government con- 
cation was founded on the existing treaty, | that the terms of the existi: 

had been complicd with, was true? Ad-} treaty bound them to comply with thei 


verting to what had fallen from the hy 
Member for Kilkenny, he observed, that sir J rt Pee lid net perfectly un- 


that hon, Gentleman frequently placed | derstau tement. It appeared on 
hon. Members whi did not wish to hundred u if tand of arn had been 
the establishment of the country cut down | sent, of which « 90,000 d reached 
in a very ditlicult position. Tie must | their destin 

permitted, however, to tell the he Mem- j j Y J } re] I that th 
ber for Kilkenny that“he never knew a y f the 100, | been sent 
instance in which the lapse of time had so | off about six months ago. 

completely mellowed n oO} positic h to Robert Peel obser that the 
large public expenditure as it had done} Spanish government complained — that 
in that hon. Gentleman’s case. He did | they had received only 50,000. 


not know the cause; but the fact was, that} Lord John Russel/ could only repeat 


the difference of the hon. Gentleman's | that | vere f hed. The Spanish 
tone on such questions now, as con-| government ce! ly represented that 
trasted with his tone when he (Sir R.| 50,000, or some less number, had not 
Peel) was at the head of the Govern- | reached tl 


ment, was as great as between a musket 


primed and loaded and a musket the hands of Don Carlos 

out a touchhole. The hon. Member now | Sir Hussey Vivian, in reply, begged to 
‘roared like a nightingale.” For instance, | assure the right hon. B ironet, the Mem- 
there was the subject of the mission t | ber f l'amworth, that the trigonometri- 
Canada. The hon. Member for Kilkenny | eal survey would be completed as soon as 
seemed to consider the proposition of her | possible, but he found that under no cir 


Majesty’s Ministers on that subject a most | cumstances could th maps be made so 
reasonable one. When he was in office, 
the hon. Member warmly objected to the 


1e | ad they should be. hose which had 
allowances proposed to be given to Lord | been already begun, without laying down 
| 


Gosford. But when he (Sir Robert Peel)} the railway which subse juently inter- 

and his friends expressed their opinion] sected them, must be finished. With 

that the allowances which had been given | ret ‘e to the objections of the hon. 

to Lord Gosford were sufficient for Lord lember for Kilkenny, the right hon. and 


Durham, the hon. Member thought very 


Otheer observed that great diffi- 


differently, and voted with her Majesty’s | « ulty was involved in the prince iple which 
Ministers on that oceasion. It was vi ry | he sought to establish. The corps of the 
hard, when they hoisted the hon. Mem- | r yal artillery and of the royal engineers 


ber’s colours, to be thus deserted by him. | were, of course, 

Lord John Russell would answer the | it was not ina « 
right hon, Baronet’s question respecting | that men could be so trained as to be 


\tifie ‘Arne « 
two scientin corps, and 


the arms sent to Spain as correc tly as his | effective in either rvice; and, therefore, 
not being prepared would allow him. A it was the createst p ssible mistake to at- 
request, founded on the existing treaty, | tempt to reduce their numbers. He 


had certainly been some time ago made to | t it, to use a homely phrase, that this 


her Majesty’s Ministers by the Spanish | was being ‘ penny wis d pound fool 
government for 100,000 muskets. It was | ish If, at the period of 1795, when the 
| 


war began, instead of sending out 


thought by her Majesty’s Government that | French 
the application ought to be complied with, ta miserable body of men—miserable in 


| 
| 
$ 
i 
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point of numbers only he meant, because | sion had existed since the reign of 


no men could have behaved more gal- | Charles 2nd, but he saw no reason whyv it 


lantly—but if this countrv had sent for- | should be continued. 

ward 25,000 men (as he had said before | Captain Boldero suggested, that estab- 

ten years since), he | savine’s DanKs or venent societies 


calamitous war which followed n advantageous, as by 


been led, W he nh we m were disconte nt d 
game to play in 1815, we raised 30,000 ; with the service would be enabled to lay 
men at once, and by this determined mod by as much as would purchase their own 
of action the ttl Wat d } 
ed \c f Jol id, tl t the ¢ 
ments to act | { tr with whom he had com- 
ost! to dis- 
men were soon f only > hospitals, | His own opinion, however, was favourab! 
hilst old regiments bore the ¢ 10 | ny plan which would put the soldies 
finitely beit i h fember f in the wav of resuming’ wit dyantave to 
Kilkenny 1ually reeui is fa- | himself h lustry 
vourite riod of 1792 urt 
were then between 4,000 | ) ( ALRY ] Viscount 
strong; they had been ce In ised to | Howich moved, that the sum of 80,280/, 
4,000, Hut what was the fact ¢ {evel { ranted f dagetraying the expenses of 
empire, nd th ces 1.4 ist M } 
were required: and it was impossib Mr. Alum id, that it was his in- 
relieve those wh O} ‘vice in t] tention to take the sen f the House on 
West Indies. The hon. Member for Kil. } th rote, he would state the reason 
kenny complained of the amount of stores: | which induced him to take this course. 
ind he (Sir Hussey Vivian) had already | He had always objected to yeomanry, 


stated, that he objected to the system, but, | because it was a partisan force, and it was 


. ‘ 
at the same time, it was possible to reduce | one which was not favourably regarded by 
the public. He knew, that the opinion of 
| 


them to too low a seale, and he instanced 
powder, With respect to great coats, | some Gentlemen was, that the composi- 


he found they were supplied much cheaper } tion of this force was fair and unexcep- 
than they could be obtained in another | t it comprised individuals 


way. He found that the old coats wer 1] opinions; but some 

d even asa great boon to the poorer | ¢ Conservative, and he 
classes for about 4s. each \eain, where |} vy few, or none* were 
they had stores of every description in all | entirely Liberal. ked upon every 
the colonies, &c., it mpossible to do |} for only as it served to ke p the public 
away with the office of storekeeper. | peace ; but be had presented petition after 

Vote avreed to, as were several others, | petition ¢ mplaining that this corps was 
{ter a conversation on t! lvanta used for party purposes, ‘The petitioners 
to arise from the establishment of libraries | had no objection to the employment of a 
for the army, improving military prisons, | regular military foree, if such employment 


ind } rovidh x places in which the soldiers | were necessary, but they were opp sed to 
~ i 


could enjoy recreation and manly exercise, | any partisan foree. The House would 
the result vas, that it was the | doubtless recollect, that a few years aro, 
intention of iment to supply the he believed it was when the Marquess of 
different mi tations at home and | Lansdowne was Home Secretary, Govern- 
abroad with books for the use of the | ment intended to abolish this force 


soldiers. i}entirely; he was sorry that the House 


stain Wood also complained of the | had not now before it the evidence then 


exclusion of soldiers from | rdens of | furnished to the Government of the effi- 
the Parks, and said, that } ( 1 sec 1 } ciency of this co ps as compared with the 
reason why they should \ free | militt he knew that tt was intended 
t | ny ¢ t to abolish the corps; now, however, a 
Viajesty’s subjects only s to be disbanded and part 


Lore tou} that ‘ exclu wos te ty Keni on foot and what he 


j 
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wanted to know wa 
was why if tt was fit 


part Ir 
] 
kept u im oa 
i 
that It 
part | } ( ! 
AlLNOULT 

Still a} 
held, that ev 
al } t 
he Dbelieved 
that aj \ 

folt 

1, } 

1 1 r of 
Ni testy’ 
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ressit 
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othe: 
officers, nou-cot 
privates of t 
— 
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‘Brot Com 
rent \ 
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wnder 1 ah 
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ter said in the House of | 


ago, thatthe estatil 
corps took plac tat 
} } 
and without ar | 
tinua Lie 
not tb 
stant What 
cannot \ t 
ling to prove 1 | 
> ! 
Throne by | 
} bhi } 
the it 


been avowed by ot 
pected that thos \ 
profess 


attachment to the 


Majesty, would have 


! 
would sery Only i 


one parti } 
themselves on 
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He had thought : 
tained by tl nobler would 
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in that force, seen the slightest symptom 
of partisanship. There was no foundation 
for the charge which had been made against 
the yeomanry corps in this country. He 
lamented that any part of it sho uld be put 
down, because he considered it a mal 


constitutional force. Ile spoke as an old 


Whig when he said, that the militia was | 


the constitutional force of the country. 
Indeed he was old « nough to recollect th 
time when there was the greatest dread of 
a standing army. If they gav 
the people of the country, they did not 
endanger the liberties of the country. The 
yeomanry had, in his opinion, succeed 
the militia as an armed constitutional body, 
not constituted to be under tl 

the magistracy, and not the tools of an 
arbitrary government, or an arbitrary sove- 
reign, if an arbit ‘ary sovereign or govern- 


powel to 


ment could be at ‘es present day even | 


supposed. But a new principle of a stand- 
ing army had been introduced, and he 
feared that it would be followed up by 
another, which he dreaded still more—a 
general police force. Our ancestors 
dreaded and feared such a foree, and 
though it was true that it was not now to 
be dreaded and feared as in former times, 
still he could not but recollect, as an old 
man, his former fears, and he could not 


help speaking the ancient prejudices of his 


party. The old doctrine was, that the 
people should sup ply ns Of pre- 
serving the peace of wn trict. 


and this was just, because then no object} 


would be pursued which was not in unison 
with the people’s feelings. With respect 
to the vote, he believed that it only 
amounted to 80,200/. for the year, and it 
was small compared with ot] 

were readily hy the House at 
times of the night, and even of the morn- 
ing; and was it for this paltry saving that 
they were to endanger the safety of th 
country, by ¢ 
the yeomanry 

private circumstances, left the corps to 
which he had belonged, and he m me 
therefore, say, that the 


ier votes which 


lispensing 


He had iow, owine to 


Wiltshire yeomant 


the control of 


with the services of 
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| that the 


had performed good service during the riots | 
of 1830, which were of a very serious | 


nature. 
ferent from those in manufacturi: ig places: 


Agricultural riots were very dif- 


the agricultural labourers were most per- | 


severing and active, and yet they were, in 


Wiltshire, put down by the zeal of the | 


yeomanry corps, almos st without bloodshed, 


only one life having been lost. The corps 
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behaved with great perseverance, and with 
great leniency towards the parties, and 
thev stopl ped all the great riots in Wilt- 
shire. That corps was now to be dis- 
banded, ‘which he regretted, as he also 
regretted that other corps were to be put 
down. He should always do all in his 
ower to maintain a corps which he be- 
ved to be cheap, to be effectual, and 
On these grounds he 


} i 
wouid oppose the motion of the hon. 


Viember for Kilkenny, and he trusted 
that it would be negatived by a lare« 
majority. 


Mr. A. Sai rd, agreed in the observa 
tions of the hon. Men \ber for Wiltshire. 
He thoug rht also that arrangements might 
be made, by which the same sum might 
be saved to the country, and yet, that the 
same number of yeomanry corps should be 
kept up; such, for instance, as ' instead 
of having the whole out every ye calling 
the different regiments out In successive 
vears. In the county which he had the 
honour to represent, which had a a popula- 
tion of upwards of 400,000 persons, there 
had not been quartered, for many years, 
a single troop of regulars: all the duty 
was performed by the yeomanry corps. It 
was well worthy consideration, that in that 
county the peace had been so well pre- 
served, when it was recollected, that in an 
were situated, the veom: mry had beer 
ss than “fifty times, for the 
suppression of different riots. With regard 

t had fallen from the hon. Member 
of oe in reference to checking the 
vl 1 1830, 1t was a remarkable ctreum 
stance, that at that time the spirit of riot 


| appeared to have passed through the line 


of counties where the yeomanry had been 
disbanded, and that it stopped when it 
arrived at those counties where they were 
continued. This ought not to be lost 
sight of; and he dec; gretted that any 
alteration had taken place, and still more 
that any further alteration was proposed. 
He regretted it the more because he knew 
young men who were attached to 
the yeomanry corps hada feeling of honour 
in being so employed; and in corrobora- 
tion of this state ment, he would mention 
to the House an expression which was 
a setition which he had had the 
honour to present from the men of the 
corps which he had commanded. They 
declared that * their feelings as English- 
men, were hurt by the 


in 


propose d reduction 


~w 
~~ 
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of the yeomanry;” and they came for- {| wise in times of popular exci t tor 

ward, and by a subscription raised them- | out one por r | th be 

selves into a new troop, which had ever | tion nst sot Had 1 


since continued in existence by permission | He 
of the Secretary of State. He recretted | of 
that he had been compelled to +f 


so far on the attention of the tlouse, but 
his feeling of attachment to his own ti 
was so great, that le Felt, that | 
not allow the opportunity to pass without particular de 
offering some few observations uy 
subject. 

Mr. s concurred th 


borate the facts he had stated Vj 
the same time, must expr sg his opinior ; 
that the course taken by the Governm isu 


in disbanding sinele f 

could not be di nuded. { ! { ( 

which he had the honour 1 present, 
troops had been disbanded, whieh | : 
done great good. It w well worth th } 

consideration of Government 

adopting the plan he h id allud t ( L 


vernment were not in fact disbanding thous 
troops which were the most useful. 

Mr. Warburton felt himself bound to ! hon, | 
give his support to the amendment ofthe! Mr. Fi 
hon. Gentleman, the Member for Kil- | that the hberty 
kenny. The hon. Member for Wiltshire | | 
iad said, this was as constitutional a force | ng of 
as the militia; but when did the « 
of a militia regiment ever writ ty 
letter as that whiel had b » read 1 
evening tn the case of the reduct 
reeiment. Was that milit ray 
Was that the submission of the milit 
the civil power? Was sucha thi 
heard as a colonel of militiasayine, that h 
would not continu t ld his eo 
sion at the will ofany particular 
tration? He regarded th 
as anything but a constitution 


appeared to be the fee ing 


the power had been put into the han 
the force, they caleulated that they Wd 

right to maintain in their own h nds 

authority thus given them; and the m 

ment they supposed that, it was time that | , | 
they should be taught that the civil au- | , 
thority was superior to the military | 


power. He could well understand the | 4 
use of such a force in time of war, and he | mo! } 
thought that at such times it would be] fallow churchmen ae ae 


highly useful, for all had a common in- tinue their ill to 
terest in resisting a forcien enemy; 
when peace returned, he was prepared | force which could 

to contend, that it was not desirable or| to for ¢] of 


VOL, XLIL Y 


4 

many 

y 

F 

{ 

expressed DY his hon, 4 Who id Irs, W t 

just resumed his seat, and he could vil 

ii 
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but they were at suc 
order that thev should reach Birm 
they were obliged to march 


1 a distance that in| troops, and in Denbighshire there wer 


five troops, and these, with the exception 
of a small troop in Montgomeryshire, were 


In aay petore the oniv rps in Nor les, Che 
Spot Now, from the iintshire corps had been dist inded, and 
ment of the yeomanry in 1794 the Denbighsh formerly 
sent dav, how infinitely Jess consisted « QO men, \ ordered to be 1 
1 ] { 
austurvanes ince, notwith to tl et twentvenint 
} +4 } + } 
standing the art id been i - | privat ( mM in to eighty- 
triously us the public en men. | L no difficulty in saving 
mind. He never would admit, hov t \ tt take away 
ever, that the advantages to | lerive wh | ul it s d be re- 
irom the Ve we tO } ed a to l cy 
wy the riots which they Lpui l - t it il i @s 
caus i \ COl en tha ) rta wma cin 
} 1} 1 } 
1 tuced iF ( \ t Cols n t ! 
‘ 
l i lita tra 
} 
juecstion Ol Wi The CN 
attendant tl COT] 
( ered it the whol 
} 
t ala Per WIA ¢ l 
] 
. 
du had no hesitation 
} 
tha \\ to 
I 
} y 
prov for tin ity a peace Of tir 
{ } 
( s co V ¢ Ai 
Was dad them now, al 1 cn il 


\t the time Lord Lansdowne held the 
sitnation now filled by the noble Lord op- 


posite, the reduction of the several corps 


i 
however? T 
passed, Lord Melbourne 


nee itv of re-embodvinge almost ev 


\ 
corps which had been disband He re- 
eretted the more, therefore, that any fu 
ther attempt was now made for a furt] 


reduction ; and it appeared to him that 
this power of reducing the corps had been 


excreised with a singular want of judgment, 


of Flint and Denbigh as « xamples In that 
part of Wales there was a la 
of the po ion employed 


des ripti m of persons rtich 


to be excited into riot, and it was 1 


since a disturbance, whicl 
assumed a very serious aspect had been 


quelled by the activity of the yeomanry, who | 


by taking possession of a bridge, prevented 


the communication of the rioters with the 


miners in an adjacent district of Shropshi: 


nd he would take the case of the counties | 


you want them, raise themagain,” but this 


Fa 
1 

was much CasLy than aon fo. 

+f th in 

uf their servi were req red 1n ft part 
i 

of the country to which they nged, a 


I r a 
ce In the time of and tli 
found that the powers given to them were 


to be taken from them, it would not be 


sv to obtain men to a He \ 
lent that t xpen f un 
| 
} ) } } 
yeoman Ww much S than 
1 
that 1 support tt ( 
i 
} 
p it 
? - 
+} wpy 17 t 
Wel 1 em ry 
} 
( i ( l t ¢ 
ad he cou ( t ntra t th a 
rilon for be tha ition 
} ] 
na nia { Lice Vol aderea 


1 corps. The opinion then entertained w 
1 only that it was desirable that the force 

|}should be maintained in war, but that it 


| should | ontinued in peace ; and he rr 
d thi H in at thic time of th 
peace of Amik the Secretary at Was 
(Mi Yorke), in) proposing the vote ol 


) 
| 
as that which had been referred to, as the 
. general abolition of the yeomanry, was 
suggested or hinted at by that Government. 
of comanrvy Was directed, ut no such 
general plan as he had pointed of 
s. had ever been entertained. What was 
sormer reduetion, 
three vears had 
: ww the absolut 
; Mr. Pitt and by Lord Grenville, as useful 
i and desirable; and the late Lord Spen 
te cer was one of the first to set the pa 
4 tr) tic exam to th ( rrytyy ot ral ne a 
supply, said that he trusted that the day 
' 
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would never come when the cou 


cease to look to the yeomanr 
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whether against external invad 


ternal rioters. He should vote in favo 
of the proposition for granting the suppl 


but at the same time he must express 


extreme regret that an part t i 
should be reduced. If any \ 
should arise, he agreed that her Majesty’s 
Government would be justified in maki 
the reduction, but there was no sugeesti 
that that was the ground on which t! re 
duction was proposed 

Sir £. Knatel it th 
tlem t the other ft] 
this was a quest t 1 
ance was attached in the county \ 
he belonged, and as he dif not often ¢ 
croach upon the indulgence of the Ho 
would bear with him w the he en 
voured to express his Opinion upon tl 
subject. Ch (| tion, as | ad sa 
was one of great mportar 1 wa - 
carded with a « ep and r feelin 
throughout the country {ft could not 
fail, therefore, to strike him as noular 
thine, that in the course of this debat 
no explanation had yet been offered by 


Ministe r 
this 
that an explanation would 
the debate close d. He difte red 


of the 
reduction, although he doubted not 
be riven before 


+! 
from the 


hon. Members for Kilkenny and Bridport, | 


in the view which they took of this matter, | 


and he glad that the question now 


was n 
under discussion was not the reduetior 
the whole yeomanry fore but only of 
that part of it which her Majesty’s Minis- | s 
ters had been advised to cut down 
The hon. Member for Bridport had | 
sued a course uld Y 
called politic, in endeavonring to revive a | t] 
discussion which could be attended with n 
beneficial re sult——a discus ( i thre ub. 
ject of the Manchester riots. Coul 
. 
not hear mputattor thrown out against! 
the veneral dy of the yeomanry, how- | 
ever, without doing his utmost to repel the | w 
charges, which, he must sav, he believed | 
to be unt unded. He believed, th 
yeomanry were a constitutional fore d| of 
he thought that it would be better that 
that they should be ealled or n time wi 
! it In time ( \V 


emergency than the militia, and he really 
believed, that that 
consistent with the 
at large. He, at 
agreed with the arzum 
Gentleman who had 


Same tin 


ntof ther 


th it th 


spoken, 


last 


verty 


tab] 
nelu 


indienath 


iebted ! 


course should have 


Lile 
that the 


Ounce 


? He would 1 


] } ] 
Had this reduction take 
this nt put upon 
le and useful body? J 
| 
f the Exchequer would } 
Sa 1D LIV 
{ thou oht 
would d L it 
1 
| Ircely Lies 
n 
I 
the ind ent 
( Id 1} Le 
Osit 

lict 1 I 19 

i t be Yr a part ol 
it th xpenses of 
if 1) sed to form 

i 

upon the county-rate 
ian conside©rin pre 
which tl novte rd 


sum 


n 


yf asking her Majesty’s Gx 
ora 1 explicit answer to the qu 


re ce OF tne ¥ I iry produc 
t } 
moral ¢ peace 
ii Was confid nt it \ ul 
Injury tf t interests of th 
tha V sh ild | wit ira 
CUSt LISI\ 1} must 
i i ust tel thie olien 
t of Majesty's G 
al 
Mal rin Wo adismissal 
i ry in the ¢ n ol if 
WI » tl | va sur- 
eXpianation pro- 
i 
\ mCial | \ ritten b 
le | t etal Llome 
i i i di 
» ne th, 
] 
troops si in th 
reduced » and 
u e command of the Major 
( nber ¢ ea LINS, ae 
1 S was ¢ ently re. 
{ i utenant 
to the hob l who 
ded the force in that county 
respect to Lord Winch i, who 
contril ito the support of th 
! 4 
ry fore n that county, or to Lord 
} 
x, inder in t force, the 


of Lord Camden, to whom the country 
ed! Was it surprising 


rise to 
V take 
vern- 


ny non, 
visions of 
had laid 
ust come 
to he 
Eneland 
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would not be less than 40,0002. yearly. 

This was not the first time that a cours¢ 

this description, with reference to the yeo- | 
. 

manry force, s pursued bya W hie Go- 


‘filled 


vernment. When Lord Lansdowne 

the situation which the noble I 1 opy “ 
site (J. Russell) now held, a similar mea- 
sure was propos d, and so strong was the 
sensation excited throughout the country 
against the measure that it was not per- 
severed in. Of the individuals composing 
this force there were many who bad com 
forward voluntarily ~—many at great per- 
sonal und expens And, 


i 
I 


e thought 
| 


at the uncee — 
which they had been dismissed, h 
Mi t had 


that her Majesty’s Governmen 
themselves in a position of great responsi- 
bility. He felt, that the country was 


placed by them in circumstancesof danger; 

and that if the time should unfortunately 

individuals 

required, 
i 

r those 


services of the 
composing this force might be 
and if they were called on to rende 
services by the persons now in power, 
there might be found to exist a great in- 
disposition—he would use no strongei 
term—-to respond to the call proceeding 
from such a quarter. He would, there- 
fore, decidedly join with those who were 
desirous for the continuance of this force 
at the full amount at which it had hitherto 
existed, in the strong conviction, that to 
abolish while it would be injurious to 
the Government and to the 
large, would be visiting those 
a very different treatment with 
censure which they by no means de 
Lord John Russe/l was 
fter the right hon. Gentleman, 
for Montgomeryshire, had 
, when the right hon. Gentleman who 
had last spoken thought rope r, ider- 
able leneth, to a of his not having 
given a full explanation to the House of 
the circumstances under which this propo- 
was brought forward, and of the 


» when the 


ill 


in 
country at 
rit d 
an implic 
served, 


who 


d 
about to rise 


the Mem 
n di 


taken his 


at con 


sition 


grounds on which it was proposed to be | 
supported. By his rem: ining still, the right 
hon. Gentleman had had t » advantage of 


a long Sl which 
h had 


very 


making speech on 
would hardl 
of doing. | 

much, as he (Lord John Rus did, the 
of his hon. Friends at side 
of the House, who had spoken 
subject, and likewise respecting the f eling 


otherwise lave the 


y 
> 
» 


SOW 


upon this 


of hon. Gentlemen at the other side, es i 
might be connected with the yeomanry, 


| of 
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and admiring the zeal and gallantry which 
had been shown by those corps In many 
instances, still he thought it his duty, upon 


an occasion when “es public money was to 


he voted, to inquire W het] 1er the service 
was of such a nature that the vote would 
be justified by the financial state of the 


merely tor the 


certainly did not think that, 
sake of avoiding any amount 
incurred, or of 


odium which might be Or 


shiclding himsclf from the insinuations 
hich had been so plentifully thrown out, 
he should continue to impose upon the 
ry what was, to a certain extent, a 

en, if he did not think, that there 
suflicient reasons to justify its con- 
tinuanee. The right hon. Gentleman who 
had just sat down hed complained of the 
manner in which this arrangement had 
been c arried into effect. The Hot e had 
heard, during the course of this sake s 
debate, an extract from the letter of one 
nol le Lord ; ind were 


hie supposed they 
he contents of the lette: 
xd connected with Kent 


e would read to the 


perfectly aware ot t 
of another noble L: 
upon this subject. H 
House the letter which he had written 
with reference to the reduction of the 
yeomanry in Kent, in order that the House 
might be enabled to judge whether there 
was anything either uncivil or indccorous 
in the wording of it which could justify 
the intemperate expressions which were 
made use of in the two letters to which he 
He said: 


referre 


‘“T am further commanded by her Majesty 
to desire that your Lordship will assure the 
commanding officer, and request him to com~ 
munieate to the officers, non-commissioned 
oflice nd privi ites of their ré ctive rps, 
that hen is deeply the zeal 


and loyalty uniformly displ vyed by them from 
the time of being called into action 
down to the presen all occasions 
when their services have been required ; and 
it is her Maj sty’s pleasure, as a mark of het 
royal approbation, that the officers should re- 
tain the rank and honours belonging to theu 
respective commissions.” 


thi first 


moment, on 


To such a state, continued the noble Lord, 
had they arrived with respect to the use of 
language, and so little were his colleagues 
and himself permitted to employ words to 
which the charge of harshness might even, 
in the remote v — be aflixed, that the 
language which he had just read to the 
iiouse was most oppressive and 
liable to censure, while so strong was their 
of t the letters 
and Lord Sondes were 

models civility 


Ol 


adversaries’ sense 
W inchils« 


pronounced to be 


justice, 
Lord al 


and 


| 
| 
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decorum. It was ec rtainly with some sur-} found to be useful in conti ll erson 
prise that he had heard it contended by | who might be disposed to riot. But, on 
hon. Gentlemen opposite, that the noble! the other hand, he did not think. that to 
Lords were perfeetly justified in using the | resort to their services for tl 
language which they ! 
to employ. For his own part, he thought | was impossible for him (Lord John Rus 
that those noble Lords —of one of whom ive them t } hy 
the corps Was, he might observe in p ssi hon. Friend, the ivi mber { r Wiltshire 
retained, although the noble Lord hadj had de: 
thought proper to r sign his commission— mistitutional force. He certainly could 


iad thought proper} the most destrable cour to pursue. I 


in issuing political manife 


were reduced by order of the Crown, and} by lord Chatham. to be consid , 
while the men composing those « had | t » | l agains fore 
arms in their hands, had shown a very bad | wi i domestic foe: — 


example. As far as the individuals from | fact, what they had 

whom those letters proceeded were con- | military authority, * The ur] 
ce rned, it was quite cl ar, to them no miuili- | re rve of this 


tary command should be intrusted. What) however, to the veomanrvy, it unfortunately 


would any man think of a colonel of militia, | haj red that their ser \ rally 


or of the major of a regiment of drag s,} required (it was, indeed, hardly ever 

upon the oceasion of his being informed | w for the pm e of 

that his regiment was reduced, in terms | riot They L 
complimentary to his regimental wer 

thinking proper to issue a letter to th were found to be 

individuals composing the disbanded regi pon a portion of their force | r joined 
ment, strongly complaining of the conduct } in { emergency, to tl 


of the Government? Having said thus} Under present eireum , also, 


much with regard to the manner of the | almost impossible that a cor 

dismissal, he must now observe that, f l 1 be ca te : 
ing his conviction upon the communications | trict without exciting a real of 
which he had received from various Lord-}1 \ l ani ity He did 
Licutenants, he was very far from believing } attribute to the persons belonging 

that this spirit was common among -the | corps any impr per feeling 
officers of the militia force; and he thought | most 1 lal that wl 

the exception not very y or creditabh tween 

With regard to the pro not the hon | 0 


Member for Wilkenny, it was not n¢ 
that he should make many observations ; | su] to | nected 
because the principal attacks of this even- | par hat it should not create mot i- 
ing had been made, not upon the ground | mosity than the regular army would do 


that this force was not sufficiently reduced, | putting down local riots. The right 1! 
but upon the ground that the reduction | Gent! in had all 1 to the riot bat 
should have taken place at all. Entertain-| occurred at Birmingham in 1791, ) 


ing none of the extreme opinions upon | to the use of the yeomanry at tl 
either side, he certainly, however, did be-| tion for that town. With respeet to th 
lieve, that this was a force whieh it was | last subject, he knew from the off 

not proper to maintain to the extent to} manding the yeomanry coi 
which it had hitherto existed. He thous 
that much might be said with justice inj late election the colonel commandin 
favour of the yeomanry. In the first place, | force remonstrated with the m tes ( 
they had shown great zeal and devotion in| the town for calling the y ‘vy cor 
coming forward to preserve the peace of | of the immediate neighbourh 

the country. They had likewise devoted | town of bi 
themselves in a very praiseworthy manner from a greater dist , and not immec- 
to the acquirement of the proper discipline | diately connected with the ] . His ho 
of military men, unaccustomed as they were | I'ri | i 
to that kind of occupation; and in several | 

instances, the knowledge that there were | of the yeom mt 
¢orps of yeomanry in the country had been | set; but the fact was, there was left in that 


3 
t, 
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county a body of yeomanry of not less than 


1,000 men, and in addition this, there 
were large corps of yeomanry in the neigh- 
bouring counties. He would put it to the 
House whether a yeomanry corps of 1,000 
men was not sufficient for the maintenance 
of the peace of l Te was 
however, of opinion that it was not only 
expedient, but that it was the duty of th 
Government to reduce the number of 


where their 


+ 
) 
uf 


a single county. 


yeomanry corps in those place 
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body were maintaimed it was destrable that 
it should be an eflicient foree ; 
not be 
to constant di cipline ani 
therefore, if the force 
constantly called out, the best character- 
istics of the foree would be destroyed 
What they had then to consider was, whe 


but it could 


a 


rendered so, unless it was su te 
1 inspection. IIe 


repeated, was not 


ther it was necessary to keep up the whole 


number of the yeomanry foree that was 


services were not likely to be required, and | opinion, after the most mature considcra- 
also in the neighbourhood of large towns, | tion that he was able to give to the casi 
where they were likely rather to ercate | that he w ills d in recommendin 
riots than put them down in cases of di the reductions that had been made}; at the 
turbance, and when other means existed of | same time he could not concur with the 
preserving the peace. In 1831, when this | proposal of the hon. Member for Kilkenny 
force Was reorg nised and ll d nut th re | } on this pal of th i ject he COll- 
were 18,303 men connected with it. Phis | fessed that he \ rafuer surprised to hear 
number had been reduced 4,709 men, and | the right hon. Gentleman opposite refer to 
there were left in the force in 1858, 13,504 | what he 1 pleased to call the acts of 
men. He would ask, was not this force, | the Whig iment of It wa 
taken with the regular army, amply sufli- | new to him to hear the Government of that 
cient to meet any probable emergency in | lav stated to be a Whig Government, hav 
which their services might be required ? | it its head, first Mr. Canning, and 
For his own part he would rather that any | then Lord Ripon, and of which adminis 
force should be employed in ease of local | tration, at least one of the right hon. Gen 
disturbances than the local corps of yeo- | tlemen opposite was a Member. But that 
manry. The House was aware that seve- | Government had reduced the number of 


ral local disturbances had taken place in 
carrying into effect the new Poor-law Act, 
in which it was necessary to call some mili- 
tary force to the aid of the local authorities; 
but instead of calling on the yeomanry 
corps, he had preferred availing himself of 
the assistance of some v. When 
application had been made to him in such 
cases, he had either gone to the com- 
mander-in-chief, and asked for the 
ance of some detachment from the regular 
troops, or he had sent to the Commissioners 
of metropolitan police to dispatch a portion 
of that body to aid in suppressing the dis- 
He thought that the regular 
troops, or the metropolitan police, were 
better adapted for the suppression of local 
disturbances than yeomanry corps, or other 
bodies having local connexions. They could 
then be withdrawn, and quiet and tran- 
quillity would more speedily follow than 
if a yeomanry corps were called upon to 
act in the same service causing heartburn- 
ings and dissensions to be directed against 
the body so employed. His hon. Friend, 
the Member for Somersetshire, suggested 
that, instead of suppressing any of the 
yeomanry corps, a part of the present ex - 
pense might be saved by not calling them 
out on permanent duty. He did not think 
that this would be expedient, for if this 


other bodv. 


aSSISt~ 


turbances. 


+] 
t 


he yeomanry to 7,025, while he proposed 

that that description of force should be 

i kept up to 13,504 He confessed, that he 
ich letters as had that 

been produced and read, 

Gentlemen opposite, respecting the then 

That Government 


had seen no 


and cheered by 


reduction of this force. 


was succeeded in the Administration by the 
Duke of Wellington, I 
fin 1828. That nobl 
that period think it either expedient or 
necessary to have the yeomanry force kept 
up to the extent that Gentlemen opposite 
thought desirable ; at the same time, he did 
not recollect that such letters were then 
written as had that night been produced. 
He did not hear hon. Gentlemen opposite 
complain of the Duke of Wellington having 
a yeomanry force of only 8,000 men; but 


who came into oflice 


Juke did not at 


it now appeared, that because he proposed a 
force of only 14,000 men, they could not 
restrain their indignation. He confessed, 
that so far from deterring him from pur- 
the course which he thought his 
it led him to the conclusion that 
there were a great many persons in the 
country, who considered the yeomanry 
force as useful to party objects, and which, 
if the matter had not been put forward in 
such a violent manner, he never should 
have thoughtof. This force, however, had 


suing 


duty, 


ept up in former years ; and he was of 


O00 
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been inereased in 1851, bv Lord Melbour 


In consequence of part cular eCireul l 
then existing, which had now ceased 


time avo, 


it Wa matter und ( iS 


ition whether there ould 3 
diminution inthe number of the « il 
force continued at home, or whether | ( 
hould be a reduction in 
force Hi hcsite j ra ( hy t 
before th jue stlon W ¢ ted 
to whether it v or not : 
minish the number of the reg 
force it | SSal io th ( \ 
ment to i L } i al ( 
Und thi se circumstances, 
thought exped to reduce 
forees He did t think al I 
of th Intantry Vas 
United Kingdo Unde 
stanees, h | Visal t 
they should pr 
veomanrv a \' 

think in the 


( l tiv ( l ) i 
thought that tl wou! 

Censure ot tilt h } | 

and other hon. G m On 
erounds, the reducti it had 

fected had been He was 
sorry that in mal { | 

had excited suel t 1 

is had been mani | { I 
consistently with t! prop 
expen ( ti | 

Ci itlem tl t bu 
ham in ] it did t | 
these had to vi ] 

more than the riots of 1780 id on 


to the want of yManry, 

Were connect VW tl 
14 } 

yeomanry. it tne L i 

t I 

short distance, forty mil 


were sevi 


ham. Bef 


he trustes 


4] ] } 
the ais inh Lt 
1 
ral troop ( Ll} ul 
1 
iore | gown, h 
1 that ti not fa il 


when the means o1 the cv untry Would ch- 


able him to propose a vote for a more avail- 


able and eflicient force for the country, and 


at the same time a more constitutional 


means at 


that it wou 


] 

i ‘ 
end] ‘e sl ld be incurred in the pr t 
pe nalture shouid ve incurred in the preseill 


y 
5 
11 
icit 1 
+] 
¢ 
} | 
i 
if 
i 
i ‘ 
vi 
| 
it 
| 
\T 
I 
p 
4} , | } 
th 1 


} 
iy 
v? 


t with iV i } Wel 
iv h thrown 
im} | LISTy 
stitu of tl] ul 
al 3 
tv itl ] na 
i 
| th 
1 t +] is 
un i seldom 
ie | ha i 
isu \ i 
+] 
W | many 
i ~ il i 
i 
lf | y to \ 
body—he meant a good militia foree. H ic 100 ust say, 
regretted that they were without the » enough of th manry 3 
nd he did 1 thinl of ees 
yard to th resent mn 
‘ 
the hon. Jemver tor NIIACHL ts: 
“4 
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iS sorry in Oppesing it to find himself] ground stated by the noble Lord for the 
voting in such company. reductions which had been made, was the 
Mr. Mark Philips telt bound to support | cost of the service ; but the noble Lord as 
the motion of the hon. Member for Wil- | well as the hon. Member ought to know, 
kenny. Tle had on one oceasion given | that it was not always reductions of this 
his vote in favour of the maintenance of | s rt, which were produc tive of real econo- 
he yeomanry force, but he had since} my. Lord Lansdowne, for instance, in 
found amj easons for changing his} 1827, made a reduction in the ycomanry 
opinion on the subject. All the experi- | foree. What was the consequence ? Why 
ence he had since had in the districts with | that the Government of 1831, a Govern- 
hich he was connected, convinced him} ment composed not of partisans of this 
th t \ ) fol W ily but wh se Ne ret of state the 
less for it ved pur} Th inte | Home D partment 1s the present Pre- 
sal feel th u th manu ctlul | mie foul d itseli ou d | the necessity ol 
il Was ¢ elt lverse to t | implorit the nobility and gentry of 
maintenance of this force. It was hi chly | Kugland and Scotland, to organise the 
in pedient to en one cl of the | yeomanry force as before, with this slight i 
po} ora i C ih th | diiference, that the same force which 
rest What lt lave ie oe-| before 1827, cost 120,0002. cost in 1831, 
casion \ Id urbval variot | So much fon the cconomy of 
irts of the country, s!| that the] the thing. The noble Lord argued that 
fore ti sup- | the yeomanry foree was not an eligible 
| he ¢ one t be employ d ts, be- 
that \ « ( e of the ill-will which was thereby 
themsel in suppress he 1 it} nerally created between neighbours, yet, 
Bristol? He was eonvineed, that thei | curiously enough, the noble Lord admitted 
would not be the slightest difficulty in] at the end of his s h, that the nobl 
keeping the peace of the country, o1 in | Lord at the head of the Government had 
puttin ( 1d nanrs ne | right in callino this impropet 
were entirely disbanded. Indeed, looking | force again into existence. It was quit 
the manner in which ratiroads would} unnecessary for hin 1 to enter into any jus- 
rtl int le ) tificat 1 of the character and conduct of 
t facility if lc If such justification were re- 
ica ( f 0 | quired hich wa ir froin the ease, it was 
by \ su ven in th sp ches of the 
( that t] rive mbers Kilkenny 1 for Brid 
for disban ry { rt th elves, who had nothing to ad- 
but that a cons wie reat mie t} duc imainst the lV, except Wilat they 
advantageously be n in tanding | thought proj io say in reference to the 
army. | proceedings at Manchester, and to the 
Mir. ¢ would mK letter of a single officer of a single corps 
of tk hon | Ol yeomanry. admitting the con 
con id ti 1 of th du t of the othee question to be im- 
yeomanry \ ( 1, the HH ind | proper, which he (Mr. Goulburn) in no 
{ ( tr la to requir from | degree did, it would be outraveous to as 
(:overnmen mat they nonid snow so ert that t] wh i of this \ ily ible force 
distinet } for that luet } and | t] uch ut tl m were to be con- 
t| not onl i! tion to private} demned and d, because of the 
feclings, but on grounds essentially af-| improper conduct of an individual. The 
fecting the ma interests of the count | nobi. Lord sp ke very complacently of 
He was well | I l. that af t reg] the eivility whieh he had displayed in the 
tisfactory reasons could be shown, for} terms of his circular, but really, the noble 
the disband f this foree—if Lord was not to imagine that so highly 
proved, :e | C erest | respect ble and meritorious a body, when 
such a mea to be taken—th | they saw themselves dismissed in the same 
meritorious fi wou throughout} way in which one would discharge a 
the kinedom, be as rea to dissoly drunken menial, would be quite reconciled 


itself as it had been prompt in offering its! to such treatment by a few civil words. 


best services to the country, Th whole | [fa person were to hit him a blow on the 


| 
| 
| 
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face, he should not be disposed to pass the | tained, but it had been reduced, not by 


| 
outrage quietly over, merely because tl the recom 
assailant followed up the attack by a low} mendation of the Lord-Lieutenant. The 
bow, and “ your most humble servant, lis 
sir.’ Many of the most efficient ec 
} 


been in this way disbanded, and in a] works at Waltham with their own fore 

manner too which exhibited manifest par- | With 1 | to the Berkshire yeomanry, 
tality. A striking instance was all 1} the reduction had been cuided bv the re 

in the case of B rkshire. mnendation of the in pecting field off 
the very town ssible by a meiitat walry Ferlor 1 tro ps 
force, was precisely the head-quarters « been reported to have been called 
the only yeomanry corps 1 tained, t l in} 1 Olt civil power, and 
commander being a member of t Go- her three ¢ s had been reported 


vernment, while the 
county were left unprotected. The Lanark- tion of tu llungerford troop had 


wild part Gl i ( ut at all; the 
spire corps Was preserved, SUD] eported very hat of the 
because it was in the neighbourhood of roops only . » the for 
i 


Glaszow ; bu 


<= 


disbanded, though in the neighbourhood | t! | ire regiment, which the right 


‘ 
of Paisley. It appear ! to him, that tl . Gentleman had stated had been 
same argument applied t tht t Lord Melbou: 
cases, yet the ¢ pursu e right hon 
instance was diam trically P} lt y th wren! \ i mistak the \t a 
which was ad pte Lint ) tt | nancy 
opinion, there was abundant evidence to life in 1831, a wish was ex] { that 
show, that to disband the yeomanry woul mn tate of the county, the yeo- 
be to act quite at vartance with the policy | manry for i} formed, and t 
which ought tobe adopted. This must be | Lord-Lieu it is requested to come 
admitted in their favour, that th ht ; State th 
existed every disp ition to cast a stigm itry th ubty to hav 
on them, only one case was deseribed L yeomaury ps. fHlad the Fifeshire 
night, that being the one which occurred been ea n to act N 
in the year 1819, in which they ea ne f ne were 
posed to have misconducted themselves, | | W 1 bv t yeomanry, but by 
The right hon. Gentleman, in ¢ t () s from ded irch, sent 
said, he had no alternat but to mark i | rt this corps had 
his disapprobation of th MOTION t votn Vinge rend 
with the noble Lord. ts » With 1 {to the Ren 
Mr. Fox Var differs ire 1 tne rig i Ps, t had ver one | en 
hon. Gentleman, who said vas L out dot t pov In- 
eround st ited for th T dar tl ns i d th I \ OnLy TW S that h ic 
noble Lord had stated in his circular, that} been so ecalled out, and they w t] 


the tranquillity of the country justified | Lanarkshire and 1 \yrsh ps. Both 
him in recommending to 
dispense with the services of some of licers of experience, both could be trans 
corps. With regard to the objection I rted eas els re, ana Oth 
the right hon. Gentleman, that the prin-/} re to be retained lle had 
ciple of reduction, confining | 
troops, and not extendi it to enth pect to th {} veomanry corps in 


corps, had not been adhered to, th onl scotiand, and he wa I » that from no 
ease he had stated in England was th vt of Scotland would the House hear 
Flint corps, consisting, as he said, of | | luction of th lanry force 
troops, which had been reduced J country was lance with 


right hon. Gentleman had been corrected j the wishes of its inhabita 
by the right hon. Gentleman beside him} Mr. Ferg? leclared, that as Lord- 


(Mr. Wynn); four tr ps ha i | | J rant ¢ inty in Scotland, he 

been reduced in February, !837; but} should always be most reluctant to bring 


there was another troop, which was re-]| the yeomanry inte collision with the ma- 


| 
: 
ut 
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nufactuime population Nothing, m his | 
Opinion, Coul be more fatal thar uch af 
proceeding. ‘There were } usies eno by 
existing at present between the farmers 


and the manufacturing population, one of | 
them arising from the operation of the corn | 
laws; 
into contact with t 
of necessity, incre those jealousies, h 
ry lot 
fore 


ty of 


ty of the cx 


should be v 
tion 


quill; 


of 


connected. 
Mil H. TT ? ngewl if fhenop 
Lord( Lord J. Russell) two juestions in con- 


nection 


them, retained 
of men had, however, been reduced fri 
the other six t , for the pul 
formine an equivalent reductie 
enti 


number in the county ihe - 


sussex, tl 
by a gallant Friend of | had also 
} 
ret 


be preaaes 
been clot 


] 
veen 


against 

for even if the | 
taken as the preces 
of Lord Surrey 
duced by fifty n 
having Petworth 
the corps of thehon. Member for S 


had been in Hertfordshire. The Petworth 

corps were now in existence, was 
formed, but they were so only because | 


they served without pay, and eof n 


expense whatever to Government, 


Hol 


hin ison | ciirerence which 
ha de be en these two bodies? 
defended the tine 
actenaed the retention of 
d 1 ec wiry, With respect 
} 
to tne cor] commanded by ¢ ptarm vd 
(tuc hon, ivi m ri r Shi id) he th whl 
at the time the reduction was about to 
tal piace, that they had as good a right 
retained any th rmenin tiert 
asnire for a better di plined 1d 
{ 
nic ell VOUY Heh had 1 Vul 
al | d tal i to Line oble Ort 
tit w ) bard ca for that part 
of the county of Hertl 1, IN which he 
1 
lived, if they were not k pt up. Efe could 
} 
ne Of m till li, nd 
i Le]! is | tical friend OI 
i 
ViLICi } 
ae oO rved, that as he had 
ili secretary of Stat 
( im i Vas theres 
Lil i W i Cil ilil- 
} 
tances whicl ( the Yer ry 
or nto Lence, a with th secre 
Vit W Cwm ij in maintaine 
1] 
rnal ti ruillity, ¢ WOULC, 
} po { n d SCUS= 
( VV Iti { pecches 
hon, iM rs Opposite, he must 
i 
} n | } 
y, that ere Was onl\ eof them which 
ind that w an 
} 
ther, I if dangerous to 
ng a cl description into 
A my 
me, nm. wiem- 
ver migh right, or might be wrong in 
HIS Op l 1, UU wy rate It WaS an intele 
i 
} 
But ne pinion oF th 
1 
ise OT war, tl viember. 
have 1 ction to employ the Yeo- 
Manry. H as tar as argument was 
oncerned, re Was no aljiel ce whethel 
41 ry t 
the reomanr Was empl ed in time of 
war, ¢ n time of peace, for in both cases 
there was th ume danger trom bringin 
them into collision the people. But 
the noble Lord opposite said, that in time 
+} vould | lo 
Of War, ti leomahnry would ye no de- 
fence arainsta foreign enemy. It was true 
that they could n irrison towns; they 


14 
( ua pre 
i 
pul Was r 


tranquillity. 
no danger of collision with 


ime of war? Perhaps party 


serve internal 


is 
with the subject underdebate. 

perceived, by the return which he held in his 
; hand, that in the county of Hertford, there 
; were at pi nt ven corps of yeon ry 
: —that wa Oi in the northern d VISION 
of the county, four in t! south, nd two 
} in the east. Now, on the principle of th: 
} 

noble Lord, a down in hi n 
; servations, Une single troop in the northern 
A division should ! redu | But at bad 
: been said, that the hon, Member f r Shef 

: field, who commanded it, havine remon- 
Strated with the bie Lord, it v in 
4 consequen of what then 1 between 
. quence was, as every one could ! > 
4 that they were rendered lective than 
before, and their utility. great] paired, 
By the Same retur: } +} j 
and principally maintained at 
the expense of the lat Earl of Eerem 
still it was reduced, though four troops 
q under the command of Lord Surrey, had 
een Kept | i H Was ciearly 
] 

troops 
n - 
OS of 

{ 
NI +} 
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spirit ran higher in tine of war even than | t 
it did in the piping times of | 
the hon. Seer tary who had advi 4] 
to discontinue this force, because it had | that 
not been broug} 
say, that with him also he could nota formity 

} 


AL i imu 


: 
One of the most valuabl 
force was, that so long as it continues ( ht for the re 


existence tl 
existence wl 


Cre Was a adorn 
+ 
Mech i al 


called into activity io protect p exist 


suppress ri t: ana hap i l, i 
mreatest compliments which could t 


to the yeomunry \ ul { 
long embo hired, it | t i 


was aconsciousn of strength cl i of ou 


security to the 
there was a dread of I } 


property was secul 

i 

Was ! 
} 

been endan 


isted. Indeed th 


} 4 
having been eng in ve Opel 
was a strong reason 
exist he But ar erhon. § . \ i } t manu- 
serted that it was a W princely uri t 


British constitution tl t} 

should be called in to th id t | were Te- 
power when engaged in maint { 
peace. 

history of the con titutt 


for he thought that it was « of th 


principles of the con \ : 
cinage should on all 
to secure property ana ntain tranquu i I 


lity. He thought that the ( f rreat mat tt r dis 
and indeed every process of our law, im ts of \ hire. And vy were ther 
posed on the vicinage the main 
peace. He dr wa clear distinct | \ i t COT} 
tween such a case as that of Canada an | th Evers 
the ordinary sup 
where property was enda 
disturbed, he expected it the fee] of ta 1 

all would be in favour of employing tM 

nearest and most convenient fore the | | n ex 
suppression of disturbance. If they w lovmentof th tl 
prepared to maintain a military for 1} peo now lt 
every part of the country to suppress in- | rid of 

surrection, let them do but he knew the only « h any pet 
that they were not pre} 
troops of dragoons in ev y town in tl e| their | n. Se- 
country for the purpose of securing 
and if they were not prepared to do so, | of ha bai facturing 
then they must appeal to men of substance | distr | ther it h 
and property, and give them a retainit maintained the I on 
fee for the purpose of securing internal ja int of their vicinity to Gla v. Tl 
peace and harmony. id not | lagain, in another part of his 


| | 
| 
- 
. i 
avi at 
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truth had silently crept out; for the hon. 
Secretary had said that there was a great 
inerease of this foree in 1831, and that 
nothing could be more wise than tlic 
course taken by Lord Melbourne in making 
that increase. And why was that course 
wise then! Because party feeling, ac- 
cording to the hon. Secretary, then ran 
high, and because great political excite- 
ment then pervaded the country. But if 
a yeomanry force were dangerous from the 
liability of its coming into collision with 
an excited people, how could Lord Mel- 
bourne be justified in increasing that force, 
in 1831? The excitement then existing 
among the manufacturing population was 
great. Why did not Lord Melbourne then 
say, ‘“ We will not recommend you to n- 
corporate a large yeomanry force, but 
we will call upon you to grant to the 
King’s Government a much larger fore 
both of cavalry and of infantry. For 
his own part he frankly confessed, 
that he was utterly unable to reconcile 


the different grounds which had been 
taken up by ditte 


rent Gentlemen in the 
course of this debate; but his impression 
was, that this proposed saving of 25,0002. 
would be a very great loss. He did not 
agree with those who fancied, that whena 
necessity arose, that the yeomanry, on 
account of this supposed slight, w« eald be 
unwilling to come forward to render their 
services. He did not cag that they 
would be actuated by such feelings. Hon. 
Members might read lc At rs written under 
excitement by one individual or ano- 
ther, but he would place against these in- 
dividuals’ acts the testimony of a noble 
Lord, with respect to those corps which 
had been discontinued, that on all occa- 
sions on which their services were re- 
quired they had uniformly displayed zeal 
and loy alty. This was with respect to the 
corps which had been discontinued, and 
he did not claim a higher compliment for 
those which had been continue d. But if 
they had a powerful force composed of the 
élite of the country, composed of men 
who, he believed, without disparagement 
to others, might as firmly be relied upon 
for loyalty, exertion, and personal sacrifice 
as any other class—if for 25,0000. they 
could avoid slighting these men and 
wounding their feelings—if they could 
retain them in this service, though they 
might not have been called into actual 
conflict, and though there might be no 
necessity for their acting, he believed they 
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would purchase for 25,0002. a-year not 
only the affections of a loyal and devoted 
body of men, but a more certain guarantee 
for the permanent maintenance of tran- 
quillity than they could purchase by any 
other mode in which they could expend 
that sum. 

‘The Committee divided on the original 


question :—Ayes 203; Noes 57: Major 
ity 146, 

List of the Aves. 
Acland, T. D. De Horsey, S. i. 
Adam, Admiral Douglas, Sir C. EF. 
Alsager, ¢ Dull, J. 
Alston, Duffield, T. 
Andover, V ise ount hon. \W 
Anson, hon. Colonel aptain 1), 


astnor, Viscount 


Arbuthnot, hon. UU. 
Ashley, Lord 
Attwood, W. 
Bagge, 

Bagot, hon. W. gerton, W. T. 
Bailey, J., jun. rerton, Sir P. 
Baker, E. 


Eg 

Miliot, hon, J. 
Baring, hon. F. 

J 


iton, I. 
brington, Viscount 


illice, Captain A, 
Baring, IT. B. le, W. 
Baring, hon. W. By ‘steourt, T. 
Barrington, Viscount ‘ector, J. M. 
Benett, J. 


‘ellowes, 
Berkeley, hon. C, 


‘erguson, Sir R, A. 
stackstone, W. 8. ‘ilmer, Sir 


| Blair, J. Fitzalan, Lord 


B! ikemore, R. 


Forbes, W. 
l’orester, hon. G, 
Briscoe, J. I. Fremantle, Sir T. 
Broadley, II. l’rench, F. 
Broadwood, tele siifie ld, J 
Brocklehurst, J. Gaskell, Jas. ice re 


Blunt, Sir C. 


Brodie, W. B. Gibson, T. 
Bruges, W. Ul. L. Gordon, R. 
Buller, Sir J. Y. Gordon, hon. Captain 


Burrell, Sir C. Gore, OL JR. 

Burroughes, H.N, Goring, II, D 

Campbell, Sir J. Goulburn, rt. hon. LU. 
Campbell, W. EF. Graham, rt. hn. Sir J. 

a ivendish, hon. C. Granby, Marquess of 
Cayley, E. S. Greenaway, C. 

Chandos, Marques Grimston, Viscount 

Chetwynd, Major Grimston, hon, E. I. 

Chute, W. L. W. Hale, R. B. 

Clayton, Sir W, R. Iardinge, rt. hn. Sirll. 

Clive, hon. R. I. Hayes, Sir 

Codrington, CW. Till, Lord A. M.C., 

Cole, hon. A. rH. Hodgson, in 

Cole, Viscount Tiolmes, W. 

Conolly, FE. Ilope, G. W. 

Corry, hon. fl. Hotham, Lord 

Craig, W. G. Houstoun, G. 

Crompton, S, Howard, P. IL. 

Dalmeny, Lord Howard, R. 

Damer, hon. D. Howick, Viscount 

Darby, G. Ilughes, W. 

Darlington, Earl of IIurst, R. 

Denison, W. J. ILurt, F. 

D’Eyncourt, rt, hn. C, Ingham, R, 
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Inglis, Sir R. H. 
Jermyn, Earl of 
Johnstone, Il. 
Jones, J. 


Kemble, II. 


Knatchbull, hn. Sir E, 


Knightley, Sir C. 
Labouchere, rt. h 
Langdale, hon. C. 
Langton, W. G. 
Lascelles, hon. W. S, 
Lefevre, C.S. 
Lennox, Lord G. 
Lockhart, A. M. 
Long, W. 

Lowther, Colonel 
Lygon, hon. General 
Mackenzie, T. 
Mackinnon, W. A. 
Macleod, R. 
Mactageart, J 
Marton, G. 

Maule, W. Ti 
Mordaunt, Sir J 
Morpeth, Viscount 
Neeld, J. 

Nicholl, J. 
O’Connell, J. 
Pakington, J. 
Palmer, C. I’. 
Palmer, R. 
Palmerston, Viscoun! 
Parker, J. 

Parker, T. A. W. 
Parnell, rt. hn. Sir 
Patten, J. W. 

Peel, right hn. Sir. R. 
Pendarves, KF. W. W. 
Perceval, Colonel 
Perceval, hon. G. J. 
Philipps, Sir R 
Philips, G. R, 
Phillpotts, 

Polhill, F. 

Powell, Colonel 
Pringle, A. 

Prothe roe, 

Pryme, 


Rich, Uf. 


Richards, R. 
Rickford, W. 
Rolfe, Sir R. M. 
Rolleston, L. 
Round, C. G. 
Rushbrooke, Colonel 


p 
Sibthorp, Col 
Sinclair, Sir G 


Vere, Sir C. B. 
Verner, Colonel 
Verney, Sir Hi. 
Villiers, Viscount 
Wall, C. B. 

Walsh, Sir J. 
Westenra, hon. 
White, S. 
Wilbraham, G. 
Wilbraham, hon. B. 
Wood,C. 

Wood, G. 

Wood, T. 

Worsley, Lord 

yndh im, W 

Wynn, rt. hn. C. 
Yates, J. A. 

Maule, hon. F, 
Steuart, R. 


List of the Nors. 


Aglionby, EH. A. 
Attwood, T. 
Baines, E. 
Bannerman, A. 
Berkeley, hon. H. 
Bewes, T. 
Brotherton, J. 
Bryan, G. 
Callaghan, D. 
Chalmers, P. 
Chester, HT. 
Chichester, J. P. B. 
Clay, W. 

Collins, W. 
Dashwood, G. Ti, 
Dennistoun, J. 


Divett, FE. 
Duckworth, S, 
Duke, Sir J. 

Dunk ombe, F. 
Dundas, C. W. D. 
Easthope 
Evans, Sir D. 
Evans, G. 
Ferguson, R. 
Finch, F. 
Hall, B. 
Hastie, A. 
Ilawes, B. 
Hayter, W. G 


Llorsman, E 
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James, W. Somerville, Sir W. M 
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f wished to know from the 


Lord {2 he 
noble Viscount, whether any intention 
existed to renew the Order in Council for 
suspending the Foreign Enlistment Act ? 
Vist ount AT sald, th if in the 
Course of a disk sion whi h had recently 
elsewhere on the subject of 
Spain, it had been announced, that it was 
not intended to renew the Order in Couns 
cil alluded to, and he could only repeat 


wished to ask of the 
noble Viscount, in what situ: tion certain 
would be 


continue to serve a foreign Sovercien after 


placed should they 
their licence had ( xpired 4 No persons 
were entitled to serve without that licence. 
licence was for three years, hich 
wis afterwards continued for another year, 
The first period had expired, and he pre- 
sumed that the second was near its close. 
Now, he would call the attention of the 
noble Viscount to this polut—namely 
would be the situation of those persons 
after the expiration of the month of June 
next ¢ 
Viscount Melbourne said, it by no means 
followed, that though the Order in Council 
would not be renewed, that licences might 
not be granted to | rotect those individuals. 
Ministers, if it were necessary, might 


advise hes Majesty to ¢rant licence to ex- 


HH JR 
Russell, Lord J. 5 
| Russell, Lord a 
Sanford, KE. A. 
Seymour, Lord 
Slaney, A. 
Smith, J. A. 4 
Somerset, Lord G at 
Stanley, E. J. x 
Stanley, W.O 
Stewart, d. 
Stuart, H 

Stuart, V. 
Strangways, hon, J 
Surrey, Earl of = 
Thomson, rt. hn. C.P. 
Townlev, R. G: 
Tre vor, | R 

Troubridge, Sit 
ft 
q 

wat 


which had be 


he might almost 
this auspicious rei 
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ixed for such an unusual time ? He under- 
stood that the banquet and many other 
plendid appurtenances of that august 
| ceremony were to be dispensed with. He 

ly d sapproved of any sucl h proces 


ins : and whatsoever views others might 


fthe subject, he conceived, that, if 

t were intended to make an inroad on the 
monarchy, the shortest way to effect that 
ject was by abandoning, in the first 
nee, time-hon ured and = time-conse- 

Crat at d cereny He should 
little ; to the rights of di iterent 
milies in this country which depended on 


renderact at hye 


tiey t pl rve 
1 
er Wwilel -cremonics 
WU } Vi a 1 ed \ 
‘ ’ sk. an hot 
\ it reat caution, when aise 
ition this nature might 
pu In} O} rdy the richts and privileges, 
the manors and hereditaments, which many 


persons held and enjoyed by observing 


certain forms atthe coronation. Let them 
} 4 } 
lool he situation the great city of 


| dou Vas the noble Viscount ready 

1 . 
to satisfy those who were interested that 
their rights should not. be affected, when 


ceremonies In which the V — to take a 
part were abroeated 2 Th 1¢ uet ugh 


not to be omitted; all the ceremonies 
ought to be gone through; the more 

ly, when many illustrious indivi- 
foreign nations were likely to be 
present, When it was recollected, that 
the city of London gave a most splendid 
of the foreign 


on the ocea 


ntates having vi 


po l 1S country, 
ought not those great personages who 
came over to do honour to the coronation, 
as the representative of their re spc ctive 
“oigns to be received with equa | dis- 
tinction ? It was very well to talk of 
economy. at the same time that 2,000,000/. 
or -000.000/. were thrown away and 
uandered on worthless objects, on the 
equipme t of men who were in ‘competent 
» the proper discharge of great public du 
in the erection or proy nosed er¢ 
tion of splendid Llouses of But 
he would y, that in this instance economy 
Was very mue h displa eed. He would ask, 
whether the large sum of money that 


would be « x pen led in this great metropolis, 


tie cCorol 


tion were celebrated on a 
“and seale, and which would cireulate 


hroughout every part of the country- he 
would isk, whether that would not be 


tended with immense general benetit 
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3 empt persons from the operation of the 

: Act in peculiar cases, an | under particular 
circumstances 
a Subject dropped 
THE CORONATION | Marqu of 
Londonderry said, that, anxlo he was 
On all Oct islons to act wi I COULT 

: towards her Majesty’s Ministers, he vw ; | 
Col velled a Tev ye nin in t! 

of the noble Viscout pposite, to 

ask for ome inform: tio tlre Wi] 

the approaching coronation. that 

oceasion, he unders fi ble 
Marquess (Lansdowne), that the arrange- | -_——____eeesesesesS; 
ments conhectead wi that cerel 

still open to consideration iid not 

avoid stating, that felt p- | 
pointment and extreme dt tistaction at 
a the course whit h had airea ly been | int | 

: out as that which was intended to be 

adopted with reference to this soleinn 

. ceremony. He knew, that the question | 

‘ Hlouse than there. Still he conceived that | 

; he might allude to it, and he fiurly owned, | 

= might have been better urged on almost 

any other occ ion than the pre sent, Iie | 

: should like to know on what ground this | 

; ceremony was fixed for the particular day 

‘ announced? How was it 

sa —under what unfortunate circumstances | 

; did it happen that the coronation (which 

: all the commencement of | 

é on,) should fall on the | 

anniversary the decease of a Monarch 

: who was universally beloved Surely all | 

thos who looks | hack to th nr nil 

when he reigned, and who recollected the | 

% elory which the country had then achieved, | 
bis: must be anxious that his memory should | 

fe: he reverenced He was one of those who | 

. viewed that reign with these sentiments, | 

b. and, therefore, he could not but look with | 

: deep regret en the selection of that parti- | 

cular day for the celebration of this cere. 

coronat uli hau ried rd at 

a such an unusual period. That cere mony | 

< used to take piace at much later, nd, he | 

we nid more convenient period of the 

year, \\ as it { periorm lnow b cause 

2 the noble Viscount felt it necessary to vet 

4 rid of the business of Parlinment, that ne 

4 night the sooner en] v his | isure Why } 

should th public bu i >be thu to] d j 

Session ? Why shenld the ceremony be | 

un 
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And he would ask further, whet 
sum were not circt 


who COULSE le | this curt ! 

coronation would not ve 1 
detriment which th 
but t metropolis 
tain He should \ 
were any chat i 
change, in 
was meant to be adopted ; 
that Lio alte ration wou { 

1 
hoped, howeve t 
Would Stil: GO Wha 
to alter the period \ 
] 
SHOUTG 
thi vst \ 
centuries. H a 
would n 
sent ( ( 
But half m 
~ 
as to be utterly u thy 
Majesty and d 
nation. 
Viscount 
offer an apology to 
not having been present 
nd 
ment took prace befo. the reci 
to answer such puest1o as the 
guess might have thought 


Ilad he been aware of th nter 


noble Marquess, he certain 
ha 


have been absent on th 
questions of the noble Mai 
ence to two points—fi 


arrangements tor 


place. With 1 t 

as to the tim had 
Chah ot \ 

fun had 

chans hi | | { 
avoid doi \ 

to which th 
lie thoneht , how 

that the day originalls 


entirely through ina rten 


that had not some melancholy 


connected with it. t shoul 


observed, that the ice n f 
was constantly kept 
oul tries, Lat all t 
aceession must, of necessity, | 


versary of the death of th 


4} 
> 
j 
1 
{ 
| 
\T 
| 
ile ) 
+] 
i 
4 
t 
i 
j 
| 
j 


\ 
om-« 
| 
i 
il 
( 
+] 
{ it 
iu 
bh 
ly 
i 
if 
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} 
] il 
A 
{ : 
| 
¢ +] 
r 3; 
} 
+ 
: 
ic : 
i 
fo 
¥ 
‘ 
e present 
to them. 
y mere shad 
t 
subject to further considet Nn, t 
| 
undergo any alter and ie ! eS} 
A 
the thin wher! ‘ i nV Wwe 
4 
} 
: 
} 
might say, that th was scarce A 
in the that ive heer 
systen \s to 
yarqguess 
Cherefore, he did not thir las he conceived » follow } vas dor 
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on the coronation of his late Majesty. The 
course then taken he always thought had 
given great satisfaction, not only to the 
metropolis, but to the country in general. 
The noble Marque ss had adverted + 

sort of discontent which he 
isted in this town, 
the ceremony were be dispensed with. 
He did not know that there 
discontent ; but, if it did exist, 
think it formed a sufficient ground 
ing what had already been determined on. 
In his opinion, the course which was intende 
to be pursued, manifested di 
respect to the Crown, 
sideration for the 
the country. 


because certain of 
Was an 
he did 1 


for alter- 


such 


\ 


te honour and 
ana 


wishes an 


The Earl of 


wer toa question Which 


Mr. Turton. chilse 
said, that, In ans 
he had put to the noble Viscou int on Fri- 
day evening, he had been informed that 


individual to whom he had then alluded had 


not been appointed to the situation of 
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placed in a situation of public trust and 


confidence—if he found that to be the 
case, then he would only state, and he 
would state it boldly and openly to the 
noble Viscount, that he had not acted with 
that ecandour which became him. With 


the answer which he had received on Fri- 
Joy ening he had yorfectly 
day evening he had sat down perfectly 
satisfied. But now he was informed that 
this individual, if he had not gone out to 


Canada in an official capacity, had, at all 
at the public expense. 


looking to 


thither 


one 
9 


recly be supposed, 
. i 


th situation which he held in the legal 
profession, that he would go there for no- 


thing; it could not be imagined that he 
| had gone out to serve the country at his 
private CX pense and he would not 
do so much injustice to the noble Ear! who 
Was aes ted to fill so digniiied a situatior 

lhe would not think so lightly of his 
character—as to suppose that this indivi 
dual, who had pp wrod as a criminal at 
their Lordships’ Bar, had gone eut in the 
character of that noble private 
fricud No; it was impossible that that 


legal adviser to the noble Earl who was 
going out as Governor of Canada. He 
now, however, understood that that indi- | 


vidual had not only left this country for 
Canada, but that he had gone out in her 
Majesty’s ship which also carried the noble 
Earl. “He, therefore, called on the noble 
Viscount at the head of her 
Government to give an explicit answer t: 
a statement, which affected not only the 
character of the country, but the character 
of their Sovereign, When he mentioned 


land confidence 
| cluet 


Majesty's 


this subject on Friday last, he objected | 
not to the appointment of nec a func. | 
tionary by the Crown, with an y reference 


to its usefulness, or with any refer 
its expense—his ction 
the ground of character, 
only, Dith ering, as he did, from the noble 
Viscount on many Important 
principles, and be did, that 
many of the measures introduced by him 
were dangerous to the safety of the ‘coun- 
try, still he had hitherto given him credit 
for honesty and openness in the manner in 


rested solely on 

1 
and of character 


opinions and 
‘lieving, as he 


which he brought them forward; and 
deeply should he regret if he found any- 
thing in the course which the noble Vis- 
count had pursued this instance that 
should have the effect of weakening or 


shaking that opinion. But he must freely 
state, that if he found the individual to 
whom he had alluded going out to Canada 
in a responsible situation, out ina 
public character now, promise 
that, should be 


going 
with a 
when he got out there, 


or 


hic 


noble Earl should admit to his friendship 
an e con- 
had banished him from all female, 
from all moral, What he asked of 
the noble Viscount t ] 


whe- 
ther a pub situation description 


individual whos 


society. 
as—first, 


any 


hen w 


of 


lic 


or character was ever offered to this indi- 
vidual Second, whether any promise 
had been given to him that when he arrived 
in British Canada he should be appointed 
to any publie situation? And third, whe 

her, if he were not going out ina public 
i character, or in any character at all, his 
expenses were to be ce fraye ! in whole on 
in part by the public? If this individual 
had in any way been recommended to a 


f his 
de fraye ad by t! ic public, 


public situation, or if any portion 0 


expenses were to by 


he should boldly cont nd that su ha pro 

eceding wa highly ctionab! and 
should give their Li hi ps an opportunity 
of expressing their opinion on what he 
would contend was, if the fact were so, a 


‘tion of duty on 


the part of 
be most 


gross derelt 
Ministers. They ought to cau- 
tious in the selection of those who were to 
fill important stations, and more particu- 


larly so when they considered the tender 
years, the inexperience, and the contiding 


nature of their royal Mistress. If there 
were one duty more Imperative upon Mi- 
nisters than another, it was to guard the 
public and private character of the Queen 
—to encourage around her worth and 
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virtue. Those formed the best defence] 
and security of the Throne. ‘They n 
manded the affections of the people. and | 
while they added di rnity to the Thron 
they encouraged the growth of virtue and 
morality throughout the whole community 
He again asked, was this individual otfere 
a public situation at any time, o1 
go out with a promise that he should hay 
that situation when he arrived in Canada 
Further, he should ask of the um 
count, if such a situation | 
ciously given to this pers by the no 
Earl who was proceeding to apada, 
ther he was to be allowed any 
tion from the public ] 
Viscount JJ, —I Aave no dith- 
culty whatever in answering the observa- 


Wyse 


tions of the noble Larl, w 


ceeded a creat deal the limits which ar 
usually permitted to noble Lord 
putting those questions which are ex- 


pected to be answered by the court ot } 
the House. The questions which the) , 
noble Earl has put to me relate to matters | oy, es 
with which [ am not acquainted, 


which certainly affect most deeply the! 
character of the Gentleman to whom he}. 


has alluded. But I do not intend to enter! 


into any details of which Tam not In pos t] } 
session, and I shall confine neyself most 
strictly to answering the questions which | | 1 ? 
the noble Earl has put tome. Tsay, then, : 
first of all, that no situation whatever ; 
offered by he r May sty’s Government. te 
the Gentleman whose name he has alluded 
to; and HEX, that that Gentleman h 
gone out to Canada, if | 
all—which [ do not mi in to deny Witii- 
out any appointine it, ith any | rosp 
of an appotntment, and without any mten- 
tion on the part of Government, or on thi 
part of my noble Friend, the Earl 
Durham, to appoint him to any publi 
. . 
situation whatever. 
Monday, April 30, 1838. prove 
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He had two precedents for | 
one. of the date of the 
of March, 


was directed 


of starvation. 
such a proceeding, - 
2lst, and the other of the 
both whic! 
that ladies should appear in dresses of Bri- 


occasions It 


f COMMONS} 
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Sir IV. Brahazon rose to move, that the 
Bill be read a third time that day six 
months. He said, he thought himself 
called upon before the third reading of this 
Bill to make a He 


(Lreland ). 


few observations on it. 


tish manufacture. | was in hopes that in its progress throu; rh the 
Lord J. Russel]: The matter does not} Committee it would have undergone such 
belong to my department. l alterations and received such changes as 
might have reconciled the people of Ire: ind 
: 5 to it, for whose benefit it professed to 
EXPEn or THE R CANADA. | 
have been introduced. But finding this 
Mie ld} — 
° ] ] bad not been the case, and that those ob- 
the right hon. Gentleman ite, the 
ay jectionable clauses had been pertinact- 
Chi: incellor the Exchequer, wi he 
1 contrary to the strongiy 
could state to the House thi probabl 
expressed opinion of the, people oF that 
amount of the expenses Incurred by calli 
out the militia in the North \mericau . 1 

Ings, to the feelings he believed of the 
provinces to suppress tne iate disturbance . 
mi jority ¢ of the Inish Representativesin that 
Ih t anada . 

rr House uni to those he had 
Lhe ( mceilo of ] C/ said. 4 i} 1 

aiways entertamed himsell on the subpye 

the question asked by his right hon. Friend 

: . os to come forward at this moment and move 
was one of very considerable importance: 

he postponement of this Tall; he should 
SO much SO as to occasion The pos tt 
: ! hone he iould be the very last person 
ment of his financial statement, inasmuch 

who would give position any measure 
as that statement must necessarily be Ihe 

really calculated to nmmprove and ameliorate 
complet », unless he was prepared SO | 

} 1 the condition of Treland, but he considered 
lutely and distinctly to state the amount 1 1 

. .| that this Bill, more than probable, would 
of the expensi which had been, and| , 

have the etiect o steeping fier Geeper mn 
might be, incurred in that matter. Thi 
poverty and destitution. Such a measure 


HTouse, however, appeared to be so 
tient, that his financial 

be made, that unwilling to post- 
pone it beyond the period which had now 
been fixed. He was not being 
abl ‘at that moment to state the amount 
of the = nse already inc irred, There 
yurse, be ni cu! Ity in makin 
ipt of the last 


statement 
} 


} 


e Was 


sorry at 


could, of ¢ 
out the return up to the rec 


advices, The House would readily per- 
ceive that the pressure of affairs in Canada 
vas so great and the emergency so unex- 
pected, that it was impossible for the local 
Crovernment to carry on their business 
with the ordinary machinery and the usual 


and established commissariat rules. ‘They 
ly compelled to 
t sv 


h 
| 


were consequen 
to 


would meet the emergency 
new board of control, 


course a commissaria 

British 
had to be formed, and their duties 
not only to superintend the current 


but also to ex 


e case. 
of 
officers, 
were 
expenditure, 


ercise a revision 


over the past. He had not yet received, 
nor indeed did he expect to be able to re- 


the accounts of the lies, which 


he was asked to state to the 


Clive, 


Poor-LAw 
Order of the ] 


(IRELAND). | 
day for the 


Upon the 


third reading of 


the Poor Law (Ireland) Bill 


| conflicting opinion there was 


was not fitted toa social condition such as 


that of Ir land. Even tn this ealthy 
country, which was so much better able to 


bear up against it, how much of the 
pressure of it had been felt, and how much 
on the sub- 
to 


Poor-law. He was quite ready 
on a modified scale, 


a 


) 
S would 


ject ofa 


advocate or-law 


such a meet the extreme cases of 
age aud sickness, and those other infirm1. 
ties that disqualify persons from earning 
t livelihood for themselves he was sure 
such a measure would be cheerfully re- 
ceived in Ire] nad Li vould be unneces- 
sarily trespassing on the time of the Efouse 
to enter upon L thi pai iculars of the 
Bill, and tho clauses acall st which such 
trong ol iectl ns had en rai ed in ire- 
lund, as they had been most fully dis- 
cussed in Committee, and when known in 
Ireland, the public veice had been ex- 
pressed against them from one quarter of 


to another, as was fully de- 
r of petitions and 
being cighty- 
and only 


the country 
monstrated by the numb: 
the Bill 
signatures, 


signi tures inst 
$1,221 | 
is, with res in 
favour, thi petitions presented to 
the House of Lords, from a number of the 
these petitions, he 

be considered — as 


six, with 


signatu its 


four petition 


be side 


and 
might 


erand 
should 


think, 


| 
| louse, | 
q 


Poor-Lau 


expressing the sense of the country against | 
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the measure. And with 
the English Representatives, great 

bers of whom he mae. 
quainted with the real wants of Treland 
and the panacea and cure for tl 
he begged to put it to them 
would vote tn favour of a mea 
vital importance to 
there were such strong 
No: this Bill was not the remedy fi 
evils that afflicted Ireland ; other measure 


every spect to 
was sure were 1 
hose evils, 


Wile 


1 
ther they 


must be brought forward to effect ¢] 

end, such as employment for the great 
mass of the destitute and unemployed able- 
bodied poor on those unimproved tract 
and wastes with which*the country 
abounded : and, above all, the return to 
her shores of her natural guardians 
protectors, the great landed propriet O 
the country. With these opinions he . 
induced to move, a8 an amendment, that 
the Bill be read a third time that day six 


months. 
Sir F. 
Baronet had not moved the 
‘ 


?@himseil would have ai 
1 


opinion, it impossible that any mea- 
sure could be mor 
It wou'ld have the ctl annihilat 
the property and extinguishing the indus 
try of that country. The English 

law Amendment Act was a remedy for the 
abominable abuses which existed previously. 
The present measure would produce no- 
thing but patronage to the Gor ernment, 
and in that way it would be prolific 
enough, for it would create not fewer than 
840 salaried officers proposed 
to be nded in 
was called, woul 
the ocean compared 


was 
1 

mischievous to Trelan 

in 


ect of ne 


Poor- 


Sum 
periment, as it 
he 

thik 


his ey 
not 
with 


t 
| a drop in 


numbe rs 


which would require relief, and wher 
they found, that they could not eet it 


they would be discontente 


| 
creased military foree would be necessary. 


What he thought they 


should do wus, f 


give the people and not 
render them dependent on workhouses 


would de stroy industrious 
principle. ‘The Government 
what had been so well recommended by 
the present Archbishop of Dublin—that 
was, reject this bill altogether, and 
bring in two Bills in its stead. One of 
these should enable hospitals and 
ries to give shelter and relicf 
the maimed, the blind, and impotent. ‘The 
other Bill should be for th purpose of 
providing employment for the able-bodied 


bed 
which every 


should do 


to ie halt 
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3 8 
That asure which should hav 
ihat was measure should have 
the support of the Government and of the 
hon nad i arned \Iember or Dublin ind 
if carried int » effect it would bring plenty 
nd content and happiness into ery 
cottage in the country The present Bull 

\ { never have any such ettect ; on th 
( it would be a total failure in all 
its parts It w id, and no doubt it 

t , that the Ih sh hourers who 
} 
in emplovi f 
\ l bin eu to 
+} \ \ 
| ‘ 
that I i them 
i l by t] il 
ur here, sewed up the 1 y In the 
nine of ft l cl . al { raed 
t} hot tie him had t 
ty ucs many ¢ thi p 
» ! au orders on his eward 
they | his I th \ 
t} it h tel t] Wi It} 

1 

lh heard, ane ved, that many, if not 
10 id savi is much iS [ ) 
or 20/.. begged their way | what 
was In eff the same thing, wert passed 

on trom pat to parisa. wa ho 
ck t all very bad: but if the Enelish 
( itiemen th th Lhe ¢ fect ¢ thi 
Bill ould bk rii them of this burden, 
they were very much  mustaken. He 


Bill 


iat next 


might 
year two Bills, with 
might be 


vet be with 


such objects as he mentioned, 
introduced. 
Viscount ¢ oh said, he 


allow this Bill to pass ae mut tre 


could not 


spassing 


for iort time on the patience of the 
House, as he could not rest satisfied with 
ry ra ilen vote on the present ocea 
] The two grea po nts on whi ho od 
ob 1 to the Bul in whi lh 
lh d he as supported by nearly th 
whole of the gentry of Ireland, liberals a 
well as Tories, were, first, that this work- 
h system wa inapph able to thre cause 
[ eland and, Ss condly, that the powel 
which it was proposed to give to the whol 


which was 


host of commissioners was on 
admitted. He 
ready to vive every credit to her Maje sty’s 
for their wish to 
salutary measure for Ireland ; but he could 
them on hay 
he y had i 


Nicholls, 


not to be 


was ‘tly 
Crovernment 


by no means congratulate 
object which t 
afraid that Mr. 
did from 


how 


plished the 


ring is he 


was 
iff 
sioners 


had 


other commis- 
cursorily he 


the sheht 


had shown only 


visited that country, and 


irs 

t if the hon. E 

amendment, 

», for in his 

hoped that the | | 

drawn, and 
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grounds on which he had recommended 
this Bill. \t the same time, 
but feel that there 
House—an English party, who advocated 
very decidedly the necessity of instituting 
some poor-law for Ireland, and he was not 
prepared todeny, that some system ¢ f poor 
law might be introduced. But he be- 


lieved that that English party which was 


Was a party in that 


£COMMONS} 


he could not | 


driving forward the present measure had 
not devoted that time, trouble, and the 
patience, which was requisite to the due 
consideration of a question of such vast 
importance. Many hon. Members had 
asked him [How do you mean to vote for | 


He had told them he 


against it ; 


this Poor-law ? 
should vote 
would not work practically for tl 
Ireland. Wut how had he arrived 
conviction? He found, that 
tlhemen had taken no 
themselves on the subject. It was jament- 
able to see how much there 
existed in this country with respect to Tre- 
land. An opinion had been given in an- 
other place, which, since it had been pub: 
lished, he considered he had a right te 
allude to it; an opinion, however, which 
was not applicable to the North of Ireland ; 
and certainly he, as a seg ntative of 
some of the largest and most 
parts of Ireland, wished to give that opi- 
nion the most pointed denial, He consi- 
dered the imputation which it conveyed 
was unjust, ungenerous, and he must add, 
untrue. He referred to an opinion of the 
Earlof Mulgrave, delivered in another place, 
in which the Noble Earl had observed, 


he contended, it 
i 


poor O 


ignorance 


ourishing | 


to this} 
these Gen- } 
trouble to inform 
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ation imposed upon them. They imposed 
a tax upon the country—a tax unlimited 
in oxtent. Again, let it not be supposed 
that by this Bill they would prevent the 
irruption of se h labourers into E ngland, 
Where higher prices for labour were to be 
obtained, ae would the Irish labourers 
resort. They could not check the ingress 
of those who sought for that labour which 
was to be obtained. The same irruption 


of Trish labourers would continue, if. this 
Bill were pa: aed. To show the House 
how people of all parties, how men who 


were almost universally opposed to each 
other, were opposed to this Bill, he would 
refer to a paper of the trades’ political 
union, by whom a committee had been 
to take the subject into consi- 
deration ; that committee declared (and he 
thought very truly) that the Bill was one 
of creat length, but confused in arranges 
ment, and technically unintelligible to the 
many. ‘These parties objected to the ap- 
pointment of paid officers, and they con 

tended that if such a temptation to jobbing 
existed, there would not be a man_ to 
be found to act gratuitously as a guardian 
to the poor. This committee observed, 
that they could not their report 
without stating, that the proposed Poor- 
law was not the mode of proceeding to be 


close 


adopted. He quite agreed with these par- 
ties. Now with respect to parishes with 


which he was closely connected, he had 


| taken the trouble to see how the system to 


that land in Treland had become a necessary | 


of life; but whilst he would not enter into 
defeets of the 
system, which made so great 
between landlord and tenant in 


a discussion of those social 
a ditterence 


England 


and in Ireland, it was enough to say, that! 


the good feeling which prevailed in the 
former, was seldom to be found in the 
latter. Ele was sufticiently acquainted 
with the North of Ireland to give a_posi- 
tive denial to this statement. He could 
say that, throughout nearly the 
of the province Ulster they had the 
best proof that this assertion was not 
founded in fact. In that part of Ireland, 
the attempt bad been made to maintain the 
poor on the Scotch S\ stem, and the expe- 
riment had up there with 


great success ; and the people, who derived 


been followed 


great benefit from the adoption of this 
were unwilling, one and all « 
them, 


whole 


f | sent, but he must pe rmit him to say, 
to have this grievous measure of tax-| he was not content with his opposition 


had adverted worked. In 


which he 
parish, containing 17,420. statute 
and a population of 8,226, there the entire 
number of the poor supported in the work- 
house was thirteen, whilst 
out-door poor who received relief was 100. 
In Newtownards the population was 11,000, 
twenty destitute persons were supported in 
the workhouse, 
doors to 140. He begged to say he 
entirely agreed with the hon. and learned 
Member for Dublin in his opposition—his 
decided opposition to this Bill. The hon. 
and learned Gentleman was, perhaps, not 


one 


acres, 


aware of this fact—that a great public 
meeting had been called together at Bel- 


fast, at which Dr. Cooke, the leader of a 
very large party, who were much opposed 
to that hon. and learned Gentleman, pro- 
posed three cheers for Mr. O'Connell, for 
his determined opposition to this. Bill. 
With respect to the hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman, he was delighted to see him pre- 
that 


the number of 


and relief was given out of 


| 
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being merely verbal. Ile knew the hon. 
and learned Gentleman held a power over 
her Majesty's Government by which he 


could prevent them from carrying mea- | 


sures which were obnoxious to the peopl 
of Ireland. Why did he not then com 
forward and tell the Lord that h 
did not approve of this Bill? And if the 
noble Lord then persisted in carrying it 
through the House, why did he not with- 
draw from the noble Lord?) This would 
be the way for him to act. He spoke it 
not offensively, but he would) say let 


noble 


hin 
not support a Bill which must he Injurious 
tou the people of Ireland. Having 
this appeal to the hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman, he had no doubt they 
why it was, he supported her 
Governnent in spite of this fatal 
lor himself he was satisfied, 1 
able to record his opinion, for he had no 
power todelay the passing of a measur 
Which was fraught with great evil 

Mr. O'Connell said, it was his rule to 


would heat 


support Ministers when they were righ 
and to oppose them when w rong: but the 
noble Lord seemed anxious that he sh 
oppose them whether right or wrong ln 


the present instance he thought them ex- 
ceeding] Wrong ; and 
House to consider, that he and the noble 
Lord for the first time in that House fully 
coincided in their views, and represented 
the unanimous opinions of the people of 
Ireland. The Archbishop of Dublin and 
Dr. Cooke 
the grand juries in the 
were opposed to it, and ouly four petitions 
\\ | ehh 


Ireland, then, was almost unanimous in Its 


ie be 


were opposed to the measure, 


different counties 


had been presented in its favour. 


30} 


| 
| 
| 


opposition, he would appeal to English | 


Gentlemen whether they would force on 
that country a measure that the people 
rejected. This was not a party question, 
and all who knew [reland, and were anxious 
for her tranquillity, should unite in con- 
demning this Bill, which was wrong in its 
principle aud paltry in its limits. ‘The 
English Poor-law Bill was based on dif- 
ferent reasons. The 
system created a pauper population that 
shrunk from work, and its faults were so 
glaring, that the new Poor-law Act was 
passed to stimulate the people to labour. 
But was sucha stimulus wanted in Ix 
land? Did not the Irish labourer trav: 
from the extreme of Connaught as far as 
Kent—about 700 miles—in search of em- 
ployment? The Irish were to be found 
wherever wages could be obtained ; and if 


abuse of the old 


( lrel ved) 


this Jaw were merely intended as a sti- 
mulus., it was based In error, or, as the 
ant i 


blunder, if ly coed 


ol] 


Swhetherit were prudent 


To exclude thi c] from being rat 


irs that 100 werkhou would 
be very inadequate to the wants of thi 
( landlords \\ uli sutter 
teri ily from alaw ofsettlement not h ving 
been introduced into the bill. Ele did not 
riminate 


Ireland, for he was confident 


mM the 


landlords of 


+] 
Ol 


occupier, were in the prop rth 
whilst only \ 
lord. Avy nobleman or gentleman who 


3-10ths were by the land- 


4 
ariaw the attention of the Louse tor thre 
d iis of the measure: an rie \ 
. 
the first pe, 
| 
the Iris| 
owever tite (rish Clergy —the Urotestant 
and might alller Polen 
they always worked together im carrying 3: 
0 charitabl project ud their only 
rivalship was in their endeavours to assist fe 
the poor. He therefore thought, and h : 
said it with great respect, that his brother : 
magistrates should have be in 
stead of the clerey. The Bill did not im- fe 
=f 
prove as its details were followed out. No : 
out-door relief was to be given, all reliet 
was to be in the workhouse, and he would 
] } + . 4 ‘ 
ask uf that were likely to tend to the peace g 
of the untry? The Ball had no control 
mendicang nd yaeral hich 
] 

tofore, although in Eneland from the tin 
of Uhzabeth, wherever workhous 

eStavils al li {pp Wallon Was OV" i to 
any other public. charity faut 

uraens would not ‘ il 

lieved r Upposihs 
ii 

WOPrkil ise Welle erect ip 
coltaining LOO, paupers, they would 

not be sufficient for Ireland, re 

season i the year, the destitute amounted ‘ 
to 2,800,000. In Dublin, resent 

workhouse contained ‘ 1) dl 

street were vrded Wi it 

irom aiilerent parts of tl untry, but 

| | almost all natives of that city. By this, it 
¢| 1: ] 1: 
that they did not deserve it; but this bill a 

] ] } 4 . ? 
would open the door to iniiieting great 
Hardships on them. it pres ut it 

sald, that the tenants were turned out _ 
state of d itution ; but this bi would : 
vive the landlord Opportunity 
that he had paid his duties to the peor- : 
house, and that the ter ts might find a 
But let the Hlouse rem 
retuge there. mut fet the Liou remem 
her that the noor rat id on land by the © 
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resided on ius estate would pay 7-10ths Ireland only 56,000,000; whilst in 
as occupier, whilst a non-resident landlord | England the produce was in the propor- 
would pi Ly ouly Oe 1Oths. The Poor-law Com- tion of four to one, and in Ir land of two 


missioners had, in their third report, stated | 


the gross rental of Ireland to be estim: 


at 10,000,000/. sterling, but 
landlords to be only 6,000,000/; and yet, 
occupiers were to pay after the rate of 


7-10ths, whilst absentees were to pay only 
3-10ths of the poor rates, Men talked 
the gross rent: il of Ireland, but they ou wht 
to consider the amount to which landlords 


were taxed. They should remember, too 
how many unsettled questions there were 
on Trish matters : there was the Irish 


, the Irish corporation que: 
unsettled ; and whether 
all of them were right o1 


Tithe ques 
tion, rg others 
the of 


wrong, the Legislature should look to the 
consequences of them, if they were carried, 
Now what would this Poor-law cost ? Why 


at the very outset there were to be built 
100 poor houses, and it was paps issibl¢ 
that less than 10,0002, could | » expended 


to get up the n achinery of the bill: be- 


sides which, there was to be a large staff 
of officers, First, there were to be 300 
: - the ap ypointments of chaplains of 


the Established Church and of the Pres 
bytery were right, and the Roman © 
lic chaplains were really necessary. ‘Then 


there were the Poor-law Commissioners, 
sub-Commissioners, and lastly, the guar- 
dians. It had often been said, that Ireland 
was too poor for a Poor-law: and yet, 


what an enormously expensive machinery 
was this to support the poor. The country 
had, however, always evinced a great de- 
sire to support the poor, as well as they 
could, and yet, with all their 
to do this, there has been added the addi- 
tional expense of this enormous staff, which 


he might Say would amount to nearly 
1,000,0002, sterling. In Ireland, aericul- 
tural labourers were more numerous than 


in England, for whilst the latter country 
had only 1,055,982, the former had about 
1,151,715; so that with only two-thirds 
of the population of England, Ireland had 
75,000 more agricultural labourers; but 
by this bill the means would be taken from 
the occupiers of land and the farmers, of 
employing their labourers, though this was 
the only resource which labourers had, ex- 
cept perhaps their long journics to this 
country, and they would consequently be 
turned into the workhouses. ‘Then what 
was the agricultural produce of Ire- 
land?) Now in England, the average for 
agricultural produce was 150,000,000, and 


of 


ted | 


that of the 


to one; though if it were not for the waut 
of capital purchase proper manure for 
the land, and to cultivate it well, the land 


in Tre F would four times. that 
of England. Again, the produce of every 
English labourer was ¢: de ulated at 141/., 


the Irish labour: 
31/7., and yet this additional taxation 
to be imposed on He h 


to various documents for the purpose of 


whilst that of was only 
Was 


them. ad referred 


showing the House that Ireland could not 
support this burthen. What were the 
sources of capital ? Rent, wages, and pro 
fits, Now the manufactures of Treland 


were scarcely any, 
fits were but 
as they could possibl 5 


and therefore the pro- 
the wages were as low 
be ; and of the rents 
nt out of the Coun. 
ever, a chance of thi 
if 
» had wanted asubject to excite an inflam 
matory feeling, he should taken up 
this bill. M ny of the in Ireland 


had obtained their possessions by contisca- 


smal] 


a creat on was spe 
try. T| how 


ill being thrown out ina 


porti 
here was 


er 


ave 


landlords 


tion, and if he had taken a different 
course, he might on that account have 
the assistance of the Catholic 
lergy, and easily got their co-operation in 
making the rich ‘feed the poor ; but he had 
proposed, and had censcientiously taken, 
the other course of opposing the bill. His 
opinion ought to have some weight con- 
nected as he was with Ireland. He 


had dissected the details of the bill without 


any party feeling, for the irritation and 
intluence against it would have been too 
great to be subdued by aay physical force, 
if a breath had been uttered with a view 
to stir up discontent, by one in whom the 
people of Ireland had confi dence. Let the 


House, then, not throw this additional 
fiction on them. He would caution them 
and say that the farmers and the gentry of 
the country were ag the v 
the whole country was opposed to it ; the 
expe riment had been made on a false and 
fictitious basis. In the name, therefore, 
and with the combination of all parties in 
the country, he would ask the House to 
pause before passing this measure, hoping 
that it would be withdrawn, and that 
Ireland might have the hope of a_ better 
one being proposed. 

Viscount Morpeth felt the dificulty of 
addressing the House after the eloquent 
speech of the hon. and learned Member for 
Dublin ; still he wished to make a few obe 


ainst If ; voice of 


: 
| 


mittee, as Well as Ol } 11th tire \ 
questi n, of wv 
dient to introduce a Vo » | 
the se of the Hou fers | 
micstion being suit ntivr i 
t] tagve at which t Bill had arris In | 
that stag it wa tt t 
Viember all 
clare whether, in their opinion, t 
it prof 1 to have im vier ( 
was now 1 Spl 
pugnance tot! | ! 
who were hardly heard in oj iti it | | 
j l its ( I | ! I 
of its consider 
tenth or elevent 1 {] 
] 
did not manifest 
prospec of 1 
into etlect wh ] 
Le it 1} i ) 
various and } It 
sible, b 
to the deta i 
1 
il { “law 1 | } 
hon 1 4 { 
| rd had ti i 
} } 
examuinatl iecta 
they now rei mit tl i 
the introduction Poor 
lan At 
hon. and learned | 
saying, that lt] rh hi ' 
measure had been constant he 
that « posi ! { 
tory matters calculated to ex t 
classes in [rel und. \\ er | laf ia { 
scheme of his n 
course looked at that scheme with unfavour- | \ tee! 
able eyes, and though th ir own several | that tl ) 
schemes would p1 ly at | to mak ltera 
variance with each n of | appeared, how 
he Gevernm t \ 
nuous and formi here 1 
attract all the 
With respect tot it s| vernmen In 


1] 1 that 
servations on the Bill under consideration. natin tha ould d 
In doine so, he should ibsolved from the | A 
necessity of entcring 1 acl 5 Ol \ 
ticuial ports, | 
discussed and finally fixed in the Com-| extensive; those who were 1 ‘ 
Lhe a 
but for all these 
positlon, 1t \ Lic ¢ \ 
Government pr ‘ 
a t 
Bill 
3 
I 
\ t i ‘ Wt, 
: 
t t 
t tot W l 
1 + } } 
\ 
11 
in 
j } wie 4 
mwver who Li 
| vd | \ 
il i ( litee. lt 
hat mt tv-five di- 
k in the Committes 
h Members against ( 
tne other seventeen Ciuses, 


He perfectly 
to W 
iil { 
chen 
etheacn 
he 
ol 
i 
‘ why 
( 
| 
thie 
could 
} 
JOV COrl } 
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WISDCS 
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Irish per 
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Way t 
neet { 
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Mublin, 
eat 
cas ( 
7 NI 
rea { 
that micht | 
1 
trict but t 
+} 
Upon this t] 
t i tii 
cierevmal 
Mr. 
county of ir 
Wi 
i ty that t 
of them wh 
’ 
been \ 
Wa ili 
istlic pl 
} 
that th ( 
itutlon ; tl 
} } 
h hou Withry 
. 
pon air; tha 
spread { 
Cnt; that ail 
COUNTY Wel 
misery 
his opinion, thi 
] 
outwent all thr 
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of repugnanee felt by the 
received into. the 


the sentiments 

poor of lreland to be 

workhouses at all. Now, with reference to 


st objection, he would ask whether, 


if they hoped to devise any measure which 


vould iallv ] ) 
would 2 eve the poo) without 
ruiming the count! it Was not the safest 
plan, while they rendered it Impossible for 
the poor to perish from starvation, if they 
chose to avoid it, to make the mode of 
reitel ma unattractive, and a 
depend i their own labour and ex- 
ertions diluring, Sssibie Lhe 
repu ice to: Workhouses would 
Operate In two ways, It would ¢ perate on 


the contributors to relief, and it would oper- 


On the latter 


ite on the recipients of relict. 

it would operate by inducing them to find 
mplovm« nt, that they might escape the 
cessity of going into the workhouses ; on 
the former it would operate bv inducing 
r » give employment, that they might 

pe t cessity of contribut In 
truth f 1 this indirect working of the 
l the greatest portion 
fof the advantages w hiel in his opinion, 
would flow from it. Ife was well aware 
that there was another mode of relieving 
he ] in Ireland, which, to some 
Wo ld b mol ] ilatabl than the pre 
i ul ly that of employing 
them on publi id private works. That 
the mode of relief especially recom. 
mended by the Commissioners of the lrish 
Poor-law lor these Commissioners 
cntel d tl grec itest PES} and 
War C1 regretted that it 

t 1 ip tical entirely to concur 
restions hould always 

ler that the eratitude of the country 

Wi due to them for the zeal and ability 
vhich those Cemmissioners had manifested. 


I> 1 Lr 


ut, perhaps, from their number, and from 
entertained fon 


lafprpy hoy 
Geterence they 


the oOpions and authority of each other, 


at CONCLUSIONS of a less 


| practical character than they would other- 


| 


femployment that n 
] 


wise have been; and the 


ir report in con- 
sumed somethin 
1 


like the cha- 


racter of a compromise, ten to reconcile 
1,and repel as little, of theirdiverging 
views as possible. But with re gard to any 
be afforded in the 


construction of public works and the drain- 


) 
| Ing of bogs, he could not conceal from himself 


the opinion that it would operate as a very 
ect means of relief. With re spect to 
in, he was undoubtedly of opinion 
that, well and judiciously conducted, it 
would operate with great advantage to Ire. 
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the majority was in 
litted, t it 
th this ucstion, SO 
F - but, up to that hour, no 
A 
} } WV] 
been proposed. When 
ic ‘lt i by erand 
} 
a nions, ana y other bo- 
mitted the perfect right 
hat FOr WhOs« 
ans of making their 
1 
From what, no doubt, 
4 4 
Yprehenslons 
3 ) } classes of th 
4 
KIN Wil Me had 
\ 
{ i and 
for Dublin re ed, that 
Ca l Lid 
r. £0 Catholic 
t m tine. 
« ) Ail ‘ 
Er vere an ful Cus 
pool V3 that 
: whether the n of 
pai 
iit Was Very important 
be reseuc from utter t 
ole janililes were living 
rool exposed to the 
i 
; to a most distressing 
Caltay peo} ie of the | Se 
: and that he hoped 
d done to alleviate the 
prevailed. Now, in 
nt tatement 
of the opponents of 
Che most pr objection which had 
been made to thi LW he alleged defi- 
: clenev of means which pro} d worke- 
houses would provide for the relict of the 
= destitute; while great stress was ladi upon 
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land ; but it would not be sulle CHE 1H IbS¢ lf, tha the tk ling of the pee ple ol lreland 
unaided by any system of poor-laws, to} was hostile to it. Undoubtedly, the Lrish 
remove all the distress which unhappily | gentry were unfavourable to it, and if they 
existed in that country. He should like to | remained united, and refused to take an 
know what scheme of emigration, or what | active part in carrying its provisions into 
system of out-door-relicf, maintained by a operation, it could not fail to work other- 
assessment upon land, could be established | wise than languidly and inetliciently. It 
in Ireland for the relief of a distressed popu- | would be utter!) imp ssible for the Com- 
lation amounting to 2,800,000 souls, if it | missioners and their officers to overcome 
were desired that the proprictors of unaided by the gentry, the dithculties they 
country should remain in possession of ld have to encounter, and if it wer 
single acre of the lands they now held not » moral effect 
Under these circumstances he was sti the people, it uld be more injurious 
of opinion that the system of relief proj Iva 
in the present bill was at once the st \ id: 
the most comprehensive, and the best, that 
could be established. his ril e of ure te 
operation which had been afforded to the} Dublin. that 
Government from all parts of the 
IS this questi he imagines, | 
during the progress of the b thi a. ae 4 
nt tenti f the House 
final stage, the noble Lord conclud P 
these terms:—May the spirit w : 
presided over the debates upon : = 
cil to myself to 
it comes to be carried into practical opera- 
tion. Felix faustiumgu is the pr ver]. Which irs to Me 
with which we nov it forth into}? 
the world, and I feel assured that it . tl 6 Prise, Sir, not trom 
prayer which will find an ho ude mM) 
breast of every man who feels an interest | or 1 upon the I » but 1oflu. 
in the welfare of Ireland tthe duty wii 
Mr. J. Young observed, that the noble | 
Lord who had just sat down had said the | | 
Opposition to this measure had | te| OF 
in coming, but the noble Lord appeared t 
have overlooked the fact that there wer taches 
petitions against it on the table from every r 
part of Ireland. Iu order to conciliate | 
the landed interest of Ireland, the noble |! to 
Lord ought to have attempted to define to | OF WHNOUS 
what extent in any one year, the expenses & 
of this Poor-law would go in particular | such a cour cons 
districts. The hon. Gentleman read a nrst Pp! that wi ror not, im omt ol 
statement of what he had calculated would | eh Me bsence of a Poor-law in Ireland 
be the expenses of the machinery of the Subst intial vance, at any rate 
bill, in one county, for one year, Which he | !€2ves room for evil-disposed persons to 
said would reach the enormous sum of | ™a@se it app to be so; and I think it 
16,0002. Now, he asked, could such an} ¢@!! be denied that there Is somethi IS 
expense as this be considered prudent ? sisi in any system of Government 
He thought not, and more especially as | Wherein there is no legal enactment to 
the benefit to result from it would at most | Save t ntirm and helpless from absolute 
be only partial, and extend to but a small | want. But, at the same time, I think, that 
number of persons. He feared that it} the end ofa just and whok 1e Poor-law 
would not be productive of the moral ef- | shoutd by no mean ; include that indisert- 
fects anticipated from it; and, agreeing } minate charity which gives to all who ask, 
in the opinion expressed by Bolingbroke, } thout inquiry, and as fat as | nnderstand 
that the best laws would be injurious if {the measure now before the Louse, I must 
opposed to the spirit of the people, he | say, that it appears to me well calculated 
could not support this bill because he kuew 4 to atlord to the poor in Ireland that just 


be: 
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relief which they bav to expect | 


iil 


from the humanity of an enlightened stati 


without inflicting unnecessary burder 
upon the property of Indiv duals. 7 
ponents of this me el 


sure, Sir. hy 
| 


? 
deavoured 
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oislative authority to triagmvirate ol 
persons not necessarily included 
her Meml ve that th powel 
if Commissioner reated by this Aet. o1 
by any other Act, should be etly fi 
mited t that any 


oan executive power, and 
i 


probrium connected with the English Bi power which shall exceed that executir 
but I think that, though the two mea- |! power, ani power which l] arrozate to 
sures certainly resemble one another in | itself the fun s of legislation, is in- 
principle, there is the strongest possible | alicnably entailed upon this House, and 
difference in their tendency, arising from nnot, even byits own act, be transferied 
the nature of the circumsta: to meet | from itself without a manifest and direct 
which the two Bills have been respectively | breach of the spirit of the ¢ titution. It 
framed. The Enelish Bill was brouel n ym ther t inexpedi 
for the purpe of correcting an enormon ' | i doubt not that a great n m el 
abuse in an exist! law, and its unpopu- | of Memb of this H with me 
larity in some quarters arose from tin p , th the | of taxation 
harsh provisions W it ( ind | wl ch th is Id solely 
not from any fault inits gencral principle. | vested in itself should be transferred in any 
This Lillis, on the contrary,a boon to the | instance from herself, to | reised at 
poor of Jreland The effects of which | the « n of any three persons, or, as 
cannot be known, because th perim Ly be by this | the discretion of a 
of a Poor-law has never been tried. The | single individual, r immaculate and 
ettect of the Enelish Bill is to redu however fa hat individual may bh ip- 
nearly one-half of t ss amt f the n to b There are one or two other 
poor-rates. ‘That of this n will | ts in this Bill ch I disapprove ; but, 
to create a fund toi th relief of | } sf ong ly th the pre- 
which has never before existed. The Ene- | sent state of Ireland a Poor-law of some 
lish Bill takes away fro: who hay rt is absolutely necessary for that coun- 
long received parish reliefan allow ry, and Id t tl { think that Lan 
which, by long use, they consider them- ithor in voting for the rereetion of a 
selves justly entitled ; thi ates | measure which contains many provisions of 
an entirely newt ree for t paup fanex nt natu nerely on account of 
which, without nec ly diminishi | t cd y ol of its parts; and | 
present me s, will { » an ul | in the more « il 1 iv, in is idea 
barrier against the of penury. | by the reflection, that even by the mos 
Surely, Sir, nothing can possibl ti- | sar ho believe most in its 
tute a greater distinction t two | efficacy, this Bill 1 only be considered in 
measures than the fact 1 » cive, | the | Fan expe nt—a great ex- 
the other te ’ wav t, Sir, al hough | p lI t to i : t were, the pulse ot 
I have determined, upon due considera. | the Irish nation, in order that hereafter 
tion, to support this measure to-night, | | the prin may be improved and adapted 
must confess that I should most sincerely | more pat larly 1 e nature of Case 
rejoice if one or two of its clauses were |I feel inclined, therefore, myself, and | 
modified before it becomes the law of the | ho the event will prove that a majority 
land, There ure clauses pe illy to f this House al ils » lin 1, tO pr 
which I object, as I consider them impo-|this great experiment, which has for its 
litic at least, if not dar us. The}object the welfare and happiness of a 
clauses to which I allude are 1 which | whole nation. But, Sir, the chief reason 
invest the Commissi mers created to carry which itlu CC me in wis! ne fora Poor- 
this Act into execution with almost arbi- | law in Ireland, even if it be found neces- 
trary power with regard to the appoint-j sary to run the risk of a dangerous ex- 


ment and payment of officers. 
that these clauses are dangerous, 
bearing fully in mind the 
which belong to this House, I y 
that there is one extreme exerc 

which does n 


’ 
great 
LOINS 
ise Of power | 
ot belongs to her, and that 


is 


the power of delegating any part of her 


periment to obtain one, is that I feel con- 


vinced that such a measure will rob 
agitation of its bitterest venom. It is a 
measure calculated n and in its 
the he deluded 
people of ireland to a sense of the impos- 
ture by which they have long been de- 


in its ore 


eifects to open eves ot t 


4 
4 
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ceived—in its origin, becauss 
from that source when 
value protes 
triotism, any Bill for th 
lrish poor could naturally 
effects, because it will point 
deluded persons the right qu 
substantial relief is to be « 


it will teach them to set dor 
real worth the bubble theori 


who, under the mask of 


zeal for the political equalit 


countrymen, but in reality in 
ambition for political distin 


selves pour vitrol into thei 


wounds, and excite all tl 
by any device be prevail 
listen to their inflammatory | 


deeds of rapi f bl 
Sir, that the benefit conf 
people by a poor la 
lute benefit—a bet } 
equivalent, and that it 

be most carefully order 
terfere with the existine 1 
dustry, much less diminish 
And now, Sir, havin i 


House too long, I shall sit 
peating that lL have come 
nation of ceiving my vote thi 
vour of this measure, becau 
tiously consider it to be on th 
calculated to produce thi 

of a judicious Poor-law, w! 


to be not to maintain tl heal 


letic young man in len 
han l, nor to hna rK I 


assert that they caunot find 
on the other, but to proy 
son shall be reduecd to 
without a last resource, \ 

be open to him when he ¢ 
means of subsistence, i 
alone, is the Jegitimat 
law in any country—not t 
mium to the indolence of 


mendicant who may make it his 


to live upon the follies and we 
his fellow men—not to add to 
tendency of the human mind 
reckle ssly associatin rin unre 
munion, lawless persons of bot 


to hold forth as a fundamental princi 


of the Christian faith, as a 


and to incorporate it with 
enactments of the Legislature, 


Mr. Corry said, that as the modifica 
tions he had expected would have been 


enlightened policy, the doctrin 


1) 
i 


ili 
if 
al 
I 
= 
} 
to 
i 
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LU 
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= 
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st 
ta 
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| In 
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tiate the 


[| noble Lord 
Ne wuvie Lord 


there b \ he feltut by ea 
tions of pa- nu Ile 
| i 
Cilel Ot j Cll ' 
m 
ATIS( In } rsu 
rter 1c died f Lrel 
cried 1G ( t nil te 
ré pei 
S Ol Of \ i Wie 
pretended d the tility 
VY Ol sul i era 
tion, ti 
ara il ) ad 
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eq nt 
eir nun cia 
Nn, Only re mad I 
: 
Wii \ | 
4 i 
that » 
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no other ‘ 4 : 
tol a Foore it Wist } 
very sturdy t \ toatl 
liknesses of Wi I of 
the natural pi i 
o crime by m ons 
| 
com- ire, oe Mecre Wi LO ¢ 
ie which the 1 le Lord had dep 3 
atrule of Lil Dri } 5 On 1 S¢ 
citcnarity, tne 1 hh col ( 
the various, the amendment | ed by th : 
Member for sitvof 
would hay ( much to pl 
public mudtoth bil. 
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took credit for the view to economy with 
which this measure had been framed, and 
yet he left the agricultural population sub- 
expense to which they were 
subjected by the existence of vagrancy. 
Whatever difference of political opinions 
might exist between himself and the 
Member for Dublin, he could not help 
thinking his arguments on this subject to 
be very forcible. The great evil of Ireland 
was poverty, and surely poverty could not 
be relieved by additional taxation. Tle 
thought, that it was a very objectionabl 
arrangement, instead of making the 
tion local, to have the 
into unions of great extent. = the taxa- 
tion were local, it would ¢ the land- 
lords every inducement to eR ek the 
rate, but, whatever exertions a landlord 
might make to improve the condition of 
his tenantry and 
vidual exertion could have no efiect wude r 
this bill, as the unions were 
very great extent. The expectations that 
had been formed, that the bill would be 
improved in Committee, had turned out 
to be quite unfounded. The alterations 
that had been made we: 
insignificant nature, and the main features 


hor 


to be of such 


not support this bill. By omitting to pro- 
vide against vagrancy, they left the public 
to be charged twice over. eye ret 
that could lead to economy, and give an 
inducement to a saving of expr nse had 
been taken away. By See the coun- 
try into large districts instead of small, 
they laid the foundation for profligate 
expenditure to an extent of which at 
present they could have no idea. The 
best way to provide for an economical 
management, would be to make men 
feel that the economy would reach their 
own pockets. ‘The present measure was 


rather calculated to be a_ source of 
patronage, than a means of relieving the 
poor, and as such he should feel bound 


to vote against the third reading of the 
bill. 

Colonel Verner had presented several 
petitions against this bill, and one of 
those petitions was from the grand jury 
of the county which he had the honour 
to represent, and he did not feel it con- 
sistent with his duty to give a silent 
yote on the present occasion, It was 


charged against those who opposed this 
bill, that they were opposed to a pro- 
vision for the relief of the poor. 


Now 
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taxa- | 
country divided } 


to lessen the rate, indi- | 


e of a trifling and | 
Ireland. 


of the bill remained unchanged. He could | 


(freland ). 


this was an undeserved imputation, from 
which he was anxious to relicve bimself 
and those who concurred in opinion with 
him on this subject, Ue was convineed, 
that this bill would bea failure. Those 
who supported the present measure ad- 
mitted, that it was only to be considered 
as au experiment, and he was not pre- 
pared to give his support to so expen- 
experiment, never would 
of such importance 


sive an 
consent to a measure 
for the sake of an ex 
they adopted an experiment of this kind, 
they should tirst be sure that if the expe 
riment failed, they could come back to the 
point from which they started, 
Vhilst he was lately in Ireland, attend. 
ing the Assizes, he had had an opportu 
nity of opinions of all 
classes respecting this measure, and he 
found the opinion of all unfavourable to 
the bill now before the House. His col- 
league concurred in opinion with him in 


periment. Before 


ascertaining the 
+! 


his opposition to this bill, and would give 
his vote against the third reading. He 
hoped, that the noble Lord would not per- 
sist in forcing this measure contrary to the 
feelings and opinions of the pe ‘ople of 
He should be happy to give his 
to which he felt to 
be calculated to relieve the pool of Ire- 
land; but he tested against the impu- 
tation, at once unjust and uncharitable, 
that all who opposed this bill were opposed 
to relief of the poor. 

Sir E. Sugden, as he had taken an ac- 
tive part in the various discussions respect- 
bill, was anxious to make 
He did not think it 
charge English Members with a 

force this measure upon the — 
people. A more unfair and unjust charg 
could not be made. He had not “ii 
absent from any of the discussions that 
had taken pace respecting this bill, and 
he had devoted his attention to it, not with 
an English but with an Irish feeling, He 
was interested in improving the condition 
of the people of Ireland; and, moreover, 
he thought it a great object of English 
legislation, He was not anxious to force 
this measure. fe had taken no view 
whatever respecting it as a party man, but 
had taken that bill which he thought best. 
This was, in fact, no party question, and 
one on which no party feelings should be 
displayed. Now, with respect to the 
speech of the hon. and learned Member 
for Dublin during the whole of his argus 


measure 


ing the present 

a few observations. 


fair to 
desire to 


| 
{ 

ke 
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ment he had not suggested any better | towards the present Government. He had 
plan than this before the House. He did | no objection to pressure upon the Govern- 
not think the hon. and learned Member | ment, and he thought that in general they 
was a fair opponent, for he was opposed | were too softly an Is j 
toa poor’s rate altoge ther. He did not by those on that side of the House; but 
support i present measure because it | he believed, that the vagr incy clauses had 


followed to a great extent the English | been given up onthe ground, that as they 
Poor-law, but he thought that the test of }could not give a legal title to relief, no- 
dcatiusion which the plan embraced, was | thing could be more unjust than to say, 
the very best that could be adopted }that men should not travel about to seek 
Surely no one would contend, that it lrelief. However, on this point the Go- 
would be safe to give relief without a test | vernment had pledged themselves to bring 
of destitution. According to the argument | fo1 | proper remedy on an_ early 


of the hon. and learned Member for Dub- | occasi The hon. and irned Mem- 
lin, there should | 
noverty. But whilst he fownd fault with | were more agricultural labourers in Ire- 
| 

1 


no test but mere} ber for Dublin had said, that. ther 


a test of destitution, he w: as opp sed to a} land than in Eneland, and vet that Ene- 
poor provision altog the and t the ( byec- ha \ rtile Wi more 
tion to a test of destitution came with | productive. Now, was not this an argu- 

bad grace from one who was opposed | ment to hata | law had bene- 
to a ion altogether. The next fitt 1 elevated and im- 
topic of the hon. and learned Geuntle- proved her pie to a certain extent ? 


man was with respect to the extent of | He wanted the poor of lreland to be raised 
destitution. The hon. and learned Mem - 
ber said instead of having to provide | land ought to be compelled not to live on 
for only eighty thousand, that they | potatoes; when the vhada 
would have to provide for eight hundred 
thousand paupers. Now he =. not 
understand an argument against the mea 


‘ 


her standard 


be elevated 


< 


| 
their condition, and a hi 


cultural improvement would necessarily 


sure for not going far enough, coming | follow. [fe support 1 the present Bill, 
from those who objected to the measure | because he thought it would raise the 


because it went farther than they wished. | condition of the people of Ireland, and 
He would support oo as far as | would compel the landlords of that coun- 
his vote went. He thought confinement | try to take a greater interest in the con- 
in the workhouse would be of itselt a sort ditt n of | labourine classe Se He did 
of destitution. An objection had been | not consider the present plan to be abso- 


urged against the present measure because | lute sdom, but he thought it as free 

it did not contain a provision against | from objection as any similar plan could 

mendicancy. He believed, that the | be. He supported this measure, thouch 


vagrancy clauses were given up because ; opposed to her Majesty’s Government, 
it was felt that as they could not pro- | and he hoped he would lw ivs continue It 

vide for all the poor, it would not b just opposition. He thought t best, that re 
to compel them by law to abstain from | Government sho id have th 
appealing for relief. Hflowever, the ope- | of this measure. They would, on that ae- 
ration of the Bill itself would have aten-|count, be more desirous to look closely 
dency to lessen the amount of relief given | to its working, and make any improve- 


spon sibility 
i 


by the agricultural classes, for when they | ments, that experience should render ne- 
found that other means were provided, ; cessary. In conclusion, in behalf of him- 
their sympathies would not be so ready, | self, as well as every other English Mem- 


and they would be more slow in affi ording | ber who supported this Bill, he must pro- 
relief, He did not mean to say, that the | test ae nisiat any wish to force this measure 
operations and impulses of benevolence | on the people of Ireland. He supported 
should be interdicted by a legal obliga- | the measure, because he thought it caleu- 
tion. It was not because a man paid a | lated to confer a benefit on Ireland, and 
tax, that he should feel himself relieved | in the course he took he felt pain to differ 
from - sympathy with human wretched- | in opinion from many with whom he was 
ness, or re leased from the datics of bene- | in the habit of acting, and for whom he 
ci He could not in supporting the } entertained the hi oo respect. He would 
prese nt RB ill be suspected of any leanine | vote for the third rec ad ling y of the bill 
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Mr. Sheil commenced by observing that, 
giving the English Members credit for all 
the purity of intention which the right 
hon. Gentleman (Sir E. Sugden) claimed 
for them, it was quite at, from 

d bv the 


that want of exp . 
ri d Gentleman himself, 


possi t 
nee possess 
ht hon. and learne 
in consequence of th 


. 
situation which ne 


and honour- 
filled, to the ad- 


miration of all who witnessed the dis- 


> high 


] 
avie 


charge of his duties oht render th 
Gentlemen not the best ju s with re- 
spect to thi safety of th: eX] t { 
was attempted to be applied to Treland. 
He perfectly agreed in tl pi n tl 
party fe lines should not be ex l ina 
discussion of this description. The nobl 
Lord, the Member for Bath, e | 
manner which formed the only « ption 
to the rule which was observed throuvhout 
this discussion when he ex L his 


willingness to support this 
Py 


means oOo} putting gown aeitat 


1 } 1 
would not stop to inquire how locki 


the be rrars would have the effect Ol 
putting down the independence of th 
i10/. voters He must savy, however, 
that a total abstinen fron litical 
topics arrued a false delicaey which h 

did not understand. The Duke of Wel- 


lington had stated in another place, where 
he had the power of carrying an- 
nouncement into eftect, that he looked 
upon the Poor-law as a pre liminary mea- 
sure to the adoption of corporate reform 
The noble Duke wanted the rate not solely 


his 


for the purpose of r lieving the poor, but 
as the standard for the qualification 
Such an inth on had certainly been 
riven. Now, he lid not think that cor- 
poration reform had the slightest natural 
connection with the Poor law Bill, notwith- 
standing the artificial connection which 
was attempted to made between them. 
B tween | r rates ind tithes he did 
think tl the st st identity existed, 
Why? Beca both were charges on 
the land, and both were matters of experi- 


ment. And estion was, whether they 
were not inverting the natural order when 
they imposed a new charge before they 


extricated that country from the embar- 


rassments incidental to the at eccle- 
siastical incumbrances und h if 
laboured, As he h d ilready tated, h 
should certainly abstain from all acri- 


the v! 


monious topics. All 
take were 
the fiseal part 


ews 


should connected solels h 


Wit 


of the subject Now. let 
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no one say, that the tithes were not a sub- 
ject connected with Poor-laws. The Com- 
missioners appointed by the Government 
reported a plan by which tithes might be 
converted into a plan for the maintenance 
of the poor. What he wished to ask was, 
while the tithe question was pending, was 
it not better to delay the settlement of the 
sil] when the two measures were, 


Treland ). 


Poor-law | 


| to a certain extent, an experiment? Mark 
the o Win of the qui stion. At what time 
was it pressed on the public mind? In 
the years ¢ f 1829 and 18 iQ, by Dr. 
| | le, on cclebrat pamphlets, in 
which he ro} | the substitution ef 
Pe rates for tithes. He was notin tl 
slightest degree advocating the opinions 
Dr. Doyle, he merely stated the fact of 
| Dr. D ry! having that such a 
fund should be constituted. What oc- 
}curred in the year 1831? The Member 
1 for Lord Carew, 


Wicklow, seconded by 
body of the Irish 


| | 
Support d bya la 


Members, framed resolutions, by which it 
was proposed that Poor-rates should be 
| substituted for tithes. In the year 1830, 


these pri Is were brought forward in a 


roposa 
prop 
pure, an 


unreformed Parliament, for con- 


ithe into a land-tax, to promote 


vertinge t 


| the purposes of charity and religion. Lord 
Grey came into otlice in the year 1830, 


and in the year 1832 that step was taken 


with regard to the tithe question which 
had caused enormous litigation, and had, 
at this moment, caused a great accumu- 
lation of the arrears of tithes. It should 
never be put out of their consideration 


.| that they were now 2bout to make an ex- 


riment whilst enormous arrears of tithes 

was tl 
hon. 
in 
hon G 


remained du 

by the 
Member for T 
Why, that ri 
1, that 


still 
nronose 
| Opo ed 
the 


26 
LOW 


plan 
Baronet, 
the year 


notleman 


amworth, 
rht 
tithe 


admittec the 


iP question never 
could be settled until they paid off all 
the arrears. The evil felt then was one 
which had since increased. What, then, 
vas his areument? That they should not 


impose a new tax on Ireland before those 

accumulations were, not to say 
discharged, but even in the slightest de- 
He mean to vote 
against it; his objection to it was, that its 
tation to the state of the country 


enormou 


reduced. did not 


rree 


exact adap 


was not considered. What was the state of 
Ireland now? The clerey had claims due to 


them to the amount of nearly 2,000,000/ 
the State 
of the 


owed 
body 


themselves 


nm 
tne 


The clergy 


600.0007, ereatest 
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farmers, those whose leases were previous | chance? Headmitt 


to the Olli} it nA Ti pu pftn it | O} nion 
five Or SIX Years, What was tl ol f 
the landlords ( ) lau ey 
‘ 
an cre, paving Li \ I e cf 
7s., and the tenan ut the into the ey tor th 
1 
por k is. Hav t 
the rv, Ul farn ha C2 
Ords, eC ‘ \ iid 
l 
at this moment H } ; a 
hature, and to imp 1 
, 
pefore they ot rt Of th 
‘ 
W 
{ i to 


empt 
| 
i 
m 
1 ¢ S i 
to 
they 1 ry I \ 
this Bill cam { | 
and reject the Poor-law | inies ne { \Ien r. 


panied by the Tithe Bill. Phis, | t returned { freland 


thought, most ud mt if ind t very 


policy with regard to that int 

first the Poor-lay bil was | cotta 
4 

they were told that measures tor afi raging unt al 1} ance Ol 


employme nt and giving facilities to emi- | misery presented by them niy rendered 
gration would be brought forward. Hh ; COM n of the necessity of a] 

had not yet seen any Bills introduced for | law stronger than ever. It was impossi 
these purposes. Vhat did h want for anv to avoid that iclu n. 


} 


He wanted a delay of this measure. 1 pe el contrast 


its ultimate frustratio: Wholesol iff led t es of the [inelish 
delay, with a view to adapt it to the feel- || r i tened to t ch 
ings of the Irish peoy [le was Mer rior 
presentative Olagt t hiv \ \ I h 


of 1,000, con po { | j sa 


of 20/, vot $ t j 
tural district t! ( O} 

througnout t t 

were anxious | { ttlement of ti CX] ie] toa ct INDO. 

ii 

tith question vel Voor i i d 
1 
Chey ought not to | und precipit eland 
this measure. Ile was really astonished r f 
at the change of opinion whieh had taken d that; he would sue for 
place on this subject. The present ( - j} his country zn f he would 


cellor of the Exchequer was once a vehe- | maint that she was ible of sup- 


mi | | tl He t it a 
vol 1) ] 

; 

wa Gentleman, |] ! t only put 
bet id the Marquess of | then | l, 1 if the 

Lansdowne What had produced the {found the | Dit not ft wer, the 
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could easily frame a better, but let them 
not abandon the principle. Merchants 
and farmers in Ireland might be opposed 
to the measure, but there was another | 
class which had not been const 
class of the destitute, the aged, and t 

helpless. It was for that class he app vled 
when he ee the House not to reject 
the proposed Bill but to amend it. ‘The 
hon. and learned Member seemed also to 
think that the resident landlords would be 
inconvenienced by the necessity of study- 
ing the comforts of their 
But he (Lord Clements) would contend 
that the more they — ved the condi. 
tion of their inferiors the more would 
their own be hiateeed, One of the great 
objections to the Bill was the absence 
of a law of settlement; but he thought 
that the provision for electing cuardians 
would be found an ample 

that law, as the power of giving reliet 
was by it deleg rat ted to the body of all 


} 
nts. 


equivalent for 
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ilted, the | 


| priate it to the 


mber for’ 


others the most capable of restricting it to | 


proper objects. He regretted, that the 
were to have 
electing and removing guardians at plea- 
sure } and it was because of the inconve- 
nience which he knew it would cause the 
Commissioners, that he regretted it. But 
when he heard from the Government that 
it was not intended to put this provision 
in force, but merely to keep it as an or- 
namental weapon in their le 

moury, his regret was very much diminish 
To the | 


yislative ar- 
clause called the 5/. clause, he 
was also opposed, but he would never- 
theless vote for the third reading of the 
Bill, in the firm conviction that that un- 
fortunate clause would be repealed. There 
were other questions of detail, such as the 
inordinate size of the to which he 
was opposed, but about which he would 
not trouble the House ; and he would con- 
clude by merely stating his intention to 
for the third reading of the Bill. 

Mr. Lucas said, that the hon. and 
learned Member (Mr. Sheil) who spoke 
last but one had rescued the debate from 
the langour with which it was threatened 
by the adoption of an exceedingly novel 
line of argument. The hon. and learned 
Member had attempted to connect two 


unions, 


subjects, which were wholly essen- 
tially different, and which he thought 


it was necessary should be kept distinct, 
The hon. Gentleman 
that it was improper to proceed with the 


Poor Relief Bill—to lay a new burthen 


and learned 


i power of 


said, 


ihe could 


ls to get 
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on the poor—because of another burthen 
which, in his opinion, it was first neces- 
t rid of. The hon. and learned 
Member state d, that there was at present 
a —- sum due for tithes. He would 
make a proposition to the hon. and 
learned r. Would the hon. and 
learned Mi nsent to the 
ment of a commission to aid the cle rey in 
their tithes ? 
the cle 


er 


Ihere Was 
to the na- 


the rec very of 


a million due from 


tion. W ould he vote fora commission to 
recover that sum ? Of the fitness of the 
hon. and learned Member for a Commis- 
they had had recent proof—let 
him be one of the new Commissioners. 
[f by his assistance in that capacity the 
million could becollected they would appro- 


building of workh 

He would now pass from this part of the 
subject. The hon. and learned Member 
had taxed the right hon. Baronet, the 
lamworth, with inconsistency 
in supporting this Bill. Now, although 
10t pretend to 


answer for the 


| opinions of the right hon. Baronet, he did 


igo no farther 


mee red that the pi ine iple 


not see anything inconsistent in his Oppo- 
sing a Poor-law for Ireland when the 
English system was full of defects, and 
afterwards advocating it when those evils 
had been remedied. He never felt greater 
difficulty in givin 


g a vote than he did on 
the present oceasion. He had supported 
this Bill in allits stages, bec he ap 
proved of the praicips , but he had re- 
served the right of making alterations in 
the details. He could 
with the 
carrying out the Bill 


‘ause 


however, 
iment in 
because he consi- 
‘was entirely marred 
by their manageme of the det Of the 
at tails, he objected to th 
large classes rate, and to the 
great size of the With respect to 
the last, he had seen a return by 
was proved, that whilst the Irish unions 
were to contain 4 venty- 
miles formed the extent of the Ene- 
of this would be 
to diminish the interest and excitement to 
on the part of the farmer, as his 
vigilance, as compared with 
the English rate payer, would be a saving 
in proportion of only 10d. to 8s. 4d. He 
would not detain the House by any fur- 


how, 
Gove ri 


exemption of 
from. the 
unions. 

hich i 
which it 


0 square miles, se 
eight 
lish unions. The etfect 


virtlanes 
inducement to 


ther details nor observations on the law of 


settlement, which had been already settled 


by large of that House. He 
prefer 


would mere ly say, that he should 


3 
a =) 
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the introduction of a Poor-law by gradual , thing we wished, though so 
and progressive experiments to its being visions mieht dk 1d im] that 
i in the first instance generally introduced. | we were not t 1 j 
Mr. William Roch said, that with re- might, n verthe SS, ace l i 
spect to those re culations in the details of | sent 
the Bill, which presenters themselves as i n nh 


objectionable to the mind of the hon. Mem- rned brien NM 

ber for Monaghan, who just now spok | | 

appeared to him (Mr. Roche that o1 I 

year’s practical operation and 

expe rience, would do n to indicate W 

we were right, or where we were wro! 

than double that period spent in tl 

discussion ; debated the ‘ 
already so amply been, both as 

principle and detail, and gonilicting 

opimlons are on points can alone ce, t 

decided by practice and experience. In| 

this view, therefore, it appeared to him right | ( 

advisable to advance ithe measure int | tl t 

operation, and promptly submit it to th re. if div ' 

decisive test of instead ) 

ing time in wordy contests. Doth feel- \ 

ing and reflection always inclined hi s 

to support the principle of a 

alike humane and d ] he \ 


believed, proved that se coun 


richest and happiest, where, when judi- | ¢esutution ild pia aoe 
ciously devised, it prevailed. That he did | 1 the category of those privileged ~_ 
so, however, in this instance, not from | case and infirm 1, meantime, would 
the preposterous notion, that the present or he wait until this ext _ ge 
any one measure could be competent to | Upor him and those he loved? Might he 


remedy the various evils which Ireland so | take Lawless CODEN 
long endured—evils generated, not only | Means OF 


by centuries of physical neglect, but also | UNU 
by centuries of a viclous and paralysing ; ™ghts 
system of government, a system which | 
called to its aid even the red nan id é 

1D 


functions of religion, not, as Provid 


design d it, to soothe and allay our frailt OD 5 

and faults, but to foment and age 

every other cause of social and politica d 

discord. But he supported the measure, 

because, although it co ld not ol 
every thing desirable, yet, in his mind, it | ud ‘ 


constituted a valuable and indispensable 


first step, and was, when in mature ope. | Perty \ 

ration, calculated to atlord the best basis 
upon which to establish the many other | Measures, sou reduce the J 
necessary measures of improvement; and, | lOW 
though not perfect in itself, yet he believed | 
all other remedies would be imperfect | ld satety 
without it, which, consequently, rendered | exten L the provi . 


it an indispensable commencement. He TecOleected seeing it Fetat in 


therefore agreed with the noble Lord, the | Papers, that two men Who | ; 
Member for Leitrim, who took so laudably | ™ Ireland or a le, WH ie 
zealous a part in the progress of this mea- | hended might Je 1 to t ee Pe 
sure, and who gave such valuable aid | Ment, ] 
and information during its respective stages, | 

red 


that though it would not realise every | 5)! 
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but quickly consoled themselves by saying, 
that though the pain was dreadful, yet it 
would be brief, and more endurable than 
the misery and starvation which brought 
them to ee unhappy condition. If too, 
this measure, as was hoped by his hon. Friend 
on his left, iad as he hoped contributed 
to put a stop toa hoditons extermination of 
the tenantry, and to the horrid system of 
revenge generated thereby, it surely would 
be worth some exertion and expenditure 

The poverty of Ireland had been repeats dly 


adduced as a reason for the unfitness of 


such a measure; but, if his opinion were 
right, that no small share of that poverty 
and misery was engendered by the long 
want of such a provision, that poverty 
proved a reason for its adoption, rather 
than the contrary ; and he verily believed, 
that England would be far from her pre- 
sent pre-eminence in wealth and comfort, 
were it not for the tranquillising effect upon 
the mass of the community, created by 
their sense of this protec tion. The dk stitute 
were supported somehow or other now, | 

not in any fair ratio, by the i roperty of the 
country. Was it not, therefore, proper to 
spread the burden — y and generally, 
and thereby render it lighter on those pos- 
sessed of more humanity, or more attentive 
to the employment and comfort of those 
under them? But it was, as affording 
the best stimulus to that attention and em- 
ployment, that he pointedly valued such 
a measure. For, long though they had been 
deliberating and de bating upon the im- 
provement of Ireland, see how little had 
practically been done. It was time for them, 
therefore, to come to some more cogent 
principle of human exertion, and none was 
so stringent as the increase or diminution 
of expenditure, according as we neglect or 


attend to the employment and improvement 
of the people. For these reasons, and 


thinking it the duty of the Government, 
and of the community, not to leave th 
destitute and dying poor to the mere chance 
of protection, ‘but to make that protection 
assured and general, as means and circum- 
stances might permit—thinking too, that 
when maturely established, it would be an 
increase of economy, as well as of humanity 
and policy ; he would vote for the passing 
of the Bill, though not without sceing and 
regretting the great difficulties its progress 
and success would encounter, from the 
feeling that pervaded so many, and such 
estimable persons respecting it. Still he 
had again to say, that in his mind, it was 
deserving of every fair trial and support. 


{COMMONS} 
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Mr. Poulett Thomson was sorry to find 
that nae hon. Gentleman opposite (Mr. 
Lucas), had arrived at the determination 
that he could not support the bill, for he 
could assure the hon. Gentleman that his 
opinion was one on which he was 
to place great reliance. ‘The 
tleman had given the subject great at- 
tention; it was with great satisfaction that 
the friends of the measure had witnessed 
the conduct which } 
Committee, but he would excuse 


not think tha 


disposed 


hon. Gen- 


had pursued in the 
him for 
saying he dic 
rata which he had forward af- 
orded him a sufficient eround for the with- 


it any of the argu 
brought 


~ this st ages of his support of the 
bill. iad said, that he withdrew it be- 
cause * ad diffi icultics on three points, 
which he h: id specified, namely, the size of 


the unions. the claus¢ ers r¢ gard tothe 5/. 
tenants, and the law regarding these ttle ment 
of paupers. He would p int out that the 
size of the unions was in no wi iy dependant 
upon ey bill itself, but would be governed 
entirely by the obuer vations and experience 
of ie who should be appointed to carry out 
its provisions, and by what should prove 
useful and most practicable. With regard 
to the 5/7. clause, he should not have antici- 
pated that any very serious 
importance would have been raised on that 
clause. He was aware that the subject 
had been debated and most properly and 
fully discussed, but the point was con- 
sidered so full of difficulties that he did not 
hear any one assert that ~ value of it was 
much either on one side 
this clause had been sole and a rental 
under 5/. had been fixed as the amount 
which should be rated, it would have been 
necessary to enlarge the constituen ies very 
much indeed; but it was so evident that 
great and serious disadvantages would arise 
from the adoption of this course, that it 
was felt to be difficult to adopt this propo- 
sition, and accordingly the other alterna- 
tive had been decided on. On these two 
points, then, he did not think that the 
hon. Gentleman was justified in with 
drawing his support from the bill. ‘The 
case of scttlement he was willing to 
admit was of far more importance, but 
while the hon. Member felt so deeply 
on that subject, he seemed to have put 
out of consideration the great difficul- 
ties which stood in the way of his propo- 
sition being carried into effect. It was 
said that the overseers and guardians would 
he compelled to give relief to strangers, 
who would withdraw it, therefore, from 


argument of 


the other. If 
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those to whom it should be granted, the 
inhabitants of the district in 
guardians lived. But as there 
compulsory relief, were the guardians com- 


fArprit 30} 


which the | 
was no | 


pelled to give assistance in one case and | 


refuse it in another? Not at all—the 
might make their own rules—and, un- 
doubtedly, if they were not to grant 


it to all, it would be better certainly 


ley 


that those persons who were living in 
their own neighbourhood should receive 
it, and that it should not be given to strang: 


The hon. Gentleman had, how- 
thrown out the strongest 


paupers. 
himself, 
argument against his own proposstion, for 


by his plan of settlement being adopted, all 


ever, 


the immense extent of litigation arising 
from the granting of casual relief, th 
difficulties atte nding which had been | 


found so great in the case of the English 
Poor-law, would arise in a_ tenfold 
degree in Ireland, 


where the habits 


of the people were migratory, and where | 


4 


destitution and misery existed to so great 
an extent. He would beg to ask the hon. 
Gentleman, however, what he was prepared 
to do in the event of the three points which 
he had urged being found to be of so much 
importance as he contended ? Was he pre- 
pared to leave Ireland without a poor-law ? 
For that would be the effect of the gen- 
eral adoption of the course which the hon. 
Gentleman had pursued in declining to 
vote. Knowing the extent of destitution 
in that country, and knowing as he did, 
and as he had admitted, the necessity of a 
poor-law there, was he prepared to allow 
that destitution and that misery to con- 
tinue, and to abandon the law altogether ? 
Rather than adopt such a course, was it 
not better to encounter and endeavour to 
overthrow the difficulties with which they 
were threatened? But difficult as this subject 
was, he had received some confidence from 
the speeches of those hon. Members who 
had opposed the third reading of the Bill, 
for he certainly had found no new argu- 
ment addressed to the House. No new 
facts had been discovered which should 
tend to prove the impropriety of adopting 
the measure ; but the arguments which had 
been employed were nearly entirely the 
same as those which had already been used 
in opposition to the Bille The hon. and 
learned Member for Tipperary even had 
not attempted to grapple with the provisions 
of the Bill themselves, but by instituting a 
comparison between its probable effects and 
those of another measure which was also 
before them, he had endeavoured to show 
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that the measure was one which the House 
could not safely pass. ‘This at least showed 
that there was little which could be urged 


against the Bill itself, and would tend 
to show also that little excuse remained to 
those hon. Gentlemen who should oppo 

its being passed into a law. But what 
sald an hon. and gallant Member opposite 2 
He had hitherto invariably supported the 
measut but he now came forward and 
ud ti it was So weeping and so exten 
i In its provisions that he had deter 
mined to withdraw his support from it. 
He said, too, that the Gove rent had not 
varied the bill at all in accordance witl 
t amendments which had been proposed. 
He denied this on the part of the Govern- 
met far as regarded these points, which 
were not important to the principle and 
the whole ( harat ter of the bill but if thi 
Government had abandoned the right to 
FIVG lief to able-bodied paupers the chief 
merit of the bill would have been taken 


y would be palming a fallacy 
1 with reference to the Poor-law. 
The object of a Poor-law, it was said by 
the hon. and learned Member for Dublin, 
was to raise the condition of the poor, and 
to find them labour when it was required. 
Now, it was no such thing. It was the 
object of the law to prevent an individual 
from actually starving, and on the other 
hand to prevent charitable persons from 
being imposed on by false representations 
of want and misery. He was prepared to 
uphold the application of this principle in 
any country, almost under any circum- 
Stunces ; but if there was any one country 
in which its necessity was more plainly ex- 
hibited than in another, it was Ireland, 


Was it 


and especially in its present state. 
not notorious that in that country im-~ 
position was carried on to a great extent 


and charit ible, 
mendicancy prevailed so far that there 
were many persons who made a living by 
heir pursuing that trade in preference to 
their obtaining honest employment. [Mr. 
O'( onnell: No | The hon. Member might 
sav * No,” but must admit that there wer 
cases of deception of a very alarming de= 
scription. It was impossible in the condi- 
tion of things that it should not be so, and it 
was declared to be the case most pointedly 
by the Commissioners who had been ap- 
pointed to inquire into the subject. But 
was not the mode of relief at present 
adopted infinitely more expensive and ats 
tended with much greater waste than that 
which would b by the bill 
A 


i 
on the humane and that 
] 7 


their 


cr 
> 


introdueed 


~ 
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which was now before the House being , 


carried? Then it was said that Ireland was 
too poor to support its paupers; he must con- 
fess, however, that it did not seem to him to 
he possible that a country could be found to 
be really in such a state if the produce was 
properly distributed. And what class was 
it by whose kindness and charity that the 
poor were I¢ was the 
poor themselves; and it was owing to their 
character and their religious feelings that 
their 
There was nothing to compel the wealthy 
—there was nothing to compel the land- 
holders—there was to pel 
those who might themselves be the cause 
of the great increase of 
their neglect of their own property, or by 
their proceedings, with a view to political 
objects, to support the poor. He knew 
many persons in Ireland who were most 
charitable, and who were willing to lend 
their aid in procuring the necessary means 
of subsistence to the poor of the coun- 
try, but it was not justice that on those 
few should be left the whole charge, which 
they perhaps were little able to bear, but 
those who had the means should be com- 
pelled to provide for the destitute. He 
had himself seen a case in Ireland where 
he witnessed more human misery and des- 
titution than he could have imagined. In 
2 town which he visited he found the 
people living in wretched hovels, which 
were without windows and without doors, 
while the wretched inmates were unpro- 
vided even with straw to make their miser- 


now supported ? 
present support was to be attributed. 


nothing com 


lord. He had the curiosity to ask what 
was the probable income received by the 
proprietor from the estate, and he wasassured 


pauperisin, by | 


that it could not be less than 20,000/. Did | 
the individual to whom he referred support | 


the poor? Did he contribute in aid of the 
funds of any of the excellent charitable insti- 
tutions of the neighbourhood of his estate— 
or did he, as the poor man always did, give 


“the bit and the sup” to the poor peasant | 


who came to see him? = In 
course of his inquiry he could find but one 


the whole | 


instance in which any portion of the great | 


fund which he received had been appro- 


priated to charitable purposes on the estate. | 


The fact was, that all the regulations, 
however excellent they might be for the 


maintenance of houses of industry, were | 


inoperative, because they were not com. 
pulsory. He contended that it was the 
duty of the Legislature to provide some 
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uniform system for the relief of the really 
destitute, and thus get rid of the difficulties 
they now had tocontend with. Hecould not, 
therefore, let the bill go to a third reading 
without expressing a hope that it would 
receive the general assent of the Legisla- 
ture, although he admitted most exagger- 
ated views had been adopted of the bene- 
fits to arise from it, as well as of the evils 
that would follow from it. With respect 
to the question of vagrancy, he admitted 
that it was necessary for the working of 
this bill that some sound system of vagrant 
laws must be introduced into Ireland, and 
also that must be 
some shape or other for the employment of 
the poor. He thought that even in a pe- 
cuniary point of view it would be advisable 
to effect local improvements in many dis- 
tricts in Ireland. 

Mr. M. J. O'Connell stated, that he hav- 
ing come to the conclusion that some 
provision should be made for the poor of 
Ireland, he had voted against many of his 


assistance afforded in 


Friends with whom he always was un- 
willing to differ, and for the bill going into 
Committee, but he did so inthe hope that 


many amendments would be introduced 
into the bill. He had, however, been dis- 
appointed in this respect, for none of the 
amendments that he had desired had been 
made in the measure, and he regretted 
that he could no longer give it his support. 
He thought that in the present state of 
Ireland it was desirable that there should 
be some system of Poor-laws established, 


. | but he feared that the present measure 
able beds, and yet they were paying a 

yearly rental of 30s. or 40s. to their land- | page ) 
than bringing out the resources of the 


would rather have the effect of paralysing 


country. 

Lord Stanley was very unwilling to 
trouble the House, and should do so but 
very shortly at that stage of the bill. But 
he could not bring himself to vote for the 
third reading, without guarding himself 
against its being supposed that he approved 
altogether of the principle of the bill, and 
was in no doubt and uncertainty as to 
many of its details. THe never felt more 
doubt and reluctance than he did with 
respect to the vote he was about to give, 
because he shared with the Government, 
for the Government must share in that 


doubt and participate in his ignorance as 
to many of the calculations, and the data 
upon which the measure had been framed. 
He said this because many of the provi- 
sions of the bill were left entirely depend- 
ent on the contingent opinion of the 
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Commissioners, while, with respect to | missioners formed too large a union, ot 
others, the House was lef in entire ignor-| built too large a workhouse, the latt 
ance as regarded those who had to pay | would cover the whole amount of destitu- 
the rate ond who were to be the recipients t) nD, ind the rst ¢ x pe nse, th uch heavy 
of it. The bill did not state whether there | might in the end be economical. Thi: 


was to be one workhouse orone hundred: 
and the Government had not said whether 
there was to be one hundred 
thousand; 
to be shown what would be the 
the charge on the landlords, whether 
would be able to bear it or not; but the 
whole matter rested on the uni nited and 
unrestricted authority of the ¢ 
sioners as to what was to be the amount of 


or one 


ommis- 


the tax on the whole of Ireland. Thi 
opinion also of the Commissioners was at 


variance 
required, 


amount of relief 
said that 100 


as rard d the 
Mr. 


Nic holls 


workhouses to hold 80,000 persons, would 
be sufficient—that was, that 80,000 per- 
sons alone should be received into th 
workhouses and receive relicf out of th 

rate; but the Commissioncrs said there 
whom it would be necessary to ré into 
the workhouses, and there fo re there were 
no data on which the House of Common 

could determine whether the minimum of 
80,000, or the maximum of 2,000,000 was 


most likely to approximate to the truth. 
As far as his own opinion went, 80,000 
was far below the amount, if the measure 
was to have any sensible opt ration on the 
miserable popul: ition of Ireland. 
land relief was administered, 


Nr. Nicholls, to one percent. of the popu- 
lation, and were they to be told thata 


greater degree of relief was not required 
for the destitute poor of Ireland ? But i in 


England also the amount of relief given in | 


the workhouses was only as one to eight 
to that given out of them. How much 
larger then must the pro portion be in Ire- 
proy 
land? He only said, on raisi ng this ques- 
| 


tion, that the bill was about to be worked 
in ignorance, for neither the Government 
or the Commissioners had the means of 
knowing it. And then the Commissioners 
were to have the power of building as 
many workhouses as they thought fit. It 
was said there were to be 100, yet they 
might build a thousand—there was no 


limit to the amount of expense which the 
Commissioners might incur, and _ that 


without the consent of the rate-payers ; nor 
was there any limit to the provision they 
might choose to make for the relief of the 
But in England if the Com- 


destitute, 


In Ene- | 


| 
ac coraing tO 


| because the Commissioners had power and 


and it had not been pretended | 
amount of 
they | 


| unlimited discretion as to the si f th 
union, building of workhouses 
within it, and the result might be, that in 
those large unions maintained by local 
j taxation, if the workhouses were not full 
j of their own poor, they would be resorted 
| toby p rsons from every quarte! f Ireland, 
who had no claim upon t particular 
llocality. lis rieht hon. Friend Mi 
|p Thompson had said it ipossible 
| to introduce vagraney clau into th 
bill but admitted that they t to b 
ad 1, although it was considered im- 
| proper to introduce them here. But 
| (Lord Stanley) conceived that it 1 be 
| impossible, ¢ istently with | , n- 
| trod a vacrancy la becau they 
; could not punish ra , and at 
sam time yreruse | ristatly in 
rel It could nD be lone wit! 
pool of h | irl d { 
L parti ilar settlemen nd w i 
of settlement they woul iIndit extremely 
diffi It to fores any thin il 
sess it, more part n f 
power was taken a ly irom the | | 
of restraining their own <p 
le Ving all matters be regulated by 
Commissioners with regard to the levy- 
il of t burd ot t] | -rate, 
had read thes ions 
he ( nly reiterated them now becal se he 
vas norant, as the Goy nt was 
ignorant, and the Legislature was rant 
|of what the moral effect of this measure on 
the population of Ireland would be. He 
felt disposed, therefore, the more hi n- 
| sidered the subj ct, to throw the whole 
| responsibility of this measure on the con- 
| fidential advisers of the Crown. He felt 
| that the time had arrived when the ad }p- 
| tion of the proposition for ifford lecis- 
| lative relief to the destitute in Ireland 
was confessed by every man who had 
seen, or who, not having seen, had yet 
considered the amount of distress and 
poverty which prevailed in Ireland, and 
all felt that relief, for absolute destitution, 
was necessary, in looking to the present 
state and condition of that country. But 
would any one say other than that the 


however, could not be the case in Ireland, 
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Government, and the Government alone, 
ought to be held responsible for the suc- 
cess or failure of this measure. It might 
be that if these Gentlemen, on either side 
of the House, who had opposed the bill 
were to unite, they might overthrow the 
measure 
with any chance of prosecuting it with 
success 
many parts of this bill, which went to 
appoint Commissioners to afford a remedy 
for destitution in Ireland—considering it 
a great and dangerous experiment as re- 
garded the landlords of Ireland, of whom 
he was one, yet he could not take upon 
himself the responsibility of saying that 
the bill should not up to the other 
branch of the Legislature, where he had no 
doubt of its receiving that due considera- 
tion which it required, and where there 
were so many noble individuals connected 
with Ireland, who would be 
afford to that House the result of their 
matured experience on this subject. He 


o 
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; but could they introduce another 


? Entertaining great doubts as to | 


i Craig, 
| Crompton, S. 


Codrington, Admiral 
Collie J 

Collins, W. 
Courtenay, P. 

W. ( 
Dalmeny, Lord 
Darby, G. 
Davies, Colonel 
D’ Israeli, 


| Divett, FE. 


Duckworth, S. 


Dat, a. 


enabled to | 


Duke, Sir J 
Dunean, Viscount 
Dundas, Captain 
Dundas, F. 
Dundas, hon. J.C. 
Dundas, hon. T. 

E.brin Viscount 
Elliot, hon. J. EB. 
Ellice, Captain A. 
steourt, T, 


D. 


vton, 


leilden, 


| Fellowes, E. 


would not, therefore, interfere to stop the | 


progress of a measure which, 
a measure of relief, it might prove inade- 
quate, was imperatively called for by hon. 
Members on all sides of that House ; still, 
entertaining all the doubts he had ex- 
pressed, he felt himself compelled, however 
reluctantly and hesitatingly, to give his 
support to the third reading of the bill. 


although as | 


The House divided on the original ques- | 


tion :—Ayes 234; 
List of the 


A’Court, Captain 
Adam, Admiral 
Ainsworth, | 
Alsager, Captain 
Alston, 
Andover, Viscount 
Anson, Sir G. 
Baines, FE. 

Baring, hon. W. B, 
Barnard, E. G 


Barrington, Viscount 


Noes 59: Majority 175. 
AYEs. 


Blunt, Sir C. 
Bolling, W 
Brabazon, Lord 
Briscoe, J. I. 
Broadley 9 H. 
Brocklehurst, J. 
Brodie, W. B, 
Brotherton, J. 
Brownrigg, S. 
sruges, W. H. L, 
Bryan, G. 


Barron, IL. W. Burroughes, II, N. 
Beamish, F. B. Busfield, W. 
Bellew, M. Callaghan, D. 

Be nett, J d Campbell, Sir J. 


Berkeley, 
Bernal, R. 
Bew Cs, 
Blackburne, I. 


Campbell, W. F. 
Cavendish, hon. C, 
Cavendish, hon, G. 


Chalmers, P. 


Blackett, C. Chandos, Marquessof 
Blackstone, W. S. Chetwynd, Major 
Blake, W Chute, W. 
Blakemore, R. Clay, W 
Blenuerhassett, A. Clive, E. B. 


Blewitt, R. J, Clive, hon, R, H. 


| Filmer, Sir KE. 
Fitzalan, Lord 
Fit roy, Lord (¢ 
Fox, G I 
Freshfield, J. W. 
Gordon, 
Gordon, hon. tain 
Goulburn, ion. 
Graham, hon, 
Sir J. 
Grattan, J. 
Grey, Sir C. E. 
IIalford, 
Hall, B. 
Halse, J. 
Hawes, B. 
Hawkins, J. II. 


Hayter, W. G. 
Ileneage, FE. 
Ilenniker, Lord 
Hepburn, Sir T. B. 
Hill, Lord, A. M. ¢ 
Hobhouse, right hon. 
Sir J. 
Hobhouse, Be 
Hodges, T. L. 
Ifod gson, R. 
Hollon d, | 
Holines, W. 
Horsman, E. 
Iloustoun, G. 
Hloward, F. J. 
Howard, H. 
Howard, 
Howick, Viscount 
Hume, J. 
Hurt, F. 
Ingham, R. 
Inglis, Sir R. 
James, W. 
Jenkins, R, 
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ul ol 
Kinnaird, hon. 
Knatchbull, 
Sir 
Knight, H.G. 
Labou 
Langdale, hon. C. 
Lascelles, hon. W.S. 
Lefevre, C. S. 
Lemon, Sir C, 
Lennox, Lord G. 
Loch, J. 
Long, W. 
Lowthe tT. 
Lygon, hon. General 
Lynch, A. Lf. 
Mackenzie, W. F. 
M ckinnon, \W A. 
Macleod, R. 


Jermyn, Ki 
Johnstone, 
A. F. 


rt. hon, 


t. hn. 


Mactaggart, 
Master, T. W.C 
Maule, hon. F. 


Maule, W. Il. 


Maunsell, T. P. 


Miles, W 

Miles, P. W 
Morpeth, Viscount 
Morri 1). 
Muskett, G. A. 
Nicholl, 
O’Brien, W. S. 
O’Callaghan, hon. C. 
Ord, W. 

Paget, F 
Pakington, J. S 


Palmer, 
Palmerston, Viscount 
Parker, J. 

Patten, J. W. 

Peel, rt. hon. Sir R. 
Pendarves, W. W. 
Philipps, Sir R. 
Phillips, M. 

Philips, G. R. 
Pinney, W. 
Ponsonby, C. F. A.C. 
Ponsonby, hon. J. 
Powerscourt, Viscount 
Protheroe, 
Redington, T, N. 
Reid, Sir J. R. 
Nice, E. R. 

Rice, righthon. T. S, 
Rich, H. 

Richards, R. 
Rickford, W 

Roche, W. 

Rolfe, Sir R. M. 
Rolleston, L. 

Rose, rt. hon. Sir G. 
Round, C. G. 
Rundle, J. 

Russell, Lord J. 
Salwey, Colonel 
Sanford, E. A. 
Scholefield, J, 
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Thornley, 


Scrope, G. P. 
Seymour, Lord 
Sharpe, General 


Tu ner, | 


Sheppard, [yrell, Sir J. T. 
Sibthorp, Colonel! VI s, 
Sinclair, Sir G. Villiers, C. P. 


Slaney, R. A. 
Smith, J. A. Vivian, J. EL, 


Smith, R. V. Vivian,rt. hin. Sir 
Somerset, Lord G. Wakley, ‘I 
Somerville, Sir W. M Walker, C. A 
Speirs, A. Ward, lI. G. 
Spencer, hon. F. Welby, G. |] 
Stanley, I, rd White, S 

Stanley, W. O. Will \W. 
Staunton, Sir G. 1. Wilshere, W 
Steuart R. \Winnington, T. | 
Stewart, J. Vinnir on, H.. J. 
Stuart, H. 1, 

Stu Vv. \\ iG. W 


Strutt, F 


Style, Sir C. Wyse, T. 
Sugden, rt.hon.Sir Yates, J. A 
‘Valfourd, Serceant Young, Sir W. 


lanered, 
Teignmouth, Lord Clements, \ 


Thomson, rt. ho 


Acheson, Viscount I] es, W.B 
Adare, Vi il R 
Archbold, R. Jones, T. 
Bailey, J., jun. Kemble, LH. 
Brabazon, Sir W. Kirk, P. 
Browne, R. D. Low \.M 
Buller, Sir J. Y. Lowther, ¢ 
Chapman, Sir M.L.C. Mac 
Cole, bon. A. , Ma 
Col Viscount ll, Capt 
Conolly, E , Vise 


Corry, he 
De Horsey, S$ 
Duffield, T. 


Dunbar, © O'Neil, hon. J. B. R 
Duncombe hon. A. Perceval, Colonel 
Evans, G. Perceval, hon. G. J 
Ferguson, Sir R 
Ferguson, Sir R. A. Roche, KE. B. 


Finch, F. 
Fitzgibbon, hon. Col. Scarlett, hon. Rt 


Fitzsimon, N. rennent, J. ] 
French, I, | neh, Sil 
Gore, O. J. R. Verner, C | 
Granby, Marquess of Walsh, Sir J 


Grattan, If. 

Grimston, hon. 
Hayes, Sir E. 
Heron, Sir Lt. 
Hillsborough, Earl of Ca 
Hlodgson, F. O’Conn 


E. Whit 


V isc 
J 


stlereagh, unt 
On the question that the bill do pass, 
Mr. O' Connell 


remarks. One of them 


wished to make two 


was in reference 


{ArRit 30} 


Uroubridge. kK, 


to something which had fallen from the | 


right hon. Me 


had 


mber 
stated that 


pauperism in dreland, 
cases Of imposition, i 
tion in the very teetl 
\ hol vide n ( tine 


im the present state 


his was an asser- 
for 
oved that 


Iniversal anxietv in the minds 
] ] } 
Ot ll sh people t lab r whenever they 
} 
\ x tO do. therefore, was a 
( ny on the Irish people which ought 
+ 
not to have been uttered by the right hon 
( ntlen \ in nobl \} 
} 
( Bath Ll talk of the oitation whicl 
had been got up a st measure. 
it Lord might | issured that he 
Mr. ou found it 
i ea t org up an y I 1 In 
favour of t but | dt hout 
} 
ld viveta hat 
to ¢ id vour to @ ort vils Of 
é 
Hh i it as 
! the Wr ad 
) l it fils Ved 
s the ¢ far s by th 
) 
( Of suffering W produ 
commt { rest i ol 
} | 
Lat rl il metal 
Vis t Ce 4 said, th t | 
par i \ oO vol 
ine this bh ie D no small 
( miu 1 by ing t 
was ( if { \ iken 
I t of t i stants of th 
1 Of | ta i Cc 
u Majority of 
+} } 
1] } 
ch 
{ 
W ) ¢ t 
TIEN which 1 t 
it th k i 
la t ai i 
i] 1 
h rts. H nesseil 
} } 
01 but he de slicht consola 
1 from I ! { 
pl \ lions Would | I | { | 
where wicked measu were s lways 


been ust dl DY tn n 


serted that the | 


without loudly 
had 


| ra, wonen he as- 


incuage which | 
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} 
\\ m, W. : 
List of the Nors. 
( Nagle, Sir R. 
O’Connell, D. 
hon. H. R. 
to fina a salutary check : 
Lord John Russel! could t allow the ; 
t 
protesting rainst the | 
passed its third | 
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reading by a majority of English Members, 
who had not considered its details or its 
consequences. He thought that those 
Irish Members who opposed the Bill, or 
who gave way to langua 
of the noble Lord, did an not 
only to themselves but to the whole of the 
Representatives for Ireland. This very 
oduced last year 


re 


injustice 


measure Was p 
details, and ‘* wing half gone through a 
Committee of the House in the course of 


COMMONS} 


such as that | 


in all its , 


the past Session, every part of it was ne- | 


cessarily well known in Ireland at the 
om Its second reading was supported 
by a large majority of Irish Members, and 


it was an e 
fair and unjust representation 
House to say that 
ely in conse- 

Enolich 


under these x- 
ceedingly un 
of the legis: 
the Bill had been c 


circumstances 


ition of that 
d 


quence of the support of an English ma- 
jority, who had not considered its det 
or its consequencs He could safely say 
that, with the exception of the English 
Poor-la Bill, which was so long in 
Committee, no measur = been mor 
fully consider Hie might remark 
th ats if he bad taken no oat i n this debate, 
it was only because he considered almost 
every arcument on the subj ct exhausted, 
that the question had been put in ever 
light in which it possibly could be put by 
hon. Gentlemen who had paid the closest 
attention to the subject. With the ex- 
ception of the Enelish m e, he could 
sately Sai that he hard] w any Bill 
which had been more anxiously and care- 
fully considered, or which ¢ uld be more 
honestly described as having received the 
deliberate and disp nate sanction of 
the House. 

Bill passed 

Mrpican Mr 
I’. French moved the second reading of 
the Medical Charities (Ireland) Bill. 


Mr neti. nop d, th t the hon 
Crentleman would not that nicht press the 
Bill to a second reading, as a great num- 
ber of frish Members wished to take part 


in the dis¢ 


sussion, 


I’. French was sure that his hon. 
Mriend would object any further to the 
course he proposed, when he understood 
that the discussion was to take place in 
Committee. An arrangement had been 
made by the delegates from Ireland, which 
was sanctioned by the English and Scotch 

Colleges, and which was approved by 
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Sir B. Brodic, Sir A. Cooper, Sir A. 
Carlisle, and others. They were anxious, 
before the discussion took place, that the 
details of the Bill should be before the 
House, and that some alterations should 
be made. He merely meant that the Bill 
go into Committee pro forma, and 
discussion might take 


should 
afterwards that the 
place. 

Mr. Wakley said, that with the under- 
standing that the Bill should be brought 
forward at an early period of the evening ; 
before the Commitiee was gone into, 
hoped that no objection would be made 


he 


|to the course now proposed by the hon. 


| 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
i 


controlling 


Member for Roscommon. ‘The Bill, in 
his opinion, required very matertal alter- 
ations, 

Mr. O'Connell observed, that the im- 
portance of the Bill could not be exagger- 


and if it were not brought on at an 
early hour in the evening, it would be im- 
possible to have its merits discussed with- 
out an adjournment, 

Sir Robert Peel hoped, t 
tunity wot 


discussion 


hat 
ild not only be given 
upon the 
Bill; but also, 


anh oppor- 
for a full 
general principles of 


the that portion of it in 


which the medical practitioners were so 
deeply interested. <A full opportunity 
ought to be given for considering that 
very important question. There ought to 


{ 


be an int between the details 

eine laid before them, and the 

moment when the House would be called 

upon tot them into consideration. 
Fergus remarked, that 


Sir Robert 
two principles in this Bill—one 


rval of time 


son 
there were 
was that in which the medical practitioners 
felt most deeply interested, and the other 
was that to which he most strongly ob- 
jected, namely, that which gave a power 
to a certain Committee of medical gentle- 
men to have .ced under them the medi- 
cal char! 1 Ireland, and to assess the 
counties In vc cme as they might think fit. 


ities 


{ie could not allow the igh reading of 
ithe Bill to unop posed, it were in- 
tended to retain e it partof the Bill. The 


Ireland ought not to be 
ie power of regulating and 
the expenses to be imposed 
upon the rate-payers by any superintending 
Charity Board whatever. He would not 


Gr: At) d Juries of 


deprived of tl 


| wish to give to any such board the power 


of imposing what sum they liked, without 
the Grand Jury being able to control the 
expenditure. Tle objected so much to 
that principle in the Dill, that he should 
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move that this Bill be read a second time 
that day six months. 


Mr. fF’. French was as anxious to save 
the amount of the county cess as the hon. 
Member who had just sp oken. That 
which had been objected to, he did not 
hold to be a part of the principle of the 
Bill, as the principle was for the extension 


{May 1} 


and protection of medical charities in | 
Ireland. 

Mr. Warburton said, that there was 
one portion le me Bill to which he ob- | 


jected, namely, that the commission under 
the Bill, to whom very great powers were 
given, was to consist big of professional 
men. If there was to be a Board of 
Management, there be laymen 
added to that Board. 


Lord 


believed, that 
strongest obje ould 
Bill. He ak an opportunity of saying 
that he intended to vote a 
did not expect the 
Committee. If 
Bill, one of the 

of the Bill must 
Friend. This 

money to others 


tion W be 


cainst it. 
1] 
Dlil CONIA £0 
he were to vot 

most essential S 
be omitted by his | 

Bill a 
than those who } 


non. 


thy 


tax. He co uld not consent to take th 
money ¢ of the cess-payt rs, and leave it to 
the control of those who did not pay ce 
He admitted that great mt 
be derived from improving the position of 
the great medical colleges, and therefore, 
this Bill would be so far beneficial: but 
he objected to its introducing the power 
of taxing the [rsh people for pu 

of obtaining an advantage for | 
people. He objected to the Bill alto- 
gether, and was then prepared to go into 


its discussion. 

Viscount Morpeth called upon the House 
to give its support to this Bill, because the 
object of it was not that which it had been 
represented to be. ‘They not have 
a full and proper discussion on the Bill 
before it was committ 


could 


ea, as 


the yY were 


prepared to make very essential alter- | fo 


ations in it. Hoping, then, that his hon. 
Friend would be allowed to proceed with 
the second reading, with the understanding 
that plenty of time would be given for its 
subsequent discussion, he begged to 
understood as no further pledged to the 
principie of the Bill than this, that he ex- 
pected they would be able to devise some 
eflicient mode for the inspection of medi- 
cal charities in Ireland. As to the com- 
position of the Board, and the particular | 


} 
Ve 


contract of 


the | 
felt to this | 
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[| ywers to be given to the Board, they 
| were points which required the greatest 
consideration. 
| Bill read a second time. 
HOUSE OF LORDS 
Tucsday, May 1, 1838 
\ P By Lord Kt from 
»M 
Poor-1La Inenanp).] Lord John 
Russeil and others broucht up the Poor- 
law Bill for Ireland 
Viscount iT moved the first 
reading of the Bill, which was ac cordingly 
| re ad a first tin He proposed to take 
ithe second reading on Friday, the I1th 
linstant, as by that time he apprehe 
noble Lords connected with Ire land would 
n attendanc He d { not wish to 
p € t ont eari in its sec nd § 
| becauss \ i subject of so much im- 
|p tance that he wished noble Lords to 
| Dav 1m] le means of examinin g its de- 
| tails 
The Marq f Clanricarde, after al- 
lud to the proposition of the noble 
Duke opposite, last Session, on the subject 
of the Irish Municipal Corporations Bill 
—for p oning that measure until it 
v en t the other measures were 
iwhich wer led fi ireland—ex- 
lpr ed a ho that | d Ips vould 
or with | LhHInk that it oucht 
t the re Oil 
Bill w subject of tithes in 
id, v1 h nt was to brin 
forward, | ( Poor-law Bill for lre- 
land was sed to a see | reading 
} The landlords of that country had a heavy 
cha upon them as regarded the tithes. 
Chere was a lai rear of them at that 
m nt owing, and he thought . only 
fair and reasonable towards that class of 
| 3, that th y ild se a the 
measure on the subject of tithes was be- 
fi they w called upon to sanction 
this Bill now broucht up from the other 
louse of Parliament. Under tl cir- 
| cumstances, was of opinion, 


| with beyond its 


therefore, he 
that the me l 


t bi | roceeded 
until the Bill 


iSsure Shoui 


stare, 


on the subject of tithes had been intro- 
duced into the House of Commons. He 
was well aware, that as a money bill it 
vas not for their Lordships originate 
it, nor alter it, but they ought to be in- 


formed of its provisions before being called 


5 

: 
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upon to give their sanction to the Billnow | ought to be present, who had taken so 


before the House. 
The Earl of Limeric/ 


petition to present from the grand jury 


said, he had a} 


| 


of the county of Limerick against the Bill, | 


and he believed it contained the senti- 
ments of almost all, if not the whole, of th« 
grand juries of [rish counties—indeed, hx 
might say all of them. This was a ques- 
tion upon which all parties were united in 
that country. There 

enough of religious animosity and political 
strife prevailing upon m iny other topics 
but upon the introduction of a measure of 
this sort but one opinion prevaile 
that was deprecating it. It was a measure 


was unfortunately 


| portions in the South of Ireland w 


he believed, which would cause great mis- | 


chief and vast ruin, and, in his conscience 
he believed it 
promoting the 
countries than 
taken place. 
The Marquess 


would go more towards 


separation of 


1 
anything that 


period than that he ha 
the second rea 
that noble Lords connected with Ireland 
might have amp! 

sidering it. There 
tions to present from the northern part of 
Ireland ; he had several in his possession 
d, were i 
preparation, and he could assure the noble 
Viscount at the head of her Majesty’ 
Government, that even his sti litic 
adherents in that part of the kingdom 
vere averse tothe Bill. For his own part 
he beered to add, that when it was r 
posed to be read a second time, he should 
certainly take the sense of the 
upon it. 

The Duke of Welling 
object of the noble Mar 
carde) would be answered by 
ceeding no | | 


humerous 


and others, he had been inform 


yan deferring the 


further t 


period for the Committee (after it had | 


been read a second time) until it was seen 
what the nature of the other measure was 
to which the noble Marquess had alluded, 
He must say, he thought the noble Vis 
count had not ¢1 
tween this and the period he had men- 
tioned for the second reading. He would, 
therefore, suggest, that the second reading 
should not be moved before the Monday 
or Tuesday after the day now named by 
the noble Viscount. 

Lord Lyndhurst thought, that his noble 
and learned Friend (Lord Brougham) 


riven sufficient time be. 


| discussion, was, he would rather 


| had 
| him 


conspicuous a part in the Poor-law Bill 
for England, and his noble Friend would 
not have returned from the Continent by 
the 10th instant. 

The Earl of Glengall remarked, that it 
been said by his noble Friend near 
(Lord Londonderry) that in th 
northern part of Ireland the feeling of the 
country was against the introduction of 
such a measure, and he (Lord Glengall) 


could 


his testimony, aS jar as some 


re con- 
prevailed 

there ; so that it was pretty clear what the 
provinces of Ulster and Munster thought 


cerned, that a simuiar feeling 


on the subject. 

Viscount AZelbourne could have but one 
wish, which was, that the measure should 
have the most impartial consideration, and 
that ample means should be afforded all 
noble Lords interested ii the question to 
be present, when the principle of it was 
dis uSS d, 1¢ had imagined, when he 
named the day for the second reading, 
that he should be told he was delaying 
ind not as pow, hastening its progress. 
If there was also anv desire to see what 


sure alluded to by the noble 
in the 
it should 
1: 
econd reading 


} 
who had spoken first 


on the motion for the 


than afterwards. but he thought the po- 
sition of things was different from what 
was presented last year. The Municipal 
Corporations Bill was deferred because 
the other Bill, the basis of the Irish legis- 


he Irish Poor-law Bill, 

t then in the House. But now that 
the Bill was there, it was sent up as the 
measures, and it was 
not a little unreasonable to that it 
should be deferred until the less import- 


ant measure was produced. He 


asK 


Was not 


| surprised to hear, that a difference of opi- 


nion existed upon the subject, because the 
measure undoubtedly one of very 

reat importance. It had been discussed 
her House of Parliament without 
any party feeling being mingled up with 
the consideration of the subject, and he 
trusted and believed, that their Lordships 
would give it the same quiet and dispas- 
sionate consideration here. After these 
few remarks he would only add, that as it 
appeared to be the wish of many noble 
Lords that the second reading should not 


take place on the day he had named, he 
1ad no objection whatever to defer it. 


was 


in the of 
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Bill to be read a second time on the | from the rv f Hors: Kent 
l4th of May. | dated March 21, 1838 
Londonderry wished to put a question | int I ip that ‘ 
to the noble Viscount, with a view of ex- | tions wiil | nted if 
plaining away the discrepancy which ap- | nen 
peared between the answer he had given | ‘ 
last night, and that given by a noble Lord ve “nr 
(Lord John Russell) in another place, on 
the subject of the Coronation. ‘The nob! 1 ; 
Viscount had stated, that’ no alteration | t | were 
would be made in the ceremony: now, i y comm 
it appeared in the proclam ition, there was A have 
to be no procession; but the statemen os _ 
made last night by the noble Lord els eee Bis 
where was, that a procession was it 
tended. Now he wished to kn 
the noble Viscount whether th \ 3 
be a procession, and if so, whether it w : 
to be a walking procession, « I “ 
carriages ? 
coronation there was no proce if 
in the present there was to be a iy 
procession from the Palace to the Abl » its 
The Marquess of Londonderry: Ther ( \ hey 
am I to understand that there is to be no y MI f th 
alteration in the arrangement respecting w ~~ 
Viscount Melhourne: In that pect | ino House cf | 
no alteration is made, prevent if 
vTenee- 
New Poor Law.] Earl Stanhope, ral 
after presenting two petitions for the total | parish 
repeal of the new Poor-law Act, adverted a 
to a petition presente d before the recess, . ne 
by a noble Lord (Sidney ). from the chair- ; 
man and deputy chairman of the West iH with L-OTUSDIPS 
Kent Union, and which petition he had | | r | th 
described as not conveying the sentiments | same rev. gentlenu \ nt to sup- 
of the Board of Guardians generally, but! port (Ea nl s) view of the 
only the parties whose signature we ju 
attached to it; and he had now an an- ¢ Mv Lord \y 
thority which set that matter beyond dis- | | 
pute, and there was reason to suppos [| 
that the petition had originated with Mr. | to to y It sp 
Tuftnell, one of the assistant commis- °! 
sioners. He (Lord Stanhope) had full aig. 
authority for giving the name and address _ f 
of a rev. gentleman, the rector of a parish | ' P 
in Kent within that union, who had ad-} be m tt 
dressed to him the letter which he now| I w Lot ¢ myself to what w 1 of 
held in his hand, and which he would| the dreadt los de by Mr. Bowen 
read to their Lordships. He had been}! Brid 
taunted with having produced no au-| 
thority for his statements, but he thoucht 
he should be taunted no longer with that.| have been more or | il sin left it. 
The letter was in these terms, and was] Several have lost members of their families, 


7 
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speaks most loudly against the 
refusal of out-door relief is this:—A poor | 
man, residing in my parish, but belonging : 
Brenchley, was temporarily out of wor 
Nothing could be said against his pais 
Ife and his family were ordered into the 
house. Not long had he been there before 
his children were taken ill. He lost one fine 
boy; and both he and his wife being much 
attached to their children, and fearing they 
should be deprived of more of them, they 
resolved to leave the Llouse, though quite 
uncertain whether they could procure work or 
not. I saw the poor man’s wife before she 
went into the house, and after she came out, 
and I was shocked at the change, She was 
previously as fine a looking and as healthy a 
young woman as ever I saw; and when she 
returned home she was the picture of debility 
and destitution. She never regained her 
health ; and soon after, being attacked with a 
sudden severe seizure of cold, she was un- 
able, from sheer prostration of 
contend against it, and she died in a very few 
days, leaving a husband, who was much at- 
tached to her, and five or six young children, 
to lament their sad and irreparable loss. This 
was a victim of the harsh and unchristian pro- 
visions of the 
have little doubt 
had a little 
afforded to this family, the poor boy who died 
in the workhouse and his unfortunate mother 
would at this moment be alive. I believe 
many instances of the same kind might be 
brought forward. This I give on my own 
authority, and I beg your Lordship will make 
whatever use you please of the statement. 
The name : the man is Thomas Bury. 
“P.S.—In the Ticehurst union, they are 
now ln to take paupers into their house, 
from the fact of the small pox being pre- 
valent there ; but in conformity with the prin- 
ciples of this most cruel law, the guardians 
afford relief to the unfortunate unemployed 
labourers as scantily as possible. Their plan 
is this—If a man has a very large family, 
they make him walk from any part of the 
union to Ticehurst, where work is found for 
him at 1s. 8d. per day, for three days, and 
these earnings are all that he and his family 
have to live upon for the week. If his family 
be small, he has only two days’ work. 


humanely speaking) that 
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But the case within my own —— e, Which | | ting to inquire into the 
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operation of the 


harsh and cruel | | Poor- law Amendment Act. 


Earl Stanhope: I did not read it asa 


| public letter; 1 read it asa private letter, 


|} and I stated who was the author of it. 
Viscount Sydney said, that the petition 


'to which the noble Earl had alluded had 


men of the boards of the 


been agreed to at a meeting of the chair- 
different unions 
in the western division of the county of 
Kent, which unquestionably had been con- 
vened at the desire of Mr. Tutthell, the 
Poor-law Commissioner. Mr. Tufinell, 
however, had nothing to do with that 
petition. It had been drawn up by one 
of the guardians, and he (Lord Sydney) 
had proposed it for adoption. It had been 
carried by a very large majority, and not 
one of the chairmen of boards of guar- 


'dians had omitted to sign it. It might, 


strength, to} 


therefore, very fairly be taken as the peti- 


' tion of the different unions in that district 


Poor-law Amendment Act. I| 
| investigated by a Committee, 


temporary out-door relief been | 


of Kent. 

Lord Wharncliffe said that, in order to 
give the noble Earl an opportunity of hav- 
ing the case which he had just mentioned 
he would 
now, without any cirewealooation, move 


that the papers respecting the operation 
lof the Poor-law Act, which 


had been presented in pursuance of the 
mrder of the House of the 26th day of 
order of the louse of the ay 
March, be referred to a Select Committee. 


| He would also move that the letter which 


| would further 


the noble Lord had just read be also re- 
ferred to the same Committee, and he 
move that such Committee 
do examine into the several cases alluded 
to, and report the evidence taken, together 
with the opinion of such Committee 
thereon. [The noble Baron named the 
Peers whom he wished to have appointed 
on the Committee.] He had not, he said, 
put the name of Earl Stanhope upon it ; 


| but if that noble Earl would assist in the 


I give | 


this statetoen t on the author ‘ity of a clergyman | 


of that union. I am happy to say, the neigh- 
bouring clergy agree with me in condemning 
the harsh provisions of the law; and I cannot 
help fearing that, unless your Lordship’s bene- 
volent exertions to mitigate them are crowned 
with success, a rise among the unfortunate 
sufferers (and who could wonder at it) may be 
expected.” 


The Earl of Hardwicke thoucht, that the | 


noble Earl ought to submit the case men- 


inquiry, it would be of great advantage to 
have that noble Earl upon it. The noble 
Earl had told him on a former occasion 
that he would have nothing at all to do 
with the Committee, and that he would 
not give it any information. If the noble 
Karl had reconsidered his former determi- 
nation, he should have no objection to 
add his name, with that of Lord King, 
to those which he had named on the Com- 


| mittee 


Earl Stanhope said, that it was not his 
intention to trouble the House with many 


tioned in the ‘letter to the Committee sit- | observations on this subject; but, with 
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regard to himself, he must just observe 
that he found his own name in the papers 
alluded to by the noble Lord. They had, 
however, been printed so very recently, 
that he had not had time 
them, and to see whether they agreed with 
the originals. With respect to one of the 
cases, which he had formerly referred to, 
he had now the permission of his corre- 
spondent in Sussex to state 
which, without his permission, no powei 


to examine 


on earth, not even the authority of that 
House, would have extorted from him. 
If it should be the pleasure of the Hous 
to summon his correspondent as a witness, 


{May 1} 


his name, | LO 


his correspondent would be able of limself | 


to furnish 
able cases, more indeed than would b 
sufficient to occupy its attention for th 


the Committee with innumer- | 


remainder of the session. For his own | 
part, he had no wish to be a member of | 


the Committee; neither had 


to decline being a member of it, supposing 
their Lordships should name him as one oil 
its members. He attached little value to 
the investigation which it was about to 
undertake, opposed as he was to the prin- 
ciple of this most unconstitutional, and 
he would even add, most unchristian mea- 
sure. Besides, the investigation itself was 
on one side too limited, and on the other 
too extensive. He supposed that the 
noble Baron intended to include within it 
the observations of his rev. friend, Mr. 
Bull, of Bradford. One of Mr. Bull’s 
allegations was, that a cripple had been 
sent to one of these new asylums, as a 
noble Lord had been pleased to designate 
one of these places of punishment for all 
persons who had the misfortune to be 
paupers, and had there been treated with 
great severity. There was nothing extra- 
ordinary in that. Another of Mr. Bull’s 
allegations was regarding a pauper who 
had committed suicide in one of the Poor- 


he any wish 


law bastiles, and on whom a verdict of 


Mr. Bull had said 


insanity was returned. 


that it ought to have been a verdict of 


“ Wilful Murder” against those who had 
combined to oppress the poor, meaning 
nothing thereby except that the suicide 
was owing to the severity either of those 
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he had communicated to the chairman of 
the Committee sitting in place, 
and in that letter Mr. Bull stated that he 
found upon inquiry that the woman had 
not been scourged at all. He did not 


another 


think that any further inquiry into that 
alle pation was req ured, and it micht 
ith ‘ \ b expunve | from. the 
Fr ipers which the noble Baron had referred 
lto the C te The proposed investi- 
| ration s there oo extensive in this 
I > it th to make matters square, 
{it Was to ‘lent im another re spect, 
which briedy mention. Their 
! Lordships h rd much of the extreme 
iniust to \ h the Poor-law Commis- 
sioners ay l, in being exposed 
thus perpetu lly ittacksfrom anonymous 
laccusers. Now, before they made sucha 
| int Ss iecumbent upon them to 
thal I th had been attacked 
by accusers who had given their names, 
they had made inquiry into the truth of 
those accusatior cases of complaint 
had been stated anonymously on account 
of the unwillingness of the parties to b 
¢ xamine d by thre Cr mmittes o! the House 
of Commons. But there had been in- 
numerable cases of extreme hardship 


man of the Church of 


who framed, or of those who enforced, the | 


existing law. The third of Mr. Bull’s 
allegations was, that in one of the new 
workhouses a young woman had been 
flogged like a soldier for some oifence, 
which was not named. He had received 
from Mr, Bull the copy of a letter, which 


under the new law furnished by parties 
who had given both their names and then 
addresses. He should much like to know 


whether any investization had been made 


into those cases. He had at that moment 
at home a letter fr 
England, residing 


In his GeSk ma cierg’y- 
in Dorsetshire, who was not one of his 
Poor-law. 


usual correspondents on th 
l and others of my 


royman said, 
thren could give yi 


u Important inform- 
ation as to the 


vorking of the new law, but 


we are afraid to do so;” and he made this 
request at the end of his letter—* I must 


u that my name may be kept 


a complete sec ret.” [Hear.| He was clad 


request of 
i . 


| to find that the noble Duke (Richmond) 


»ery out“ Hear” hoped 
that that noble Duke would not only hear, 
but ponder well on these facts. It might 
be supposed that the subject of that letter 
was nothing less than treason, and so it 
was; but not against the Sovereign of this 
country, but against the three kings of 
Somerset-house, who were far s uperior to 
The letter enclosed 
merely a copy of verses on the new Poor- 
law, which the writer thoucht might be 
Now, if a 


Church of 


was present t 


the Queen in power. 


published with advantage. 
beneficed clergyman of the 
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England was so extremely alarmed at the 
idea of having his name divulged, when 
the whole corpus delicti was the writing of 
some verses, good or bad, against some 
features of the Poor-law Amendment Act, 
could it be a matter of surprise that those 
who were, or might become, personally 
subject to the severities of that cruel and 


Amendment of the 


fLORDS} 
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lars, The noble Lord was understood to 
say, that whatever opinion he might have 
as to the constitution of the board which 
his noble Friend had described as * the 
three kings of Somerset-house,” it was not 
his intention to propose any change in that 
particularly as a year and a half 
had only to elapse before the whole sub- 


respect, 


most detestable law, should feel some re- | ject-matter must undergo the reconsidera- 
luctance to encounter the consequences of; tion of Parliament. Nor did he propose 
public exposure ? ~He certainly should} the entire repeal of the Act, although, 
oe that the letter he had received from | undoubtedly, many were anxious to go 
the Rev. Thomas Smith Marriott, dated | that leneth. His amendments immediately 
Horsmonden, April 28, 1838, be printed. | referred to the exercise of the authority 

Lord Wharncliffe said, bis whole object | exercised tu certain cases under the bill. 
was, that inquiry hould take place into | Their Lordships had heard to-night of 
the truth or falsehood of those stories} many grievous abuses, which should be 
which were told against the New Poor-| puta stop to, and which, if distinctly 
law, and which, undoubtedly, in some | proved, ought to be severely punished. 
districts, a“ produced very conside rable | But he would not dwell on those abuses, 
effect. He was elad to hear from his} because he considered the present law of 
noble Fri a that the rev. Mr. Bull now] the land watticionnt to punish every abuse 
confessed, that the stories he had told | of authority; and he had often thought it 
were without any foundation whatever. | would be ies better for those who de- 


But he for one would not be satisfied with 
that representation; he would have Mr. 
Bull himself the Commiitee, to 
extract from him, on oath, a statement of 
the truth or falsehood of thos: representa- 
tions he had made at excited meetings in 
one of the most populous parts of the 
country. The noble Lord seemed to com- 
plain that the inquiry had not been made | 
more extensive; but he (Lord Wharncliffe) 
could only specify such cases as he could | 
lay his finger on. tf his noble Friend | 
would furnish him with others deserving | 
of inquiry, he should have ) objection to 
move an additional instruction to the 
Committee. He belli eftect of this 
inquiry would be to dissipate much of the 


before 


n 


eved the 


prejudice which existed with respect to the | 
Poor-law Amendment Act, and show that | 
many of the charges which had been so | 
industriously circulated against it were 
without foundation. In truth, for his own 
part, he would enter upon it with a mind 
wholly unbiassed, with a determination to 
do his duty to the utmost, and give a ver- 


dict of guilty or not guilty, according to 
the evidence. 

Committee and the 
ments ordered to be printed and referred 
to it. 


appointed, docu- 


be eced 


i bill to amend 


AMENDS NE\ 
Lord Wynford pursuant to notice 


ALENT OF THI 


Lable 


leave to lay on the 
the 


New Poor-law in certain” particu- | 


claimed upon such to pies at public meet- 
ings, and discussed them in newspapers, 
to institute prosecutions against the parties 
implicated. It was not by discussions in 
newspapers, it was only in a court of jus- 
tice, such questions could be clearly and 
calmly considered. If the parties were 
found guilty, they would be promptly and 
severely punished, Every one of the cases 
which had been brought forward was 
entitled to consideration; but he was al- 
most led to believe that there was no truth 
in them, or prosecution of the supposed 
offenders would have taken place. Every 
public officer who had been guilty of any 
neglect or abuse of his office was liable to 
be indicted. In the Bridgewater Union, 
for instance, where some of the poor were 
represented to have been actually potl- 
soned, others nearly poisoned, and all the 
inmates of the workhouse much injured by 
uuwholesome gruel, there must have been 
the greatest neglect on the part of those in 
the neighbourhood who were acquainted 
with the facts, in not instituting proceed- 
ings against the authorities; for no one 
could deny that the poor-law guardians, 
overseers, and all persons conce srned, might, 
in that case, have been indicted for man- 
slaughter. In the same way, with respect 
to those emaciated miserable beings whose 
health had been destroyed in the work- 
house, there was no cruelty which could 
be practised against the poor of this coun- 
try which was not punishable. Nor let 
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be said, that prosecutions in such cases | walls of a workhouse. Tle was quite dis- 

were attended with great expense, for, by | gusted with the language whi me of 

a late Act of Parliament, the magistrates | th t-comm mers had used on 

had the power of awarding costs, and on | this hey said t vorkhouse 


a most liberal scale, in cases of misde- {was the only proper test of destitution. 
meanours. The law being then sufficient | Industry was the t st. The principle 
punish abuses, eve ry public ficer being | | 
indictable for any abuse of his authority, | country was, when the applicant could 
and there being, in several case 85} nalti t W anil vork should be found 
denounced against public officers for in r him it the pi le of the Poor- 
fringzements of this Act, he did not intend iw A ! nt Act if a man could 
to propose any new clauses for the purp t find f, maint ce should 
of preventin r abuses. But still there wer monly in ay] rin- 


many most objectionable clauses in the j sed in the statut 
bill, and his intention was to apply him- lizal . uctly laid 
self to the evils done by the Legislature, wo | 

and which the Legislature only could co: I | Tente that it ; luty of 
rect, not to those which the present | thr ish { 1 work for tl 

of the land was sufficient to redress or | apy What he, therefore, proposed 
remove. He maintained, that, ex n that respect was, that t ouardians 
ercise of the very extraordinary and d : n to the rkhouse, 
spotic powers which had el ven t t ¢ \ ppu d fot 
the commissioners, or the th kings of {1 f: he refused to work, being con. 
Somerset-house, as his noble lhad in r wat t by the 
called them, they had made by-laws, y | con sioners, but 
which were not only not consistent wi n eviden bet two magistrates, he 


the laws of the land, but contrary to thet n t be Lo t llouse of Correction 


and yet to be considered equally binding | for three months, and if, after « ing out, 
with the ordinary laws of the land. Very | he applied for relief a second time, there 


great ruin, injustice , and mischief, had, | being some evidence of his yr an idle 
in many cases, resulted fiom those by- | and disorderly pet , unwilling to work, 
laws, or, as he would call them, great | relief sl! | be refused except on the 
departures from the law of the land. | condition of his being confined in the 
From the period of the statute of Eliza- workhouse. Perhaps he might be told 
beth, down to the Gilbert Act, the prin- | this would break in on the principle of 
ciple which pervaded all e 

on the subject was, when a man could j Act itself broke in uj very law and 
not get work himself, 1¢ must be procured | maxim of this country. By his next 
for him. If he would not take it, if he {cla 12 } t to propose the introduc- 
neglected it, or performed it in an impt uard 
per manner, the law pi vided that | ind worl the pauper thin their 
should be committed to the us Ol th ad 
Correction for any | riod not ex dir pi 


three months. 


by Scripture itself, which said, ‘ He that | factures; but for per it up to 
will not work, let bim not ricultt they had ver n e any 

no Scripture, in no book of morals, in no | vis 3: they never made the lcast 
law of this land, founded on the ordinary || ion { employment of agricul- 
principles of justice, could it be laid down | turists, ex ting an ipation of a very 


that a man, whether be would work or | unwhe me kind. His clause immedi- 


not, should be immured in what was ealled | at folle his would | enabl 


a workhouse, but 


son. According to the present Poor-law, | piece of lat t a convenient distance 


what in fact was a pri- | th diat f each un 


and the directions given under it, the un- { fi the work n Ol at persons 
fortunate labourer who sought relief in | wh habits unfitted them | ny other 
consequence of some temporary difficul ir h f ture should 
ties, some depre ssion of acriculture , O! ib vided tabi ployme nt 
some change in the mode of cultivation, | As he sa | { t ob 


was refused all assistance without rect was ward 
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for the paupers, an advantage which, 
whatever might be their industry, they 
could not now obtain in workhouses, for 
there were very few of those establishments 
in which employment could be procured. 
He had lately ‘visited three wo rkhouses, | 
and nothing like work could be found in 
them. [The Earl of Itadnor: Were there | 
any able-bodied men those houses ?] 
He could assure the noble Earl, from his 
were several | 


Amendment of the 


in 


own knowledge, that there 

able-bodied men in those houses. He 
asked them why they did nothing, and 
their reply was, that they could get no 


work. Now this state of things was not 
only exceedingly to be deplored, 
garded even the expense to the rate-payers, 
but as regarded its effects upon the minds 
of the paupers themselves, for there could 
not be a greater encourager of vice than | 
idleness. Every one of his changes 
would be perfectly consistent with the 
original law of Queen E fal th, and with 
the state of the Jaw under Gilbert’s Act. 
One thing he conceived to be perfectly 
evident, that no change could be for the | 
worse. Human beings were reduced by 
the present law to the most wretched con- 
dition which the power of Parliament, great | 
as it was, could reduce them. One in- 
stance amongst many to which he would 
refer, was that of a poor man afflicted with 
gravel, who was able to carn only 
a-week; the parish allowed him 5s. more, 
and on this his family were enabled to live: 
10s. a-week certainly did not supply them 
with a very luxurious board, but they were 
not in a state of starvation. When the 
new law came into operation, the poor 
father of this poor family longer 
received his a-week from the parish, 
He and his family could not live, though 
might the a-week 


as re- 


5s. 


no 


OS, 


they starve upon 
only, which he, sufferi ng seaheae disease, 
was able to earn; they were obliged to 


give ue and go into the w saeadn. Thus 
was great cruelty inflicted; it was, how- 
ever, “not merely an act of cruelty, but of 


extreme bad policy and bad economy, for 
each member of this family, when shut up | 
in the workhouse, cost the parish 2s, 114. | 
a-week ; five children and two parents cost 
the parish upwards of 20s. a-week; in- 
stead of 5s., which was the charge under 
the old law. These particulars he had 
from his noble Friend near him, who 
received the statement from rate-payers | 


in the parish, suffering from this and other | 
increased expenses arising out of the pre- 
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sometimes, 


| other hand, 
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sent state of the law. The recurrence of 
such evils he endeavoured to prevent by 
some clauses that he intended should form 
a part of his measure. He was perfectly 
aware, that under the old system, farmers 
nay, too frequently, contrived 
out the scanty wages which they 
their men by obtaining for them 
some ince weekly the parish. 
Now, he certainly should not, far as 
depended upon him, allow a renewal of 
this practice. His Bill would prevent any 
allow ance to who were 
partly supp yrted by their own earnings, 
without there being previously instituted a 
minute searching investigation; and 
he necessity for relief should in all cases 
be certified by the medical officer 'of the 
parish or union. Men might be able- 
bodied, might be industrious, and therefore 
in the receipt of a weekly payment from a 


to eke 
wave 
from 


he SO 


men 


able-bodi d 


and 


farmer, but a man might have twelve 
children, and it was quite clear, that no 
farmer could allow the father of such a 


family wages sufficient to maintain them ; 
under such circumstances he saw no reason 
why parochial relief should not be afforded, 
provided, of course, that the was 
clearly and satisfactorily made out, for 
unquestionably no agricultural labourer 
received payment sufficient to enable hin 
to maintain a family of twelve children, 
[A noble Lord: They did.| No, it was 
impossible; no farmer woul 1 be so liberal 
—none so foolish—as to allow it. He 
meant to provide, that if a poor man had 
more than a certain number of children 
incapable of work, he should be entitled 
to relicf—that he, his wife and children, 
should not on dragged to the workhouse 
and placed ir confinement, to their own 
manifest injury, and to the great expense 
of the parish. In his opinion, families 
could never be well brought up unless some 
such regulations were adopted. He did 
not propose to restore the old law; in 
many respects it was most unjust, and had 
led to most abominable crimes ; but, on the 
the 1 in a variety 
of particulars, exceedingly exceptionable, 
especially as regarded bastardy. The 
mode of determining the putative father 
was extremely imperfect and expensive. 
Instead of sending the parties to the ses- 
sions, he proposed that the woman should 
bring her complaint before one magistrate, 
that then all the witnesses, together with 
the accused, should appear before three 
magistrates, and they should hear the 


un 


case 


new law was, 


: 
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whole of the evidence, and not call on the | natural children bor nd as little injury 
woman to do more than swear to the! as possible to hildren themselves. Hk 
paternity according to the best of her! pro) d rch hat al lren should 
belief, for she could not always be positive, | rer » with t mother for the first year 
and he would not hold out ny tempta- r t! f them lives she eou 


tions to commit the crime of perjury: | ' i iss \ r u 


would place no one in such a situation a jn . 
to be liable to an examination offering th uch Dett 
least inducement to commit that or any! \ isc; ther they would stand 


other offence. It w is his penton, that ne cna of b rivant 
confirmation of the statement of tl] rtuously brou | 
mothe r should evel Le required, tor i t iii li 


were, there would in cases out of a! | { 


100 be no order m ae, ti there we wie | r seven \ i pro- 
gencral investigation sect on foot, the tes- | 1, that it st In SO 


timony of the mother taken, and all the « a ma chare Anothet 


witnesses examined whose evidence coul | mm wi tend to } ( 
throw a licht on the question, nothing fur- | related to t u - they 
ther oucht to be required, ind most cer- vere, 1 | ion, ? h Lai to 
tainly he should oppose t 1 | 
throwing on the mother the whole x} ! place in wl 
of maintaiming the child. It was a hor- nt amount- 


rible injustice, more than one 
exposed by his right rev. Friend at thy | banishment would 
table. He had 

that in his own neighbourhood three girls | this point, t / he ut ;, he pro 
between the ages of fourteen < 
years had been gotten with child by men | bert’s Act—that no un iki extend 


of twenty-five; ought the relatives and | to a greater distance than t miles from 


friends of those unfortunate girls to be! t distance 
subjected to the expense consequent upon than ten miles from the place at which 
the crimes of the beast who seduced them | 1 iard bled Phe la uN 

before they had attains d at which t| } 1 tot 


they could judge of the consequences of | but | could he take a la { 
the act to which they were consentin ul of 


Still he should take care that th road { | ‘! 

tion of natural children should | no | 

advantage to the mothers—payment 1 i 

the maintenance of the children should | ld 
made to the guardians, and likewi ij o? 
the charges of lying-in, no matter whether | HH u ta lal 

the male or the femal parent defray tl lan man CONVE 
expenses. Whenever there was any fea e uu ubnmiut racy, 

of any individual becoming ch ible on Ja y 1 Lordshin 

the parish, precaution by deposits and } that \ to: poor 
security with the guardian ould at tl 

outset be taken. ferred t 
sibility of the female parent being made t na ha ( 


pay, and in some cases it would be per- | p ' aration of band d 
fectly consistent with justice that he thou m 


should, for it did happen that women of} present system, as well lenial of 
mature age, thouch, of course, not past thie | be r im some SCs [fe found, that in 


time of child-bearing, induced boys to get | several f the union workhouses the ar- 

them with child. The investigation of | ticle of beer was prohibited. This, he 
ell as the other, he | thought was unfau Kan the poo 

proposed to leave tothe de ision of three pa icultural fal 

magistrates ; but these provisions he hoped | tomed to have beer t meals, It 


to form so as that no advantaye should | was an article of ‘essity to them in 
accrue to any party {rom the number bill tl Ould chan 1o 
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effect—that every union should, at its 
expense, provide beer for the old and im- 
potent 
the present 

find ne 
parent, friend, or old 


Poor-law Act for which he 


coulk > reason. It was, that no 


allowed to give to any Inmate of a work- 


house any present or gift, or any addition 
to their allowance which would add_ to 
their comforts. As an illustration of thi 
practice he might mention a case which 
had | » related to h on t] autl Ly 
of a eventleman whiose statement could 
not be doubted. His friend had informed 
h m th it in 1 workl su i at i i | 

old woman had been fo le time an 
inmate. Her daughter, who, although 


anxious to 

ite as much as she could to he 
parent’s comfort, brought her on one oc- 
x n a seed-cake. but th 
easion a seed-cake, Dut the we 
tioned gift was imtercepted by the master 
iched its 


of the workhouse, and never re 


intended object, because, forsooth, it was 
against the rule and discipline by which the 


Ilouse was governed, 

could be mentioned; or, at least, there 
were many instances in which the triends 
relations, or former masters of paup 
were prevented from administering to their 
comforts by small presents of articles 
which the workhouse did not supply. 
This was because the regulations of the 
Poor-law Commissioners were to be ca 
ried out in all their severity. What he 
should propose in this respect was, that 
any person who should feel disp sed to 
administer to the comforts of any inmate 
of a workhouse by any little article of 
food or drink, spirituous liquors excepted, 
should not have their intention frustrated 
by the will of the | 


e master or cuardian, 
Another clause of his bill would provi 


| 
a separate ward for such paupers as were 


ihere 


labouring under infectious diseases. 


had been instances in which persons 


bouring under typhus fever were in th 


same room with healthy paupers. This 
| 
was a practice which ought to be checked 


not alone with reference to the inmates of 


1} +} 1 
the workhouse, thouch tl 


suthcient ground for it, but also 

sake of the community at large. There 
| 


nad peen, he was aware, a power of that 


kind given to magistrates in quarter ses- 
i 


ions, but he believed, that it had been 
Virtually repeat | If, however, it should 

appear, thatthe magistrate shad the power, 


j 
he was asp sed 1O teave tt in theti 1; inds 


{COMMONS} 


inmates. ‘There was one part of; 


master should be 
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Another point in the present law was, 
that if a man, 
, into the workhouse, had any 


property, it was taken from him. 


‘ a 
reduced to the neces- 
sity of going 


NOW, II 


Mma had oneyv he s | tor 
a man had money in the savine'’s-bank, tor 


instance, he 


} } 


thovueht the interest of it 


might be taken while he remained in the 
workh¢ use, Dut the print Ipal Shoulda be 

A 
reserved for him when he came out, or 

should be left for his family Ile had not 

‘ 
ntroduced any clause on tha Ss ct 
utif his bill s toa Committee, 
1) } ] 

} wouid move Wi ch sii cserve 

pt perty Of the pau] r tor such pul 

} | 

Ses ( ad mentioned bill 
consisted many VY or ( 
which b left Out without tyury 

TT 
ind the bill might remain. ie should b 
happy to adopt any amendment which 
i 
Would improve ti Dill H rreat object 


Was tO Improve the condition of the pvo! 
and without ing into any of the 


which had been raised arainst some parts 


Many similar cases 


iat would be a 


ithe poor. 


of the present taw, hit 


remarks he 


The Earl of Hardwick said, that the 
Lord had declared his 
wish to be, to give labour before relief to 
lle wished to know from him 
whether there was any clause tn his’ bill 


noble and learned 


| which went to compel the letting of land 


ina parish to the board of guardians, for 


the purpose of giving employment to th 


poo;r ¢ 
Lord Wynford 


Bill read a first time. 


Certainly not 


HOUSE OF COMMONS 


lay. M 1,18 
i 
By Mr i 
of N \pp 
tos i y Mr. J. HH. Low k, f 
Me s of l 
thou 
vi M I By Mr. ¢ 
R 1) t i Bil 
if Dunbar 1 Cupar, f unif 
Py 
| { ( Mr 
F UUN ERLAND.| I 
1 
fiume, on rising to bring forward the mo 
tion of which he had given notice, said that 
! 
was aware that questions of trie mature 
f that ta which he wa War to draw the 


; would find the Peers firm and resolved on 
their behalf, With these 
would now move, that the bill be read a 
first time 
— 
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attention of the House ought to originate | latter part of t understanding that hi 
generally with her Majesty’s Ministers, | v nxious t ibmit motion to the 
and he was one of those who held themto! H S By the financial ints of last 
have been} cligent and rip il as | year it fay ared, that 21, were paid 
regarded the expenditure of the money oft King of Hanover, besides a sum ot 
the country. Tlad not this apathy existed | 2, to his on which 
on their part, tl wou! t wed t :mount | { not des to s 
the annuity to the Kine of Hanov i ringing forward this m 
have been paid so long. No man could { wish to make a si rb 
be more anxious than he was that ev ver much he 1 t rer in 
branch of the royal fam . tT have an om King of | ( 
dequate provision made tor them a lle wish 
ing to the station which they oecupied ; at st dit 1} ly tot 
the same time he had been decidediy | k \ : of val fa- 
werse to extravarant practices sucl this untry i } ired that by 
those which had led to the lat rral ( rd um of 
ment of the civil list. He thoucht was given to th SONS ] 
lowance which had been n fort num to re ve 10,000 That 
list was most extravagant It had been | A vided, however, that on the death 
his lot to oppose votes or grant ! mor i ul S( then this al- 
Duke of York, the Duke of Clarenee, &e., 4 uld be equally divided amongst 
and it now remained for him how | t urvivors; and that, if twosons should 
whether he could in this instance make ald he portion of the second should also 
case to induce the House to vo alone with | be divided amonest the survivors ; and so 
him, It was only necessary to say, that} or leach should receive 15,0004. The 
in the present year the civil list) was | de is of the Dukes of York and kent 


60,0002. more than it had been in the lat 
reign; and it, 
of the Chance 
what reductions might be ma 
to grants made to members of thi 
family. Every one must be aware that | 
these grants were made for the purpose « fy 
supporting them in comfort and dignity. | 
The message of George the 3rd., to the | 
Commons, in 1772, was to request them 


} 
herefore, became the duty 
or of the Exchequer to see 


t 
1} 
il 
respe ct 


TOV il | 


to make a competent provision for the | 
younger branches of the royal family.” 
and in 


60,0002. was voted to be divided amongst 


consequence ol that, asum ol 


the six sons then living. Mr. Fox, in ¢ 


~_— 
é 


month of May, 17 served, that it 
always been the porucy the ¢ t 


make such provision for the ditferent 


branches of the roval family, in order ti 


render them independent of the Ministers, | t 


whilst it bound them by interest and s ne | 
timent to protect that constitution under 
which they enjoyed their incomes. Now 
he (Mr. Hume) quite concurred in th 
principle which had been laid down by | 
Mr. Fox. He 


branches of the royal familv should have 


thought the 


in adequate income, in order to render | 

them indepe ndent of the Mini I ind to} 

ensure attachment to the constitutioi 


It was because he believed, that the Duk 
of Cumberland, now Kine of 


Was no a position to 


;comitort ot the p meces is 


sequently occurred, leaving the sur- 


stead of 10, ’. each. In L806, when 


Mr. Grey, seceded trom the administra- 
he 
an Act was passed (46 Geo. 
rd), by which 6,0002. annuity was added 
to the amount, which had been granted by 

‘This raised the allowance, 
1 at the time was only 12,0002. to 
But by the deaths of th 
of York and Kent the income, which had 
15.0007 


tion, which was usually termed 


oO 


Duke 
uUACS 


which with the 6,000/. granted by Aet 


4 ] ‘ 
16 ¢ ord., ec. 145, made 21, at 
+} 
\ Sum the Trem 
\ eo ra, I ite 16.001 1- VE to 
é 
( of the prince n addition to former 


the pleasure of his late Maiestv G re the 
rd, but 1t appeared, that that was not tl 


out id by the i7th Creorg the ad, 
these s iS Wwe ranted t the several 
p es I their lives, after the demise of 
the Sovereign ; a-year was Se- 
cured to the Duke of Cumberland, if he 


had remained in Eneland, a he 


remaimed here there could not be any thing 
to interfere with the right of the Duke of 
Cumberland to these two sums, which 
vere intended for tl mamntenanee and 


br Lie hes of the 


»B 
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royal family, living i in England under the 
British constitution. Now he objecte Fl to 
the King of Hanover recetving this annuity 
of 6,0001., first, because that Sovereign 
was not in a situation to observe the 
ditions upon which it was granted. 
was in sucha position that he might 
placed in hostility against the very Go- 
vernment which allowed this annuity. The 
King of Hanover was a member of the 
German diet, be had already joined in 
those commercial restrictions which had 
rated by the German State 


circumstances should 


con- 
He 


be 


been promul 


lf any hereaiter 


arise which should oblige the diet to de- 
clare war against England, the King of 

f Han suld be | mM ly 
of bianover wouit ye bound immediat¢ 
to act and join in the war, and to fur: ish 
his contingent of men and munition. Now 
he (Mr. Hume) maintamed, that as these 
acts had altered the sums, so an Act of 


Parliament under the altered circum- 
stances of the case, ought now to do that 
which it should have been the duty of her 
Majesty’s Ministers to have done—namely, 
to suspend the payment of these annuities, 
amounting to 21,000/. to the King of Hla- 
nover, whilst King of Hanover. There 
were no circumstances which could oecur 
which would not admit of Parliament 
dealing with this annuity in the way he 
proposed. If the King of Hanover should 
become King of England, even then this 
country would not continue this allowance, 
because a arrangement altogether 
must be made. The King of Hanover had 
become an independent potentate, and 
could no longer hold fealty to the 
of England. His situation was changed, 
and with that change the payment of the 
money ought to be suspended. Having 
dwelt on the character of the annuities 
which had been granted, the hon. Gentle- 
man observed, that he thought these g 
were of a different nature from 

was made to Prince Leopold, 


new 


rants 


afterwards 


King of Belgium. The latter grant was 
placed ona much stronger footing. That 


grant was made, not with reference to any 
change of situation, but it was secured to 
the prince during the term of his natural 
life, if he should survive the Princess. 
But his Majesty the King of Belgium had 
rendered it unnecessary that any measures 
should be taken with regard to him. Now 
he put the present motion on the simple 
ground, that the annuity granted to the 
Duke of Cumberland, of the royal 
family, was intended to maintain him in 


as one 


Wueen 


that which | 


} 
1 
1 
{ 
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England, he having no other income, But 
he had since changed his situation or po- 


sition—he was no longer a subject of the 
Queen of England—he was an independ- 
ent Sove reign, having a separate and ade- 
-_ income. The people of England 
ought not to be called upon, therefore, to 
pay any portion of this income. These 
were the simple grounds on which he 


rested his case. It might be argued that 
King of Hanover considered it to be an 
for life, and that he had, wi 


that conviction, mad 


der 
rements to pay 
aunuity. He had 
debts—he had an in- 
and af he incurred 
debts he was not an independent man 
He would not detain the House longer 
he kept out of view any — he might 
ntertain in reference 
serland, on 
e put t the quc 
xy the changed 


annuity 
arran 
off his debts out of this 
no right to 
dependent in 


mcul 
come, 


to the Duke of Cum- 
any ’ other of the royal family ; 

the eround that. 
of the King of 


upon 
situation 


lanover, th implied contract was broken. 
| He did not propose to take the annuity 
uway, but to suspend it whilst the Duke 


of Cumberland should continue King of 
Hanover. The hon. Gentleman concluded 
by moving for leave to bring in a Bill to 
suspend the payment of the annuity of 
6,0002, granted by 46 Geo. 
and 47 Geo. 3rd, c. 39; and of the fan- 
nuity of 15,000/. granted by 1 Geo. 4th, 
ce. 108, to his Royal Highness the Duke of 
Cumberland, now King of Hanover, 
long as his Royal I ichne ss shall continue 
to be King of Ilanover. 

‘| he Chancellor 
that the hon. Member for Kilkenny had 
abstained from all political allusions, and 
had brought forward his motion with good 
taste and discretion, in reply to which he 
would briefly state to the House the reason 


The hon. 


« } 
ord, 


so 


of the said, 


Ea che 


of his opposition to the motion. 
Member had said, that the Government 
should have brought the subject under the 
consideration of the House, but it would be 
his endeavour to show the injustice of the 
motion, and — the impossibility 
of its being introduced by Ministers. The 
hon. Mankee, the early part of his 
speech, had said, that the present civil list 
was more expensive than any preceding 
This was a common error, and he 
would take that opportunity of contra 
dicting the as the vegans would 


one. 


assertion, 


enjoy a great saving by the present civil 
list. ft he que stion be fore the House Was, 
whether or not the annuity could be sus- 


The 


Duke 
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of 

pended by a fur construction of the Act of | thought that the hon. Gentlhem rht 
Parliament. It was true, that the Legisla- | have complained earlier of the absence of 
ture had supreme power, but still it was aj the Dul 1 of the non-performancee of 
contracting party, and should not putanew | the dutr luded to, fi r the condition 
construction on an Act of Parliament, and | would have been broken as much by the 
deprive the King of Hanover of an annuity | Duke’s permanent absence as was now. th 
to which he was entitled \rzuments | by his cession to the throne of Ha- 
had been brought forward by high autl { no ~ He could not. however. find in th 
ities in that House in order to prove, that let anv rule or construction from which 
annuities should cease when the object for } even the infer of that condition could 
which they were granted no longer existed. | |] wh, but then they came to the othe 
He had, however, with great humility, a dda th \\ the case properly mad 
to the utmost of his ability, attempted to| out for violating tl eagement and 
controvert such a principle, and had eon bi the conti which w recorded 
tended, that when Parliament made an] bv the Act ef Parliamer by which they 
unconditional grant, it would be unj to | engaged to pay t Duke of Cumberland, 
withdraw it; and he would ask the House, | duri is natural life, tl m of 21,000/ 
whether any condition was attached to the | per annnm \\ they, he would ask, 
annuity during life voted to the Duke of| prepared to break that engagement? If 
Cumberland, now the Kine of Hanover: } so, where ld they stop in violating 
There was no power given by t] Let to} ec ts of a sim kind What prin- 
withdraw this annuity. It was g1 1] would the lopt in breaking others, 
during the natural life of the Dul f lecessity or t clai 
berland, and it was impossible t \ \ t ypinion of th 
thing in the Act that woul t mar rabl Phere w 
opposite construction ; unl they were t \ } doubt to the 
adopt the doctrine of the hon. Member Lp the ul there was no pos 
Kilkenny, that the mtention of the era round urged for the violation of this 
vas, that it was for supporting the Dul neagem whi might be apy to 
in his attendance to his political duties, and | al l Indeed, the case was stroneei 
that with the cessation of those duties, the | than he had stated it. When annuities 
annuity should also cease; but this, he | wei inted to members of the royal 
thought, was most repugnant to the expr am Parliament might hav nsidercd 
terms of the Act of Parliament. !fow did | the possil vy of tl members at sor 
the fact stand? th y wished to] day ceeding to tl ingedom of Hanovet 
impose any conditions when the annuity | and if t] h hed make the y- 
was given, they had the means of doing so ; | m of tl 1 » tl Duke only 
but this had not been done. Now, look t I ] uned Duke of ¢ berland, it 
the annuity of Prince George of Hanover, | ythe L. ture at that day to 
the son of the Duke of Cumberland. In| hav estricted Now, Parliament had 
that case, the Act wished to i rtaln ranted other i lity W1 h uch 
conditions on the grant—iirst, as to the} formality and { is this— ided te 
education, and next, as to the residence, of |} Prince Leopold, now King of the Beleians, 
the Prince; and then the terms were! and upon that illustriou person Crown 
express and determinate. On that account, had fallen, as in e present case and the 
therefore, when the hon. Member said they i hon. Member sai hat on that oecasion he 
ought not to mix up this question with the | had called the attention of the House to 
grant to the son, they should remember, | the subject as soon as the event took pl 
that the conditions in this case had been} But Ministers th uid, that the annuity 
accomplished, and therefore the annuity} had been given by Act of Parliament 
had ceased ; but there had been no condi-| during the natural life of the Prince, and 
tions of this sort imposed in the present | that they never would become parties to 
case. The hon. Member for Kilkenny, | take away what had been secured by law, 
however, said there was a condition implied, | and yet there were the same grounds for 
although not inserted, and that was—th doing it then as now. It was true, that the 
attendance of the Duke to his political du-| King of the Belgians, with a_ princely 
ties, which he could not perform if he | gem rosity, and with a highly honourable 
resided abroad. Now, if the conditions| and independent {tceling, for which he 
had really been the performance of political } merited the greatest praise, had considered 


duties, new as this construction was, he 


berland / 


it his duty to give up the whole of his 


x 

: 

‘a4 
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wmmuity, with the execpuion of certain fixed with Viajes would have 
charges, to which he had rendered himself! unbecoming to do so, because he trusted 
subject by his residence in England ; that | that, under all circumstances with which 
he had, as befitting his character of a king,} his Majesty was connected, they would 
abandoned the whole, except so much as | discharge their duties with justi He 
was necessary for the performance of ecr- | knew nothing, however, of those debts o1 
tain dutics in this country, which he owed | incumbran but this he was convin 

to the Princess Charlotte, and the kinduess | of, that no individual, in any station of 
he had met with in England. Had he not | life, whether royal or private, could quit 
reserved this portion, the feelings of thre this oun Wi nout some cigagecment and 
country would have been outraged: old | some d whieh he might have to attend 
servauts of the Prineess would have been | t ifterward But 1 ven the m 1 
unrewarded, and there would have b were just, on other grounds h uld op- 
but one feeling, not of indignation, but of | pose thi iotion the en ment 
deep regret, that those duties should have | which \i ty had t this 
been unperformed-——or were they to have { country « ieht t to be paid from th 
been furnished from Belgian, and not | 1 recs of ( eround, 
British, resources? Would this, he would | then, that t barg nade tor t] 
isk, have been right? Unquestionably | term of natural life, which no construction 
not; and he thought the distinction is | of the Act could set le, he must opp 
right, that on account of providing for | the mi 

certain duties connected with this countr Mr. Jia ton t} con 
the Prince should have reserved a certain parisor ould be har made between the 
portion of his British resources, andj cases of Prince Leopol d that of the 
abandoned the rest. But if the Kine of | Duke of Cumberland, as the grant to th 
the Belgians had not taken this step, it; former was a kind of stipulation in th 
would not have been generous ou the part | marriage tlement, whilst that of the 


of this country to attempt to remove from 
him the annuity they had given for his 
natural life. In all countries, and espe- 
cially in this, the stability of engagements 
was the essence of prosperity, and they 
could not be violated without the gre: 
danger to the Legislature. It was of t 
greatest importance to country 


the to 


Duke of H 
grant, to maintain him in his di 
prince of the blood and a 


rland was a_ voluntary 
rnityvy as a 


peer of the 


}realm. So long, therefore, as he remained 
in this country, the public had a kind of 
quid pro quo, first in his character of 

| prince of the blood, and, secondly, in his 

| character as a legislative peer. When 


maintain the character of its recorded en-! 


gagements, since it was the greatest com- 
mercial country in existence, evidenced, he 
thought, by the enormous mass of debt 
which it had contracted. He had 
objection to saving when it could 


be 


no} 


those powers ceased, the annuity ought to 


cease ; and it was known that his Majesty 


could never give even a proxy as a peer, 
except at the commencement of a session. 
; After the commendation which had been 


honestly and honourably effected, but he | 


was prepared to encounter anything, even 
the opposition of his own Friends in the 
House, rather than purchase economy by a 


departure from the principles of justice. | 


On these grounds he must oppose the 
motion of his hon. Friend. It might or 


might not have been prudent to anticipate 


the contingency, but they had no right now | 


to interpret the Act contrary to the 
interests of the party contracting for the 
purpose of economy. 
had stated, that he understood this money 
was received to satisfy the existing engage- 
ments of the King of Hanover in this 
country. If that were urged, it might 
perhaps be properly urged, but her Majes 
ty’s Government had not taken their present 


The hon. Member : 
| liament in that manner. 


passed on the King of the 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 


certainly expected that the right 


by 


cht hon. 
Gentleman would have made a similar 
proposal as to the Duke of Cumberland, 
and that the Duke only wished to retain 
his annuity until his debts were paid. 
Phen the parallel would have been exact; 
but when the Chancellor of the Exchequei 
said, that he would not break a bargain 
which had been entered into, he must say 
that he could not construe the act of Par- 


Mr. Goulburn said, that he could not 
reconcile himself to voting for the motion 


‘of the hon. Member, because it was not 
| consistent with the principles on which 


course from haying had any communication | 


they ought to deal with the rights of any 
persons, The hon. Member for Bridport 


i 
7 


had said, that 


peer of this ¢ 
' 


this to ine 


inv conditi 


A > 
the Act of Pa 


family, who 
peers 
iat } 
ate the s] 

Parliar 


ecaed | 
i 
time iS on 
OUTS W i 
wit! 


cagemecnts 

ranted 
Cumoecrianad 
¢ } 
was not the 
become, as fa 
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the | Hanover in his eharacter as al 
the H mt vy, 
which IDS 
have contemplated, h ews | ! NOE ; 
were not justified. When the erant was! Acland. 'I 
made, the Duke of Cumberland w t ' \ ‘ 
peer; the money was cranted to the Kis ( \ | n. | 
and the younver member f t] OV M 
fic cond 
something like a sh 
¢ 
veri 
ir. said. t 1] 
iS anyone to maint rs 
faith of the country 
nba it 
pens 
ras ¥ 
civuly defunct, } t 
to his receivine this sir | ‘ ur, Lord 
The House divid J. rp, | 
97; Majority 35 a 
Lisl of ¢ Je J. 
Abercromby, hn.G.h. | J 
Archbold, R. lon, R. S 
1G a Phot 
n. J | q 
Busfield, W oC. sir C. B. 
Chalmers, | \ ( 
Clay, W. Vin | 
Collier, A \\ sp 
Collins, W. \ ( 
Craig, W. G. V\ 
Denison, W. J. Vivi n. W 
¢ 
be 
(N FOUNT Mr. H 
the purne of prot t] followir 
motion f which he had ven notice: _ 
j 4 
style, Sir ©, { ‘ ? 
ARCTOG, Ii ct { y IN Ul A hi, OY 


Cr pet Prepagat 
baie of t ‘Company for the tVropagation ot 
the Gospel in New Eneland, and t part 
4 ’ } ‘ 
im ssymerica 5 wether with unt 
of the everal lands, 1 thie frechold, copys 
hold, or least 1d, ds distinguishing the 
+} 1 } 
ame uso now hela and nioyed 
by such co statin tl Vat 
of such lands, and in what paris! ry 1eS 
of England such lands are tuated ; also an 
ng to tl held in 
fo. { i OY pu { of t 
} +] 1 
unuval accor sn et l the 
r the year 183 
he hon. Member NSU 
that the prope rty | 1 py wil ociely was 


public property, and that con que! tlv a 
public account of its managvement « ught 
to be rendered, liitherto the manage- 
ment of the afiairs of this company had 
been in the hands of a self-elected society. 
and th public i bee } D to this tim 

ith the dark im reé a t {} pplication 
Ol the of th mem- 
b rs an th hi ti et 

proper for that House to call for an ac- 
count oF the mecon und kpenditure of 


the company, he funds were subserived 


for public purposes, and by the charter 
they were to be mubliely applied, micht 


be said, that an Hication to the Lor 


Chancellor was th: proper way to obtain 


an inquiry Into the management and ap 
plication of the funds ; but the fact was, 
that asuit had been instituted by a private 
ma vidual OULY ror the 
} 
purpose } { 1 t of th 
assets of t cr par but it \ Co) 
promised, and be bene d, th uli oth 
suits of a Similar kind whic had been 
instituted had been closed without < 
satisfactory miormation having been ob 
tained, public, therefore Knew n 
thing of the affairs of this company: and 
considering the object tor which it was 
instituted, and the manner in which the 
funds bad been obt ned, he would ask, 
was if unreasonavbie for Farliaament to de- 
mand a return of the nature he proposed 
. 
to move tor, when the ciety were in the 
re cetpt of ai ubscribed by 
the public I WIS! to chare¢ no on 
with misconduct, nor was it his intention 
to insinuate that there had been ant 
to 1nsinuate that t C uaG ARY Mis- 
ipphication of the sunds but, under all 
} 4 4 
the i gid think, that the 
public were fairly entitled to the informa- 
tion which | ked for. rivate indivi- 
duals were not able to institute suits to 


stat of tl 


OMMONS} ( Ni whoun lland ). 15 


company, as those suits would cost 400 


or SOQE., relore, as he considere 


and th 
had a right to 

the amount 
The 
his motion. 


concluded, 


SHOWING 


i 
the Ilouse, he 
eall fon 


income and expenditure. 


a Statement 
hon 


nelu led by making’ 


ose to Oppose and to 
express a hope that the hon. Member 
would withdraw it. If, however, the hon. 
Gentleman id press the motion, he 
should feel it his duty to take the sense of 
the House upon the s hj ct, as he did not 


| for of sucha 
rat Hlouse had any right to de- 


hon. Gentleman called for a 


return mover was 


the income and expenditure of 

body: for, although existing 

larter granted by the Legisla 
ture, th ciety was composed of private 
ndividuals, the funds also being the result 
of private subscriptions Ile admitted, that 
here cl the Legislature 
mieht pi rly interfere with the funds of 
corporat sodies: but there were other 
cases wher iny interferenee by the Le- 
vislature was highly improper, and in the 
case of 1 societies where a statement 
of thei mecome and expenditure could be 
obtain lL by an application to the common 


tribunals of the country and in the ordi- 
nary cou tf law, Parliament had no 
right to make demands similar to that 
itaing dir th t1i0n of the hon, Mem- 

be Phere never had been any grant of 
monev by Parliament to the society, for 
Ithouch it isted by a charter, it was 
upported altogether by privat ubserip- 
[ts management was subject only 

to t urisdicty h of the Chane lor, and 
unless the hon. Member could show that 
the Chancellor had neglected his duty, 
ind allowed the funds to be misapplied, 
the House had no right to interfere with 


company aifairs, 


i 
It had been insinuated, that the members 


of the company were unwilling that any 
investigation should take place; but he 
was authorized to say, that they did not 
shrink from the fullest inquiry, and that 


they 
that might be called for, to the parties 
ho | la just righ 
y, the Lord Chancellor, and 
her persons appointed by the 


rintend 


were ready to give every document 
t to demand them— 
the 
charter to 
management of the com- 

What he objected to was, 
the Ifouse ordering a private company to 
give up their papers, when Parliament had 


ot 
supe the 


pany’s aflairs. 
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kind as ti 


400 
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no legitimate jurisdiction over their atlate 
it had been said, that the original object 


for which the company was instituted | 


been obtained, and that its cxistence wa 
no longer necessary; but he held in his | 


hand a letter from Sir Jolin Colborne to 


the treasurer of the society, in which the | 
exertions Of the soctety in Canada, and in 


other paris of North America, wert pok 
of in terms of the highest commendat 
and their etlorts to propagate th 1) 
amonest the aborigines of that cou y 
the present time had been attended with 
the most beneticl 
Member had correctly stated, that sit 
had been instituted, between the yea 
1834 and 1836, before the Lord Chan 
cellor, and the very returns for \ h t} 


hon. Member had moved were laid bet 


4 
his Lordship upon that « s \ 
cree had been issued s itely a 
from the Court of Chane W 
+ 
completeiy set I 
to the proper appucatio ot | i 
} 
and all those doubts ld SUSpiCcions 
} 4} = \T 
had been thrown ou y the hon. | 
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ber for 


SAIC, LHe HOM, LLCMvET 


for Ipswich had oppose l this Motion on 
two grounds. First, that tl tru 
were in the nature of private property 
secondly, that any abuses that micht hay 
crept in were under the cognizance of tl] 
Courts of equity, who had the power t 
administer justice respecting th if 
differed from both thes: propositions, ind 
contended, that those trusts were in th 
nature public. They we trusts estab- 
lished on a public foundation, and devoted 
originally to the highest pur; H 
knew no subject of higher interest than 


that to which these funds |} 
ginally devoted. With respect 
next proposition, that 1 
sation there were 
ary tribunals by which ail abuses might 
be corrected—now, this ther 
be nothing farther from the truth in point 


means within the ordi 


Could 


of fact. It was now twenty years since a 
commission had been appointed to inquire 
into all charities in this country. Many 
means had been resorted to, both at th 

time of its appointment and since, to dé 

feat the ends of that commission, and j 
was not until recent times, when inquir 
had become co-extensive with abuse, that 
any of the objects of the commission had 


been usefully carried ‘into effect. ‘That 


commission ceased to exist in the year 
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from the public | 
was ready to commu: 
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times attacked, and three times escaped, 
because information had been sent to him 
by an individual who had an insurance 
upon his life. ‘These, with the case of the 
rev. Mr. Bagnal, of Ballintemple, made 
six instances within the period of Lord 
Mulgrave’s Government, where clergymen 
had been made the special objects of 
attack, and had narrowly escaped with 
their lives. How then was it possible that 
the House or the country could receive 
the assertion that the lives of the clergy- 
men were safe in Ireland when it appeared 
that matters stood thus ? What did the 
noble Lord mean? Did the noble Lord 
mean to say, that the clergymen were 
safe because the assassins 

marksmen. It was with unmingled sur- 
prise, he heard, that a nobleman should 
have the courage to make such a state- 
ment as that to which he had alluded. 
But these cases which he had mentioned, 
were those of Protestant curates, who hac 
nothing whatever to do with tithes. Stull, 
ithad been said, that the curates were 
tainted with tithes. He would, therefore, 
take the case of 
even curates, and who derived no emolu- 
ment from tithes—he that of the 
missionaries in the islands in the west of 
Ireland. With respect to them, he would 
say, that they were just like the inde- 
pendent or Wesleyan missionarit s to the 
Pacitic or Western Islands, and all he 
asked was, that the lives of the mission- 
aries in Ireland should be as safe as the 
missionaries to Otaheite, and they 
should be as secure under the impartial 
and vigilant (as it was termed) Govern- 
ment of Lord Mulgrave as their fellow- 
labourers were under that he barba- 


were bad 


S 


persons who were not 


meant 


tonal 


of the 
rous chieftains of these savage islands. In 
the year 1834, it appears that the rey. 
Mr. Nangle went as a missionary to 
Achill, an island on the coast of Ireland, 
and that he was welcomed there warmly 
by the inhabitants upon whom the denun- 
ciations of the priest had no effect, and in 
a short time the influence of the mission- 
ary became very considerable. At that 
time the Roman Catholic Priest of the 
island was arev. Mr. O’Meara, who was 
not thought to be sutliciently strong in his 
denunciations; he was removed, and his 
place supplied by the rev. Mr. Conolly, 
who was supposed to be of fitter tempera- 
ment for that object. That rev. gentle- 
man denounced Mr. Nangle in unmea- 
sured terms, but even all his efforts failed 
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to persuade the inhabitants of Achill to 
turn their hands against the missionary 
who had gained their veneration and 
esteem; and, accordingly, in the autumn 
of 1835, a period signalised by the pro- 
cession of Lord Mulgrave, through Ireland, 
no less a personage thana Roman Catholie 
Archbishop, Dr. M‘flale, visited Achill 
with twelve priests. That he might not 
underrate the character of Dr. M‘Tfale, he 
would show the manner in which it was 
spoken of by the hon. and learned Member 
for Dublin. The hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman thus described him:—* He is a 
man of gigantic talents, of the ¢ 
accomplishments, the most profound th 


ereatest 


fologian of his church—-a man whom he 


was proud to call his venerable friend.” At 
amecting of the Anti-Tory Association, in 
Dec 1834, 

M‘Hale by the 


for Dublin. 


this was recorded of Dr. 
hon. and learned Member 
However, Dr. M ‘Hale went 
to the island of Achill, and the accuracy 
about to state, could 
House, inasmuch 
as they had been proved in courts of jus- 
a Committee of the other 

House of Parliament. !n the first place, 
what had been proved to be the languag: 
used by some of those twelve priests in 


of the facts he was 


not be doubted by the 


tice, nd before 


the chapel of Achill to their poor illiterat« 
followers? He heard a portion of a sermon 
preached by one of them, in which the 
people were thus exhorted :—‘ Hold no 
communication with those missionaries; 
neither borrow nor lend, buy nor sell to 
them; shew them no kindness; withhold 

them common courtesy; they arc 
accursed of God and his Church, and 
should be abhorred.” Another of those 
priests, named Conolly, had been proved 
to have said, “ If any one of them (the 
missionaries) comes up to you in the ficld, 
knock him down with your spade, or stab 
him with your pitchfork.” By others, 
women had been directed, if the mission- 
aries came to their house, to be prepared 
with scalding water, and their husbands 
with sharpened pitchforks, and to direct 
them against the missionaries. Such had 
been the language delivered in the pre- 
sence of Dr. M‘Hale in the presence of 
one or other of his twelve priests, and the 
effect was immediate; the men were at- 
tacked ; the women were assaulted ; even 
children did not pass unhurt, and the 
missionaries themselves had scarcely es- 
caped with their lives. Now, in order to 
show how entirely the feelings of the 


from 


| | 
ag 
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the priests, he begged to bring forward one 
fact. After all this violent 

all the outrageous attacks, so lately as 
spring, the Roman Catholic inhabitan 
Clare Island, requested one of 
sionaries (the rev. Mr. Baylie) t 

and live amongst them, and giv e 

comfort of his pastoral assistance. 
went, was most gratefully received an 
welcomed, and all went on well until July 
last, at the period of the general election. 
The House would fail 
served, that, in Achill, all had Li 
and tranquillity until Dr. 3 
priests visited it. 
same was the 
1837, when Di 

missionaries of at lar 
fsland. On a former evening the noble 
Lord, at the head of the Hom« 

ment, had that he stror 
demned all political harangu 

of the bishops of the establishe: 
and he trusted the Lord 
equally condemn such languag 
man Catholic Archbishop in Ireland hax 
adopted. In July last the elections came 
on, and Dr. M‘Hale had sent an excuse 
for not being present at the hustings of a 
particular county in Ireland. W hat 
would be said if any of the archbishops or 
bishops of the Established Church pre- 
sented himself at the hustines of Middle- 
sex or Surrey? What of 
dignation would from — the 
benches opposite—and yet Dr. M‘Hale, 
in letter published the wspa- 
pers, regretted that he could not be pre- 
sented at the hustin of the county 
of Mayo; andwhy? Because he said, 
his presence was required to put out th 
venomous fanatics who had invaded Achil 
Now, what was the consequence of Dr. 
M‘tlale’s crusade against the missionary 
of Achill? He was obliced to Hy for hi 
life and take refuge under the 
of the coast guard, and the islanders told 
the coast guard that they had the 
bishop’s orders to take his life. 
were the provocations to bloodshed ad- 
dressed to the Roman Catholic laity by 
their bishops and archbishops. He oul 
multiply instances of their interference for 
this purpose. There was the case of Mr. 
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Rome were at 
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the sain subiect. All this was very fat ‘ 

und very proper ; but was it to be endured, i: 

under th nignant and vigorous admini q 

stration of | | Mulerave. that Mr. Stoney 4 

should not have a controversy with Priest - 

1} without bel atlacke d on the 

highway? He had still a mor pungent 

illustration of the kind of influence which ¥ 

the Cath lic priesthood exercis l. It was i 

the case of a simple steward, Mr. Tully, a 

of Halston, who had spoken to his n igh - 

bours, who were in the 

little too much, and other 

vices, id Ldvis | them to read their 

Bib! $, nd leave off their Intempet te 

habits Now, one would have thought o 

that this was no verv eri vous Fer hat 
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led to assaul 


the altar, 


° 
against thes tions were 
directed, it became the law of England t 
step to give them protection 
their lives and property. He had it on 
ul respectable authority of Mr. Winning, 
that whoie familles, teachers, cholal 
} 
ad been Mos j ad, 
that his informant bad s them 
| 
with wounds ar Drulse i - 
ana thelr eves Wi 


not weary the House by ent ( 
details of many more cases ot is | : 
but there were two to which | ( en- 
ture to advert t]} forded 
illustration of t i h t 
life of i Roman Catholic wa iced 0 
jeopardy if he dared to tl for him- 
self. A Roman Catholic schoolmast 
had the audacity to go to Protestant 
Church; on the same Sabbath, in ope 
day, on the high road, that man was mut 
dered, and the parish priest took out o 


the mur dered man’s pocket some Prote 


ant books, and said to the assembled 
people, who \ were looking it the eding 


that his death 
Again, in the 

an old woman at the point of de: 
for the Protestant clergyman of the 
and when he asked her how it wa 
she, a Roman Catholic, had s 
to attend her in her 


victim, was a judem 


Gop. parisn OF Dallinrobe, 
sent 
place, 

S that 
for him | 


last moments, her 


nt 


reply was, ‘fl have been a _ Protestant 
these ten years, but I never dared to ac- 
knowledge it, because I knew thatif ! 
did, every member of my family would bi 
obliged to leave the parish, or would b 
xposed to the most constant and the most 
unwearying persecutk fhus that w 
man, with such deep conviction of th 
ruth of the Protestant religion, that sl 
would not le ive the il 
Ing spiritual consolation from a clergymar 
of the Established Chure had bee 
obliged to suppress her own convictior 
for ten lonz miserable year ecause she 
dreaded what the ons s would be 
to her family And let the House mark 
what the consequence \ It became 
ki own, that th woman had died a Pro 
testant, and her family was obl red quit 
the parish ; these were the | is of im 


partial justice, of vigorous administration 


and of the unbounded and halevon tran- 
‘ } 
quillity that was t be tound t t 


Government of But 
not all 
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this | 
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to put down free worship in Ireland. He 
had met with twenty-three cases of this 
| kind the course of his Own limited eX- 
perience of Ireland. [Hear.] He had 
met with these twenty-three cases within 
| the last few months, and if he had pOs- 
sessed that more extendec acquaintance, 
na that larger connection with Ireland 

h ti yentlemen who cheered nyovyed 
ubted not that those cases would 

vould, howevei ve a specimen of th 
‘ 1 had come within his own know 
In Waterford, in 1857, as_ the 
rd } Mor: tt pertect 

ney he servic was violently imter- 
pted, and the Protestant clergyman was 
yb] ito leave the room in which it was 
performed in Limerick, in 1836, a cler 
‘yman, not of the Church of England, 
it of ¢t Presbyterian persuasion, was 
treated in a inilar m inner He did not 
ention the disturbances which had taken 
place in Carlow, but an occurrence whieh 
ved that not merely the Church of 
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November, 1837, when 
ration was assailed, 
August, 1836, the dean of 
ttacked in the Church-yard 
with violence, and he was obliged to desist 
the service for the dead. In 


On 


ashel was a 


irom reading 


low, Mr. Emerson was attacked 
like manner. He knew what would be 
the defence which would set up in 
answer to his charge - provocation by 
controversy; but he would then re- 


peat his former question—were we in a 
free country, and had we a right to enjoy 
liberty of opinton ? Mr. Emerson and Dr. 
Adams, however, could not be chareed 
with execitit the of the Roman 
Catholies | y contr versy, for when they 
were iterrupted they were performing 

last services over the dead. Such 
were the facts of which | had given 
pecunens. He ass d, then, that in the 
first piace, curates, possessing no con- 
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beasts, id that these 


were wild al conse- 
quences flowed from the denunciations of 

the priests, and not from the bad feeling 


the Catholic population. Such 
were the facts. Wh 
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but that it was was 
urpose of obtainine | to prefer \ uly 
i i i a 
as tO any 1 1at101 i rerea I t ul tants, it f 
Vow, Witl 1 fact } } 
4 
usted of | \ maintain 
+ 
that, out of « 
ra reward t by the case of 
{ \ e habit of 
\ - \ bic send. 
all i i tol rs 
purl i Wi ) t! Lyle 
ted was not | Lord ssed 
coming j ) did st urave his right 
att ! to do so, when thev were 1 v. espondent ft n in the cours 
to defend themselves; but ich he hed begun 
he would say, that in « f th it Duar interfere to pu 3 
cases to which the ni Lord referre he outrace w occu there 
proot ot what had a Ice were t dismissed, is wa I is 
tacked a noble Friend of his, who | and lant | nd, tl 22 
stanutly rose m his place, and ext! mM CON. 
| 2 
from the noble Lord a confession, tha il dof a Protestant preac! ; 
m the miserable } D t was pl ted to 
the noble Lo iv, that nee t tert ed to 
time trest had ier to pres et ay 
But that cis ld not the eathedral 
the noble Le ch h i ly Lord-| lant certal 
auth that the | W tL punished miscon 
lords nity of all that t h not d vet. Whe 
novIe their cha = i nt i! nad was in of 
was il ra did’ not tel t pro 
s itinerant \ e coul marched 
Voich towed ff } sf } 
that were t oniyv a } fan church 
mad to rin’ against 1 410 ras ( , vut 
vould say, that he consid Foward \ ction o 
men wos «€ onsibl j ,a7 Veet 
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concerned in the outrage of Derry, it was 
only after many representations had been 


made to the Government on the subject. 
Again, a Protestant clergyman was at- 
tacked, and what was the reward offered 
by the Irish Government for the detec- 
tion of the murderer? The sum of 507. 
Nearly at the same time, und in the 
same district, the dairy of a notorious 
agitator was broken, and the reward of- 
fered by the Lord-lieutenant for the ap 
prehension of the parties concerned in 


ind 


this most nefarious ¢ ralleled out- 
rage was—how much di d ies think ? 
75l.! He should have ventured to sup- 
pose, that the life of any man, much 
more that of a Protestant clergyman, was 
of more value than the contents of any 
dairy; but this was ants manner in which 
the Irish Government had exerted itself 
to maintain the independence of Protes- 
tant worship and the security of the 
Protestant ministers of [reland. There 
was one remark often made in this Hous: 
in which he fully agreed, that there had 
been much mal-administration on the 
part of the English Governments in Ire- 
land. Without referring to the Adminis- 
trations since the Union, adverting only 


to those of the last cen 
but admit, that, 


tury, could not 
whether the hand 
Whigs or Tories, there had been one cha- 
racteristic vice in the Government, 
that it had deferred to the 
consulted the 
too often of some leat 


he 


of 


bake 
wisnes, 


nterests, of a 


ling 


small portion, 


families in [re- 
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and | 


land, instead of promoting the interests | 
of the rreat body of the pe pi e. They 
had governed in deference to the views of 


a few, and it mattered not to him though 
these few were Protestants, and 
of their exclusive regard for Protestantism. 
But it did not improve the matter, that | 


boasted 


the present Government adopted the like 
vicious system, only that the interests 
which they consulted, and the views by} 


e guided, were those of a 

pposite, thous of an unequally 
section. Their pulley was directed by the 
Romish hierarchy, and was made 
vient to the worst effects, of the worst 
most intolerant section of the 


n 


narrow 


which they wer 
or 


subse 


a 


and 
irish priest- 


hood. On this ground he could not but 
arraign in the strongest terms the system 


of policy pursued by the present Govern- 
ment in Ireland. The he Gentleman 
concluded by fo returns, as 


yn. 


moving the 


reviously specified 
y 
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begeed to state, as 
fact merely, and not as a matter 
*h, that often as the of the 
hon.Gentleman opposite had appeared on the 
tne 
him 


a 
matter ol 
of reproac notice 
recelvea 
} ntended 
11 Itended 
to urge any ground of complaint against 
the Government in thi 


Lilt 
heat 
Lie ore 


House, he had never 


intimation th: 


votes of 


from anv lation ut 


connee tion 


intend 


with 


OF 


motion, ed to do n 


than 


the information 
ind willing that 
» Men mber and the House should b 


for 
} 
ready 
» 
CCU 


ft 


particulas 
Me sll 


the 


hi 


very 


m. Gentleman 
i] and in 
he s Sait think, of CVCry 

feelings of the deepest concern and 
ot reprobation. They partook 
largely of some of rst ingredients 


itter cup human 1 
| 1 


OTIC 


presen 


the wo 
of 


es al 


wrongs, religious bigotry and persecution. 
Too long had that cup era in Ire- 
land; and he was not speaking 1 pa lha- 
tion of the offences \ hich had ™ en com 
mitted, but he was speaking the lan- 
guage of sad experience and consentine 
ustory ; that in unhappy country all 
sects and parties had, in their time, given 


but t 
tion, 
\. 


0 Many opportunities for recrimina- 


and too many ponte to reprisal 


\s a Protestant himself, he trusted that he 
Was not wanting in zeal for = honour pet 
welfare of the faith to which he adhered, 
but he should be still more wanting in 
truth if he el med for the Protestants on 
the soil of Ireland an entire acquittal of the 
charge ot eiven offence and of 
having provoked hostilities from the vota- 
ries of the other ered, He would not go 
very far upon this point however, but he 
thou ol ht it cinta he found, that if a fair 
view were taken of the state of Ireland, 

would be seen at once that all the wrongs 


which were ce miphi uned of did not proceed 


from one side only. ‘The instances of vio- 
lenee were not confined to the Catholics, 
but there were numerous instances of dis 
respect being shown to the Roman Catholic 
places of worship, and of outrages being 


|_| 
whicl 
the ho 
ipplied 
|} informed, therefore, as t 
: } cases which it was the hor 
: | tention to bring before the House, he 
not sure that he should be able, 
{ with respect to all the cases the hon. 
| Member had mentioned, to join in th 
discussion with but he 
: should not, at the same time, shrink from 
} grappling with the inferences the hon. 
Member had drawn from his statements. 
Be He had no need ¢ bserve that many of 
erty. wat? 
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committed in them; and eases might 
quoted in which the Protestants of Ulst 
had behaved with ereat violence even t 
the teachers and scholars of the new na- 
tional system of education \ 

cation had reached t 


long ago, in the year bei 
1 T 
would read it \ I - 
“Tn the month of Sey 
considered not 
have a bell placed on the el of L 
for th purpose ol 
Sundays to mo j 
also to toll for fur i fect tl - 
luntary Subsecr 
1m’ 
did dvoman Cathoh tes 
bute generously. Int 
1837, the bi ll w pire 
mtinued to toll w - 


But it w earl 


the month of September, t 


days 


which id Vit 
bourhood, began 
Many circumstances t 

spint. The beat drums 


more frequent on 5 

Clonm in, ind 

had been partially discontinued t 
lodges which in this neigl | 
deed, neverbeen closed, were more numer y | 
attended ; shootinge-matches were carried o1 it 
Robert Orr’s house, in the vicinit f the cha- | 
pel; threats were held out that they would 


ull down what the Roman Cath s had | 
an emissary was sent tothe Bire | 
call upon others to assist in wrecking J a 
gall chapel. This peis in John Lounse | 
dale, was heard decla t} 


planned—that a num rf 


to come from the Birches, as 1 i I 
man, to destroy the el 
tested by John M’Guick, 1) 
Phe officiating clergy 


intimation of the premeditated 


on the poli e for st 
sence Was observe 1, i t w 
pone lto a lat | 
was on the Ist of Septem ny t 

the same month (Sept ( f 


given to policeman (¢ val nh, Of e Cha - 
mont station, that a party were fo proceed t 
night to the work of destruction | 

chapel 5 the informant 1s a r Pri t~ 
ant (whose name must 1 
absolutely necessary tio ad 
wrote to the « aptai 
recommending him to prevent such trav. | 
A police force of sevé ’ men was sent out, am 
arrived at the chapel at one o’clock on th 
morning of Friday, the 29th, just in time 1 
prevent the compl tion of the deed the | 
Loughgall police not being there, who did 


know the localities, and the otl Ss not ben 


acquainted with them, gave the wrecke1 
opportunity of effecting their escap 

leaving all the implements behind them which | 


VOL, } 
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} 
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\ } 
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| 
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sti { its ru 
| 
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‘ 
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*To hell with the Pope and traitor Jones!’ ,and the ejectment of the tenantry. Hy 
St were thrown at the police when they | did not think, then, that it was either fai 
nade an attempt to discharge their duty ; and ; 

such Was th terro ext ed, that 1 ‘al 1O11¢ 

au d op n s do uring t n 


4 ] } 
not Wish to mention names, but { 
( l Wes, Ald ¢ ( 
W { Ol Cr ns 1} t 


pyuas i as r next ( 
were iw } { 
on e nig O1 i ) ) 
\ l 
ti I Wwe iru ; it { < ) i en } tect 1 of 
4} + +} { 
+] { ry 
evel i \ il s. Dawe want 
> 
enn nd VOY W st? vy | } 
i 
| i \\ evel ( y \ } 
\ niormat \ u ft 
who were boun \ 1 On this nt, he wou 
} t SSLOTLS tle \ T } 
al Was 1 } I i \ had hapne 
1 } 
| 
} 1 
4 - } ot 
June, - i U Wel 
Lnum rol W 
th ives I 1 
Ail i Line ( ( 
Cbservanc W n some m¢ 
} 
posi m on tiie mountain, a t VOLUeY 
Kuiing two, and wounding two others, all 


children of an honest and inotlensive Catholic 
farmer. 


( } \ LO 
rospel. The hon. Gentl n stated, that 
ted n h mre 
outra wl from t] 
1 
ection of tit aor 
t} I Ot ) | 
iV. but tly thi ! 
understood tl hon. G eman ) 
tothem. There was another murder that ther sisted vst { rel 
ii A 4 mt it iit ti = 
mitted at Ballyjames iuil, Which was de-| tion of th I s clerev and of Pi 
scribed to have been committed only on a testants generally, and that the Govern 
hellish Papist He was not, then, to be | ment actually ved at this o ised 
raat i oa NUH ( 
t that ouu pl oO tio terri Now, vw he " t} 
Was ne hanni:) nga had } } 
rit i Un! ippily country ms Who had cn the subjects of 
rm by « qing parties ireland, | these outrages had mfidant of th 
WOuld Lane ] ( hon. CF man, i} t information 
wit putea to onc partict r cla bv = to him h thev had ot thought t to 
any persons who would fairly look to the communicate to | { ernment, | uld 
Outrage had been ec mimitted the no tel] - but he hoped when tl dows 
vorth of Tre] wi } } ve? viueed nil id tal 


> 
2 
os At the Ballymahon Petty Sessions, of | been the eflect in previous times, this h 
Nov. 20, ]837, tlemen, he did | could safely venture to say, in vindication 
- of the noble Earl at the head of the Go- 
vernment relia an r nl Cit, that it 
( i ire 
i noble Friend had shown this in every clime. 
and to persons of all colours—where they 
e observed. that this charce | 
It might be observed, t} tis charge | would acquire those feelings which would 
: was not brought home to anv party, and ; make them indifferent to religious liberts 
: that it was not fair, therelore, that it} and for himself he would add. that he 
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care that they 
the correspondence 
would explain all 
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should be, 


ind 


he 


veccompanied witl 


statements wl 


+ 
t had place 


regard to these alle Gea outra S——Tilal the y 


1 
l 


} 
would show, that there had not been want- 


ing on the pact of the Government. the 
disposition to uke st ] to 
expose and punish them i] me Me 

ber alluded to a speech that had been 

last year in the House of Lords, by t 
noble Earl at the head of t] Irish Go- 
vernment, in which he ated! 

the period at which | took 

elf the adminis 

10 Protestan L dost hi 

in Jreland bv yi 
admitted, th hi Friend ) 

no doubt from the forgettulness of 
moment, the e of Mr. Dawson, whi 
was murdered durine the i 

his noble Friend's a 
land. But if { i Of ti \ 

ment was to be determined by u- 
ber of out) vainst | init erg 
men and Pr nts genel 

claim for if 
belonged a very { | as | 
compared with Hist! 
the lift of LOLCS rg A 
been Lost during I 
and, ther fore, virtually » tO almost tl 
fullest extent, the statement of his nobli 


Friend had been borne 
however, could not 


} 
ve 


those governments wit h which tl pre. 
sent was placed in con . The hon. | 
Gentleman was not the o ne wh 1 
made such statements as that which he! 
had that night addressed to the House. | 
One had recently appeared in a country | 
newspaper in Ireland advoeating the sani 
political principles and actuated bv the | 
same feelings as evidently influenced th 
hon. Gentleman on this subject. Hel 
should quote the passage he alluded to | 
from The Tipperary ¢ which | 
Was a strong Conservative newspaper, ind | 
which, by the nature of the Jang 
used, manifested the character which in- 
{luc need it — 

“Qur vain viceroy is reported t 
stated in his plac n ] 
that ‘no cler yman of the Est 1 Church 
had received either insult or injury during his 
wbominable administration llow he « ld 
thus dare to trifle with tl ed fe Q 
of her M yesty s loy | we V i not} 
venture to say Dut af lt 
he h L very n 1 lee | 
our last we furnished a list « hh cl y= 
men, who, during the past { years, w 
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death happened 


8 n quartered i in town, and some soldiers ot 
marching through, a riot 

—— in whicl h part of the populace joined, 
and a boy was kille d. 
een dinu e that day at 
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the most respect | arian or religious difference. When, hows 
town of Carrick- | ever, the hon. Gentleman was bringing 
umeut in another | his charges against Lord Mulgrave’s Go- 
the truth of this} vernment for what had taken place, he 
i ot allude to the language used by that 


in reference to some proceea 


} 


recent newspapers. | ings that had recently taken place in the 
wv eighteen of the | south of Ireland respecting the > ejectment of 
itant of the town, the peasantry. On that subject however, 
the peace, the | he should be happy if ee ‘Bandon would 
laster ; and | avail himself of an opportunity of giving 
ven were | even some further ¢ xplanation onthe subject. 
s as fole} The hon. Gentleman had alluded to an 
| outrage that had taken place in the church- 
tion in The Tip- | Yard b longing to the cathedral of Derry 
(2th of December | in consequence of the Roman Catholi 
a list of clergymen | clergyman going into it for the purpose of 
h who had been | performing some religious ceremonies at 
a short period, and | the grave of a lady of that creed. That 
tained cireulat n| subject was brought under the attention of 
ne English P Pers, | the House a short time ago, and he had 
estant and Catholi¢} thoueht after the discussion of the other 
nicht that the general fecling of the Hous 
seemed to be that of satisfaction with the 

part of that publica. | Course taken by the Governm ent. Lhe 
rev. Mr. Grady as} hon. Gentleman also alluded to certain 
ed to death in the streets of | proceedings that were alleged to have oc- 
isa mis-statement. Mr,Grady’s | curred in the church of Tuam, and he com 
829, and was caused by | plained, that the Government did not dis- 
7, ecurred be- {miss the magistrate who refused to take 
the 76th regiment, cognisance of the matter. It appeared 


from the statement of the magistrate who 

had been called upon to give an explana- 
- Grady, who was a] tion of his conduct, that he had thought 
’ that there was a great risk of popular tu- 
mult in case Mr. Nolan was allowed to 
eding through the | preach He had himself written to the 


k, was sent for, to 


in contact with that of @] mavistrate on the subject, and had felt it 


— 1 off, and his spine | 


hat he expir 


fh nick. Dec 


story of the clergyman 
pounded d to dl ath in tl 


ng at a rapid pace | ty be his duty to censure him for the con- 
Was so vioientl + M4 
duct he pursued on this occasion: he, 


| therefore, could not on this point be charged 
pecs Aaa with conniving at a breach of the law, and 
cand itis but fairto | With not being willing to allow full liberty 
was extremely and | of preaching. As for what had taken 
that his de ith was | place in the cathedral of Waterford, he had 
all classes of so-}{ no doubt that he should be able to furnish 
well as by his own] 4 satisfactory answer to the hon. Gentle- 


- 99 


30, 1837. man’s statement. The Government had 


taken every step in its power to bring the 


» streets of Carrick- | offenders to justice, not subsequently to, 


ich was the ingenuity of fac- | but previous to, the memorial alluded to 


tion, ee Pi perversion of truth in which | by the hon, Member being presented to 


although the hon. | the Government. Tt was said, that the 


Gentleman could not bring forward a case | outrage had taken place, and the parties 


of murder, he dwelt 
‘xercise his diligence in | Government. 


| ‘ 
picions in that case | by the Government t 


th on the | had been enabled to eseape, in consequence 
the hon. | of the want of vigour manifested by the 
Te could only say, that the 
case, he would | Crown Solicitor, who had been instructed 


Hoge. If 


) prosecute the per- 
erounds than sect- | sons guilty of the alleged outrage, deelared 


775 es 
: Mr. Grady, a number « 
able inhabitants of #1 
on-Suir printed d 
newspaper, denying 
statement, which had 
nent topie of remark 
of Ireland in 
This paper was 
most respectal 
including thx 
urehward lis 
out of thes cl 
Protestants. 
lows 
“Having se 
instant, purpo 
of the Establis 
killed o1 perser 
finding that the 
throuel the col 
: we, the unders 
inhabitants of 
fecl ourselves ¢ 
character of th 
x truth, to declar 
tion which repr 
having been ‘ p 
Carrick-on-St 
Mr \ uls, Of Coolnan 
suppress the riot; on pi 
street his horse camc 
policeman, who was 1 
: against him; the cor 
that Mr. Grady wa 
so dreadfully fractu 
days after. This unfort 
on the 8th June, 1829 
add, the rev. Mr. Gra 
deservedly popular, 
; deplored and lament 
it 
find that the Suis 
7 were traced to other 
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that he had tuken every micas in his powet } pos ind tod : ny 
to vindicate the law. He stated, that he | ™ need in the ae¢ 
called upon the solicitor for the memorial \ 
and told him his obj ct Wi to obtain such | 
information as would enable hi 
the offending parties to trial, and if y 

to convict them; and he also said, that he | , 


made the application for his  assi in 


consequence of a communieation with | pect to 

which his excellency had honoured him. | ; 
He added, that pre vious to the trials some | ; { »t 
communications took place, and this Gen- | ' 

tleman stated to him what he tl ; 

certain witnesses would prove, but he de- |. 

clined co-operating with him on their trial | : ict 


So, then, it appeared the fact was, that t] 

solicitor employed to conduct the prosceu- | of the invi 
tion and carry on the indi { 
part of the Crown was refused assistance in |e! W 


those proceedings by the lieitor of the 

br t] — ] 
to Dring those who { 
In the cathedral of Va 1 justice. 

i 

Phe hon. Member had imputed to the Go- : 

vernment a want of zeal and good-wi 

putting a stop to such outrages as those tha Mu iSO trial 

had been committed in the cathedral chureh | 4lember represented the prea 
of Waterford, and above all, he charge iths of the gospel t 


them with the desire of pre ventin the Lilllio’, 1d stated that when 
preaching such truths fron t 
Protestant places of Worship as the rev. | !owed by loss of die and in 


persons whose duty it was to perform the | tested anything but a famibar Kn 


oflices of divine worshi 
to put forth. Now, what were the orders | Of What had been s : | 


that had been issued by the Governn {the h Member, did not d 
on this subject? The mayor of Wa 1 | t 1 the rev. } 
on being called upon for an explanation of | h neing, int id au pe 
his conduct in reference to the « to which | he \ arge proportion ¢ 
he had just adverted, stated that he « | Ron Cathohes, the wl 
interfere on the occasion because he had A a lie clergy to 
previously warned the rev. gentleman | im on the tenets of their ¢ 
against pursuing the course which he had | n Mi mber had not au ud dt 
intimated that it was his intention of doing, | a recently occurred mi t 
and he had urged him not to discharge the | donderry, where a rey. Gent 
high functions of his sacred oflice ina way | prev nted pre ching Wh we 


which was likely to lead to riot and con- | the case’ the rey, Genthe 
fusion. On this answer being received | LY the n. Gentleman, namely 


Lord-Licu hod | nN impr 
rd-Licue | Had been impr 


tenant, addressed the following communi- |‘ ity for preaching on the 23t 


cation to him :— LS 1 the open air, went on 
“The Lords Justices are satisfied t th 

mayor, in adopting this course, was actuated | city, arises entirely 

by a very laudable desire to prevent any dis- | cl ration parties, v 


turbance of the public peace; but their exe |my d il eing \ 
cellencies are apprehensive that, in his anxiety | intell nt and s 
to attain this desirable end, he may have over- | ting up by tle root t ONE vi 


looked the important object of preserving to | In th rst statement cont 1 in 
every clergyman the free and unrestricted ex- | mittal, they honestly | forward t] 


ercise of his right to preach in any 
worship legally offered to him for suc 


ellis \ | il hh. i 
Wi d 
b, he mani 
i 
1, 
i 
from the mayor of Waterford, ter complaining: that a 
the com 
nles. held bv all Presb 
h pure tmy religious principles, held by all Presby- 
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ter} na Dissenter and i thie ely command, their ks to iosull 
hing of which, therefo direct to hoot alter nad ve every ( i 
lat 1 of th \ct of Toleration oOyain very pi mn belongit t or ¢ 
OF the rest m, they would se thi 
imstanee at least, flew to the vindication } much worse. About three or four months 
of religious liberty and full licence of | I spoke to the rev. Mr. Harley, who is eu 
preaching against the high church and | to Mr. Conolly, and [ endeavoured to repre- 
corporation party of the city of London. | sent to | indecency and impropriety of 


derry, aie wished to put a stop to it. 

‘The hon. Geutl 

of { 

number 
] 


which he 


eman had also dwelt on tl 
the island of Achill, and on the 
of outrages and 


alleged committed agai 


State 
ereat 


yere 


the Protestant inhabitants of it. Ele did 

not deny, that a great deal of excitement 

existed there, and certainly in some respects 


of the Gover 


means sure 


called for the interference 
ment, but he by no 
this would restore peace. What, hoy 
had been said hon. Member 


ference only to the complaints 


was 


one side. Now he (Lord Morp th) would 

read a communication which had been made 

to him, by the chief constable of police of 


whom he had directed te mik 


the district, 


a report to him in consequence of the con- 
flicting statements sent to him from all 


parties r¢ specting what was taking place 
in this island. It might also be pr 


per for 
him to state, that the chief constable from 


whom he reccived this document, was not 
appointed by the present Government, but 
had been in office since 1823, and that he 
was an officer of his gh character and great 
experience. He S 

‘“¢T have read the annexed documents The 
object of the Achill mission is to make con- 
verts from the Roman Catholic religion; a 
most violent and vindictive fee ng of a sec- 
tarian kind is engendered thereby, and exists 


between the clers rymen of both pel rsuasions 
who reside in the island, and, as it gener ly 
happens, there are faults on both si ide s. Th 


rev. Mr. Conolly, there, re- 


that his 


irish priest 


the pi 
reli 


presents rion and its teachers are 


held up to the public, and exhibited in the 
most revolting terms; that tracts are printed 


and published in the colony; letters inserted 
in newspapers, and doctrines preached at 
their chapel, in which the Roman Catholic re- 


ligion and its teachers are aad and 
abused ; it is said, that they teach a system of 
religion which they know to be false; that 
they keep their poor deluded fiocks in a state 
of ignorance, and withhold the lights of 


the gospel from them for the purposes 
lucre; that they make 
souls, and they are represented 
use of the words of my informant) 
little better than devils.? This naturally ex- 
cites in the Roman Catholic clergy a feeling 
of irritation; and they not only encourage, 


merchandise of their 
(to make 


‘as being 


of 


santry to treat those pet= 


sons in this mauners he did not in the lea 


deny that the tlock was encouraged, and eve: 
commanded, to pursue this f condu 

but he justifie t, he said it w only re 
taliation for t manner in wh the 
was malign und i { de- 


me im the manne 


bove. It is said, that the Roman Catholic 
clergy go so far as to direct their parishione: 
not to furnish them with necessarie which 
th y may have oceas ,such % ] OVISIONS, 
manul r their ground, &¢ As to the come 
aints made by the rev. Mr. Nangle and t 
rev. M Baylie in tl ed documet 
is likely th re S om foundation fo} t} 
although I ha | bt they ar xa tT. 
ited, as, from what has taken place on 
10 er OC i These entiemen 1 
int hal very li incident 
which occurs; but whilst th y continue to 


will contumely which they invari- 
do ney i 1 they n us X| 
receive those specie fan nythine 
which the law takes cognizance of, the magis- 
trates who le at Newp rt petty session 


eld every week, viz., Sir Richard 
Mr. Connell O’Donel, and Mh 


Stewart, will afford them ample redress ; thes: 
magistrate uthough few in number are most 
etlicier ith the greatest strictness 
and in e discharge of their duty 
The tationed in the island 
hav d ctions to atliord 
them, tion, but every facility 
in a legal way for obtaining ' for any 


grievance they may have to complain of; they 


accompany them whenever require 


tion, al occa= 


assistance 


sions they h: 


fo! protec seve 


been called on for that purs 


pose ; they re f acilitated their having sum- 
imonses served for them, by giving protection 
to the summons server, which they thought 
was necessary, in order to bring their come 
plaints before the magistrate nd they have 
endeavoured (but I am sorry to say ineffectue 
lly) to try to restrain the people from shouting 
and hooting after them. <As to the case of 
Cassidy, the national schoolmaster which is 


represented in a document drawn up by the 


rev. Mr. Baylie, and signed ‘Matthias Baines, 

if Mr. Baylie had brought it before the magis- 
trates, he ‘would be sure of obtaining redress. 
It is perfectly true, that a man of the name of 
Hiolean, also a teacher in one of the national 
schools there, was lately convicted before the 


magistrates, and sentenced to two months’ ime 
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ol G th, J. applied fi 
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\ clined allowing. Tt 
\ ecessary to remark, that vese 

er Mr. M 1 nor Mr. Saunders 

t] whethei from 
t Mr. De PYCSslOns, or al 
e, lam le to say; and 
A tv 4 y ‘ ‘ li I 
the Ror Cath Ve n se fol 
ne exa ited, I t take the liberty of 


» Which i 


irda on is al hiet con 
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wes = } m na} 1] 
\ \ remark, and he did 
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\ il t rey ana relucranee bit 
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) iment, mind, ny 
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broken. Though thr 
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sting and 


rotten ey root 
ler \ » and 
Ly Cod iS 
iter than was 
‘ther cas refer, 
ch the hon Gentleman did not allude 
nongst attacks which he said had 


n made on Protestant clergymen in 
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nd If trained the people, who 
y ¢ nuld, yelling ind 
1 
patrols kept up 
: h, with the influence of 
had the desired cliect, 
beyond 
4 
an report which he had re-! the business. ‘snen such language was 
SHOW the nature of uscad bY those who called themselves Pro 
: Ll by Mr. Delany and ! testant clergymen, and by divines of’ a 
protessing | Chureh which \ Otessed to regard the 
the Creed of the great pody of the peopl the § ipper as conse. 
of [reland. It w s follows :— crated, he could only designate it as being 
in his own view the most di 
t have tl honour fo report my arrival at | 
vost olfensive ibaldry, but in the view of 
homan Catholies it must have as- 
. 
ned racter th made him cease 
lost to wonder, that thev should ive 
Au! il til i il 
il 
ended at h st tive cl Vast crowd 
nd vantry being drawn right ss) oth ireiand, not because the non. Gentleman 
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was unwilling that his cany ould | | ! ity L wast n,as | bal} nt, 

filled up, for he talked of his limited knew \ OF SCCRIN ver, by | | ceed 

ledge of Ireland, and addex 


th ic 
1] } l i Cat 
leave it to others to fi] up t} {| ' | 
he had attempted to draw. The follow 
to a clereyman ot the Lstablished Churel ed? 


in Ireland :— truth.is the com} x ist 
“Reverend Sir,—Will you kindly indu try et payment of 


me with the particulars of the atta nad i i ont icy tormed \ 


your Church, and threatened upon ye s, 
and family, on | 7. \ ) lity of inst the 
particularly wish to kt is—tist. If you had |! Cl , | am persuaded that, in 
given any provocation to t Roimish party, by | Cases ¢ ; tot re\ L that 
preachin against their doctrines i 1 I t to 
your suspicion lights ups ny purties id ns the ¢ fending p 
whether that party is out of your parish; af tl i mitt » Wi 

yeneral terms on which you re with you » most mn y tes to deter pere 


Roman Catholic parishioners are amica from niorl n, 1 I am even 


rd. If you ean trace any instigation of { iS} ed to U x, that s etimes tunds are 
priest to th sault? What ste t nulate the ill-disposed to acts 
Government have taken to detect i pu ! \ } t] 1 irom 
the offende: rth. If you know ot iS iy be, 


I s of ling my cl 
He would now read the reply sent to} from further out 
this communication, in which he hoped my p al security, the experience 


House would perceive that the 4th question, | of every day, co L with siderati 
relating to the steps which the Government | 4! t nat foree me to acknowledge that 


rage, was satistactor! 


to a wrong post town, Wi e it W DCO] w. indeed. that I 
warded by a circuitous route trom Dublin, just | sy - not on! y “a ntiments of 
as | was leaving ome or usiness Of Import- WIS t it n mvself some 
ance. In compliance with your request t \ te) mi interest in the matt 

informed of the particulars of tack mad tit when v deliberate 
upon my church and threatened on my 1. that were hold 
have to mention, that on the mornii of Janus t t iY t vy that clerey cat eed 
ary 16, 1837, it was discovered that all th few years Teeovenna 
windows of the church of Clonmethan were r income th ow of low tree 
demolished by amod daurit 1] | ¢ os. Still it t eff il by a sacrifice 
night. Of course t lost not Inoment atter- ze \ less t } ( 

wards in acquainting the Government here with | j perity of the Cl tself. Bv the pros- 
i 


he unhappy occurrence, and the result was, of t ( ch I of cou 
i 
that my communication received most | Dn] : utluence wl wou fain 


attention. An investigation into t circun fain in the hearts and ms of all 
stances of the outrage was Immediately set on} 4 1n influence that is net confined t 
Sine 

foot, and was renewed from time to time; aj the memb f her own pal t would en- 


reward tor the discovery of the offenders w ( ir to win it y even ‘ st those who 
proclaimed and published in The Gazette ; t > [trust I ray be 
rewards for private information were sO nei | foned t | , but having th 
out, though, I lament to add, without success. 
No doubt whatever exists that in this ease t {f the Legisla aod ould not resist the 
assault on the church was occasioned by the ul 


assauit Ou the persons ¢ i y overn- 
property) of t clerey { y unace thre 
18355 trust that yo i ex i 1 th 
ply ne te you ) ublic rol ds, rx ( bd 1 t time to th | esent th 
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present juncture, i i ) 

tion, in reply to ju 

of auy other sssault 

not tithe | pert i the cierg 

mer of 1835?’ that 1 1 w not of ” Fis 

Now, really, when h iw tl bor 
arts to which Gentlemen on the op] 
side of the House resorted—the persevert 
spirit of Mn jul ti l 
OUL erievances—the ing n10u y 
of mplai its—wishing to know, 
stance, on what general terms the pe 
addressed Wa \ 1 reeard » the ( i 
of his pari h, and t] he cou! 
bute anything of what had oe l t 
priest whe 1 he ¢ sid red all t} 
of inviting a ion which had np 
In operation for the occasion 
Was less ten ] ted to wonde} } i 
wise should have been ti 
tleman had been ab Ing t 
auce eve n ‘ h i} i on 
had unfold 1 und » t 
Member’s nx h 10 
he may hay ected ( 

and hints in more ( h 
in the ex ] d to Ho 
had n doubt, tl t 
were presenicd t 
Government of Ireland been un ! 
and as successfully execrtine j a 

pression of out nd ¢ ! 

of th public pe 
sar ty. 

Mr. ZL gdale said, that wh the | 
Member oppo | the Cat 
priests of tak iy part } | 
} 14 ] 

should renect ' th th ry 
the Protestant rsuasion 

amenable to that c | cl 
were op nly and avo ily iS, ] 
cularly at elect and h not 
why the Roman Catholic pi sh 
be less at liberty in that ect thant 
of any other den min Hie i 
assert, of his own knowledge, that sey 
Catholic tenants in his own boronuch |} 


been turned out of their hou 


testant clereymen for the votes 
given at the election. With a 
the charge bro agvainst th 
Catholics of taking away the ] 
Bible from the Prote stant , he “¢ 


say, thatin this country, anc 
cently, something of an ¢ 
able descripti nha 

remind the hon. Member, that t 
lain of the Middlesex house of c 
had lately stated to the magistrates, that 
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j sual 
Ireland, of 
Wr 
| 
i market-placc to settle the most profound 
Sper d mysterious questions of theology, point 
AL m Which the wisest men of Christendom 
rotestant } i 
: . na at sue 101 tle did not 
Vi hesitate to ascril the ul-feeling which 
now existed to the preindicia]l 
- now existed to the prejudicial efforts of 
. these religious mountebanks. God knew 
; that time they had enough of political 
tention: but tl spirit of disagreement 
: Phad not yet worked its way into the frichte 
ful of polemical discussion. Before 


Outrages 


the Scoteh mission t fre] 

land were advancing calm! ictls } 
‘rfect peace, and there would ] 
heen littl mimMosity Dut for { 
tions of these men—men steeped in fana- 
ticism, Who cast aside all that wa 
luable in religion, retain on} i] } 
fiery intolerance of zealots. Tf the in 

had not come among the [rish, thev v lw 


have stood In a very dliferent position 


respect to religious truth from t! vhich | ¢ t ! 
they now occupied. fon. Gentlemen - | hat he il 
posite had cl red the lett of tl 

Member to the clergyman referred y hi , 
noble Friend, as if th 
had been plai 1 ing 
But he should like to know ij i | +} House of 


tions were scnt Ter tO 


Church of England } ome S i \- 
of grevan \ 
clergyman Ot t ( 
1] 

he wi id ip SK 
nister was } 

} 
Which LAV’ 


| 
per of charges, na wou 

most mnyurious to t 


more compicte atte 


quisition as to a certain poiut h 
made by an individual wh 1} 
rreater ( ] 
hon. Mem for Kal 


conscl us OL he ns til nN ] = il- 
forward these accusations. Nov hon. tead mation 
Gentleman was certainly no lion; | lv rush- 
was at least as capable of receiving inform- blow f com- 


ation as any open-mouthed in f a hon t <isted in 


that ever was made the receptacle of seer cou rd ! \ naim- 
charges. Like the marbl n Venti ful paintul 
he was all mouth, all ( sh ful 


admit information, but mor fy 
making a true use of the information | it either 


received. Nor did the hon. Me ' as per 
ceive any information but such a ' 1 { ‘ on ide of t 


possible to turn to hi purp ti liv ose out- 
ws believed the marble lion 1 have hich 
nade an equi lly 


information as the hon. Gentleman wil ve i i l OL tiings 


had so satisfa torily tion it \ S rough 
in the overflowing of rity, | 4 l —it W 
and in the abundance to for the |] step int 


the purpose of restoring peace and tran- | add t party fecling, 


quillity in Ireland. ‘The charges made by was ithout meurring 


the hon. Gentleman against |! noble | a fearful res] lit Che advance of 


Friend (Lord Morpeth) and the apnoea {religion in tha autry was uot to be 


ol 
power was given of casting crim) oppor f acquiri 
charges against individuals int tha 
of the hon; but that 1 \ i 
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effected by the instrumentality of political 
discussion, and they who had the 
that country at heart would proeced inde- 
pendently, he hoped, 
the hon. Gentleman in their successful en- 
deavours to accomplish that most d sirable 
olject. 

Mr. Goulburn felt it necess: ry to 
the House with a very few words in reply to 
the speech of the right hon. Gentleman— 
the most singular speech, he must say, 
especially considering the speech of the 
noble Lord which preceded it, that ever it 
had been his fortune to hear since he had 
had the honour ofa seat in that House. In 
the opening of his speech the right hon. 
Gentleman had inculcated the superior 
importance and obligation of charity, 
while he had dealt largely in aes impu- 
tation that could be cast on his hon, Friend, 
whether as regarded his religious )pinio 
or his political < acts, and that in expressions 
not quite consistent, he thought, with that 
charity which the right hon Gentleman 
protessed, and whic! h enforce the doctrine 
of doing no evil to one’s nei 
not content with casting those AS} 
on the hon. Member for Kilmarnock, the 
right hon, Gentleman had extended them 
to the country of which the hon. Member 
wasa native. [No,xo.] He would ap- 
peal to the House whether the right hon. 
Gentleman did not represen 


trouble 


o| 


ybour. 


the hon. 
Member as being peculiarly objectionable, 
because he was a Scotchman, in dealing 
with a different nation and a church to 
which he did not belong. He must ex- 
press the greatest astonishment at the 
line taken by the right hon. Gentle- 
man in his speech; he could “* per- 
ceive the propricty of indulging, as the right 
hon. Gentleman had indulged, i in liecutes 
of this kind against a whole people, or 
speaking of certain of them as itinerant 
mountebanks. The right hon, Gentleman 
had even gone the le: gth of expressing a 
doubt of the accuracy of the facts stated 
by the hon. Member for Kilmarnock; but 
in doing so the right hon. Gentleman had 
certainly forgotten the speech of the noble 
Lord the Secretary for Ireland. Did the 
noble secret wy deny the existence of those 
outrages which they must all lament? 
Quite the contrary. The noble Lord’s 


answer was ‘‘I don’t dispute the facts of 


these outrages on clergymen, but I make 
my defence”—-a defence the most ex- 
traordinary he must confess that ever he 


had heard to proceed from a Member of 


of 


of the exertions of 
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any Administr: by showing that 
outrages as violent in their nature have 


been perpetrated’on other clergymen by the 
opposite party; both parties are violent 
each oppresses the other But the 
hon. Gentleman had indulged himself in 
another ation, and that of the most 
extraordinary nature that ever he had heard 
of; for he had said, that these casual 
visitors of Ireland were in the habit of 
forming very loose estimates of the real 
state of things in inet they could 
form no idea of what policy it might be 
to employ ‘that 
thing th ley see 
view. They ran away 
st absurd notions on the subject, 
ri¢ht hon. Gentleman, 
the House against 
sentations. Now 
ena lid 


right 
obsery 


sc 


right country, 
‘in a six 
the 
said 
and he warned 
adopting their 
this, 


from any 


with 


objection the part 
any other set of men than those who 
occupied the Ministerial benches, who 
founded, he believed, their claim to the 


Have on 


of 


been 
wh 


n 
il wia 


W 


on the subject % 
resentations 
was desc 


on the 


eratitude of the country and to political 
credit—for on what was the great measure 
founded which had lately carried 
through the House— was the 
Poor Relief Bill for Ireland based? Why, 
on the information which hon. gentlemen 
opposite had gathered from one who was 
but six weeks in the country. Had they 
relied in constructing that measure on the 
experience and information of persons well 
acquainted with Ireland, who had been 
engaged for years in collecting information 
No tht relied 

of a casual visitor, who 
sribed as having travelled through 
the country with more than the usual rate 
of velocity. But he supposed it would be 
said that Mr. Nicholls was not a Scotch- 
man and not liable to that obliquity of 
vision which belongs to casual visitors. 
With respect to the letter which the hon. 
Member for Kilmarnock had felt it his 
duty to address to a clergyman in Ireland, 
they were told lg the right hon. Gentleman 
that is was on his part an extremely im- 
proper way of arriving at a knowledge of 
the real state of facts to invite 
man who had been grossly 
some details respecting 


a clergy- 
insulted to give 
the grievous in- 


juries which he had sustained. The facts 
were not, however, if he remembered 


by the noble 
hon. Friend, 


di nied b 
His 


rightly, 


Ireland. 


Secretary for 
the Member 


for Kilmarnock, had asked for information 
respecting certain facts, which had been 
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communicated to him, and because he did} of the outrages to which the hon. Member 
so, it was to be supposed, according to} for Kilmarnock had referred. Now, he 
the right hon. Gentleman, that he was} had done nosuch thing. On the contrary, 
writing to an individual to induce him to} he had expressed a hope that there would 
trump up a story. He had heard that t be found any man on either side of 
letter read, and he must say that he saw | the Hou pable of denying or palliati 
nothing objectionable in it. He had risen | these out 
to vindicate his hon. Friend from the Mr. e jor the purpose of jus 
aspersions which had been cast upon him { mayor of Waterford for not 
by an hon. Member, who from havin rt it ¢ on the occasion, to which the 
made charity his particular boast, had laid | hon. M er f Kilmarnock referred. 
himself particularly open to retort for his | Hh upon that occ vould 
uncharitable insinuations. He lament Ly i prob | toa far more 
as much as any man the religious animos! | sei of the peace than that 
ties which unfortunately prevailed in Tre- | wi hs conseqt of th 
land. The hon. Membér might believe | invective preaches the cathe. 
him or not, as he please d, but he did | dral cast Uj ttoman Ca lies whom 
lament exceedingly the violence which | h pecially invited » hear his 
prevailed in Ireland in all discussions on d u Phe xageverat character 
religious subjects. Tle would not attribute d n ely to that disturban: 
the existence of those religious animosities, | by r, led him to infer, that 
as his right hon. Friend opposite did, to} there wou exaggeration In som 
individual gentlemen going from Scotland | her ou hich he had de 
into Ireland on a missionary tour; nor yet} seribed. HU minded the hon. Member 
would he attribute it to the exertions of | that if | eally w anxious to spread 
the Kildare-street society. Ile believed, | mong t people of freland = religiou 
however, that owing to the means which | truth, the first step which he ought to 
that society took to disseminate religious | take was, to treat them with religious 
instruction, a degree of interest had been | charity If the hon. Member had had 
i rard to his character, im- 


excited in Ireland on religious subjects, 
which had made Protestants, Presbyte: lans 
and Catholics, peculiarly anxious when 
they were discussed. That fecling no one 
could blame; and if it had led for the 
present to a degree of religious excitement 
which had not previously prevailed, he 
was convinced that by promoting general! 
discussion upon religious topics it 
ultimately work more good than evil; and 
that after the storm, which it had for a 
time created, had passed by, the country 
would benefit by having had its attention 
thus pointedly called to subjects of the 
most deep and solemn importance. 

The Chancellor of the 
explanation, disclaimed having made an 
attack either upon Scotland or upon the 
Scottish character. His allusion had been, 
not to Scotchmen generally, but to two 
Seotch gentlemen in particular, Mr, 
Pringle and Captain Gordon; and he 
would undertake to prove, that the aposto- 
lical mission of the latter gentleman had 
created, if notall, nearly all, the religious 
animosity now existing in Ireland. There 
was another point, also, on which he 
wished to set himself right with his right 
hon. Friend, rl 


Exchequer, in 


His right hon. Friend had 
represented him to have denied the existence 


wouid 


as an 


> would have 1n¢ luded In his 


motion a return of the number of outrages 
which had been committed upon the 
national schools in the northern parts of 
Ire] 1 of the numl of insults 
heay uy the m rs of them in the 
CH | tls. Until the hon. 
‘ ins tion includ d a turn ot 
ind, he should consider him asa 
m partizan, and 1 is a friend to the 
of Ireland. 
| Mr. ¢ hi replied: He would not 
lliude to personal charges which had 
been brought against hin With revard 
1to those brilliant metaphors which had 
| | st upon him by the right hon. 


ina 


he marble lion, 
of speech, 
! 


fi to p them by, as not 
requiring any notice from him; and as to 
the statements which had been made by 
the noble Lord and the right hon. Gen- 
tleman, drawn from som« Tipp rary news- 


he Was 


he had 


name of which 


which 


never stated, rrine to attacks 
upon clergymen wh very names he 
had never heard, to which he had made 
no reference ind) which were no mor 


794 
Mali Opposite, 
th risition. and 
paper, of the § 

| 
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with his statements, than with any other 
debate—on these he should not con- 


Thursday, May 3, 


connected with present debate, nor | ‘LORDS, 
descend to waste one word of comment. | 

| 

| 


l Minwres.} Bill. Read a first time:—Consolidated Fund 
But there was one fact to which he had | Petitions presented. By the Duke of CLEVELAND, from 
| Gateshead, and by the Marquess of Si1Go0, from Alston 
adverted, on which, indeed, he nad daweit Buel Belfast, and f the I 
with some the case Ol nales of Whitehaven, for the Abolition of Neg ppren 
which the noble Lord opposite haa pro- ip»——By the Marquess of SLiGo, from he High 
¢ } ( t yur of M » against 
duced th » repo! vii > | the Irish Pt telief Bill—By the Duke of RicHMoND, 
and that report was SOs sfactory, COl ! ( f Waterford, and the Roman 
] 1 } } mad ithe a other ih tan hat the claims 
rovorated the taiements Made, | : Inhabitants, tha 
and so Cireariy toe poli i f the P Re (Ireland) B 
mit him to mak ConTAGION. |} Bishop of Eveter 
| enred. that t} ly that | 
It appeared, that the const segs id. | to present a petition, which, 
Government had said, that t rrotestant 
yvernment hag a related > a matter of much interest to 
missionari Ss the era hit t { th polis. 
guage IM speaking he statements contained in the peti- 
Fle hy O means stifled such 
{ rere of a very @rave and scrious kind, 
A vans ynloved 
| j wo Hot wi 
vh: 1e | ntended as, that what- 1 
what he had contended nothing about the petitioner, and that he 
i he la woiech a COULTO= | } 
ever was tn not hil personal attestation as 
versiaiist Was pleased to emp! to the correctness the facts adverted to 
violent or otherwise, however much I by him, but which, the petitioner said, he 
leprecated in point of taste, was not to 
eprecated in poll was prepared to prove. ile had, how- 


be visited Uy He | , Jot ever, inade inquiry as to one important 


assault, nor was his life to be endangered, . 

jaliegation set forth by the petitioner — 
‘cause he ied strong language | +h 

because he had ppl | namely, that he was the author of an in- 


anv set of doc 1s: and vet the same | . euies ; ae 
to any set of a y' vention to promote the rapid decomposi- 
wel > ora hac read . } . 
report which the noble Lo: fread, \tion of animal bodies, which had been 


i 
which condemned ti lancuage of . 
and which condemned the language ot ipproved of by Sir Bact jamin Brodie; and 
PI J 
this he had ascertained to be the fact. 


one party, denounced not the language, 

but the acts of the declas ae rhe petitioner stated, that by the 13th 
just as ws had — — =e = I teat section of the Act of the 2nd and 3rd 
Achill had instigated the people to per- | yy ; 


William 4th 


' i | which related to schools of 
sonal outrage and murderou }anatomy, it was directe a4 hat the bodics 


upon these missionaries, an 


paupers, after undergoing anatomical 
withstanding all the . 


nination, should be interred; but that 


. 
hice. 3 found almo ins 
nstead cf paupers’ remains being so in- 


estrain a part of the p lterred, the common practice was to put a 
these atrocious mandates j ta g mass of th remains of different 
cendiaries. Here Was, }persons together in vessels and to bury 
the noble promiscuously. ‘lhe petitioner then 
which he hims state that he had discovered a mode of 
|promoting the rapid decomposition of 


this ise (Mi } } 1; } in} 
to this case he (Mr. {animal bodies, which, in the opinion of 


Sir Benjamin Brodie, was calculated to be 
| of considerable public benefit, by diminish- 
‘ine the chances of contagion. The right 


made; and he ventured 


made out fully, would 


iw YTeturns tor Which 


other statements an equally distinct cor- {roy Prelate said he should ree afte 
roboration. _, {the petition was laid on the table, that it 
Lor A th said, that a consid ravle |be referred to the select Committee ap- 
force hae already been maintained in 1p jinted to inquire into certain cases that 
freland, | had occurred under the Poor-law Amend- 


Motion agreed to, ment Act. 


Phe Earl of Radnor said, the right rev 


Prelate ought to have made some mnquiry 


= 
had moved, if 
supply to all hi 
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7 thes 
into these statements before he pr p lin 
iat 
to refer the petition to a Com of | 1 
yignt rev. Prelate ad not } WOrk- 
‘ t acquired 101 
lor pation is te the imittee t 
wished th 
j } 


rations before he i 


tur 
| 
pains to make them pu nic. Dut, whether} ao, and it Detter the 
they were trl or not, he coulda not move that the 
celve What | ie ¢ in ra 
of the petition naa, re} n 
macine Why i i { i 
Comimittec t mea t i 
Prelate. [ft woul Weve , that 
‘ 
roor-law t Ui i 
the Anatomy At it i 
) 
Hew Py Or-law i i i i 
The Bishop / had al re iaid 4 
stated, that he that pro- 
Spousi r tie i H | | ( 
the petition, vut had ; i i i ‘ 
t 
th i | | 
their truth. That being petitioner 
ought to pe allowea ali Op} ( i cil LiCLil 
opinion their Lordships would 1 The Bish } when a : 
their Guty they did not receive a i; Con rate ce! 
tition respec tfully worded, ana LOW | tain iw re Oo 
petitioner to suvstantiat nis § iC ep con | mis is 
] } 1,} } 1 
Hie admitted, with the nobie | 
the matter complained adiad not } f i sO 
it id atfect estabilishn its formed ind cessa 4 
tinal acl, LOT Erect reg i 
petitioner were the pe 
died in the uni ! ; t- | ma 2 
rOpolis, an ( 
pe | 
loved, in @ very impr very 
{the Dishop Ob EX I i H biti 
single point of tl } ( sey fron I 
was correct, Dut he ii i ihat t t yf a very 
tioners alt ition maul int \ 
and if he bad made rep nta i j 
with that shame and disyrace wit hie | m to in ty 
deserved ict » GO 
Over the petit ANG I Not petition 
i i 
sce ONC svilable about u WO! St tat i 
in il (The Bishop of ic t might be a 
if the riebt rey Prelat lease i tne D- 
pus 
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peared to him to be a puff for Mr, Ro- 
berts’s invention. 


Lord Wharneliffe said, the petition had | 


nothing to do with the Poor-law Bill, but 
had reference rather to the Anatomy Re- 
culation Act. 

Petition laid on the ta! 


The 


a que 


Cuurci Commission.] 
of Exeter begged leave to ask 


{LORDS} 


; 2 magnitude as to justify the ¢ 


of the noble Viscount, as to the course 
which Ministers meant to pursue with 
respect to the recommendations of the} 


Church Commissioners. 

to go on with the bills 

recommendations into effect 

Session ; It was of ereat importance 
| 

he and 


Did they mean 


carryine thos: 
al 
In the present 


{Ol 


his reverend brethren should be 


apprised of the intention of her Majesty’s | 


Government respecting those measures, 
» 

because it would be impossible for them 

otherwise 

convenience, at once 

of their 


of themselves and 
diocese Anothe 


respective 


to make arranvements for the 


reason why he deemed this information | 


necessary was, because he saw by the 
votes of the House of Commons that a 
Committee on this particular subject would 
be moved for on that very evening. 


if 


that Committee were granted, it would | 


lave to deal with matters, and would im- 
mediately interfere with business, 


whi h | 


appertained to the Commissioners, as aps | 


peared by the preamble of the Act 


which they were appointed. Supposing 
that Committee to proceed, its labour 
would contravene the provisions of the 


under | 


O 
n 


Statute, which the noble Viscount, a short } 


time ago, declared he would resist an 
intention of interfering with. He allude 
to the Gth and 7th William 4th, cap. 37. 

Viscount Melbourne the 
intention of her Majesty’s Government to 
proceed with the Bencefices Pluralities Bill, 
and the bill for the regulation of church 
leases under deans and chapters, as early 
e of the other 


d 


said, if 


Sy was 


as circumstances and the sta! 
business would permit 

The Earl of 
Ripon rose, pursuant to notice, to mov 
for a return of the expense incurred by 
the Commission sent out to Malta in 1837. 
Those expenses, he must say, were in- 
curred at a time when the necessity for 
economy ought to have created a deep 
anxiety to get rid of every unnecessary 
expenditure. He should briefly advert to 


Maura Commission. ] 


} 
and 


the steps taken by the Commission, 


1; 
; remedaic 
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he should endeavour to prove, that it was 
altogether useless and unnecessary. He 
did not mean to say, that there were no 
matters respecting that island which de- 
manded the attention of the Government, 
but he denied, that there were any of such 
covernment 
in running away from its own responsi- 
bility, and } it on the shoulders of 
to inquire and recommend what 
s should be applied. The 
tary of State had no difficulty in getting 
any might all he 
had to do was, to send out a dispatch to 
the Governor, he 
have got more information than any that 


others 


Secre- 


1 
Information he want ; 


and would, at once, 


could be obtained by gentlemen sent out 


without any previous knowledge of the 
island. He could say, on his own know- 
ledge, that in the archives of the Colonial- 
cfhice abundant information was to be 
found on this subject. ‘The reports of 
this Commission, though they had cost 
the country about 5,000, were not worth 
‘The Commissioners had reversed the 


old maxim, * Ka nihelo nihil fit,’ for they 


positively made a gereat deal out of 
pothing. Let the House just consider 


what had been done. A commission had 
been issued by the noble Lord. ‘Two 
eentlemen had been sent out as Commis- 
sioners, one of them, of course, a barrister 
of six years’ standing. Now, it appeared 
lim, that there was not, at present, so 
flouri ¢ a sct of men as your barristers 
f six years’ standing. ‘Their Lordships 
eard, of the of the 
shipping interest, of the mereantile inter- 
est, of iral interest, and also 
of the poor under the system by 
which their affairs were administered : but 
the ingenuity of man could not devise a 
pretext for asserting that your barristers 
of six years’ standing were not in most 
flouris| Those learned 
eentlemen had not only the usual chances 
of success in their profession, if they had 
any talent, but they had also the flattering 
prospect of a good commissionership be- 
fore them, if they had no talent. Though 
they might not be able to reach the great 
seal, a commission under the great seal 
came easily within their grasp. Besides, 
a barrister of six years’ standing, whose 
talents he did not mean to depreciate, a 
relation of his own, wh talents were 
thrown away upon the commission, was 
appointed upon it. The first report which 
they had presented was a very long one ; 


distress 


oceasionally, 


the agricult: 
new 


moe circumstances, 


ose 
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their Lordships need not be afraid of his he must be permit 


reading it tothem. It contained not less Lordships. It 
than fifteen pages. It wasupon thatvery «4 

new subject the liberty of the press. G, 

Now, was it necessary to send out a Com- | 

mission 1,200 miles to obtain a report on lat we 
the liberty of the press? The ve riest tyro t 

in the Temple could have drawn up a re- 


port on that subject, and the noble Lord | 
could have got as much information upon 
it as he wanted from any of the clerks 
Downing-street. After stating the fi 


and hospitable reception which U 

received from all parties in the isla 

after stating how comfortably they wer 

lodged under the auspices of t e Govern ; 


the Commissioners commenced then 
port to the noble Lord with a lone: strin ee : 
of grandiloquent common-places on th 


law and on the administration of the | : 
with respect to printing and publishing 
the island of Malta. Now, surely, a report 
on that subject could have been obtained 
from the Attorney-General of the island, 1 
without having recourse to the expensive 
process of a Commission. The mmis- 
sioners then went into a long discussion, 
on the origin and legality of the censor- Ti 
ship. He could have understood their 
reasons for entering into a discussion as meets ee 
to whether the censorship was instituted 
under this grand master, or under that, ce 


had their report been addressed to his 


noble Friend behind him when he was 


Secretary for the Colonies; for his noble 
Friend (the Earl of Aberdeen) happened 

to be also preside nt of the Society of An- 

tiquaries. But why they should hay 

entered into such a discussion, wh Mi 

origin of the censorship was of little im- 

portance, provided it was legal, he « 
not for his life understand. They canie, | 
however, to the conclusion that the 4). 
censorship ought to be removed, and ; 
then they hit on very ingenious stot 


mode of protracting their composition ; Now. h 


for they put forward a series of objec- ’ | 
tions to the very removal which they 


themselves recommended. 
these objections very successfully, and dic 
then came back to their former conclusion, ‘py, had 
enumerating very scientifically a few of 
the advantages which would arise from an... 
independent newspaper, “if it were con- — 
ducted with skill and integrity.” Now, 
was it necessary to send a commission to —-), rae 
Malta to enumerate these oe 


They met 


advantage Sf, 


rane 


One of these advantages was so g 
loquently expressed in point of style, that would ad t! 
9 |) 


Series § 


VOL, XLU. 


nm 
ik } Ol 
} 
SI i und 
i Os wl to a 
i 
+ r 
rn n 
‘conducted with skill 
OT \ 
haracter s uld be 
} } 
ig, a n they 
maintained. They 
\ 
4 
th, 
of t | 
vevel rd 
bye t dop- 
i i 2 
{ ction, Ww 
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ment for giving its support to : e ee 


should be stated frankly to the } be 


Now, wicked wags did 
this country at 
Government to influence certain new 
papers, he would not say unduly; 
he did not know what sum he wautd not 


say, that even In 


tempts were made by the 


say 
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give to sce his noble Friend’s “ frank | 
statement” of his reasons for giving his | 
support to those newspapers. So much 
for this report on the liberty of the press, 
and so mech for the justification of his as- | 
sertion, that it was not necessary to send | 
out a commission 1,200 miles to make it. j 
Moreove rH had taken these two ab! | 
commissioners no less than five months to | 
concoct this report. it appeared from | 
their report that they had set sail from | 
Marseilles on the 10th of October, had | 
arrived at Valetta on the 20th, but had 
not been freed from quarantine till the | 
26th. Their first howeve er, was not 
dated before the 10th March, 1837. 
Vell, one would have pene osed, that 
within one month after that report had 


been received a ce al 1 would h 


sent out from this cou ntry withdrawing 
the censorship, al that all Malta would 


id 

be now enjoying the advan ves of “ an 
independent newspaper conducted with 
id integrity.” 


months to 


skill an 
and, 


concoct the report, 


course, it took an equal time to concoct | 


des- 
ants. 


the reply to it. Well, then, wasa 
patch sent out to Malta at the end of five 
months? No. At the end of six No. 


But, no; it took five 


1 | 
ive peen 


At the end of seven? No. Ejght 
months elapsed before the Government at | 
home determined what it would do on this 
subject; and then, on the 27ih of 
November, 1837, Lord Glenelg wrote a 
very characteristic despatch to Major 
General Sir H. Bouverie. He would read 
the irst two paragraphs of it :— 

“ You are already aware that the r t of 
his Majesty’s commissioners at Mal re- 


specting the freedom of the press in that island 


has for a considerable time occupied the se- 
rious attention of his Majesty’s Government. 


[t is unnecessary for me to enter into a_parti- 
cular statement of the ¢ which have hi- 
therto prevent ed me from their 
final decision on this question, sufficient 


auses 
announcing 
It is 


to observe, that the delay has been unavoidable, 
and that it has in no degree arisen from indif- 
ference to the importance of the subject, or to 
the force of the arguments with which the com. 
missioners have advocated an extensive alter= 
ation of the law of Malta respecting the pub- 


lication of printed writing: 
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One would have thor 
of time which had = 
of that despatch r have been suffi- 
cient to enable his wae e Friend to brine 
this matter to a practical conclusion. But 
no; the law has not yet been altered, t 


ught, that the leneth 
sed since the date 
uld 

| 


b 


censorship has no 
the Malt 


yet been removed, and 


se yet remain in that miserabl 


state of darkness, from which it was the 
intention of the commissioners to reseu 
them by the establishment of ™ an 
independent newspaper, conducted wit! 
skill and integrity.” The commission, 
thei Lordships ought to be aware, en 
titled the commissioners to inquire into al! 
matters connected with the Government 
and trade of the island. They had in- 
quired in consequence into the state of the 
corn trade, and into the duties levied 
upon all corn imported into Malta Now. 
where was the use of our having a Board 
of Trade, with its president and vice-pre 

sidents : a Board ol ‘Treasury, Wl if 

of the Exchequer and other 
ofheers; and, above all, a Board of Cus- 
toms, with its able Commissioners, if we 
were also obliged to send out a barrister of 
six years standing, and another gentleman 
to do what any and all of these Boards 
ought to be able to do of themselves? It 


appeared, too, that nothing was too small 
for the of those commissioners. 
Formerly the Government always kept a 
stock of wheat to supply the inhabit 
It had now been necessary 
to discontinue the keeping up of that stock. 
It therefore became ry to sell it. 
and this was the ndation of th 


notice 


necessa 


recoimme 


Commissioners :— 

“With regard to Government stock ¢ 
wheat, now in the char of the grain denart- 
ment, we tl that it may be most conv 
nieutly disposed of in three or four sales, by 
public aucti r by tender, such sales to tak 
place t intervals not greater than three or four 

ecks. We furtl think, that public notice 
ought to be given of the 1 er in whi the 

| Governinent deci t its remaining 
stock, and that the first sale should take plac: 
shortly, as a considerable quantity of the wheat 
|is in a state in which it will be deteriorated 


by further keeping.’ 

how the 
called 
subject as 
otble to 
have been sent out s 


It was untutelligible to him 
Commissioners could have 
upon to report on so small a 


en 


; but it was still more unintelli 


i 
him how they could 


far, at such an expense, for such a trifling 


1 quiry Again, in consequence of a 
despatch which he had himself sent out 


) 
| 

| 
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when Secretary for the Colonies, a gradu- | 


ated scale of duties was imposed 


on the 
importation of corn into Malta. 
Commissioners recommended, that t 
craduated scale should be; 

that a fixed duty should be im) 


it instead. His 


¢ sed upon 

novie i Tit nd was Ol 
opinion, that the proposition of these 
political economists should be 
and yet, if he were rightly informe: 


} 
« 
ado pte 


LOC 


noble Lord’s colleagues in another pli 


were opposing the adoption of a_ fixed 
duty on corn here at the very time he 
writing that despatch. Leaving his nob! 


bd 1 yy 
Friend to reconcile that ditference with 


his colleagues as he best might, he would 
again repeat what he had so often ass 
before, that it was impossible to show, tl 
there were any valid grounds for saddling 
the country with the expense of this con 
mission. But that expense had 
incurred, and incurred, too, at a 
when the state of the revenue 
vourable, required tl 
The balance-sheet at the close 
was exceedingly unfavourable, a 
bited on the 5th of January, 
deficiency of not than between 
700.0002. and 800,000/., and the quarter 
ending the 5th of April presented a state 


ie greatest vigil 


of last year 


less 


of things still worse; and now, instead of | 


having a sixpence of surplus applicable t 
the payment of the funded or unfunded 
debt, there would be, he would not say an 
alarming, but still a very considerable, 


very serious deficiency of revenue, as com- 


pared with expenditure, the effect of which 


must be to increase that portion of the 
unfunded debt known by the name of the 


But that was not all: 


not only had the revenue suttered ereatly 


deficiency bills. 


that House, that our ere 
staple manufactures exported to foreign 
countries had 
season as compared with former years 


every one 


last 


considerably fallen off 


And what was the state of our expenditure ? | he 


Here there would necessarily be a 
derable increase. ‘The building of the two 


consi- 
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red, and | 


| 
j 


Houses of Parliament would for a number | 


of years to come form an annual charge of 


between 200,0002. and 300,000/. ; he did 
not expect 
2,000,0002, 


country was also en 


The 


to see them completed under | 


gaged in a number of operations which 


would cost a great deal of money. 


was the piebald operation on the coast of 


Spain, where nobody knew whether we 


ihere ! 


tléaa Commission. 


were at warornot; at all events the mili- 


tary stores which this country had supplied 
would t to a very ¢ siderable sum. 
lh so sent an army to Canada of 
10.0 0 or 12,0 men- one of the finest 
rinic that ever exist d; and the CX} ns 
of their transport and keeping them con- 
t ly in a state of perfect equipment 
proceed to pper o1 Lower Ca- 
ida, to Nova Scotia, or New Brunswick 
mst ‘eS Might require W ld be 
it indeed. All. th ‘nets war- 
ranted ( r f what, under other 
il stance geht be considered an 

nt S } usy of tl 

i red b  ¢ 1s 
nt. I really thoug it lb 
in Gioy if not to | SO 

h ti \ \ : yr uf 
was no trifling matter to 1 st men with 
| ver ¢ r n 
fin und mitting to 
! such as did not ppear, oF would not 
re lence for fourteen days He did 
crudge th Commissi rs the sums 
they we to receive, although he could 
n elp thinking they had been sent to 
\] i for the purpose of doing nothing; 
but if any further information should be 
necessary, he ventured to suggest to his 
nob Friend, that, as the summer was 
coming on, and as it was to be supposed 
ifter the coronation he would be tolerably 


at liberty, he might take an excursion to 
Malta himself; it was a very curious and 
interesting place, and there could be no 
doubt | noble Friend would not only 
x perience oreal hospitality, but derive 
much amusement and all the information 

in oO or thre ( cS Which he could 
itisfactorily to settle the whole of 

t 


red 


yod-humoured 


LO 


I e had given him as to the prope: 
f his health, and assured him, that 


ible, carry his advice into 


with his comp iny, or 
PI 


his noble Frie: 
lhe thous ht, ire 


l,a 


compositions of his which had emanated 


tO appoint 

ym what 
nd from the 


r; 
is noble Frient 


an 
he knew of 


from him in the Colonial-oftice, that a 
report from him might perhaps rival the 
report upon which his nobli | riend had 0 

much commented, and whieh was then 


House. The subject, however 


before the 
2 


} 
during the past year, It appeared irom a ~ 
paper which had been laid on the table of = 
ra feit very n mm 
his noble Friend, for the FS a 

should, if po 
ect if his nobl riend honoured him 


Wal 
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was not one well calculated for the display 
of humour, and in order to be humorous 
his noble Friend had deviated, he thought, 
from Knowing the 
discursive of Friend, he 
was not surprised to find him in his speeck 
wandering away from the dryness of the 
subject itself, According to the arrange- 
ment of the expenses of the Commissioners, 


candour. 
his noble 


his usual 


their personal expenses were to be 3/, 
a-day, and their secretary 30s. Up to 
sbruary last, the Commissioners might, 
according to that arrangement, have ex- 
pended 3,000/.; but their expenses did 
not amount to more than 1,690. As far 


then regarded the necessity of economy, 
which had been suggested, it would be found 
that it had been already anticipated by the 
Commissioners. ‘The paper which was on 
the table, purported to be the first 
report of the Commissioners. The second 
part was not yet before them, and when 
his noble Friend had underti ken to judge 
of the result, he could not but think that 
it would have been both more fair and 
more candid on the part of his noble 
Friend to have waited until the whole of 
the papers were before their Lordships, 
when the subject could be properly dis- 
cussed. The expenses of the Commission 
were not the question, no matter how small 
or how large they might be; but the 
whole question was this—was the Com- 
mission likely to be useful? Was it re- 
It could not be a matter of any 
consequence, so far as the propriety or 
impropricty of the Commission was 
cerned, by whom the expenses were to be 
defrayed ; but it was to be remarked, that 
as the Commission was intended to be for 
the benefit of the people of Malta, the 
expenses were to be defrayed out of the 
revenues of Malta; therefore, the last 
portion of the speech of his noble Friend, 
however applicable it might be to the 
general interests of the country, was not 
at all applicable to this question. But 
he could not help remarking, when objec- 
tions were made as to necessat ry expenses, 
they did not come very well from that 
side of the House, which wished to entail 
upon the country unnecessary expenses in 
the coronation. His noble Friend had 
asserted, that there was no necessity for 
the Commission. He wished to state to 
the House the circumstances which led to 
the formation of the Commission. In 


quired ? 


con- 


1835,a petition had been presented to the 
House of Commons, and representations 
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had been made by Maltese subjects to 
the Colonial Department, in which great 
complaints were made of the injustice 
with which Malta had been treated by 
England. It had been contended, that 
England was not sufficiently mindful of 
the interests of Malta, and that there were 
institutions in Malta which were not 
adapted to that country. He referred their 
complaints to the local government of 
ogee and required a report upon them ; 
he also invited those who made the com- 
plaints to go before those who were to 
inquire into them, or to have representa~ 
tions made to shows. and when this was 
done he desired the report to be commu- 
nicated to the Government of this coun- 
try. The witnesses did not then come 
forward, because there was an opinion 
prevalent that subjects ought not to com- 
plain against the Government. On read- 
ing the report afterwards sent to him by 
the local government, it did not appear to 
him to be satisfactory. But then his noble 
Friend had said, that there was one person 
whom he could have called, and who could 
have given him all the information possi- 
ble, if his opinion were asked for; and his 
noble Friend referred to Sir F. Ponsonby. 
He admitted the authority of Sir F. Pon- 
sonby; but then his noble Friend was 
under a mistake in supposing, that that 
authority was not referred to. He had 
requested Sir I. Ponsonby to read that 
report, and Sir F. Ponsonby agreed with 
him in thinking that it was a re port not at 
all tending to the satisfaction of the peop sle 
of Malta. The Governor, who was acting 
for Sir F. Ponsonby, accompanied that 
report with a letter, stating that the agita- 
tion in the colony could not be allayed 
unless a Committee of the House of Com- 
mons reported upon the matters of com- 
plaint. The question then to be consi- 
dered was, whether the matter should be 
referred to a Committee of the House of 
Commons, or the investigation should be 
conducted in any other manner. Sir F. 
Ponsonby agreed with him, that it would 
be better to have the Commissioners on 
the spot, and he, therefore, was desirous 
of having a commission, They were of 
opinion, that a commission carried on 
upon the spot before the people of Malta 
would be that which would be the most 
likely to satisfy them. One preliminary 
question which the Commissioners had to 
solve was this, to what extent more liberal 
institutions could be given to Malta, 
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having regard to the paramount consider- 
ation of its importance as a military and 
naval station. ‘The noble Lord had alluded 
to the recommendation of the Commis- 
sioners that a free press should be estab- 
lished; the noble Lord was aware that 
there was, perhaps, no subject on which 
so much difference of opinion existed 
on that. Even amongst those who had 
the best means of knowing what would be 
the effect of a free press, there were 
who entertained widely diiferent  senti- 
ments respecting it. The noble Earl had 
complained of the delay that had occurred 
in the proceedings of the commission. He 
begged to assure the House, that he could 
account for that delay if it were thought 
desirable ; but he should, for the present, 
content himself with declaring that there 
was no delay which was not necessary. 
With reference to the general remarks of 
the noble Earl on the subject of commis- 
sions, he must observe, that he thoucht 
the noble Earl would not deny that many 
important matters had been brought to a 
prosperous issue by commissions having 
been appointed. The principle of ap- 
pointing commissions with a view to the 
carrying of great measures had not been 
acted upon exclusively by the present 
Government. ‘There a commission 


as 


some 


vas 


named in the year 1830, and the course | 


pursued, on that occasion, proved that the 
noble Duke did not consider that by the 
appointment of the commission the Go- 
vernment of this country th Fy 
responsibility. 

that a commission, in this country, 
not answer the purpose for 
commission was issued. 


rew oft its 
This, also, was proved, 
would 


whicl 


contemplated were an inquiry into the} 
financial arrangements of the Colonies, and 
the efficiency of the public service. He 
thought it would not be denied, that the 
report of the commission of 1830 was not 
satisfactory, which was attributable, not 


to any deficiency in zeal or intelligence on | 
the part of the gentlemen who were the | 


Commissioners, but to their inability to 
obtain in this country the information 
that was It was intended 
that the commission of which he 
now speaking should go to the root of 
the evils at that time existing, and 
forming the ground of the complaints 
that were made; but it left every oue of 
the great questions untouched. He ad- 


necessary. 


mitted, that Sir F. Ponsonby reduced by 
many thousands of pounds the amount of 


1 that) 
The objects then | 


was | 
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the annual expenditure of Malta, which 
he effected by a reduction of the salaties 
| | | 
but very much more remained to be don 


to place the affairs of that country ina 


satisfactory position. It was « \SY, altel 
ibuses had been discovered and correeted, 
j to say all this might have been done upon 
the information already possessed, and 
| that, ther fore, the expense ol sending out 
| comimission was unnecessary but if 
np ovements Su that \ 
| m eht have been made without a reference 
Ito M; ta, why were they not mad hen 
| his noble Friend w { head of the 
| department over which | had ne the 
| honour to preside ? If the result of send- 
ling out the commission had been a dis- 
| covery that the complai its which had 
| been made, were wholly di titute of found 
} ation, and that the dissatisfaction had no 
| reas ble crouna, even then a et t ob- 
} ct would have been attained, but most 
| unfortunately it was diseovercd, that 
abus s did exist, and that t ( mplai S 
In many important particu we well 
found The commission of the present 
| Government ascertained that t mall 
| territory was overloaded with expens 
| establishments; that they were not adapt- 
| ed to the wants of tl country; t t th 
judicial establishment was main d at 
a vast expense, that it did not V 
| purpose efticiently, and that it led to 
command the respect and cr len of 
the Maltese. ‘The Commi fi l, 
that with re spect to the charities buses 
existed of a nature much resembli 10 
which prevailed n th L\dniinist tion of 
th charities in this coul lry, to the 
amendment of the law. ‘They f that 
cleemosynary relief had been atiorded to 
1a creat extent, that it had continued for 
| years, that it was increasing to an extent 
| which threatened to devour the resources 
| of the country, and that its tendency was 
| to add increase to pauperism. He did not 
chareve, the Commissioners did not charge, 
intentional abus they merely L the 
fact, that abuse existed Th found, 
further, that the legislative system was not 
such as to obtain the confidence of t 
country; some amelioration was abso- 
lutely necessary to adapt it to the feelings 
and wishes of the people. With respect 
to many of these subjects the Commis- 
sioners had completed their inquiries, and 


| reported; as regarded others, their report 
|} was in the of preparation. ‘The 


course 
| Commission itself was drawing to a close, 


5 
| 4 
2 
4 
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but he must say, that till the whole of the 
reports were before their Lordships, they 
could not form a correct opinion as to its 
efficiency. It naturally created great dis- 
content among the Maltese, when they 
saw, that high salaries were paid in many 
instances without any performance of 
duty, and that they were appropriated 
exclusively by Englishmen. Besides, the 
improvement which was required in the 
management of the revenue and expenii- 
ture of the country, the Commissioners 
found, that there existed offices with larce 
salaries, without the performance of any 
duty being attached to them, and _ these 
sinecure appointments were appropriated 
exclusively by the English. ‘This natu- 
rally created great discontent among the 
Maltese. The Commissioners found also 
a marked distinction between the English 
and the Maltese; they were divided into 
two distinct classes : there ‘ 
general exclusion of the Maltese from the 
higher offices, but they were generally de- 
graded, if he might so say. ‘The result of 
this treatment had been, that the Maltese 
felt themselves deeply humiliated, and 
their sense of the injustice to which they 


was not only a 
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were exposed produced among them ge- | 


neral discontent, and great jealousy of the 
ascendancy of the English. 
good resulting from the commission, were 
its putting an end to this unnatural and 
unjust distinction between the two races, 


If the only | 


that in itself would be a benefit of so much | 


importance, as fully to compensate for 
its appointment. Should it be contended 
that the Maltese were not to be allowed 
the opportunity of rising, because their ig- 
norance unfitted them for a higher station, 
the fair reply was, that it was both unjust 
and cruel to make the ignorance which 
was the consequence of their having been 
kept down hitherto, an excuse for keeping 
them down still longer. He would main- 
tain, that there was no station to which 
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the treasury, the collector of the land 
revenues, the master or the captain of the 
port—why should those offices of high 
station, which had hitherto been mueh 
overpaid and confined to the English 
why should they be so absolutely denied 
to the Maltese? The Commissioners had 
reported, that in their judgment they ought 
not to be, and the Government had 
adopted that opinion. It having been re- 
solved to exclude the Maltese from the 
higher offices, it was considered necessary 
in Some measure to compensate them, and 
the | li y had been ado} ted, therefore, of 
creating a number of petty offices, which 
were required for no other purpose but to 
secure the Maltese in their allegiance, It 
had been resolved to amend this state of 
things, and it was proposed to place the 
Maltese in such of the oflices as they 
might be found qualified to fill, on salaries 
equal to about half the amount of the 
sums that had been lavished on the Eng- 
lish. Ile looked confidentiy to their 
Lordships to support her Majesty's Go- 
vernment in thelr endeavours to Go justice 
to the 
Malia. 
The Duke 
be most 


if llington uid, shoul | 
unwilling at this late hour to 
trouble the liouse with any observations 
which I could offer on the subject, if the 
noble Lord opposite (Lord Glenelg) had not 
adverted to the Commission named to in- 
quire into the Colonies when I was in office. 
With respect to that Commission, [ have 
to say, that there is a marked diflerence 
between it and all other commissions on 
the same subject appointed since that 
period. ‘The Commission referred to was 
one presided over by a Cabinet Minister, 
the late Lord Rosslyn, and it had for its 


| object to ascertain the state of the revenue 


they were competent, from which they | 


ought to be altogether excluded, and to | 


allege against them, that they were in- 


competent, was to stamp with the deepest | 


disgrace our past government of them. 
Who could doubt, that they were as 
adequate to the performance of the du- 
ties of offices of state as any other per- 
sons? He admitted, that, for the sake 


of higher interests, the secretary or the 
assistant-secretary ought, perhaps, to be 
English ; but, conceding this, what reasons 
were there why either the comptroller of 


and the amount of the expenditure of the 


| different colonies and dependencies of the 


country. Ihave to say, my Lords, there 
is this difference between that Commission 
and all others appointed since that period 
—that Commission never cost the country 
asingle penny. It worked zealously and 
indefatigably—it conducted its inquiries 


| with judgment and sound discretion—and 


it made a most valuable report on the 
matters referred to its consideration. On 
that report we acted, my Lords, and on 
that report, my Lords, I believe you will 
find all the colonial reforms which have 
since then been effected were founded. I 
claim, therefore, from this House that they 


native inhabitants of the island of 


Malta Conimission 


should bear in mind that th 


referred to by the noble Lord is di tinct 
and altovether different in its natu 
objects, and effects, from the Commissic 
referred to by my noble Friend behind m 
It performed a most essential duty well 
and faithfully; it did i 
the state; and it cost the country n 

It gave the Government and the publ 


the means ot knowing the extent of tl 


revenues, and the amount of the expendi- 
ture of the various colonies and dependen 
cies in possession of this country; and j 
gave also a distinct knowledge ot 

forms which were necessary, and pointed 


out the means by whien they have sinc 
been made « tlective. I shall not ne Ww, ny 
Lords, advert to the constitution of thi 
Commission alluded to le | 
but this I feel call 


d on to say, | was very 


much struck with their report. Thi ne 
mission was appointed here, an t OV 
from this country to Malta f{ ne} 
pose and one purpose only, and 
purpose, and that purp n ain 
they have effected. Phat purpose y 
make a written report on the subject of 


free press in the island, a report which 


enabled the noble Baron to writ his 
despatch on thesam ject timo 
afterwards. That ¢ mIssion as ape 
pointed in September, its ostensibi 
being to inquire into n 
nected with Malta: but fer nearly the first 
twelve months it did nothing besides z 
ing a proposition to the Government of th 
country for the establishment of a { 
press in that island. I must here confess 
my Lords, that to call the atteution of th 
Government to such trifles would seem to 
be scarcely worth the trouble of doin 
were it not for the covert objects wv 
they conceal. His Majesty, in 

order appointing this Commission, ¢ | 
its attention to a variety of subjects, 
which were connected with the civil ¢ 


vernment of Malta; which he does 
not mention in it—thatofwhich nota sine 


word is said by him—I will 


tainly, that it was excluded in terms—was | 


a free press. There was not one Sy 
about it from the beginning to the end of 
that document. But, with this fact staring 
them in the face, what do these gentlemen 
do? They are nominated, and set sail 
from this country in S 
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3 
nmission finto the state of the press i rat 
fword about it in recital 
+1 4 
whict ther atfent was 
his M s InmMIssio is 
island, At the end of six m , 
vhich were s nt in this 1 z 
mal their report that 
| has so deservedly drawn oni 
ments of my nubie Friend. 
gard to this matter of a i: 
Malta, Lerave vour Lordsl 
to the | s of the case for a 
[| the [louse to bear t 
seaport—it is a 
irsenal for our shippii 
and by treaty after co ; 
I , it th i€ 
i! 1Ot leck of t| a q 
) the Mediterranean. or 
Sic John Colborn 
( -itin Malt 
Vialta in the Italian lat 
y. Of the hundre 
| 
tand the Italiar 
hundred thousand 
nor write. What 
to the pe 
\ t { eh oO 
li find no re 
ie thing more th 
ire of sinee their appointn a 
in, that the savings spok e 
)} Haro as Ville b ( 
r recomme dation @) 
wed up by project or 
My Lords, I cannot help thinking that it y 
is wholly unnecessary and greatly unl ; 
land in Malta in October—and the first, | comii r of the Government to form such ii 
the very first, thing they do on their land- j an estal rent, of such a description, in ea 
ing, 18 to commence at once an inquiry}{such a place as Malta; and the more . 
} 
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particularly, as the object for which it is 
made, must be both of a dangerous ten- 
dency to this country, and fraught with 


evil to others. The free press which they 
| 


propose Is to be conduct« d, not by foreign 
[talians, but | 


yesty, enjoying the same privileges as we 


Maltese, subj cis ol he r M 
do. Now, what does this mean? It 
means that the licence to do wrong is un- 
limited. If it were conducted by foreign 
[Italians you could have a check upon 
them if they acted in sucha manner as 
would tend to compromise us with our 


neighbours—you could send them out of 


the island—you could prevent their do- 
ing injury in that manner by various ways. 

Here yOu have Ho su 


have no check at all—your free press, in 


that respect, is uncontroll bl It the 
iree | ress S¢ to pre up msurrec- 
tion in Italy from its den in Malta you 
have no powet of prevenuine Wer 
the condu foreign Italians you could 


lay your hand on them at once, and dis- 


pose of them as aliens; but you cannot do 
that with the Malte subjects, enjoying 


the same right and possessing the same 


freedom as ourselves. I did hope that we 


should have been ¢ ured by thi time of 
our expt riments on exciting insurrection 

in the other countries of turope—in the 


dominions of neighbouring’ Prineces—in 
the territories of our allies. I did think 


that we had received a sufficient lesson in 


these matte: to last us a lone time, even 
for ever, in. the ilts which have taken 
place through such interference in Por 
tugal, Spain, Italy- “ay, and in Canada 
too—and that they had put an end to our 


dangerous mania for exciting imsurrection 
Such, my Lords, I 


press in 


In foreign countries 
assert is the object of a fre 
Malta—to excite insurrection in the domi- 
hbour and ally, the King 
the ‘Two Sicilies, and in the dominions 
the Kine of Sardinia—-and i confess 
that | am ashamed of the Government, 


nions of our neig 
ol 
of 
considering the results that have taken 
place, from thi 


by it, that they have not done everything 


{ 


doctrines promulgated 

in their power to suppress, instead of en- 
couraging and supporting it ; and that they 


had not sent out their Commissioners wit! 


full power to do so, rather than instructed 
them to call for its establishment. But I 


shall leave the subject. In the report al- 
luded io by the noble Baron,I see that 
Mr. Nugent and Sir Frederick Hankey 


are recommended to be removed from 
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! their offices, and pensioned off at the ex- 


pense of the Maltese; but | see nothing 


iin the report at all calculated to raise the 


A\T 
vt 


altese in their own estimation. I repeat, 
my Lords, that Malta is an English  set- 


tlement—a dependency, the business of 


which must be carried on for the safety of 
this country and for nothing else. Ifany 
other principle be admitted—if any other 
purpose besides this be had in  view- 

then we shall lose it as a garrison anda 
harbour most important to our interests 

nost essential to our strength in the 
Mediterranean, As relates to the pecu- 
niary concerns of the island the Govern- 
ment was earried on there by a gallant 
Friend of mine before the appointment of 
the commission on the most economical 


and inexpensive plan, and I believe in 


that respect there never was any country 
which required reform less. In reading 
this document and adverting to the facets 
connected with it I can come to but one 
conclusion on the subject, namely, that 
the commission was framed for the pur- 
poses of patronage, and for nothing else 
except patronage—and_ that its results if 
not anticipated and prevented, will lead 
to the propagation of mischief, and turn 


out both disgraceful and dangerous to 


this country. 

Viscount Melbourne said, there certainly 
was this difference between the former 
commission and the present, as had been 
pointed out by the noble Duke, namely, 
that the fornier commission was a ¢gratu- 
itous one, and consequently put the 
Our try to no expense, while the recent 
commission was a paid one. The question, 
however, was, not whether the commission 
was a paid one, but whether the inquiries 
it was appointed to prosecute were such as 
it was prudent or proper to make; and 
that such was the ease was clear, from the 
circumstance that the difference of opi- 
nion between this Government and the 
former on the subject was simply that the 
present Government considered that the 
inquiry could not be carried on satisfac- 
torily except on the spot, on the island it- 
self, while the noble Duke thought it 
could be carried on quite as satisfactorily 
Now he was clearly of opinion, 
that as the question which mainly created 
discontent at Malta was a local one 
between the people of Malta and its Go- 
vernment, it was in the highest degree po- 
litic and expedient, not to say essential, 
that the inquiry into it should be made by 


at home. 
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an intelligent and independent commission 


on the spot. He must say, that he had 
been considerably surprised at the light 
and easy manner in which the noble Karl 
who brought forward the question had 


treated the matter. ‘ Oh!” the noble 
Earl seemed to say, ‘* what can you pos- 
sibly want with inquiries into the subject 
of a free press ? No such Inquiry as this 
is at all necessary. 
a censorship on the press is a thing whiel 
cannot longer remain, and which must be 
abolished.” Tle should suppose, however, 
that the speech of the noble Duke hada 
little undeceived the noble Earl on this 
point. That speech must have shown th 

noble Earl how much 1 
Government had to consider and to weilg 
on this subject. Whatever the noble Karl 


+ 


might think of the facil y of coming to a 


Livery body feels that 


t was, that th 


determination on this subject, however gv 
neral the noble Earl might conceive to be 
the admission that the censorship of tl 
press should ne away th, 


he could assure the nob! Earl that ther 


were many ditherent opinions on this sub 


1 


ject ; that persons of great weight, intlu- 


ence, and power, viewed this matter with 


very considerable alarm; and of this 
should imagine that the 
noble Duke, which he perfectly under- 
stood, and which he was much surprised the 
noble Earl had not anti pate d, must hav 
pretty clearly informed the noble Earl. 
He most undoubtedly agreed with his 
noble Friend on this point, and he had 
been heartily glad t 
adopt such a tone, and talk of the ! 
as he had done, but he was well aware, 
that the subject would not be so viewed 
by others; that there were persons who 
would take a very different, a much mor 
serious, view of the question, and he con- 
ceived, that the views so taken of th 
subject by many influential persons were 
sufficient to justify Government, both in 
the eyes of his noble Friend and of the 
noble Duke, for the del ys Which had taken 
place, for not having hurried the matter, 
for the procrastination which had been 
made matter of charge against them. 
He had already observed, that the noble 
Karl treated the matter somewhat caily, 
but this was far from being the case with 
the noble Duke, who viewed it in the most 
serious light. The noble Duke stated 
it, as his opinion, that the commission 
was issued merely for the purpose of 
obtaining a report on a free press in 


to hear the nop 
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Malta, and this with the view of exciting 
rebellion in the Ita 
iberalism tl 


lan states, and a spirit 
ughout Europe. He 
could only say, that he was not at all 


iware OF the existence @l \ such inten- 
tion; he could safely repudiate on the 
part of the Government any feeling of 
hat nature, or the slightest wish to dis- 
turb the repose of any European state, 
m particularly an allied and friendly 

ud he must ber to Say, that the 


appeared to hit of pecullal ad- 


tl hly into t ibject, it established 

npl ca pe ¢ tablished by 
ume the fa that there was no 
1 of th ind stated by the noble 

“HO reason Whatever tor adppre- 


heuding the evil consequences which the 


Duke anticipated. The noble Earl 


ked of the report as a mere theoretical 
which anyl ly could have drawn 
home, but he could not concur in 
th view of the case. He had alwavs 
nders t theories were of no use 
tas for d upon the circumstances 
country or situation to which the 
| to be applied, and this principle was 
I 
it to be departed from even in the ease 
of \I rita, i nd ne ble Duke 
mewhat inconsiderately, th ight 
pro} or as a mere fortress, 
| ttot de 1 man-ot- 
W Hi W ild el add that h 
entirely ¢ urred in ll that had fallen 
from the noble Seeretary for the Colonies 
hat he saw non dangers 
which t nob Duke seemed t appre 
} 
i 
Motion a i to. 
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ord John 


fore he proceeded with the 


YEOMANRY be 


DUSINCSS ap- 
pointed for that evening, wished to make 


a few observations upon an yther su jee 


Le 
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manry is lark more likely to continue the 


and Cissension in dilferent parts of 


than the calling in of the 


we ‘ j } 4 ] } 
He found, that, in consequence of the de- Sir Robert Peel: 1 bee leave to ask the 
bate that had taken vl - use will be tl 
ate that had taken place with regard to} noble Lora i what u Wilk De toe unpres 
the yeomanry, an impression had yrone | sion that there is a lars veomanry fore 
abroad, that it was the intention of Go- | in the n ighbourhood, uf there is to be ai 
vernment, within some limited period, say | other impression that such force will not 
within a year, to propose the reduction of | be called out. 
} } 
the yeomanry of the country. Now, he | Lord John Russells Now really wh 
could assure the House, that nothing that | the right hon. Gentleman has just said, 
had come from her Maj sty s Government | makes it necessary for me to state what 
tended at all to countenance such a pro- | T ha hoped [T had clearly stated before. 
osition. His own opinion was, that it} I do not think it is the most desirable 
would be better to constitute a militia ree to call out, if disturbance exists; 
force on a basis more extensive than at {| but if there is not a suflicient force in 
| | | +} 
prese nt. Of course, if that militia force | the neighbourh d, then the yeomanry 
were consolidated by means of an Act of | must b sorted to, although [ wish 
Parliament it Ww yuld h aiter come to be | another force should be in the neizht Our 
? 
a question, whether it would be better to } hood. 
i 
keep up that force, and the yeomanry to- 
vether; but nothing that he sai Ci CH LI Lord John RR ell 
tended at all to im} i that itv th it for the purpose of calli { ittention 


intention 
to the yeomanry altogether. 
Sir Robe? Was 


nation which the noble Lord had given, 
would not remove from the minds of 
many persons interested in 1 matnte- 
nance of the yeomanry, the impressi 

under which they laboured, in conse- 
quence of the debate tl other night. 


There might have been an 
that it was the intention of Government 
to dissolve that force after a twelve: 
had elapsed ; but even if that appr 


appre nension 


sion was removed, there would still remain 


of the Government to put an end | 


airaid, the explae | 


another unfortunate impression, because 
he thought the inference to be drawn from | 
what the noble Lord had stated was, that 
if in the case of an unforeseen disturbance, 
there should be an unfortunate necessity 
to apply for some stronger force, the y e0- 
manry would not be that force. 

Lord John Russell: What I stated the 
other night was, that I thought one of the 


great uses of a yeomanry was to prevent 
disturbances taking place, from the know- 
ledge that that yeomanry existed in the 


neighbourhood. What I stated further 
was, that I thought in case of disturbance 
it was far more advisable to resort to a 
regular force. Of course, I do not mean 
to say, if a sufficient number of regular 
forces do not exist in the neighbourhood, 
it may not be advisable to resort to the 
yeomanry; but I must still entertain the 
Opinion, that the calling in of the yeo- 


of the House to a subject of very great im- 


portance ; and considering that he was 
then dre ry a new Parhament, and 
that there must of necessity be many Mem- 


bers of the Hiouse who had not heard the 


1Ol upon the qu on, he 
ha 12a i al i on ] mind wh ther 
It mich t be ( rabvie on the present 
1 
ccasion eCneraily thorough the meae 
of eeck tical reform to be proposed 
Ph c 1 1 
whether on the part of the Church Com 
ssioners and the Government in con- 
netion, or by he Government alone, 
1 7 
Ipon the respons ity of the several select 
7 . 
Committees whi from time to time, had 
iven their att tion to the supject; but, 
iter mature d Lt] 1, he had abandoned 
M4 
that intention, tl } It 
venient to mix up 
} } 
lor the 
‘ hai 1 why 
of the House with other qu stions which 
must come at dilfercnt periods betore them 
for their discussion and deliberation. He, 
however, still thought that in bringing for- 
ward a question of the nature of the pre- 


nt, it would him to 
state, in a few words, some matters which 
did not of right belong to the immediate 
appointment of the Select Committee he 
was about to move for, but to which some 
allusion was rendered the more 
by the frequent appeals made to the public, 
secking to represent the present ministry 


necessary for 


necessary 


deprive the church of the 
property which legally belonged to it, and 
to apply it to purposes other than those for 


as disposed to 


| 
; | 
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which it was originally intend peration « | 

was not the immediate ubj ( before t ) \ ( 
House; but still he thought it nec¢ y'all, the fees \ 

to state emphatically—and he gladly re- 
himself of the present opportunity to | t r] 
the statement—that no proposition el of 
ever emanated from the present Gov 1m stated bout tour - 
ment which was calculated to deprivi t1 
church of the property it had | milli Now 


enjoyed, or to atkect the incomes belonging "i the pro} ty \ i thi ii 

to its members, whether of its hierarchy o1 nd how rit might istribute 
of its subordinate members down 
lowest curate. He would take the liberty l m ht be in then 
of stating, in the first place, without goings mati revenue, th 
into all the details with respect to the dis- the ( 1 of that 
tribution of that property, W h accel ( } mou proposed 
to the most authentic Church s| ‘ept in poss 
conceived to be the returns under th Wi) rit wv r right 


clesiastical commission, was the amount of { (rch ho} _ rbury and 
the revenues of the church. by those 1 Yor] h f 22.001 

turns it appeared that tl should 
revenues of the several archic) 1 ane the ¢ ( Mission 
episcopal sees in Lineland : 1 wel right 
181.6311, the gross annua 
cathedral and collegiate church 5 v pe- 
the gross annual separate revenues of t ld 1 ced from the 
members of the cathe dral nd col I f twelt to l 
churches, 75,8542, ; t! ross le by the 
nue of the benefices, 3,197,225 ( I 


altogether 


3,738,951l. Then, with regard to the n rev ie Church were to be distn 


revenues, the returns were to the { \ mn | in f the Church 
effect :—The net a lor Which 
several archiepiscopal and episcopal t 
was 1060,292/., affording an iverage of fter brin vard, to remain 
5,936/.; the net annual revenues of tl 


cathedral and collegiate churches, 208,280/.; | of the Churel h purposes of 
the net annual separate revenues of t] religious instruct fo. 
members of the cathedral an 
churches, 66,465/.; the net annual revenu ( 
of the benefices with or without « ' 
souls, 3,004,721/7.; making a total 

revenue of 3,439,767l. Now, althoug e | pared, and 
they had by an act of Parliam littl 
tithe provided for the commutatio 
tithe into rent-charge, and although they | t 11 ner cht as well 


had, by another act, with respect to th what thi 
ecclesiastical revenues, ordered a dif 
distribution of those revenues, yet by nei-, ba 1d harangues, imputing 
ther of those acts—neither by the act re-| t Gove! motives, and 

| both col 


specting the commutation of tithe, nor by lions of wh el , both 
the act providing for the different distribi t nd 


tion of the episcopal revenues, nor by the | 1 Ud abstain, however, trom entering 


proposition of last year connected with | furticr upon this poimt, but pr 


Church leases—was the gross annual in- | on the consid ion of the general 
come of the Church proposed to be di- | question to which he had to the notice 
minished. Taking into account the various | of the House. He might here ¢ bserve, 


sources of the income of the Church—tak 
ing into account the increase which had | upon this subject did not, as far 
occurred in several of the rent-charges by te llect, object to its being thoroughly in- 


| | 
| 
| 
| 
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quired into. He held in his hand the pes 
tition from Scarborough, just presented to 
the House, and he found, that it by no 
means objected to an inquiry into whether 
Church property might not be improved by 
legislative interference, but stipulated that 
any increased revenue which might so 
arise should be applied to the purposes of the 
Church. The noble Lord, the Member for 
Lancashire, was not of the opinion of these 
petitioners. That noble Lord had said, 
that if any additional property could be 
acquired by an act of Parliament directed 
to the better management of Church lands, 


such property, being solely the creation of 


that act of Parliament, would belong, not 
to the Church, but to the state; an argu- 
ment which, if adopted, would allow the 
sum got by such means to be applied to the 
payment of the war in Canada, or any pur- 
pose equally secular. Into that argument, 
it was quite unnecessary that he should 
enter, because, without attempting to say 
in what way the increased property to be 
derived from the better management of the 
Church lands, should be hereafter applied, 
he and his colleagues held it a fixed prin- 
ciple, that it should be devoted to a purpose 
clearly and deeply connected with the 
Church. Many hon. Members opposite, 


he believed, were of opinion that these 


funds should be applied to the education of 


the people. Her Majesty’s Government, 
on the contrary, thonght that the prefer 
able application would be to devote them to 
getting rid of what had constituted for 
many years past, a subject of contest, dis- 
sension, and dispute—he meant church- 
rates; and with this view to dedicate 
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that no very long argument was necessary 
to show, that there were circumstances con- 
nected with the ex?sting system of manag- 
ing church property which conduced neither 
to the interest of the Church, to the in- 
terests of the immediate holders of that pro- 
perty, nor to the interests of the commu. 
nity at large. Between church property 
and other property in land there was this 
obvious diflerence, that persons holding it 
had only an immediate interest in it for 
their lives, and that after their lives it 
went, not to their heirs, but to the indi 
vidual appointed to succeed them in the 
station in virtue of which they became 
entitled to its revenues. It, therefore, 
most naturally followed, that the bishop, 
or other owner for the time being, should 
seck, without any regard for the interests 
of those who should hold it next, to make 
as much out of it while in his possession 
as he could; while, on the other hand, it 
was obvious that on general principles a 
tenure which might be a short one was a 
tenure injurious to the improvement of 
the property. It was for this reason he 
conceived, that the Legislature in the reign 
of Henry 8th, gave power to let church 
lands with certain continuity for a period 
of twenty-one years or three lives. One 
might suppose from that condition, and, 
indeed, it might have then been the pre- 
vailing notion, that a lease for twenty-one 
years or for three lives was nearly similar ; 
but, of course, they all knew that was not 
the case. and that a lease for three lives 
was equivalent to at least sixty or seventy 
years. But the Legislature that gave the 


{power to which he alluded, at various 


them to a purpose which nobody could | 


deny, was connected with the Church, 
namely, to the repairs of the fabric of the 
Church itself. Having stated thus much 
with respect to the general object he and 
his colleagues had in view, and presuming 
that it was neither necessary, nor indeed 
expedient, that they should then discuss or 
decide what should be the eventual appli- 
cation of the fund which it was expected 
would be created, he should at once ad- 
dress himself to what he considered were 
the two points for their immediate consi- 
deration—the one being, that some change 
in the system of leasing church lands was 
necessary, and that an inquiry with that 
view would be proper; and the other, that 
the most advantageous mode of inquiry 
would be by a Select Committee of the 
House of Commons. Now, with regard 


to the first of those objects, he thought 


times altered its conditions, making with 
regard to some of those leases rules and 
regulations which it did not extend to 
others. There was one of those rules 
which made a very essential regulation in 
respect to church property—namely, that 
which related to concurrent leases. If a 
bishop should suppose, that a sufficient fine 
had not been paid for a twenty-one years 
or three lives’ lease, it was made competent 
for him, at the expiration of each seven 
years, or of the third life, to grant what 
was termed a concurrent lease, by which 
another life was put into the original lease. 
That rule was not extended to the case of 
lands held by deans and chapters. The 
consequence of that regulation was what 
might be expected—a great deal of doubt 
and difliculty on all sides—in many in- 
stances much disadvantage to the land 
holders under those leases; but, chief in 


| 
4 
| 
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importance and extent, manifest disadvan- 


tage to the Church itself. It was obviously | 


the advantage of the bishops, dean, and 
chapter, or any other ecclesiastic holding 


church lands in right of his temporary | 


position in the Church, to obtain as lar 


fines as possible, and hence was occasioned | 


at various times very great detriment to the 
estates of the church, and in 
stances it occurred, that th 


many 


e€ successor to 
bishopric found, upon obtaining possession 


of his see, that its revenues wer very 
much diminished from what they formerly 
were. He should beg leave to read to the 
Ilouse some instances which 


had occurred 


of property having been injured in’ th 

manner he had deseribed. ‘The first in- 

stance he should take dated so far back as 

the Restoration; and as it was detailed 


very clearly In two passages, the one ex. 
tracted from Bishop Burnet’s | 
the Reign of Charles 2nd, and the other 
from the Life of Clarendon, 
himself, he should trouble 
reading them. Bishop Burnet said— 

*¢ Almost all the leases of the church estates 
over England were fallen in, there having 
been no renewal for twenty years. The leases 
for years were determined ; 
carried off so many men, that most of th 
leases for lives were fallen into th 
bents’ hands. So that the church estat 
in them; and the fines raised by the renew- 
ing the leases rose to about a million and a 
half. It was an unreasonable thing to let those 
who were now promoted carry off so great a 
treasure. If the half had been 
buying of tithes, or glebes for small vicarages 
here a foundation had been 
great and effectual reformation. 
40,000/. or 50,0007. was raised, and ap] 
to the enriching the bishops’ families. Some- 
thing was done to churches 
particular to St. Paul’s in 
noble collection was made for redeeming 


and the wars had 


wert 


laid down fo 


London; anda 


the English slaves that were in any part of 
Barbary. But this fell far short of what might 
have been expected. In this the Lord Cla- 
rendon was heavily charged, as having shown 
that he was more the bishops’ friend than the 
church’s. It is true the law made those fines 
belong to the incumbents: but such an extra- 
ordinary occasion deserved that a law should 
have been made on purpose. And with this 
overset of wealth and pomp that came on men 
in the decline of their parts and age, they who 
were now growing into old age became lazy 


1d colleges—in | 


and negligent in all the true concerns of the | 


church: they left preaching and writing to | 


others, while they gave themselves up to eas 

and sloth. 

Lord 


The corresponding passage from 


Clarendon’s life was to this efleet :-— 
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old bishops who remained alive, and 
leans and chapters as were numerous 
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r the corporat who had been 


nheritar f the church which was 


st Ofiered to them, and for the r¢ fusal thereof, 
is was usual, they 
tted to be tenants of t church. The other, 
the purchasers (amongst which there 
some very infamous 


confident, and did not think that, according 


re-ad- 


persons), appe as 


emency that was practised towards all 
rts of men, it ild be thought just 


vernment, which 
kingdom submitted to: but that 
é 1, instead of the inheritance they 
| an ill title to, have a good lease for lives 


them who had 


rs. Tl did not enough distinguish be- 
Sufiering any nan 


King, Ol his 


had undergone for fidelity to the 
h, eminently expressed, 
ration of his fine; o1 
it did sometimes, thre e or four stories of the 


ney, did not fare the worse for all the vil- 
And two or three 
i 


lanies they had committed. I 
brought scandal 


unhappy instances of this kind 


ey had been all 


he whole Church, as if tl 


upol 
cuilty of the same excesses, which they were 
far trom 


Now Pa’, hat occurre d 111 the reign of ( tharles 
ler the existing system of 


2nd, might under 


church leases, be very often the case, and 


such 
iong Ke pt fasting, nad now appetites propor- 3 

had undergone great extremities; some of 

IE © | the bishops having supported themselves and 5 

(heir families by teaching schools, and sub- 

mitting to the like low condescensions;: and a 
others saw, that if they died before they were a 
enabled to make some provision for them, ; 
their wives and children must unavoidably s 
starve; and therefore they made haste to enter i 
it wn. They l their old tenants 
t nt for rent, 1 to renew their estate & 
if they had I to it; tie old tenants eo 
I ind the new purcl : ! to the true a 
own s soon as the K was restored, th ; 
form <pecting t pe rest again to the 
p sion of what they had sold, under an a 
u ible pretence of tenant right (as e 
| they called it), because there remained yet (as 
in many ca there did year, or some other 
term, of thi old le s unexpired, and be- 
cause they had, out of conscience, forborne to 2 
j 
the 
or years granted to them by ima * 
now the 1 t. But t | shops und clergy Ae 
concerned 1 not the ¢ i fortune to please 4 
thei 1 or their new tenants. They had been va 
very | irously used themselves, and that . 
had too es 
a 
contrary, and In which there had peen some a 
5 unreas ible hardness used, m dea greatei 
n » ANG S] 1d fartn than 1e1r ¢ xampies 
of charity and moderation. And as honest * 
men did not usually fare the better for any ca 
merit. s +} nurel wi offered most 
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indeed instances were not wanting of some- 
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t 
thing of the same kind having occurred | 


1 
during the reigns of late sovereigns. There 
Were two similar instanees on record of 
bishops having made inordina 


by availing themselves, to the ¢reat scandal 


of the Chureh, and to the grea 


of its interests, of the laxitv of the law in 


regard to church leases. He might men- 
tlon one instance 1n wh ht the 
miinagement Ol UIS 
} 
it. a-vear Was reaucc to one ol C- 
4 
tween I ) l 
lives were pu Im the DEN» \ 
present bishops received larg ) 
though the vere not i 
see Was impoveris! l SO! 
ee 
we occul 1 of t O1 
t pak LLVC 1 vA \ ve 
of age, whic of 9 injurv to the 
succeeding b A ra res 
It Jaw, t nrv oth wh 
ween iramed With very Ol 


the subject, by the introduction of voun 


lives into the leases, the property of the 
bishops might be much deteriorated. But 
it might be doubted, at the same time, whe- 
ther anything were gained by this practi 
and the law tor the « isting holde rs of t! 
leases. Their interest in them was et 


paratively small, 
diminished their means of in 
states they held. He 


proving the 


believed, that the 


| of the property. 


lessees were not much benefited, but in the | 


end, the property of the Church was 
much dilapidated, and then Parliament 
was asked to provide by means derived 


+ 
from the State for those pr rp s for whict 
the property the Chureh w 
ampis inswerea, ll 1 1d propel 
husbanded. He could refer to several mor 
lostanc es in Lis L DEC case. 
He did not know the particu m s of 
many ofr ti tf was ‘ that 
snould tuk } ind that \ ou | 
extended to pel ol ] \ e veal 
+} } lay 
but, at he thor it if in 
eel that matters should be dis- 
posed or privat¢ 1cts Ol Parliament, 


Whether 1n the cases oi prebends wit 


incomes, Which by this means might b 
doubled, or perh ss even trebled. or of 
other lessors, w interest it was, to ob- 
tain as much as_ possib] ind that there 
should b controlling power to see, that 
those a icitently provided for the i 
terests of the Cl urch. In many LTC 
where property had been so disposed of 


asing population 


very | 
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and the Church Commissioners had lately 
told Parliament, that there ought to be 
le for the purpose. 

p been taken cighty or one 
hundred vears ago, similar to those he 
spiritual wants of that 
inereasing population would be duly 


there would exist no 


any steps hac 


now proposed, tne 


r, because, taking even the mode of 


ippropria i Lrentiecmen Op- 

posi Was a ] t that thev did not 
ct juiry into this matte 

Although they had ruled the country fo 

so | tit n established prin- 
Cl} that \\ much ground for in 

\ t inguiry had never been 
nace but 1 mu v, he was glad 


that the time had arrived when they 


thought it desirable to see better regula- 
ions with respect to this property 
Now, in the period between the years 
1750 and 181 not less than thirtv-tive 
of | ent had been passed, 
which very greatly affected those estates 
id their n. There was anothe 
nstanc¢ with respect to church 
property in coal mines, in the counties 


of Durham and Northumberland, when 
lmost exceeded the value 
case, 40,0007. 
Lon- 
1819, he 
100,000/. for fines 

the dean and chapter of 
thought it very 
that these large sums should be paid into 
irivate pockets of particular 


ut reference to the 


had been paid by the Mat less of 
donderry, and since the 
h ad a paid not less than 

ich belonged 
He wrong, 
bodies, 


inc re asing 


g 
mand the public for religious instruc- 
tion. He had stated these eases, to show 
tha which ehurch rtv WwW 
ld i fr¢ \ da d of and he 
ought they iently proved, that it 
Was sometimes disposed of in a way not 
conformable to the original intention, and 


not desirable for the spiritual interests of 


In hi opinion, the best 
be ef- 


manner in which the inquiry 
fected was, by means of a Select Com- 


mittee, and this opinion was principally 
found 1 on the occurrencc of last year, 
when his right hon. Friend, the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, had brought 


forward his motion with respect to chureh 
leases, and church-rates. His right hon. 
‘riend had made several calculations, by 
which he had shown, that not less than 


250,001 per annum might by obtained 


But if 


4 provided for, and 
reason for making such complaint. 
 Hear.’| He was glad to hear th 
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some inquiry 
tO ascertain t 
Her Maje tv's 


in their 


convenient ) 

OL th lil 
wi 

m 

In doubt ofr 

other statem 


rowed at five an 


and those state 


nia 
act ru cr 
the wl } 
Cavill { 


were 


Chureh Comm 
managing 
+} | 
thereiore, 
satisfactory res 
Phere was also 
iiouse might hi 


‘ 
t \ 
} 
i. \ 1] 
\ - ‘ 
) hot ¢ 
¢ wh 7 } } 
l Case 
} 
lfiveand a-q terp | 
ry It an 1,42 was 
+] « 
} 
_ 
\ 
the ( 
} { 
is I 
ropel i | 
] 
{ i 
nl nt ol i 


ln 
mseives 
} 

ter 
ore 
L to tine 


is 

t 

voy 

Ol 

A 
} 

Wi 1 it 

1 

Ci ren 


i¢ 
) 
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from this property for such purposes as}an i irv as that wer » be referred to ‘ 
Parliament might consid t ] the ( 1 thas 
int re ts of the Churel but l- ne t 
lations had been dis Lby Ge to odium: 
the other sid the | cei 4 
whom denied, that thev w m Bishoy 

| But what was most cal Was, 
his right hon. F: 1, who had t } er : 
if this property wer od 
manner of deterred ann ft il that ¢ 
vears, instead of ty ty-for where it could 
MUONS WOUL st 
reverse was hi nd 
| doubt that. by 
imnual surplus ¢ W 
W hen Such, Vi \ t } 
of opinion, it was 1 ro : 
| icts t 
Opposite might ri 
least, this w: 
with 
right hon. Fr ld on 
puted, with re the { oe 
at seven per value 
the subject ot vear: namely. a 
that it would id be obtained 5 
quiry in anot! it would 
Committee of end to all a 
Church- 
ed and 
ait 
it would be i a 
pancy of opini : 
vo 
{ 
be ac- 
to see whether anything like a provident mplished, 1t \ ery . hat that < 
attention tothe real interests of th hurel the whok 
had been } Ditested, wl th 
contrary, those int d | to it 
the memby riagin fa on the 
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tion of the country at the time. If the 
amount should be as large as he supposed it 
would be, and if the excitement in the 
country, produced by the opposition of the 
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Dissenters to the Church-rates, were not | 


exceedingly violent, a portion of the amount 
might be so applied. But, otherwise, he 
thought the application, recommended by 
his right hon. Friend last year, was the 
best that could be adopted. Of this, how- 
ever, he was sure, that, after the present 


year, Parliament ought to apply itself to | 


the establishment of some definite legisla- 
tion on the subject. It would be exceed- 
ingly unjust to the lessees of church pro- 
perty, if the question were to be kept 
several years in suspense. Even in their 
present state, their property was not so 
valuable as that of persons holding in fee 
simple. ‘‘ Attempts have been made,” said 
Mr. Butler, in his edition of ‘* Coke upon 
Littleton,” “to establish an obligation on 
landlords to renew, but they have not suc- 
ceeded. The renewal, therefore, is still a 
matter of favour and of chance; but is so 


far valuable, that it enhances the price of 


property on sales.” His object and his 
wish were, for the sake of the Church, for 


the sake of the lessee, and for the sake of 


the community, that this state of things 
should be altered. He was, therefore, pre- 
pared, in moving for a Committee, to pro- 
pose that every possible light should be 
thrown by that Committee on the nature 
of Church property, with a view that, after 
the Committee had ascertained all the facts 
of the case, Parliament might take into 
consideration the best mode of legislating 
with reference to the application of any 
increased value that it might be found 
practicable to create. He had stated to the 
House what was the application which he 
should prefer ; but it would be most inex- 
pedient and unwise, in appointing a Select 
Committee, to bind them at all upon that 
point. When the Committee had made 
their report, then would be the time for 
considering what further step to take. All 
that he now wished for was, a fair, full, 
and honest inquiry, with a view of coming 
subsequently to a wise and deliberate de- 
termination. The noble Lord concluded 
by moving the appointment of a “ Select 


Committee to inquire into the mode of 


granting and renewing leases of the landed 
and other property of the Bishops, Deans, 
and Chapters, and other ecclesiastical bodies 
of England and Wales ; and into the prob- 
able amount of any increased value which 
might be obtained by an improved manage- 


| protect the 
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ment, with a duc consideration of the in- 
terests of the Established Church, and of 
the present lessees of such property.” 

Mr. Liddell rose to give a distinct 
negative to the proposition of the noble 
Lord who had just spoken, and he as- 
sured the House that he did so with an 
unfeigned sense of the difficulty in which 
such a course would place him. Hs con- 
nexion with Durham rendered him 
anxious to promote the interests of the 
lessees of church property, as he was to 
interests of the church. He 
wished to do justice to both, and it was 
that reason that he felt desirous to 


as 


for 


i state his opinion in re card to the con- 


duct of the Government relative to the 
important question before the House. 
The present Government was charged on 
strong grounds with having unsettled 
many things, and it was certainly true, 
that they had settled but a few. When, 
therefore, the noble Lord opposite came 
forward to propose a Select Committee to 
inquire into the mode of granting and re- 
newing leases of the landed and other 
property of the bishops, deans, and chap- 
ters, and of the other ecclesiastical bodies 
of England and Wales, and into the prob- 
able amount of any increased value which 
might be obtained by an improved manage 
ment—and when he considered the im- 
portance of the subject of that inquiry, 
and retlected on the previous conduct of 
the Government in relation to other great 
questions—when he considered all these 
things, he felt that he had a right to ask 
what the object was which the Government 
had in view. ‘That object he had had 
some difficulty in distinguishing from the 
speech which the noble Lord opposite had 


just concluded, and it was only towards 


the termination of that speech he had been 
able to form any idea in regard to the 
object of the noble Lord and of the Go- 
vernment. ‘The noble Lord did not ask 
the House to give any pledge in regard to 
the disposal of the amount he anticipated 
from an improved management of church 
property, nor did he state with much dis- 
tinctness how he himself wished the sum 
which might be derived to be applied; yet 
he had stated with sufficient plainness his 
own view of the matter to be, that the 
money should be applied to the abolition 
of church-rates. As, however, the ques- 


tion of churech-rates had not been brought 
formally before the House, he should not 
trouble the House with many observations 
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on thatimportant question. It was suffi- 
cient for him at the present time to say,} principles whi he | I] 
that he objected to the plan brought 1 }might | will 

ward by the Government for th ttle- | abuses 1 n tat st 

ment of the question of chu h-rat ist} a pr ( 

year; and though his mind w to} the ver t: 


the consideration of any safe and fi 

cious scheme which might be f the Go. 
forward to satisly the wishes of t 

complained of the burden of chureli-rat = ' 
yet to the proposal ot | (a 
decidedly object ad, and wW 
to the utmost of his power. 11 
the present proposal of th 
two grounds,—fir 
justice to be done to the ¢ FC 


secondly, b 


ecause he wished to sce just uiteut | a 
done to the lessces of chur 
He considered, that the revenues of the} G to | , 
Church were far from being adequate ver ‘| the rth 
provide spiritual instruction f 
ol the people, and t \ 
tally inadeyu ile to meet the wants w \ ected 
would yearly increase with a rapidly | —wil 
creasing population. With the 
demand which would be made upon the) wearing ai pect 

) revenues of the Church by a vast popula- | ar uecesstul ¢ rprise.” fe presnm dl 


tion, yearly increasing at a rapid rate, they | the noble Lord alluded in th 
would not be found too large by any ad-! to his own side of the Ts 


dition which might be made to their! condition of the country was that of high 
amount by 


any mode of management! cult tion, and wil 
which should be adopted. In introducing! prosperous; but tl ble | i went on 


a subject so important, he did exp ct that t y :—** On the other side of the ri 
the noble Lord opposite would hay p-| I t only no ni ‘ 
plied himself a little more particularly tl ' ft! 


he had done to those abuses which wei 
stated to exist In regard to the mar 
ment of the property of the Church. 1 
noble Lord ha I, I, carried t 
to the time of the Reformation, and 1 f 
period of Char 
and had referred the Hou mn 
rous Acts of Parliament in support of 
the views which the noble Lord had) reg litio 
advanced. the instances advanced hh 
by the noble Lord had little bearing ment for h 
the question before the House, and) ! 
when the noble Lord called on them to 
appoint a Select Committee on a subject, tl 
so vast and important, he did expect that 
the noble Lord would have given them 
present instances, 
proved management of Church property! sees. But 
was necessary. Tle might be willing to ther, and | vould tl peal 
admit, that the manner of granting lea to other evid the er 


of Church property was not the most jud 


1iowinge where an im-/ Church, to t terest f the ] 


cious for improving the property of 

Church; but the noble Lord had not him had He could 

applied himself to the Ct, inc h 1} hard hac 
YOR. ALA 


rk 

| 

¥ 
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viewed the country he had alluded to]of their renewal, and that certainly had 


with his own eyes, and | 


1e was inclined to 
believe, that the noble Lord had obtained 


his information from, and made his state- 
ment on the authority of others. In 
answer, however, to the observations of 


} 


the noble Lord, and in corroboration 
his own statement, he begged leave to 
read an extract from a memorial from the 


leaseholders of South Shields, 


been prepared 


whieh had 


in consequence of the ap- 


prehensions created by th proposal 
broucht d Hous by th 

night hon. of the Exche- 
quer fast ce to ¢ 
leases they re 
lessee nts under thi 
right rev, the dean and chapter of Dut 

ham,” and that ‘they view with great 
alarm the scheme forenfranchising Church 
leaseholds contained in the propo tion 
recently brought forward for the abolition 
of chureh-rates, as the terms of that 
scheme, as tiicy have been explained to 
the country, would be ruinous to many of 
your memorialists, and injurious to all , 


that your memorialists have to observe, 
that the owners of the fee have them- 
selves derived great benefit from the mode 
in which the lands held by your memo- 
rialists have been improved; that in the 
parish where their property lies, the soil is 


intrinsically of an unproductive character, 
and would yield but a small return, whereas 
by the « xp nditure of capital, the agricul 
tural Jand is under the highest cultiva- 
tion.” They further stated, and he b | 


the attention of the noble 
to this part of the meme 


‘‘ many proprietors of leascholds were 


to call 


opposite 
i 

that 
incumbered by morteagves or ettlements 


ropriate d income \ 
oposed 


i 


whose entire una 


and who, without funds at ply 
to speculative improvement of their pro 
perty would be reduced to bege ry ; 
whereas if the measure were optional 


vreat panic amongst incumbrancers woul 
be allayed to 
within a period inconsidera 
even these leasehe s woul 
be enfranchised 

of the 
transfer 
morialists then went 


be hoped 
his in 


VIC 


and it 1S 


eventu: 


by the progressive savings 


tenants, or by voluntary 
; into wealthier hands.” ‘The me- 
on to pray, that any 


racent 


I 


measure for the enfranchisement of Chureh 
property might be optional, But what 


distinguished those tenures of property 
held 


the cert lin 


bv the memorialists was 


| —=-had either 


| 


| 


1 a very high d 


and of the 


conduced, it egree, to the 


improvement of the 


| town sur- 
rounding country, The certainty of re- 
ls under the present system inspired 
confide nee In the leaseh hd rs, an | the 
ffeet of that confidence was the erection 
of ext e olass-works, and other im- 
portant undertakings, at once beneficial 
to individuals and to the country gene- 
rally. As an instance of the confidence 
inspired by the certainty of renewals, h 
vould take leave to mention the formation 
n extensive railway pass t| I ] h 
Durha nd which must h cost a sum 
not | t and 
imagined, he would ask, that any specu- 
s would lay out their money on sucl 
expensive unde cinos if the certainty of 
1 renewal of their leases was destroyed ? 
\ deep r Sp) nsil li thie fi re, hie 
to the Government, whose conduct had 
uns ttl 1 t] CO lence which existed 
for previous to their measures rel iting to 
Church leases the most rfect confidence 


as to renewals existed. ad any party 
the Church or lesse: yeti- 


tioned the House on the subject, and 
asked the Legislature to interfere; or 
there any dispute between the parties till 
the plans of the Government were brought 


hj 


was 


1 } 
forward on the subject ol chureh-rates ? 
\ 

Jo; no one had petitioned; none had 

| 
isked for the interference of the Legisla- 
ture, nor were there any disputes between 
i 

I Chu } ts it In a country 
Ke Jing nent ought to b 
ver foremost 1 l support to the 

tenut by wl property \ held, in- 

stead of being the first to disturb th 
tenures, and to wW k n th confidence 

which they inspired But would leav 

this part of the question —|) ould leay 

, of the leaseholde: f South 


and it now b 


€Ca 


few observations rard ti 


offer a in 

tenure bv which coal-mines were held 
This was a part of the question which, 
although of the highest importance to the 
whole of the north of England, and to 
the county of Durham in particular, had 


that attention which it de 


rece ivi d 


served The noble Lord opposite had 
indeed adverted to this part of the qucs- 
tion, but in a very superficial manner, and 
he had made no observations in re card LO 
the difficulties which would have to be 
encount red in eflecting An Iteration it? 
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the management of this species of 
perty. As this was a 

of the question to ve Investigated bi 
Committee, he trusted the House would 
allow him to refer to docun 
he would do as briefly as p 
regard to collieries, a at port 
those on the north side of th 
exhausted, and the greater portion of 
those now worked 
county of Durham, Of these, one-thn 


10st important part 
‘ 1 


by the 


i¢ 5. 


which were 


as rerarded extent, was in th possesslo 

: 
of the Church, and that third, as respected 

vaiue, was equal to One-half of the i 
The Church was also in possessi ( 
several lead-mines, but he would not : 
ticularly advert to those, he a 

yplicable to the coal-r Wel np lic 


ay 


able also to ead min 

proper working of the collieries t - 
tion of expensive steans machinery wa 
necessary, and it might fairly be stated, 
that the expensi of the prep rations 1 
quired for the working of coal-pits wa 
from 100,000. to 200,000/. At the very 


rtaxings there was an 


| encountered 


De 


outset of such und: 
enormous expense to 
sinking the pits. \ 
was to be found near surface, that 
expense was trifling; but now it was ne- 
cessary to sink the pits down to the seam, 
and it frequently happe ned, notwithstand 
ing great experience and the most judi 
cious advice, that th 


the 


proprietors Of 


i 


pits were obliged to shift their rrou d 
from not finding coal in the position first 
attempt d, while not ne quarte ol a 
mile from the first position the seam 
wished to be arrived at would be nd 
Great additional expense In- 
curred, and all in the very outset of thi 
undertaking. These collieries were gen 

rally worked by companies, and the first 


object was to secure a suflicient 


pro- j 


J 


for 


Formerly, when coal | 


{Ma Yd ; 


of coal to produce a return for the capital 


expended, and that ca 
prudently laid out wh 
prospect of its being 
the period of the 


pit iL could only 
n there was aki 


fore, that they were secure of the lease, and 
that the field of coal could be advant - 


the 
a conveyance for the coal fror 
of the pit, Ol 
way. 


ouslyworked next object was, to secure 


n the 
*, as it was termed, the right of 


The length of the conveyance fre- 


quently extended cight or nine miles, and 
the Bishop of Durham possessed th 


ranting a right of way in a ereat 
The charge for that rizht of 


power of g 
many 


cases 


d within | 


mouth | 
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way was not directly made, but an 
2 


tional charge was made upon t ssees 
in the shape of rent for the conveyance of 
the coal through the property of tl 
{ ( H hen, was an important 
t t! sideration of » Com- 
) ich the noble Lord pro; dad to 
and whatever ¢ n sin the 
ment of Church property were to 
j | tice to he | h p, and to th 
il ( 1] rof Durham, ired that 
. righ OF W ( rht to Lye 
ious servations on 
{ paid col would 
i at o1 to her part of the 
Hfe alluded to the case of coal 
en fi Church as ote 
1 i not from the | pect ol 
! iate molument. i S weil 
Ca wh re | { | of collieries 
{ lity ssary to provide st the 
ti vhen the coal-fields worked by them 
ut should become exhausted. It 
would, therefore, require infinite consider- 
ation to protect the lessees from injustice. 
The hon. Member read a_ statement 


pecting the township of Wallsend, which 
ven its name to so large a propor- 
ion of the coals now sent to London, and 


which state l, that the mines there had 
been worked for many years on the faith 
of the existing leases.) On the coal lands, 
he continued, depended the prospe ity of 
North of | nd, ind which 
shook the cor nee of the parties con- 
d ] | 1 wou d iffect that pros- 

} y the d ranchisem t of Church 
in tha hbourhood might have 
tl t | nomeasure could be satis 
! effectual which was not left 
) untary lop 1 OF parties, 
princip of mutual int t He did 
however, understand that a free 

( was to be left by th noble Lord. 
It 1s true, tl noble Lord asked for a 
Committee; but was it not the object of 
Ry nent to obtain possession of this 
property The Government had shown 
1 determination to avail itself of the pro- 
( ls of this valuable property, stimulated 
by the clam us demands of those who 
been their active supporters, and who 


shed for anyth 
nt to the 
country. 


} | leay 
servall 1e we 


ing rathe: 
Church or Con- 
With these 
the case ol 
entering his protest, as tl 


in that House 


interests 


ouardian ot 
) 


838 
ddi- 
4 
5 
ein: burs: 
\ um! 
VV CLiSti 4 
an attacl 
stitution of 
the Only 
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tion of the noble Lord. 


wever, some other | oints to 


whieh h iould feel it his duty to advert. 
B n first place he would state, that 
t was hisintei ), in case his first motion 
of a direct negative did not cceed, t 
move an amendment in accordance with 
that moved by his rig hon. Friend, the 
Member for the University of Cambride 
last year, the effet of which would be t 
direct the application of any available 
funds to the diminutl n of th vil arisibe 
from the want of adequate religious in- 
struction to the ple. This led him te 
nother branch of the subject, to which he 
| or ed 1 direct the itter n of the 
House. Admitting the great wealth of the 
Ty 


Church in the county of Durham, he must 
remind the House and intry of the 
id emanated from eccle- 


charities which hi 


siastical bodies in that district. ‘There 
was the great Bamborough charity, and 
many others, from which a large portion 
of the community obtained the highest 
advantages, all of which had their rise in 
the benevolence and liberality of the 
Church. He must remind them, also, 


of the great munificence of the late bishop 
of that diocese, and of the dean and 
chapter, in the establishment of the Uni- 
versity of Durham, of the increase of the 
of | livings to a_ higher 


income small 
and of the public charities of the 


amount, 


two late bishops, Barrington and Van 
Mildert. \ great deal more, too, re- 
mained to be done in this respect in that 
neighbourhood. He held in his hand a 
statement ofthe condition of the benetices 
in the diocese of Durham under 107, 
a-year, and of its wants as regards new 
churches. From this statement it \p- 
peared, t| at there were in that diocese 
twenty-two bishops’ livings under the 


value of 300/, a-year, exclusive of surplice 
fees, and which were in the patronage 
the bishop, or so situated, by his having 
property in th Sg ea as to raise them 

/. a-year, exclusive of 


to the amount of < 

surplice fees, und the of the Arch- 
bishop of passed in 1831. 
From this statement it also appeared, that 
there w thirty-four dean and chapter 
livings under 3002. a-year, to which the 
same circumstances were applicable with 


ore 


re “88 ct to the dean and chapter’s power 
of ra x them to 300/. a-ye ar; and that 
nice were no fewer than eighty livings 


not 


in the bishop’s or the dean and chap- 
patronage, 


and under the annual 
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If the just and imperative 
claims of the livings in the patronage of 
the bish op and the dean and chapter on 
the surplus funds were granted to the full 
amount required, and if half the amount 
necessary for augmenting livings in other 
patronage than that of the bishop or dean 

id chapter were granted,on condition that 
lay-pi lay-imp furnish 
the rem , a principle now acted 
on by the Queen Anne’s Bounty Board in 
augmenting poor livings, the total annual 
rmount required uld be 21,3232., ac- 
the Archbishop’s Act, and 
the plan r¢ sted, 2.067 

to churehes in the 
bishop had promised an 
idowment to the new church at Shildon 
of 300/. a-year, and the same sum to a 
at Stockton. There were 
urches ready to be consecrated, in the 
of gv, Or in contemplation ot 
being built, at Gateshead, North Shields, 


value of 3002, 


e 


itrons or 


aining half 


\\ 
cording ice) 

to 
respect 
the 


according 
With 


Giocese, 


sume 


hew 


church 


ch 
DUHdID 


course 


veaham Harbour, Darlington, and other 
places, to the amount of eight churches, 
fat 300l. a-year each. Besides these, 


of 
| 


there were many new churches wanted in 
various other parts of the diocese, where 
the population was rapidly increasing ; 
that, on a moderate calculation, a reserve 
should be from. the episcopal or 
chapter revenues for the endowment of 
churches still wanted of an annual 
sum of not less than 2,0007. The whole 
summary of this statement showed, that 


sO 
made 


hew 


scaie Ot 


on a moderate augmentation, 

there ought to be a reservation of an an- 

nual sum of not less than 21,000/. out of 

the alleged surplus ecclesiastical revenues 

f the diocese, and it was but common 

| justice, that the ecclesiastical wants of 


the diocese of Durham should be fully pro- 
vided for, tig as regards the inhabitants 
and the rig isp sition of the revenues 
left for its specific ecclesiastical require- 
ment ny portion of those reve- 
nues was applied to any other purpose 
whatever. The poverty of the population 
in the places where churches were re- 
quired rendered it to come to 
the see for money for these purposes, and 
that population increased in an extraor- 
dinary mann r. With regard to what the 
noble Lord (Howick) had last year said as 
tothe amount of dissent in that part of the 
country, and who had attributed it 
better reason than the collision which he 
stated was constantly taking place between 
the Church and the holders of its leas 


ht d 


s, before a 


necessary 


to no 


against the § 
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he must say, he was astonished at any is there perhaps any 
such statement on the part of the nobl ull Us I 
Lord, and he could give, he thought, a 
much better reason for the prevale: ) 
that dissent than the dislike of chureh-1}} 
rates. ‘The cause of it was, in fact, to | es 
found in the increased amount of spiritual | 
want, the natural result of so evreat 
increase of the population by the opening | “ppear ai tly 
of coal mines in many parts of that | 
country, where there had only been before | 
uncultivated and unprofitable wastes. It], 
was among this population that the want 
of spiritual instruction was felt; and how I 
was it possible, that it should b ierwise | | n s 
than that dissent should be tl cons t i 
quence? Did he blame the dissenters | OF Mom 
for trying to reclaim this moral waste ? | 
Assuredly not; but, at the same time,} jyoum 7 
he thought he had given a better rea- |, nneuatia 
son than the noble Secretary at War! nd prov 
for the increase of dissent in the} 
county of Durham. The hon. Gen 
tleman enumerated many parishes 
which the population had increased by 
thousands, and said, that if he found a 
county which, like this, stood in need of ited, famils 
more spiritual assistance than its own | « 
Church could give it, he would never « 
Sent tO any appropriation of iny part ol ? N 


the revenues of that Church, except to t oP 
satisfaction of those spiritual wants. H 
had the good fortune to be present at the yy 
delivery of the first charge of the present | WO! ( y. if wert 
Bishop of Durham—not a Tory bishop, let | t erected o1 Ima 

it be remembered, but a liberal Whi 


bishop—and, in speaking of the abstrac- SHY som 


tion of a great portion of the income of | , , 
the sce for the purpose of supporting other | 
bishoprics, the right rev. Prelate took oc- |, ed 
4 ' 


casion to complain of that Act of the Le- | held almost ’ 
gislature in the following terms : stewards of th inifold ( 


“ Neither can I disapprove of the alienation | these ready resources for pressit ui 
of a portion of the revenues of th ee, larg with t unple funds, t \ 
as they were in amount, and of late years even } ply at on new ¥v 
increased. A reasonable deduction might be * inconveniencies, t 
y made with great good to the Church, and yet | of the dioc uttracted | 
leave a sufficiency for personal and necessary | deed, the very pressure of the w 
domestic expenses ; yet I think a larger sum | se« l their bei but litt wn yond 
might have been appropriated, consider | nits of 1 self. But 
urgent claims which the diocese presents on | chat Vas pro] 
his fostering care and assistance, to the libe- t i nall | ol 
rality of the bishop. Perhaps this diocese dif+ | income would be withd 
fers from most others, if not in peculiar features { pro} that the { 


of country, yet in the singular and most ap- | be represented to those with \ l th 


palling frequency with whi h changes of popu- | effect of the proposed « re, | th 
lation take place in it. here is no diocese in | urgent necessities of 


which so many thousands are found to lie so] proclaimed. I contess to you t L w 
scattered as to be thrown at a most inconve- } one of those who felt any anxious disposition 
nient distance from existing places of WOE H to object to the arrangement which was then 


i 
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propose a ina confirmed ina though not 
without considering that very large red 
tion was made in the revenues of t sé 
without reilecting on the heavy and inevi 
expenses which were entailed upon its pos- 
sessor, I yet trust [acted in this matter w 
judicious eye, not to parsimony, but to n- 
ing retrenchment, leaving the bishop enough 


t the same time tor dom milly pur- 
poses, and something to atfor ities and 
other public uses. Neverthel 
thinking that it would have be 
to the diocese if some greater latitu 
been left to the bishop for supplying 
traordinary wants of the clergy. And | 
only to express an earnest wish that, in y 
future arrangements which may mace, 
whether in revising such as have now received 
the force of law, or in any other contemplated 
changes, all the resources which are draw 
from one part of tl eccles { 1 of 
the diocese, mav, as much as possible, be 
devoted to the ssistance and impros 
the others,.’’ 

This quotation he considered to be of 
importance, as it expressed the o 
ofa right. rev. prelate who had been 
pointed by the present Government. This 
language, on the part of a bishop wl 
was appoiuted by the noble Lord himself, 
must place the noble Lord in this di- 
lemma. He must either admit the } 
tice of the right rev. prelate’s opinio Or 


he must give up al 
sidered a friend of tl 
now performed his duty. 
desirous to state to the Hi 

what he considered to be the true interests 
of the lessees of ecclesiastical property tn 
the county of Durham. Except in a fi 
instances no complaint existed with respect 
tothe nature of the present tenure, or with 
regard to the eflects which it produced. 
When he called the attention of the 
House and the Government to the state 
of the county of Durham, and the im- 
mense quantity of manufacturing property 
that might hereafter be employed therein, 
he hoped he had been able to show suffi- 
cient grounds to make the course taken, 
with respect to all these interests, a safe 
and a wise course. 
change her Majesty’s Ministers might be 
desirous to make, that such change would 
be carried into effect with a due regard 
and a just consideration of all the import- 
ant interests involved. This could not be 
done unless a voluntary agreement were 
continued instead any attempt at a 
compulsory arrangement. He thanked the 
House for the attention with which he 


Chureh. H 


Of Commons 


W 


ol 


He trusted, whatever | 
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had b listened to, aud would conclude 
bY Moving as an amendment to the motion 
of the not L !, to leave out the word 
that S leet ( b appointed ; 
ind by statin that should the motion for 
a Committee be earried, he would then 
move the addition of the following words: 
With t! Vi of lvin such 
unt to tl rradual di tution of the 
evils which flow trom the deficicney in the 
means is instri yn aud pastoral! 
i 
Su} int 1K e by ministers of the Ks 
LIS i ( h 
Ilu th if any sti ©} d 
ente the House at any time the 
delivery of the hon. Gentleman’s speech, 
he would have supposed that the proposal 
of the noble Lord was to deprive th 
Church of a part of her revenue The 
whok sp ch of the hon. Mem! emed 
to b eries Of com ints against som 
One } 7 j I th her, W I 1d 
eno to thre i { 
tablished Chur He had no doubt that 
the hon. i I n le 1 himself to be 
a ro the [Established Church: 
but for his part he could n egard th 
hon. Ger nan to be an honest son of that 
Church it ht to support 1 at the 
expense ot who were not connected 
it not he rl lit hon, 
Ba t (Sir Robert Peel) who was now 
sitting beside the hon. Gentleman, or the 
other right hon. Bar t (Ni mes Gra- 
ham) who was on the otber side of the 
hon. Gentleman, why did not they, when 
in power, bring forward a proposition to 
}appropriate the surplus revenues of the 
Church for the benetit of the inferioy 
clergy. Was It ever done ? It it ever 
was done it had not coime to his know- 
ledge. He did not know of any appropria- 
tion of the revenues of the bishops for the 


interior clergy. However, 
at all to do with the 

The hon, 
Member for North Durham had expressed 
great solicitude for maintenance of 
the Established Church. Now, if the 
hon, Gentleman entertained ar 
spect for religion, aud was anxious to 
support that Church which he conscien- 
tiously believed to be the best, ought he 
not to evince his sincerity by proposing to 
give it that support by means which were 
already in his own power? Was it just 
and proper to put his hands into the 


benefit of the 
that had 
question before the House. 


nothing 


the 


real re- 


pockets of the dissenters, and rob them 
of their property, in order to maintain 


445 Church L 


that Church from which t { 
ously dissented What was the { ( 
sition Of the noble fora { rob ( rary 
Chureh; th em dl \ 
but to require it { DV 
out of its oO I ( ( 
} 
+} 
inducement tor n to bel 
tabl shed { W 
ments Wwe a i | 1 to 
fair, t , that 
itseil W it 
\ 
vitharew \ ( \ 
| 
t Lmacdea s i 
and emoluments, should be « 
contribute to the support ol \ 
that Church from wit ev deris 
of that 
ntribut { l try 
iv ex ! i 
\ 
the Cl \ 
pecn it sts 
notas ‘ t \ 


' 
Chureh wh i i 
tion of { i 
Was Aa Wil Wwa 
1 sta ol 
+] : 
They wit rted 
worship, { iit 
pial ied of being requ also. te ft \\ spul- 
those of th stablis if, i \ th it oO 
come forward aS pauperis & 
t own 


appeal to t| a seu rs for th 


butions, he knew not wh | 3 
: 
Gisposea to Qo LOW \ 
fellow Christians, thou h of a ( 
denomination; but when it 
that the Church had ample ol 


maintain its own establishment, it wa Ch 
much to expect that those who had their ]s 
own places of wi rship to uy ld, should 
pay towards the maintenance of chureh ould be allow 
to which they did not belong. if} coll- if 
plaints of the hon. Gentleman against the || ye subjected to 

Ministers who b stepped forward as they | ad tor ury | 


a? 

mediators between the dissenters and the | to un. Lie. ; was 
members of the Church, with a view io do the | yin t { t 
justice, if possible, between t m, were ) { Vy wel na ¢ tstate of « 


most ungenerous. He had seen nothing | and it was the dutv of the Government to 
in the conduct of the noble Lord which j adapt the laws to the circumstances of the 


had ever nad On i Chic | i 

of the Chureh, while, ¢ 
\ 
y 
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time ff was not intended that one single 

shi ul! pe injured by the present 

measure; but he would aflirm, that the 

present [¢ s had very often been im 

properly mad na that an oucnt 

to | ] tituted with aview to ascertain 
171 

whi the any Wpit revent couid ve } 

alised for t purposes contemplate 1 Dy 

tlic ( nl nt. belre \ d, that the 

i sul ) 1 con 

viction on the part of those hon. ‘\iem- 


bers who to pres ‘nt motion 
the Churc 
Wh and 
thereby 

members 


yrtunitv to the 


rescuins it 
from the stigma now fixed upon it by thx 


system of extortion pursued towards thos 
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pastoral superintendence. The hon, 
leman rested assured that his right 
‘riend was one of those who had 


never taken any measures to reinedy the 


} 


evils which previously existed the 


Church. However, he would not on this 
oceasion enter into a contest with the hon. 
Gentleman upon that part of his state- 
peech which the hon. Gen- 
livered, appeared to him to 


inent ihe s 


Hadad a¢ 


have no bearing upon the subject before 
‘the House, and he should therefore rather 


address himself to the observations of the 
ypened this debate. The 
question with which they bad to deal was, 


las the noble I ord had stated, whether it 


were hasiars that a committee should be 
d to inquire into the management 


who did not belong to it. Let that bejo sroperty ; and whether, if such 
n end would at once be put t jan inquiry were to take place, the surplus 

rt-burnin J u which | revenues which might be derived from it, 

tween the dissenters d the !ought to be applied to the relizious in- 

Church, to the real detriment | struction of tl people, or to other public 

iC {purposes. In urging his views of this 

uy bserved, that whether | question upon the House, the noble Lord 

rentleman and his Friends, or | had commenced his speech by an attempt 

who entertained v1 ter- | to defend the Ministers :pon whom he 

him and them, re the truest | said the general i — ition had been cast 

h rch w: on lof their having a disposition to invade the 

aud n Int i to ¢ cr uj } it 1 ne} property of the ( hurch, and to Be pro- 
upon which it w 1p it either priate us revenues. The noble Lord 
he or the hon. Gentleman could arrive | stated, and stated truly, that that was the 
a just and similar opinion; but he did / general imputation cast upon the Govern- 
claim the right to enter n Opinion i ment thre eel the country. In making 
to the force of t re nts of th 1. | that adm n, he quite concurred with 
Gentleman, and with ct to som fj the noble Lord, that he had stated what 
them he \ x10uUS to rer ai OD- is the eencral feeling; and if he were 
ervations to 1 Hous in the first} asked whether he considered that that 
place, he thought it was not quite con r was a correct one, he could not 
sistent in the hon. Gentleman to expect | deny that there was in it a great deal of 


that the Tlouse would accede to his 


nion upon this subject, when he had shown } 


himself to be ines uninformed of a fact 
which must be within the knowledee of 
every other Member in the House. ‘The 
Tflou ould ba dly concur with the non, 
Gentleman in the a rtion that his right 
hon. Friend (Sir Robert Peel) had, when 
in office, forborne to adopt measures fi 

curing the evils ng from the unequal 
distribution of eecl tical revenues, be- 
Cal would re lect that his 
rig 1 was the minister to pro 
pose that a commission should be ap- 
pointed spe ially to inquire into the 
ecclesiastical revenues, with a view to 
remedy those enormous ¢ vils which pre- 


val ed in the country, ha 
tution of the people of spiritual instruction 


| 
| 
| 


truth. The manner in which the noble 
lord was dealing with the property of the 
Church, was well calculated to create an 
im pre that he did not view that pro- 
perty as being in its nature strictly con- 
fined to the purposes for which it was 
originally intended; namely, ecclesi« 
astical igi S, according to the wants 
f the Church, The argument by which 
the noble Lord defended himself against 
what he thus stated to be the general and 
popular feeling, was this: he first detailed 
the gross amount of the revenues of the 
Church, and then stated, that the Govern- 
ment had afforded protection to that 
portion of Church property consisting of 
tithes, by commuting tithes into a rent- 
charge ; that they had secured adequate 


incomes to the bishops ; and that no mea- 


3 ( en 
| 
| 
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sure which they intended 
calculated to diminish thi 
of the income of the Ch 
showing, that the objcct 
was the maintenance ol 
come of the Church, the 


ecived, that he had satisfac 


himself and his colleagues 
of having the disposition 
property. He 

other hand say, 


} 1 
would, 


that the 


pres ne amount 


to pursue, Was | 
} 


urch. By tl 


of the Ministers | 


the pre nt in- | ¢ 


} 
noble Lord con 
toruly defended 
from the charge 
to invade th 
owever, on th 


object of tl 


noble Lord’s measure was to prevent the 


possibility of making any 
Church property for th 
Church ; that in all time 


Improvenn ht 
benetit of t] 


to come, 


ever might be the improvements in other 
species of property, or howev re; 
might be the want of religious instructi 
by the growth of the population and the 
increase of knowledge, there should 
theless, be no power for improvit pros 
perty of the Church, and of inci 

the means of affording religi Instruc- 
tion to the people, d further he w 
say, that the noble Lord, in propo 
such a meaure, and making such 


ration, sufficiently showed, 


sensible of the real ol 


Church property was 


and that by doing away 


that he wa 


yects for wh 


iy ral re 
with ti } - 


bility of increasing it by improvement 
| 


did as effectually inva 
the Church, and destroy 


if he had proposed to deal 


| 4 
Income which the 


possessed. [lis hon. Frien 


had adverted to the pz 


Church possessed in mines 


of Durham, and had 

pediments which would b 
way of its improvement, 
were not allowed to take 

increasing value of such 
property. What hope « 
tained, when this 
brought into full operat 


i 
( 


would be any means of pri 


ati tha distric 
pulation of that district 


barbarised and uncivilized for want 


ligious instruction. He 


know what would have been the 


of this country now, if p 
had acted upon a scheme 
low proposed by the no 


noble Lord, in the course 


adverted to the re of 
Queen Elizabeth. If the 


day had come forward and said, “ I am 


friend of the Established 


Church a 


meast 


the pr ) i 

ils u efulness 
with the actual 
t thi 


e thrown in th 
the Church | 


c 


advantage of the | 


a descriptio 


sould ve enter= | 
ire should be 
ion, that there 
venting }) 

i 


4 


from becomu 


re-} 

should like toj 

revious ininiste 


» 
- 


} 
ble Lord. The 


Lienry 


minister of that 


Church—] «ill 


} | 
present possesses —think not that | for a 
moment to lessen that amount; no 
| f te | vel | that 
S ) that it now 
Li} thou by Ul DY they had 
) { t} lle 
1O l Ol KING trom the hovuit 
1. But, supy x this language to 
: 
| | uch a minister, what, 
<, would have been the situa- 
t 1, of this country t th pres nt mo- 
lent Why, in id of havine to de plore 
had, t it th were towns and 
Cl , COUNLICS aha In Which the 
a deheclency rcligious instruc- 
pl yalicd, LOeY have 
1 4 
ad to iat ucnout tl whole 
oO! iT Dritain, there were no adequate 
} } 
if viding any Kind Of reiigious 
ul - and that this countrv, instead 
Vhat he was hapy Vih belleving 
f the best-conducted coun- 
} 
t| d, would have held a far 
no nations of the 
l 1 hay 1 found in that 
\ ih a W s whicl 
¢ cq e of the ab- 
e ol i} spirit al ti tion of the 
| | but \ IS all that tl lit ble 
i i pro} l do with the property of 
i 
1 
t Chureh? No. ‘the noble Lord might 
{] rl t was maintaining its 
lie ia { 1G Sui 
if Lhe present measure 
ll ived of converting the 
tal nt tl n ld rs 
Of rent-c! 1 estates they 
\ nt | ( Lin 
} lL, | nosed 
i 
nea to be at 
ii \ Sy that 
Cicl n future, mstead ¢ f | Ine ter- 
I ral poss Ors, Snouid be the mere 
holders of a rent-charge issuing out of 
th tes their OWn property. 
i. | 
il d tl nol Lord would mate- 
rl hangve th curity of that property. 
hon. Member for Kilkenny had said, 
its { had aright to object to 
Dp uey out of his own estate, which 
was t ) made applicavie to religious 
ul which he did not al prove of. If 
j ] 
tt \reument \ foun ed, he would 
kK tb hon. Gent] man, SuUpPpOosIne a 
dissent to be the partv by whom this 
‘ } 
rent-chare was to b paid, whether he 
thoueht that such a rent- ‘would not 
be considered a greater grievance than the 
petty charge now imposed upon him in the 


fort 


amount which it at 


nof church-rates? In the first place, 
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thei, ti Liat thie ) j noi pla thr 

was, by the present measure, inv yr settle first th nestion Of appro 
Church property, inasmuch as he d i} which lis} bly necessary, 

the Church of all future increase of t! cord to the nol Lord’s own views, t 
property, by its gradual improvement; the final lement of this qi 1, and 
and, in the next place, he invaded it th ent in the inquiry, 1 

by diminishing its security and altering Cc ittee, it through the ordinai 
its character. t was for th rei hanne if the i ble advisers of th 
sons that lic hould now meet, as he Crown, as tothe | t mode in which t 
had met before, the motion of th urph hould b ppropriated 2 Wha 
Lord, with a direct negative. Hethoueht, must be the necessary ct jitence of 

as a genel vl prineiple that ani juiry by inquiry Cammitt \ t were t 

a Committee of t t House was not tl facts t yuired int and hat wer 
mode in which a question of this the 1 I h the ble Lord 
tion ought to be dealt with. The ne rounded his application for such a tri 
Lord had told the Llouse- ind he « ireiy { YB Lho t the first re n whieh 
agreed with | -that the facts brought the noble Lord had stated was, that his 
under consideration last year by t! - right hon. Friend near him (Sir R. Peel 
tion of the right hon. Gentleman, tl had:disputed t correctness of certain 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, ough calculations made as to the value of rever- 
least, to be ascertained before any further. ston ho itler nthe 
proceeding was taken. uit Char | of » Exch To clear 
with the noble Lord, that the consequenc ul oubt it it, was neces~ 
of the proceeding of the Government had It id, to ay it a Committes 
been, to produc e considei rDi¢ i fu: ion Wh or whom id I rie Lord nean 
with regard to this species of property, » eonstit: Lis mittee? Was it to 
and to injure the interest of e composed ior wranglers, men 
well as of the lessee. etlect w lt lations of annuities, 
interrupt the regular progress of the nego lidhen should lude those 
tiations relative to Church 7 to | only whom | med dis} 1 to nomi: 
the amount of many ‘hundreds a \ | sf the last Session? Did 
and to alarm thos ho had Into think tl n of sixteen Gen- 
engagements and settlements. Not kuow- | tlemen otf et C ttee as to the 
ing the changes of all sort hich could | « yf arith tical cal tion 
not be anticipated, and which were | vy | could add to the v: ) itcments mac 
to occur, it was not wonderful that they hat House? }$ ly the bie Lord 
should fear, that the security of their pro- | w ty that a Committee of 
perty would not be advanced by 1 Vi that Hou uzht to be appointed simply 
lation of agreements w 1 \ ukely t for the pur} of ining the accuracy 
occur. He agreed with the noble Lord calculations, and saying whether or not 
that this question o be settled: | reversions were of a certain value. But 
but was it likely to b tisfactorily deter- | another important object was, to ascertain 
mined by the appointment ofa Committee? | the coubtful point, whether the bishops 


Lord had _ said, 
not enter into the q 


The noble 


uestion Ol 


tion. Oh, no, that was « pen to the con- 
sideration of the Committee; “ and if,’ 
said the noble Lord (and he perfectly 
agreed with that opinion), ‘* after th 
Committee shall have reported, the Hous 
of Commons continues perpetually debat- 


ing the question of ap; 
coming to any decision, it will prove fatal 
to the interests of the country.” 
then, was the obvious course of pri 

ing? If the differences with regard to 
appropriation must be ultimately set 
in order to ensure the tranquillity or the 
interests of the parties concerned, was 


ropriation, withou 


would } 


shoul i be We d 1O tare five or seven pel 
eent., which the parties paid to them fot 
renewal, But even if Committee, when 
formed, should le to clear up the 
doubt as to the value of annuities, and to 
report the facts relating to the question 
(which any ma vith ordinary ability, 
who was willin yr to ta the trouble might 
solve sto wl th rnve or six per cé nt, 
W taken on fines, these were questions 
with which that House had now nothing 
to do. When the right hon. Gentleman, 


the Exchequer, came 
forward, and wanted 250,000/, last year 
for church-rates, it was important to know 
whether his calculations were accurate or 


rit 


Church Lea 


but 


the better manaren 


the question now wa iO}; Lapp tl 


y | } y 
and prope rly, througcn eans Ol i was t 


mittee. [It had ceased to bet un lvant 


calculation, and it had now beco con But vw his thes not] 


question of principie, whether, 
pointment of a Committ n inqui the | lary ication of tl 


this kind would be best cond by sh wae if 


noble Lord had al » told them, tha 


necessary to go into Committ bEcauss t th in pre 


A 


dealing with Chureh property in a m tion 


could not agree in the opinion, if | i , 1 that 5 1ng 
ment had interposed to giv iet | must, whil 
the restraints of the law, when f continu Hes s deli- 
convenient to the party p essul | ael i 
property, and this after it ha een i vied i WHICH 


} 
} 


‘ 
wied—he conid not, he repeated, I a 


arrange 


agreements 


order tnat the pro ty itseif mig \ 7 f the pro- 


improved. he two kn iS 


stood exactly on the san prin » And | of a 


he never could believe, tha 


gave the property of the Church n t the easurte 
lities which it had atford to p! | iW t ( to 
perty, that an inquiry ought the: vd vered. Bat 
be made by Committee, in whi y (Coy t shi that task: 
that property which was th ibjec courare to 


former legislation, 
description must be ind ad into, Committ ind trusting 
those transactions brought to helt whi to a ute ents to see whether 
with respect to private property, ha tion ingu 
hitherto been held sacred, and which nevei s, micht | ich as to 


would, he hoped, be brought under t Y { 1 afterwards to tak lvantage 
cognizance of Parliament. But ano Of it, HH KD periectly wv ihat toa 
ground for this inquiry, stated by the noble} Com: istituted by the noble Lord’ 
Lord was, the great misappropriation of | ré men , 3 red plan micht 


the large income which the d iS al uD ! id i Si 
prebends of Durham derived from that it t this was cloak for 
The noble Lord told them, that laree fine; no t under the ithority which 


were received on the renewal « on sibuity. 
and that these were not applied to tl i Lord sincerely believed 
religious instruction of the people. Now,/! that the inquiry which he had s! ied 
whether that were the case o1 not, he wa u yuld ¢ roughly gone into, he 


not prepared todetermine; but, if he were | would him, that so far from settling 

to believe the statement made by his hon. ( juestion this year, thal ni _om- 

Friend the Member for Durham, who spoke } mitt must continue t t for many 

after the noble Lord, he shoul 

if there was any one see more than another | without leading to anything but danger 


in which the income of the prelates had | and contusion, The noble Lord admitted 


d say, that} years to com 


ct 4 
in the view that th: Interference raed Ol}. tei th 1OvI Lord 
any ground whatever for instituting ik 
inquiry as to. the cumstat nder| af ¢ n 1tot Churen 
Of L hi i i 
1 
they were like oth icts a ti i it way it fs 
property entaus we broken, dia lated Let them 

t,on 

aut 
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that the commission of which he was a} that point were well known and remained 


Member did not think it right to enter 
into the — of Chureh leases, and 
for that reason the Committce now ap- 
pointed would have to investigate what 


were the advantages and disadvantages of 


Church property, with a view of deriving 
increased means to assist the Established 
Chureh in the quarters in which it was 
found most deficient. ‘The noble Lord 
thoucht the Commission unit for the con 
sideration of such topics, as an inquiry 
into private concerns, and was unwilling 
to impose on it so invidiousatask. What, 
then, was the Committee to inquire int 
matters which considered of too 
invidious a character to 

the Commission? Were they to have 
dragged before the Committee those pri- 
vate concerns which the noble Lord re- 
fused to allow to be investigated by a 
Commission of which he was a member, tn 
common with several prelates ? The noble 
Lord had entered into a discussion of the 
question which had 
in the last Session, as to how far the | 
perty of the — not previously in 
existence, might be applied to those pur- 
poses to which it was considered expe- 
dient to devote it. He would not now 
enter into the consideration of that sub 


were 


be submitted to 


been much debated 


back to the early periods of the history of 
Church property, and they would see, that 
tithes were originally as much the pro- 
perty of the corporation to which 
belonged as any other species of private 
property ; and after restrictions had been 
imposed by Parliame ntary enactments, 
first on the property of the Church, and 
next on that of the Crown, to prevent 
dilapidations to the injury of the suc- 


they 


cessor, 
Lord, when he discovered that these re- 
strictions prevented improvement, to claim 
aright to the surplus which might result 
from this course of Parliamentary inter- 
ference and injustice being discontinued. 
He would not detain the House by further 
arguing against a Committee. He should 
only offer a few observations as to the 
second motion, which referred to the appro- 
priation of the surplus which might ulti- 
mately result from the improved manage- 
ment of this property. He did not think 


it necessary on that occasion to discuss 
the question whether ecclesiastical pro- 
perty ought to be devoted to the general 
His opinions on 


purposes of the State. 


it was not competent to the noble | 


unaltered ; but this he thought, that every 
man in the House who ever 
on this subject admitted, that if there 
were demands on the Pp art of the Chureh 
itself, they ought in the first instance to 
be Tle Lord, 
then, he were determined to un 
the Seedle of an Inquiry, at least let the 
defined in which the money 
ind let it be 
led to the uses of the Chureh, 
eed of li. 


Lord’s resolutions, though they 


addre d it 


asked the noble 


cle rtake 


pier to stand inn 
The 
entered into a varicty of other topics, en- 
tirely omitted any inter- 
ests of the country at large in the appro- 
priation of religious instruction to the 
people. Ife asked the noble Lord whe- 
ther he had forgotten the statements 
which he himself made with respect to the 
wants and necessities of the people 2? He 
into details, but he would 


reference to the 


would 
show the Llouse, from the noble 
own statement, what were the religious 
ties of the country. It appeared 
that in one diocese there were four pa- 
rishes, with a population of 166,000 souls, 


not go 
Lord’s 


necess! 


for the eare of which there were only 11 
clergymen, and in which there was church 


; accommodation for little more than 8 VOU 


ject; but he begged the House to look | 


| 


persons In another diocese, in 24 pa- 
rishes, containing a populs ition of 730,000 
there were but 45 clergymen, and church 
accommodation for only 60,000. In a 
third diocese, 9 parishes, with a population 
amounting to 230,000, had only 19 cler- 
gymen, and was provided with church 
accommodation for only 27,000, making 
a total in only three dioceses of 37 pa- 
rishes containing 1,200,000 persons, in 
which not one-tenth of the population was 
provided with Church accommodation, 
and in which there were but 75 clergymen 
of the Established Church. Here, then, 
was but one instructor to every 17,000 of 
the population, and he would ask, how it 
was possible under these circumstances to 
exercise that pastoral care and superin- 
tendence which formed an essential part 
of the system of religious instruction 
pursued by the Church of England. If, 
then, when they were told, that even with 
all the exertions of the dissenters, who were 
labouring in one common field with the 
Church to rescue the population from 
ignorance and vice, six or seven-tenths of 
the people were destitute of religious 
instruction, surely there was not a man in 
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the country who would not say, that these | which the property of the Church should 
urgent wants of the country must be]! be applied, if by an Improved method 
supplied. The hon. Member for Kilkenny | of managing its property | ny increase of 


had said, that to provide for the spiritual) revenue might be obtained. 


wants of the people was all very well, but Mr. Ti. Beans said, that the right hon. 
the getting rid of Church-rates was a pre- | Gentleman who had just sat down seemed 


emiment point, because the payment ol to have forgotten \ t was the real object 


chureh-rates by the dissenters w of inquiry. That object was, to obtain 
srievance of which they had a right to} such inf it is Vv 1 enable the 


complain. But was it possible that the | Tl to fran some measure for the 


noble Lord could hesitate when called on} more advantageous ISil f Church 
to make his electi n between relleving the land It ab Inquiry tliat 
dissenters from a payment of 30 tS t could be promoted. The 
a-year, and providing a million of the; right! van pretended to wish 
population with the means of religious) for su rect, a till he opposed 
instruction ‘This’ w t| preferen juin \ Was com- 
which the noble Lord was called upon to} pleted the | rty could | ipplied to 
show. The hon. Member for Will the ] ( England, 
could not say, that the amount annually | or perhaps of any ot Chureh. He cer- 
paid by the Dissenters, in Church-rates | t ueht t most rational mode 
exceeded 50 and. the oble Lord first tl pro- 


people were without the means of religt rhe n. Gentleman ob- 
instruction. He would say, then, that} ] don the grounds that t property 


without any feeling of hostility against | vested in the Bishops was their own. He 
the dissenters, he could not consent toj| did not kuow whether the right hon. Gen- 
apply the property of the Church to the} Uemen meant to assert that they had the 
purpose of relieving them from a payment | power to dispose of it. If they had such 
which the state called upon them to} right he hoped it would be made to assist 
make, while by applying it in another di- | the welfare of the Church. Ve thought 


rection he could insure for so large a body of | this inquiry was very desirable on many 
the population the knowledge of religious | points. In Durham the Church was sup- 


truth, and the practice of a virtuous life. | posed to have enormous property, and as 
He maintained, that the House had no} there were many misapprehensions  re- 
right to apply Chureh property in any | specting it, it was right that the public 
other manner. 11 


dressing a House in which many of its | lieved, that the Dean and Chapter did not 


Members dissented from the Church of /1 vi ith of the incor this in- 
England; but he appealed to them with | y woul t them right. Some Gen- 
as much confidence as others when he] tlemen it call the su rters of this 
addressed them on behalf of a population | tion enemies of the Church—-he denied 
so lamentably deficient in the means of} that they were. If he had only entered 


obtaining religious instruction, and he was | the House wl the Member for North 


sure that, however much they might desire |} Durham was speaking, and had not 


to be relieved from a payment of which | known at what side he stood, he should 
they did not approve, they would rath | have thou 1@ was making a speech in 
live in the midst of a people adequately | sup] {the inquiry, and for the alter- 


provided with religious instruction, even | ation of the manner of leasing the Church 
thouzh that instruction were aflorded by | property. He would trouble the House 
ministers of the Church of England. Hel with a fe details as to the manner in 
should certainly, in the first instance, vote | which leases of collieries were affected by 
for the amendment propesed by his hon | the Dean and Chapter. The mines were 
Friend (Mr. Liddell), and against the ap- | let at 1017. a-year, the applicant paid a fine 
pointment of a Committee; and if that 

part of his hon. Friend’s Amendment } 


i I 
hand by renewing the fine at the end of 
were unfortunately lost, he should then |seven years, he could geet a lease for 


certainly vote for that second part of his | tw one years. ‘Thus, in seven years 


hon. Friend’s resolution, which called on | what had he paid? In seven years 157/. 


the House to define strictly the manner in| for a property which he believed was 


f 

i 
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well worth 100/. a-year. Thus 
lost nearly 7007. He did not 
country was 
this mode of leasing. He did not think 
it conducive 
increase of the r 


the Church 
think the 
suflicien acqu inted with 
to the glory of God or the 


Church. 


But this was a part of the subject he 
would not pursue farther. Ie believed 
hat the Dean and Chapter o irham had 
done 1 ore it deal of rood; that th vb ] 
raised the stipends of many M ters, an 
built é€vel | church i 
also i y rene us 

thine alienati from 

100.001 W h of \ 

pose Ol il an \ 
city. He wished | t 


had mat it a pen oa Fey 

pe rmitted all men to attend ! urcs al 
though none but churchmen could obtain 
degrees. He would suppe he 3 ion 
with great pleasure ; he thought it wa 
one that would be execeeding!v useful to 


this country. 
Sir 7?. Inglis said, that the hon. Me 
for Kilkenny—to whom, as his 


on such subjects, he would, with permission 


LOpponent 


of the hon. Member for North Derbyshire | 


(Mr. Evans), first advert—had observed, 


that if any one had entered the Hous 
during the speech of the hon. Member fon 
North Durham he would have supposed 
that the intention of her Majesty’s Minis- 
ters was to rob the Uhure! row, he 
would tell those hon. Members who | 
entered the | se sin th n. Men 
io Ni th a ( 
tendency of hi bservation is f 
tha thic ( id jul 
pl Perry ni it ( Cl 
that thev we ted ti } 
cxpens from i l 1] ol 
property ; and tl they w isturbed 
the exereise ol their rignts itinual 
agitation of this q 1 th 
| 
uations Tor the renew ) ast Wilicn 
would have n concluded lone before this 
time, bad { bin que Sus ided 
and to prove also, that great spiritual ¢ 
titution existed in the coun which h 
represented, ana Which the o 
resided. He did not d hat | { 
Friend who introduced ¢] ect had 
tated, tl t howeve G 
vernment might bay ceal 
the form inl wl t! 1 \ l 
there was a general feeling in th \ 
that the qu thy } nor 
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| 


;cecaed to a 


f 
; trom an improved 
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decide was, whether a portion of the pro- 
perty now belonging to the Church should 
be diverted from the objects to which it had 
been appropriated by the Church. The 
1 


hon. Member for North Derbvshire had 
said, they ought first to consider what was 


they 
»ait. But he would 


re Was a primary question 


value of thi property before pro- 


propriate 
} 


Submit, that the 


to which the hon. Member had not given a 
la in er——namely what nigoat 
I ui to meddle ith it at all if it 
} 
pul ropert th emb r 
‘ 2 
r WK it ed, th simple 
] W i ( 1 i 
ut h he La 
\ property \ Vhich the tate ha 
1 wad nasmuch the state 
1d nO M01 ven it to the Church than it 
had given to the hon. Member for Kilkenny 
re property he nad amas ed, then he 
1 they had no more right to inves 
timate its condition or management than 
bad 4 
it had quire the 
| 
f the hon. Memb Tr} ad 
ed distinctly, that his own wish would 


the property resulting 
administration of eccle- 
to the redemption of 
Now, he put it to his noble 
_ whether, if he obtained the Com 
for which he had asked, he would 
ty good care, in naming the 
Committee, that the majority of it should 


oe, to approprl1ate 
Xe, appro} 


al revenues 


take pret 


. person ho vere lo 1 to noel} 
cou t OL persons Were picaeeda Tos ich 
1 apy riation of the expected urplus as 

esired (Therefore, he trusted 
ton hon. Member would v tor thi 


t prepared to accede 


omimitt wi was 
to such a conclusion as that to which he 
re the Committee nominated by the 
d would arrive. He knew it was 
0} it say, \\ 
i; want onlv to inquire, we do not vish at 
uli TO ple eCanv one, we only ish to know 
| the ex amount 1 nature of the pro- 
that the nobie Lord w Invited them to 
thi quiry had h prejudged the 
issue, | r what his own individual 
pret e would be ; having, at the same 
time, the pow of giving effect to it by 
1 
i tinge th Widuais Who should 
| conduet ng He believed, how- 
} 11 
lever, the noble Lord would be very willing 
the Gecwioi to t SsuSpel ded, not 
| 1 
im kK W { r for stx months onlv, but 
\ ! an did not think the sun- 


position an uncharitable one, when 
} June, 


th of 


meeting ¢ 
mnou 
tl col 
{ 
Of 
not likely 
protrac 
14 
Al t 
rl 
4 Le \ 


were s 
throu 


adduced 1 


pe riy 
in r¢ 


them to r 
the ot I’. 
Lhe | } 
l 
1 
al 
( ( 
} 
enta 
bu 


of the 
sts W 


ee 
at 


thy ay 

had fi 

powell 

trieny 


hts 


- 
4 
li 
¢ 
il Lit 
1 +] 
if 
} 
t 
ea to 
roperty 
l 
\ 
l 
i 
t 
I { ( 
} ty 
tl. 
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1837, the noble Lord had found an O} - | I i@ juture;3 t why punish inno- : 
tunity of taking the e I ! re n ispected, 
this question, 21 at nent r Li ill CCl \ Ldimit. 
assembled, he believed, ive | { ar that a great 
the present S ion i ted url 
Lin the m t 
T lo | 
i 
4 
ficld of the pr 
could be conclud ( 
portion of 
did not tl 
would investi rs 
kers’ bills of the pr sot UD 
as the hon. Mem! rth i) 4 
expected, but t 
two tlie : 
emm which the noble Lord that q 
to the nght of pr Establis 
| | | present possessors of cathed ) wish for m 3 
mud appiy with quite as mu pos i 
force to any other species of hfe te upp 
He ad tted there wa IN 
tween and Jaw } ( 
tween \ i } i | 
t! 
Wii 
ho L l i 
4 
bishops 
Quai ¢ ik r; 
he (Su ! ] { } 
nd w 
thelr rity i 
been erected i 
the nebie Lord “ ( g 3 
form) } } t 
thfully d 
which t! racy and inform- 
1! 
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ticularly from the information furnished to 
the House respecting the county of Lan- 
he was convinced the lr 


raster, on. Member 
was greatly in error, and that so far from 
being equal in mnmber to the churchmen, 
the dissenters, including even pe who 


e Wes. 


One= 


did not wish to be so considered, 

leyan Methodists, did not amount 
seventh part of the is ilation, 
the largest proportion consistent with 
No man, he was sure, ‘ 
nary acquaintance with 
England would say, that they 


to 
allowing 
truth. 
sed of an 


amounted to 
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one-half. Before he sat down, he must 
beg the noble Lord to cons ‘der how mucl 
more might have been done by a different 
application of his principle in respect to | 
Church propecty. If had given the 
proprietors of Church pr ty, whethe 


bishops, or deans and chapters, the 
of managirg their seenene on more | 


iberal 


terms than at present, the result wo 
have been more advantageous than could be 
expected from the proposition of ape 


Lord. The principle whicl tthe noble Lord 
had evoked—the principle of interfering 
with property against the hold which 
no allegations were brought—would apply, 
and with increased effect, wherever there 
were allegations made. ‘The noble Lord 
would have the same grounds as those now 


ers of 


alleged for taking into his hands all the we 


poration property in England. The noble 
Lord could not apply this principle to 
class of property without exp 
larly dealt with. He curred 


one 


sing eV 


hon. Member for North Di vie in the ar- 
guments he had used in answer to the nob 


Lord ; he cone 


surred also in the 


the propositions now before th ouse, 
which, if he and his Friends should havi 
the misfortune to be beaten on the first, 
would go to appropriate the improved 
value of this property, if any, to the pur- 
poses of spiritual instruction ; and he sup- 


did not pledge thee 
ution 


that 


ported because It 
House to any particular mode of distrib 
of the surplus—because it did not state, 


the administrators of that surplus should be 
this new Commission. Objecting, as he 
did, tothe appointment of a new Commis- 
sion, “ could not have consented to intrust 
to it the power of dealing with and adminis- 


tering the property of the Church - and as 
that second proposition did not propose to 
take the property of the Church out of the 
hands of its present masters, he 
most cordial concurrence. If might 

he must express his hope that no hon. 


wave | 


he 


Say 


ry | 


it his | 
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a who did not concur with the 
noble Lord’s plan for the dis ‘posal of Church 
property would be induced to give his vote 
in support of the present motion, notwith- 
in ; it went only 


stanaing that, ippearance, 


to Institute an ing ry on the subject. Let 
no man d e himself into the belief that 
tn Committee nominated by the noble 
‘ 
Lord would be a Committee for any other 
purpose than that the noble Li ord had in 
view, to take away its property from th¢ 
Chureh roperty bet 
, i* 
been applied for t h 
PCOPUC, and to 
nded  proprictors nk ] 
} 1° 
| say, this change was not desired by 
the landed proprietors of England, becaus 
there never was such a display of ri; 
teen na attachment to religion as was 
munifested last year, tho peti 
mea the ] hot » be lie ved irom 
tar but to con tinue tO pay it. Ne Ver 
hat 
hxc CLIC ved, the tory of 
bd 
England, had it been known, that the 
petitions for the ] nent of a tax were as 
| numerous as those against it. Believing, 


noble Lord 


not only, of the 


then, that the proposition of the 
was hostile to the security, 
property, but of what he considered still 
more essential, the stability and influence 
the Church, he should give his against 


of 
vote 


: cordially concurred with the 
hon. Member who had just 


thi 


sat down in 


ntiments which he had just expressed 


to the House, that the signatures of the 

petitioners id represent the opinions of 

those by whom they were affixed to the 

petitions; but, at the same time, there 

was another class of equal importance who 


ympl 
. 
WIth, 


ained that th y were not fairly dealt 
that their and the 


the country were not properly 


and interests 


interests of 


eared for. With regard to the remark 

which had fallen as to the state of eccle- 

siastic i] property, he was much surprised 

to find that any doubt should be enter- 


the subje 


tained on ‘t. No person who 
W acquainted e state of the 
county which he had the honour to repre- 
sent, could be ignorant of the fact that it 
laboured under very disadvantages 
on this subject of istical property, 
and there was no man, he was persuaded, 
who was not desirous that it should be 


as 


rreat 


ecclesi 


placed in a position by which justice could 
be obtained both to the lessors and the 
lessees. It was said,that no petitions had 


been presented on the subject, but he had 
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had the honour to present one f 


ham, praying the House to take int 


sideration the whole subject, the pet 
stating themselves to be followers 
doctrines of the Chur but all 
nothine would redound 1 { 
than that some aiteration shou 
in that | urticular. These } 
were placed in ap 
enable them to tak 1 just \ ( 
case, and then Opinion 
quence, entitled lo} re wel ti 
held their lands from e 
lords. In those lands, tl 
septennial fines per an | 
the amount out of : 
the amount of corn 1 

10d., and the amount of modus 
hay tithe 2/, 1l-4ts. while tl 
3s. Od, was elved 
rents of lands ls 1 titl G 
the annual ine whi wi 
the dean and chapter of the cathedral 
5, 6097, bes: Fa No person wv W t 
through the lands, situated in the parish 
of Billington, could avoid remarking t 
striking difference between th 
the farms and farm buildings there, in|” 
those which were held under lay | 
lords, and those held under the Chu: 
and he was fully prepared to say, tl 
would be infinitely more advantageous t 
the farmers, that th y should hold undera 
tenure different trom that under wl 
their lands were demised tot i t 
an alteration in the law in this ] 
would be advantageous both to t 
and lessees, for both par 
quently brought into collision wit! | 
other, in a manner highly unsat 
feelings of disresp et bel t 
in the minds of the less 1n 
those whom it was their duty to 
and obey. Ie knew that, in m 
stances,churchmen could not b d 
as bad landlords, but in many : 
sentiments such as he had des 
produced by th conduct. | 
written by Mr. Gregson to Lord Dung 
non, in reference to this subject, at 
referring to the Acts which had b pass . 
for imposing restrictions on the renewal of 
leases by ecclesiastical persons, he said, 

“To all this, I take it for granted, you will | I 
answer, that the Acts to which I refer 
were intended for the benetit of nk 
be it so, and in my opinion so wi | 
adjustment for the redemption of 
holds. I apprehend that no man of m 
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proof of the statement to which T have ju | « nsciantious grounds, but he had never 
t S$ fact was particularly reterrea | there or elsewhere said anything with re- 
1 upon Gentl in Pare|. | 
a5 ie : | spect to it which he had not felt it to be 
i whom nay est 1 
hast | his duty to his constituents to stat On 
of South SI nows very well that it falls | every ground, both of security to the es- 
etly within 1 ception [ have referred | Dlushment itself as well as of justice to the 
to. South Shields is near t uth of the | dissenters, he thought it essential, that the 
l'y ( ot finest rivers in | nd nd} pres nt system ol ir ne ch reh-rates 
‘ 
wit le, manutact hou be rot r Ol t Ips eX- 
iost every inch of commerce, under tl resent svstem wet 
on oO l ext W e of! 
most oppressive to mat \ conscien- 
| Vv, ns } } 
nd wi that tou trot nted tablishment. 
! 
hac |] n « of lat ] in tmstance of t Had ntiv come 
hold under the Church; fore, any | under his own knowledge. He held in 
man s1ro of con! ting h f with ¢ Dis | aqdana sunt of th expenses at- 
. 
the Sno omer ¢ ) tendi 1 that was made on the pro- 
a : | wus perty of a Meml fthe Soctety of Friends 
it Gateshead for t sum of 12s. 6d. duc 
for chureh-t wi 1 a cart was 


He did not mean to say, that the Church 


was a bad landlord: 


sertion that had been made on the opposits 
side, that leasehoid pre perty held under 


the Church, and renewable every seven 


years on a fine, was equivalent 
rate, that the 


Ile wasconvineed, at any 


but he denied the as- | 


people of Durham could not be convinced 


that such was the case. The fact, 
ever, was, that the nature and amount of 
the fine levied varied very much, and in 
many instances within his own knowledg: 
had greatly increased within the last few 
years, It was contrary to common sense 


to suppose, that men would lay out their! 


money in improving land when they had 
not a permanent or, at least, a long interest 
init. With reference to this subject he 
would read a further extract from the 
letter he had just quoted :— 


“ But let any one go through the country 
eenerally, and he will soon t the leas 
lands are very far short of t in f sim] 
in respec ) every Improve nt, and it must 
nevit y ve SO A m<¢ ely to mM} \ 
I 1 improvements Whilst tl r 
| 
tere i { bes Vil ( 


fines for renewals? [have no doubt, however, 


that persons interested in the continuance of 


the present system will be found to come for- 
ward and state it to be their belief that the 


} 


it could be under any change of management: 
nor is it to be wondered at that such persons 


his narrow view of the question.” 


him credit for not wishing to brine forward 
the statements which he had felt it his 


rty is as benefici lly empioyed as ! 


duty to make on this subject from anything | 


like sectarian views. With regard to the 


establishment. he dissented from it. on 


| questions before the 


|lessors and the lessees of this property, 
He trusted, that the House would give | he 


read the details as they were specified in 
| 
the Dill OF CC 
Ua i 110 O 
} 
Churel i ( 
( t of ( 
| ant ot 
ha 
1 
herates. 1 i! 
(ost of summor order, 


1 

and service of summons 

and order - Bf 
Levyin y distress in 


( ses und ISSESS n 


Stamp for ditto - ) 7 
A uctiones *sexp 
i 
veruisements, & nd 
expen fsa 14 
—— 
B tor nto Mr. Oliver 


The continuanee of such a state of 
things must ne 
considerable exciteme nf, al pr Mluce a 
degree of animosity and il will which every 
sincere Christian must deeply deplore. Ile 


trusted, that the House would have 


rare 
to the peace of Ut 


| 
ie country, and would 
consent to the inquiry whic | 


h was propose: 
by the noble Lord, with a view to the 
inter st of both the 


rerulation of the 


and that the result would be the 
rid of the evils which were now ex- 
perience 

Sir Robert Peel said, that there was two 


House, and although 


if might be nece ssaryv to take division on 


l 
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both these questions, it was expedient that | tl 


the first should be dispos | of before tl! ey 
involved themselves in the decision on the 
second. |] 

most convenient course, and also, that 


would coineide with th neral feeling of 


the House, he should proceed to discuss t 
two propositions involved in that ont 
debate. The first proposition was, that 
a Nt lect Committe: f the House of Con 
mons should b ippointed to 
whether by a better system of manag 

they € not give in increased valu { 
Church property; and supposing 


House to assent to this proposition, 
azree to the appointment of a Committ 
then they would hav to consid 


they would not attach to it the co-ordinate 


pre position, that if it sh Dp} that 
any improved value could be obt 

a better system Of managing hoy 

pe rty, the amout so obtait | shot ld 
devoted to supplyins the deficitenevy 
means of reli ; instruction and divi 
worship in connection with the ( 

He shi uld, howeve , resist tl » pl p sit 


for inquiry, as he was satisfied that 

could not le id fo any b nencial ¢ Sa 

factory result: but, if the House should 

assent to the proposition, he trusted that it 

would be convinced that both for the 
1 


interest of the people and for the satis 


faction of those attached to the Church | 


it was necessary to adopt the further 

roposition, that they should require 

pro} | 

that provision shou 
| 


any improved value given to the pro- 


perty of the Church sh uld 1 
strictly to spiritual purposes. Before they 


could come to a satisfactory conclusion 


on this point they must listen to the es 


dence that would be brought forv 
show that imperative demands existed f 
supplying increased means of accommoda 


tion and religious instruction In connec- 
tion with the Established Cl 
they were satisfied by the evidence so ad- 
duced that such a 

he was convinced, that they would not re- 
lieve themselves nor the landed property 
of the country—for that was the question 
—from the obligations under which the 
owners inherited their estates, or from the 
obligations under which the purchasers 
acquired their estates, when it was well 
known that such landed property at th 
time of inheritance or acquisition was 
liable to the support of the fabric of the 
Church. The question was not merely 


bsolute necessity existed 


nt1ous scrupi 
ited bv 
whether th 
t 
il rs ot thre 


{ hab 
+} 
l wh 
matter must 
to 
I 
s of Ut! mo- 
( | aft 
t S 
rst tin hat 
m t them 


ma proposi 

in end to the 

-rates, and in 

nw h sub- 


n of chureh-rates 


the ecclesiastical 


Or Oh any de- 


of ecclesiastical property, but 


upon itself the 


ie fabries of the 


tion was, that they 


ntious S¢ rupie S 


ikinge from them 


il KIng an 

{ nount ol 
to which the 

+} + 

$ nt, that 
mak t 


eve the conscien- 
rom this charge; but he 


community did not 


ite must. This 


by a large major- 


is carried by a 


the proposition was 


oned by the Ciove rnment. 


it Of relieving the const 
| dissenters, for a vers a 
the church-rates was 
me iters themselves 
eit landed property olf 
¢ 
| owners themselves being 
( urch of Englar should ved 
I t! cha of maintal 
( (‘hure! nd the bu 
the Church itself 1 
n s of th ) : 
n \ \ 1 the t 
wt OF thos who 
rit ‘ation was not tl : 
| | had had propositions 
( su t In the year ]854, the 
| : 
( yernms: ‘ presid over bv | 
Grey, but to which most of the present : 
e of nf Were if- 
, ma proposit to the House 
on th subject of church-rates. They ae 
t ht it ex lent t .. 
) { with a view of 
5 
j sent sy stem of ¢ ‘ 
licu of it they offered : 
stantially in principle vw if 
. 
was, not that the burd i=__ 
should be thrown 
‘ 
revenncs of Clash: 
expense of maintainny 
Church. The prop: 4 
of the dissenters by tii! 
the charge of church-rate 
accurate calculation ot 
) ( ae 
it thereof they shoul 
l'from tl nsolidated fund. Lord Al- 
th Hou of ¢ mmons, 
hat fornded } nNrinecipl if x 
) th W founded upon the princi ol 
1 Church Establishment, to which it was a 
essential that either the community or the a 
State should maintain tl fabrie of th ee 
Church. The noble Lord said, that he a 
tious dissenter { 2 
contended that if the 
bear this charge the S: 
proposition was carried 
. 
litv. He belicved it 
majority of 6; bt 
| afterwards q 
IFO 


8 
107, 


proposed 
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was the 
] 
advan 


sum that Lord Althorp 


‘e from the consolidated 


fund in lieu of these rates. Thus the pro- 
position was made and the system of 
levvine chureh-rates was condemned; 
and whatever might have been the oppo- 
sition to them before, it was greatly in- 
creased by the course taken by the Go- 
vernment, who took upon themselves to 
make a sul stantive proposition to put an 

nd to church-rates. After this plan was 
d, the rioht hon. the Chancelloi 
of the Exchequer, took upon himself to 
propose another mode of getting rid of 
them, and made a number of calculations 
respecting the value of Church property, 
with a view of showing, that by a ditlerent 


system of n ed value 


could be OVE n to it. 


management an improv 
The right hon. Gen- 
tleman did not then inquiry ; he 
did not call for the appointment of a Com- 
mittece to 1 quire int the sub 
mere llow 
existed between himself (Sir Robert Peel) 
and the Government as to the valuation 
being taken at twenty-five or thirty years’ 
purchase. This was also a matter which 
no Committee of inquiry was competent 
to settle satisfactorily ; but which any per- 
son accustomed to calculations could settle 
in avery short period. The right hon. 
oe brought forward his plan with- 
out stating, that there was the pretext for 
nae, aad in support of his proposition 
he endeavoured to satisfy himself 
House that he should gain by the improved 
management of ecclesiastical property a 
clear income of 255,0002., and that thus 
he should have 5,000J. to spare beyond 
the amount required in lieu of church- 
rates. Some fortuitous agency appeared 
to interfere in this matter, for wanting 
250,0001. a year, he came down to Par- 
liament and said, that he had found the 


call for 


O ject 


Sila 


and the 


means of getting 255,000/. a year. This 
plan was not only brought forward, but 


the resolution was agreed to by the House 
by a majority of twenty-three. Leave 
given to bring in the bill, founded on the 
resolution, the report of which was 
adopted by a very small majority ; but 
this subject was abandoned in that shape 


was 


by the Government. They then heard 
for the first time of the proposition to 
move for a Committee. Lord Althorp 
proposed that 250,0002. should be granted 
eae of the consolidated fund in lieu of 
church-rates, but the Chancellor of the 


Exchequer, imagining that he had found 
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on the | 
pretence that a difference | 


je sty’s 
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a mode of getting 255,000/. from the im- 
proved management of Church property, 
his plan was adopted by the Government, 
and could any man then say, that the ob- 


ject of this inquiry was not to. get 
a substitute for church-rates? Look 
at the proposition of the right hon. 
Gentleman, and contended for by him 
and by the rest of her Majesty’s 
Ministers, and although they had the 
disclaimer of the noble Lord of any in- 
tention on his part to bind Parliament to 
any specific measure by the present pro- 
po ition, the y ilso heard it distinctly 
stated, that the opinion of the Government 
on the subject remained unchanged; and 


after this, would any person say, that he 
did not believe, that the object of the noble 
Lord in his Committee of Inquiry was, to 
find a substitute for church-rates out of 
the property of the Chureh? Would 
those, then, who were adverse to removing 
this biden from the landed property of 
the country and throwing it on the Church 
—would those who reg rarded such a pro- 
position as being fraught with Injustice, 
allow a Committee of Inquiry which had 
this object in view? Would they, by 
appointing this Committee, excite such 
hopes in the minds of those who were 
unfriendly to the Church? And if, how- 
ever, they did succeed in showing, that 
they could realise 250,0007. a-year out of 


the improved management of Church 
property, would it not be urged, that the 


only way of removing the discontent of 
the dissenters was by devoting this 
amount asa substitute for church-rates. 
The noble Lord said, that in the next 
Session they must come to some settlement 
of this subject, as the matter could not 
be longer delayed; the question of 
propriation would become so great, that 
they must settle If such were the 


feelings of the noble Lord, how was it 


that this proposition for even a Committee 
of Inquiry was not og until the 3d of 
May. What possible reason could be 


assigned for not ocean ¢ the nomination 
of the Committee within a week after the 
meeting of Parliament in November last ? 
The Committee was appointed last year 
in July, but they did in reality nothing. 


The Parliament met again in November, 
and although the present system of 
church-rates had been condemned in 


to which her Ma- 
; Ministers were parties, although it 
had been since then twice condemned 


1834 by a resolution 
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why not, he would ask, with the view to] 
prevent discussion and_ ill-blood, allow | 
them an opportunity to shape a measure, | 
or to bring in a bill with all its details « | 
proceeding with the Inquiry befor | 
Select Committee. He did not bring any 
charge as to what were the intentions of | 
the noble Lord, for he dared to say, that | 
his intentions were pure; but if ever there 
was a proposition calculated to deceiv 
both parties, both dissenters aud church 
men, he was satisfied that this was. Th 
coronation was to take place on the 2st 
of June, and the proposition was not 
made till the 3d of May, and the noble 
Lord said, that the inconveniences of th 
present system were so great that they 
must be settled next Session. The nobl 
Lord must have some measures either in 
contemplation, or had adopted the prin 
sure in his mind, If 


ciple of some mea 


the noble Lord had adopted the princi 
of some measure, why not at once openly 
announce it. It was the duty of th 
Government not to remain passive, and 
let the battle r specting Chureh-rates | 


fought in every vestry-room in the cour 
try, and thus aggravate the evils whi 
had been so much complained of by him. 
If the noble Lord thought that the ques- 
tion must be settled next year, how was 
it that the Committee was not appointed 
until the 3d of May, when it was im; 
sible that it could, before the termination 
of the Session, make a satisfactory report 


or arrive at any result, when they would 
have to examine persons holding property 


under the Church from all parts of the 
king¢dom—from Durham, from Somerset- 
shire, and from Middlesex? But was th 
Committee to be left to its own unaided 
efforts without the assistance of Govern- 
ment? If her Majesty’s Ministers had 
no plan to propose and no principle to 
announce, and admitting, that 
must be settled next Session, was th 
not a conclusive reason for appointing the 
Committee at an earlier period? Tl 

noble Lord had announced, that th 
matter must be settled next year, but 

had laid down no principle to govern t 
inquiry of the Committee which he pro- | 
posed. It was absolutely necessary, 


i¢ 


however, if the House of Commons should 
allow the inquiry to be proceeded with, 
that it should have distinctly before it the | } 
principle which was to be acted upon on | 

the result of its proceedings being known. | 
His objection to inquiry, however, was, | 


that it was the ready ie 


from ditheulty, and 


Opinior or to ab ion t 
t! ht f nd thus | \ } i 
1 a hopeicss stat but s 
to th 1] { ft 
{ mitt ) | I ul | 
S| f Chure 
ip] 
that he meant tl t 
i s ol t ( 1) 
i 
e they t 
also th reas 
ttendan¢ r¢ 
! 
] ue fi ut Vin 
con iS serupi tel 
I 
was re that th \ ! ! SS 
: 
of | i 
f | id f 
‘ 
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11 
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it W uld qu { 
\ | If he w to 
lies onl ol of t 
Churen of th ( il ns, 
\ 1O W l I 1] i - 
i t, nan t 
Welz! to it t 
l + 
Lit i 
wert \ 
+ ] 
bi ( 
m t on th ubyect Vy ( I 
t S tures of M I I, Rus 
! 
the wan 1d t Ci ( rch 
1, 
On SuCiI Hevea 
] 
could not be any doubt on the subject. 
The hon. Meml| Kilkenny had 
} 11 
Cil Fea to il t cl 
+ 
utensil in the hands of the ¢ rvative 
If this were the cas , U i bad 
b moulded thers to s far re~ 
moved from those of bin 1 
bel he proceeded to tl i 
1 
illud ito, he lid’ Uk, 
Lord had stated, that h nstitu- 
] 
tea inquiry into ¢ esias is 
i 
the pury of removing a VIS) that 
xisted int stab ind Of Making 
an improved distribution of ecclesiastical 


] r 
revenue Oli sury 


might exist in one place, 


lus revenue that 


and making 


ana also er ted 
rovernment either to 1} to their own wy 
te 
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new appropriation in another—during the | induce them to abandon their reforms ; 


time that he and his Friends were in office. | and the legislature had now vo louver the 


Now this was a very ungracious obscrva- | highest and gravest authorities in support 
tion of the hon. Member, for all the mea- | of plans ot reformation. He would say, 
sures that the noble Lord had introduced | with respect to the Establishment, that 


respecting the Chureh bad been the result, | althou 


and had been founded on, the reports ot 


eh there had only been a lapse ot 
| 
| 
| 
| 


three or four years, that the Government 


the Commissioners appointed during his} was no longer able to make alterations 
administration. He appointed th 
mission in February, 1835, when 


at the head of the Government, for the 


} 


Com- | nor could they command the passing otf 


hose measures of reform with respect to 


he Church, and this was the reason fol 


purpose of inquiring into and considering | their seeking refuge by their moving to 
i 


the state of the several dioceses in England | refer the matter to a Select Committee. 
and Wales, with reference to the amount} He agreed that the ti had come when 


of their revenues and the more equal dis- | they might review the condition of the 


tribution of episcopal duties, and to the | Church, and they had a fair right to pro- 
prevention of the necessity of attaching by pose anew distribution of the revenues of 
commendam to bishoprics, benefices with | the Church; but be would at once tell the 
cure of souls—that the state of the several | noble Lord and his colleagzues that they 
eathedral and collecziate Churches in] were now no neer masters ol questuions 
England and Wales should be also taken | with respect to the Chureh. There was a 
into consideration, with a view to the sug- | powerful party in that House, and ther 
gestion of such measures as may render | was a party tn the Hor OF tly - ana. 
them most conducive to the efficiency of | above all, there was a party mot power- 
the Established Church; and that the best | ful than either, he meant public opinion, 
mode should be devised of providing for] which rallied round the Church in suffi- 
the cure of souls, with a special reference | cient strength to prevent the Establishment 


to the residence of the clergy in their re-| sutlcring. If the noble Lord did not think 


spective benefices. Thus was this Com- | so, why was he now content with merely 


directed to be made into the topics he had | once introduce the measure which was in 


| 
mission instituted, and its Inquiries were | moving for a Committee. Why not at 
just described, and he was happy to say, | 
that these suggestions that he had | subject, and which was introduced in the 
had been found effectual, by carrying the | following resolution of the Chancellor of 


} 

| 
ood will of the Church with him. Fie took | the Exchequer— 
| 

| 


| troduced year with respect to this 


a double guarantee for ettecting the re- | 
forms which he proposed, by carrying with at for t! 3 
him the friends of the Church. The noble | chial Churches and Chapels in England and 


Lord, by the course whi hh he had | I POse d. Wales, and the due celebration of divine Wor- 


had alienated from him the friends of the | ship there perm s adequate pro- 
| vision fanit 1 value 
Church, and the Commission had been | ue 

| i to ch y tl int luc of a new 
broken up because the inquiry was pro- | 

system of man by the ition 

ceeded with against that implied good | of the proceeds of pew rents, the collection of 
faith in which it was supposed to have } church-rates ceasing altogether from a day to 


been carried on. The result of thes: pro- | be determined by law, and that in order to fa 
ceedings had been what he should naturally | 

have expected to follow, namely, increased 
agitation with respect to church-rates, 
merely in consequence of keepin 
matters in suspense, and by shaking with 
a palsied hand that which they had not 
strength or courage to use. By these 


t 


cilitate and give early effect to the resolution, 
the Commissioners of his Majesty’s Treasury 


be authorised to mak e advances on the security 


iwable out of the produce of such 


these 


The Ministers then said, that they would 
\ not wait for inquiry, as their minds had 
means the edifices of the Church had been | been made up by the evidence before 
kept from repair in many districts, and the | you; but you proposed at once to issue 
property of the lessees in Durham and | the sum required for the temporary pay- 
Cumberland and Middlesex and other dis- | ments out of the consolidated fund, and, 
tricts had been lessened in value. Another | in short, get rid at once of church-rates, 
result of these proceedings had been to j and make upthe deficiency by the improved 
alarm the friends of the Church, and to value to be given to Church property. The 
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narrowly every private 
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ated—that he would eateh | t t . 
was, Whether the Gover i 
ment were not bound te pecily the ned. a { 
conditions on which they pro} | bi Sprinea 
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W E4 ~ t \ thal 
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st sav. I V1 ) 
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proving the fabrics of the Church, to the | has been so 1 1 as to outrun the means 
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ssed by the Establishment of mecting its 


if this prineiple were admitted, they might 
| 


piratttal W s: and the result has | sige that not find another conscientious scrupie to 
t proport of the people are left desti- | 
Vat propor peopre are start up agamst the payment of rent 
tute of th tunities ypu ic worship oy Wh 
} | charges upon land. Wherever property 
and Wii Very 1 
{had come into the present possessors 
bodies which connexion | bands by inheritance, had he not received 
with t Ist shed Church.” lit subject to this charge? Wherever he 
which flow from this deficiency | had obtained it by pureh ise, his religious 
instruction and pas= | scruples had not prevented him from sub- 
mitting to an abatement in price propo! 
Ling resuill m any Gc- ] 1 1+] 
tionate to these burdens; anadthis was a 
ne ‘ondition of property which he who was 
t unt nat \ apt { . 


of al} born in Neotland, and who dissented from 


nd most i the applicat » of n effec- | the Established (¢ hureh of this country, 
tual 1 iy, ticy are pre y those for} was equaily bound to submit to. If this 
which ) y ean | ( { sily found. new rineciple were adopted, why might 


ished not the Duke of Buccleugh, or any othe! 
i 


ereat landed proprietor, insist that his 
| cligious seruples prevented his payment 
evi of these charges, and urge a claim against 
the we | th tpport of a Church with which he 
dually Muish t t] did not communicate, with equal justice 

with the dissenters? ‘The House should, 
some tin Fes wes) his pinion, consi this was a 
of this } jus st of t ngs tay, incividt upon pro- 
it of the 1 Re OF but | pert, her Lo orp was not 
even that was found to give only @ surplus | justified when he said, that the State, and 
of 130,00 whilst no | not the Church, should provide tor the 
Was required to raise a Certain numbel 01} maintenance of the fabric of worship ; 
ne IRE bat, above li, the House should considet 
Phe question, therefore, which he had to} whether it was not their imperative duty, 
they were lO | under the circumstances detailed to them 
Improved vaiue in these reports of the Church Commis- 
<0 YOUVE, on Church pro- | sion, to apply any surplus which might 
perty, they pry con ible towards providing the 
and iron tie payment oF ¢ rates, means of religious worship in districts 
y alt : Will h were d stit ite it: and he 
qaencie. hh wer ( ri ti 1, that v th all these considerations 
urces, | in their minds the gentlemen of England 
10 Very ud be, | would pause before they sanctioned a 
to than d ish tue mtensity OF) measure which, with whatever view 01 
ae ape Under the circumstances he | object it might be propounded must have 
would sul mit, that it was tuei linperative the effect of discharging their own estates 
cduty, betore they tered this | from charges to which they had been 
nquiry, to state the views and objects | hitherto subject, and depriving the Church 


h it was inp ears ken, When | of those revenues upon which they had 
the Tfouse considerea, that in the dioce heard, upon the highest and most un- 
of Lichticld and Coventry ‘ there were | doubted testimony, it had the most urgent 
sixteen pa shes or districts eacn having | and imperative demands. 


aDOVE LU,VUY, teats Che Chancellor of the Exchequer said, 


bein , with church ma FOF | that the right hon. Gentleman who had 
and just S] h 1, with great convenienee to 
tinction Which Was urg¢ d between chureh- | himself, and perhaps to the House, also, 
rat | tithes, he would ask whether | combined in his speech two questions which 


the i S prepa to prociaim that | were not necessarily combined in the mo- 
because men dissented from the Estab-| tion now before them. The right hon. 


lished Chureh they should be relieved | Gentleman and the hon. Member for Ox. 
altogether from the support of its fabric? | ford had both assumed that no individual 
: He entreated the House to reflect whether, | could yote for this Committee of Inquiry 
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without he also proposed to sanction the | Church to th tenance of its fabri 
appropriation of any funds which mig Phe rieht hon. G mn) should ] pre- 
become available by an huproved manages | pared to apply tl al prince) to tw 
ment of Church property towards the re- | precisely nilar « | turn round 
pairing of the church. It micht perhaps, | upon t i iA 1 se them of 
be very convenient to these honourable Gen- | wishing ive property of tl 
tlemen to take this course on the present | Church to purpos ; ical Bu 
oceasion; but, at the same time, he must, then tl +] G 1 had mad 
be allowed to appeal against it, as he had he g t v of the Gentle 
preced nt in the conduct of the Heu ol 1 ol 7] |— which 
Lords for a diflerent  princip! In tl sted \ be m n vain. The 
Hlouse of Lords, on the occasion to which | right ( ided the gentle- 
he referred, many individuals diflered as t of Ene they hased 
the ultimate appropriation of any sur 1 t to thes 
of Church property, but who were, at 1 m whether they 
same time, unprepared to defend the pre- | would now forward free then 
scnt management of it. What he would) estates from ties at the expens 
ask now was, whether thi Gent! n, of Chur In 1835 1 ipprehe led 
who had just heard the speech of the right | that the right h ( { 1’s notions of 
hon. Baronet, and the statements which rositv of the Gi nof Eng- 
had cited from reports, correborat ( g When the 
all these statements would, th OV cd G 1 \ 1 Minist of 
knowledge and experience of the m: . ' wl the words which | 
ment of Church property—would it what tl 
Gentlemen, however they might have voted | exy Y r f them to t 
on former ms on the bicet Li ] ing’s h the genth 
church-rates, refuse t kea tep wl nen of | r ti be 
might lead to an improved va f C} ) mnel to these burdens upon 
property ? But, at the same time, he w \ disdain being relieved 
not consent to go into‘Committee with a from cont \ inh 
2 
pretence, disguising the object which he | was pur; 1, | ro 
had in view in taking up this in juiry. TT] m ot r thi | he bur- 
first proposition which he wished to 1 
before the Committee was one whicl t] be no dout 
had already on a former occasion ventured , at all t bicet Lord, the 
to state, namely, that it would be possi M r for Live a p in his pla 
equally to the advantage of the l l | l t | Gen nw he- 
the lessee, t elye an im} roved value n 
value which was not now existing, to. land, t - was j ided to 
Church property. The second object wh cht | G a 
he had in view as a friend of the Chu t] I tive These 
not by any means undervaluing it 1 out \ VICWw ¢ 
was, that it might experience that first of t rv @ 1 to the 
all advantages, of existing in peace and con- | right | it} Gov ent 
cord with the world. The right hon. Gen- | the ( had not t 
tleman, for the purpose of argument had | then dis red thei feeling 
stated, that if the property of the Church | which r conduct in reference to the 
were proved to be susceptibl of the in mal | 1 more t rh} to 
provement he contemplated in it, he would | aj the Hi should 
not suffer that improvement to be applicd | Know a were ma- 
to any but strictly spiritual purposes. Did ) 1 L son ind, in describing it, he 
the right hon. Gentleman mean to maintain | believed wa cuilty of any betrayal 
the position, that the maintenance of the | of ch thing irred at 
fabric of the Church was not a strictly | tim »t s the right 
spiritual purpose? If so, he could quote | hon. Baronet. The ma 1 order of 
the authority of the right hon. Gentleman ; the proceeding \ this: the ster of 
against himself, for in speaking of the tem- | the day 1 the mover and sec r of th 


poralities of the Ivish Church, the right | ad 
hon. Gentleman stated, that he had no | amicabl 
objection to applying the property of the 


oO 


niatters in 


1d ul wading uj 


reference to the spirit and the 
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topics be particularly touched upou in of th 
the course of moving the address; but it | the right hon. Baronet had really any 
frequently happened that there were ene or | doubt as to what had struck m¢ forcibly 
two little matters of too delicate a nature | at the root of all Chureh property and mor 
to be so prominently thrust forward ; and especially of church-rates, he would refer 
then a more cautious and unobtrusive mode | the right hon. baronet to the eloquent 
of proceeding was deemed desirable. Ac- | denunciation of church-rates, delivered m 
cordingly, it Wi doubtles aor d ip n | by the noi lc Lord w! ) 
by the right hon. Baronet and the noble | was then sitting by the side of the right 
Lord, the Member for Liverpool, that the | hon. Baronet, who had spoken of them a 
subject of church-rates was onc which had i , ls innumerable and of 
better not be too di stinetly treated of, for Ife was prepared 
fear of awaking the alarm of the hon confusion and agitation 
friend on this subject, wa 
of the Church in a commotion 1d Jayin measure of 1854, o1 
themselves open to 2 charge of truck to Ministers, but by the 
the demagogues d foes of the clerg system. ‘The many 
These were the msideratior which, had worked out it 
doubtless, had their due weight on that ¢ time previously to 
occasion ; and, accordingly, It was r d, ny measures to put an 
as the safer course, to thrust a general itted frankly, even at 
observation about the ‘‘ local burdens on the some vot that hi 
land” into the King’s Speech, and then get { tte ‘oceeded from 
the noble Lord to put a question to y its inquiries they 
whether it was intended to include that of devise a remedy tot 
chureh-rates. B to come to imme- uuled at present md 
diate subject before the House, he a 1 th stinction of church 
right hon. Baronet were agreed upon one at fairly and openly, 
point, namely, in aw ish to relieve the land to gain ingle vote 
from the payment of church-rat But ¢ . Even if he were 
the right hon. parol ts obj cts wer to | not in {’ ur f h plan now pre p sed by 
free the Janded gentry from a local - | her Nia] *s Gi iment, he should say 
ment, Which would be a direct and imme- | to any G tleman in whose neighbourhood 
diate relicf to th ericultural imtere the pre evil the chureh-rate system 
The object, on the other hand, of her | were known You may ditler from mea 
Majesty ’s Government, and he would state | to the purposes for which these funds are t 
it boldly, was not to relieve th present be applied, but will you refuse to go 
payers of church-rates, but to put_an end | an inquiry which will enable you to ensurt 
to a contest between the Church and Dis- !a better manag nt of all Church pro- 
senters, and restore cordiality and con-|perty?” The right hon. Member for 
cord between thi In spe king of the } Oxford had told t] Ho that it had no 
proposition of Lord Althorp in 1834, the} right: t ingu into the management of 
right hon. Baronet had said, that he con- that property, for it belong dto the Church, 
sidered it would efi a very gre im- | and to the Church alone. Now, put it 
provement upon the present state of the | to the House whether it were possible for 
law, and that it would put an end to 1 any man seriously to maintain th 

ercat deal of heart-burning ; yet the right} ment. Had not the House legislat 

hon. Baronet, who, at the time, voted for | Church property over and over ag 
that proposition, had, to-night, if his ears What had been the whole course ol 
had not deceived him, spoken of that pro-| their legislation from the days of Henry 
position as one which had ded to shake | 8th down to those of Geo ithe Wa 
the foundations of the Church. it not shown by the long series of enabling 

Sir Robert Peel: No, not I said} and disabling statutes, which had been 
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had struck at the root of all Church pro-] not a right to inquire into them in order 
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wards? ‘The right hon. Baronet se 


the then be fore the riouse, and 
afterwards proceed to give preced 


the present inquiry. vow, What 


justification of this inquiry? I 
propose it for the sake of 
arithmetical view of it, for th 


settled already, and thi 
the right hon. Baron had fal 
natural, that after his confession oi 
would not say a word further resp 
but he had brought t] 
forward as a large prepositi 


large in its principl but 
plicated in its details. Supj 


of argument, that both sides of t] 


were agreed as to the propriet 
the principle of these resolutions, \ 
any man—alit 
hon. Friend, the Member for Sout! 
ham—who had spoken on t} 


of the debate last year, and wh 


a negative on the resoiution tin 


—was there any man who did n 
that, even after they were agreed 
principle of the measure, it w 


possivie to work out if dk taus 


as between lessor and lessee in 


parts of england, with all the « 
which must be made between | 
perty, and arable property, 


property, without going into Com 
prevent injustice being « 
He therefore said, that he was1 


ing the appointment of a Comm 


way of a subterfuge, or as a m 
curing protection for the Govern 


he was advocating it for the sake of 
ciling various and conflicting inter 
was advocating it, not for the pur 
working out and verifying Mr. I 

calculations, but for the purpose of 


justice done to all parties, to the Ch 
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whether a better management of 


property might not produce a surplu 
tinction of church-rates, if the 


applied, or to the providing more ex 


means for religious instruction, 
House should be of opinion that tl 


well as to the less« e, and of ascert 


come capable of being applied to t] 


should think with him that it should 


think, that this que tion of a 
was brought forward as a miserable sub- 
terfuge, and as a means of protection to the} to wh 
Administration. Now, that charge had 

frequc ntly made against the Gov i 

out of doors, but had never been ope \ - 

ferred against it within the walls of | 

liament. He would deal first of all 
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mode could be devised of placing such 
property under better management ¢ Look 
at ancient times—look at the monastic 


buildings planted in places which appeared 
to be thriving and flourishing under their 
protection. on the other hand, at 
the desolation which scemed to involve all 
kinds of property which now belonged to 
the Church. Did that arise froma 
riority of the monastic 
clergy of our Church? Far from it. No, 
it arose from the bad which now 
regulated Church property—from those laws 
which Government now the House 
to correct. The right hon. met had 
that night warned them against pursuing 
any such course. The right hon. Baronet 
had warned the Members of her Majesty’s 
Government that they were not strong 
enough to command th — of any 
measures that were 


Lool 
4 Ny 


ny Supe= 
the 


orders over 


laws 


asked 


1) 
Pare 


‘re injurious Church; 
and in giving that warnit ng he > hal been 
cheered loud] y by tl 1¢ Friends behind him. 
Ile (the C edt rof the [x hequer) did 


not regret that cheer; for neither his ¢ 


leagues nor himself stood there to propos 
any measure that was injurious to the 
Church. ‘The hon. Gentlemen who were 


then cheering might take ition 
that enactments could 


vent her Majesty’s 


every precal 
afford the m to pre- 


G vernme nt from carry- 


ing such measures. They might exert such 
powers to the utmost. Th hev would not 
injure her Majesty’s Government by them, 


for her Majesty’s Government would never 
be parties to any one such injurious 
sure. No; it might be the policy of hon, 


Gentlemen opposite to insinuate such in- 
tentions against the Government ;_ but 
those insinuations, or rather those denun- 
ciations as to their intentions, were made 
more readily at festive meetings and in 
hustings’ speeches for party purposes, than 
on the floor of the House of Commons, 


where Ministers were present to answer for 
themselves. He believed, that the hon. 
Gentlemen who dealt so lavishly in such 
denunciations did not partake of that over- 


weening confidence which they publicly 
professed. His reason for entertaining 
that notion was, that the right hon. Ba- 


ronet had declared that evening, with an 


indiscretion which did not naturally belong 
to him—which was contradicted by the 


whole previous tenour of his useful and 
honourable public life—which was contra- 
dicted by the declaration which he had 
publicly made in that House, to the unut- 
terable regret of the party with whom he 
usually acted, that no Government could 
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be sustained in future exeept it acted on 
the principles of the House of Commons 
which was returned by the Reform Bill— 
his reason, he repeated, for entertaining 
that notion was, that the right hon. Ba 
ronect, forgetful of his former declaration, 


had that evening ee to his opponents in 


the Ministry, “ You cannot command sue- 
cess for any measure that is injurious to 
the Church, for there is a party in this 


House, and a party in the country, and, 
}above all, a party in the House Lords, 
which will prevent you.” Ile did not 


| submitted ¢ 


blame the right hon. Baronet for talking of 
a party in that House, and of a party in 
the country—for the right hon. 
was then speaking of the constituencies 
which they represented—but he did blame 
the right hon. saying, in the 
face of the Representatives of the people, 
with res es which were 


Baronet 


Baronet for 


pect to measur 
there 1s 
which will 


their suc- 


ration, 
the House of Lords 
from co} 
That was an 
not think that 
great experienc 
would coolly 
Returning 


0 their cor 
a party in 


prevent you 
avowal which he did 
an hon. such 
and such general caution 
repeat 
howe Ver, 


‘fore the Ho 


cess 


Member of 


oceasion. 
immediate 
merely 


mother 
the 


on 
to 


question be 


remark, that her Majesty's Ministers did 
not ask the House to do any wrong to the 
Church; they only asked the House to 
take the same course with regard to the 
Church, and the lessee’of the Church, as 
had been resorted to in the best times of 
Tory Government by a Tory Administra- 
tion, for the Crown on the one hand, and 
for the lessees of the Crown on the other. 
The hon. Gentlemen opposite were in the 


about Chureh and 
in the well-regulated sense of 


talking much 


state, and, 


those words, that was his ery too. But 
they were in the habit of setting up the 
Church above the State; for they said, 


that it was sacrilegious to apply to the 
Church and to the lands of the Church the 
same rule which Mr. Pitt had not scrupled 
to apply to the Crown and to the lessees of 
the lands of the Crown. Let the House 
approach this subject with firmness, but 
with kindness—let into the Com- 
mittee, not for the purpose of supporting 


us go 


the Government, but for the purpose of 
discovering the truth—of reconciling not 
antagonist, but conflicting interests — of 


seeing whether, independently of any 
question of extinguishing  church-rates, 
they could not improve the condition of 


the land, and the value of property vested 
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in mines and manufactures, 


thereby 


proving the general condit 


themselves ; and of asec rtaining whether 
they could not give to the Church, by an 


improved man; 1ent of its property, th 
means of affording additional religious in- 
struction to the people, as hon. Gent] } 
oppe site contend d, or, as her 
Ministers suggested, the means of reston 
peace to the community, and of 1 g 
end to the turmoil and confusion wi 
had so long prevailed on the subj 
church-rates. ler Majesty's Mims 
proposed this inquiry, uot as enemics, | 
as friends of the Church, in a jus 
kindly manner. If the facts to be elicit 
before the Committee should not support 
him in = assertions which he | d- 
vaneed t evening, there was an end t 
the his reumen but f tl 
facts h yuld Suppor hi isscrtions, t 
whether hon. Members should or sly 
not be prepared to support the Ministers in 
their second resolution, great good would 
be ace mplished ; for it would soon becom 


apparent that a measure 


greatly to the peace and comfort of the 
community would also add greatly to th 


reat 
respectability and wealth of the Church 
The [louse divided on the stion th: 
the words propost d to be Jeft out stand} 
of the question : —Ay ; Nc 


O77 9 
yeS « LVOCS 


36. 

Mr. Liddell noved, at the end of th 
question, to add the words ‘ with a view 
of applying such amount to th du 


diminution of the evils which flow 1 
the deficiency in the means of reliziou 
instruction and pastoral superintendencs 
by Ministers of the Established Church.” 

Lord John Russell said, that it was hi 
intention, after the able speech of his 


right hon. Friend, the Chancellor of the 
exchequer, not to have said one wor 
reply; but as hon. Gentlemen O} 
seemed to think, that the 
cation 


posite 


propo S¢ d ay | 


was a desecration of Church pro- 
perty, and that any surplus could not 
lawfully be applied to the 


} 


church-rates, and as this ereat principle 
was directly involved in the Amendment of 
the hon. Gentleman—an 
tended to fetter, not the Committee, 
the House itself. He (Lord John Russell) 
would read a few passages from th 
speeches of hon. Gentlemen ¢ pposite. In 
the debate on the Church Temporaliti 

Act for Ireland, the noble Lord, the Mem- 
ber for North Lancashire had that 


but 


said, 


iC n of the people 


Amendment in- 


] € DIS py was entitied ] t his land by 
Act of | ment lle was hon 
1 } 
\ l nV, that it | n 
Act of Pa t the ¢ ( its 
A 
for any 
| t I twenty- 
‘ It 
beer 
i Phe | effect d 
dt shons 
re = 
| 
iD 
Id 
} 
1d 
ALy bike 
at ati 
G v prepared 
t t ing { no Lord’s 
‘ } ] 
tatem 1 in pers 


petuity, and the mereased value was not 
th property f the Chure And what 
said the right hon. Baronet, the Member 
for Tamwo th, tl same sub t? lle 
said, th 
proj tion of 
the Church of 
| | ( lered to 
st lw lreved 
| | 
t { ( Co 
( 1, \ ( | it 
on tl t of « | s vestry 
It ma l exp di t, may vn t be 
expedient, continued the 1 Lord, it 
may | Wi! if mav not wise, to 
apply any portion of the funds arising from 
the better management of the property of 
the Church as a substitute for ‘church 
rates: but | cannot understand how, after 
the words which | have read delivered by 
the hon. Gentleman opp and fully 
idmittine t principle, they can now 
maintain that thos idditional funds 
oucht not to be so at pli | [ have not 
nother word t 
Rohe Peel: Put I have another 
word, and I appeal! to high vuthorities—- 
app al especially to the authority of the 
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noble Lord himself in the discussion rela- 
tive to the church-rates in 


took place, be it remembers 1, a 
pr cedent whi h he now savs d beg n set 


in Ireland. The noble Lord, then 


‘Declared tl his opinion remained uns 
Chal ed ; and h th ug!) ya duty of the 
tate, by means of ¢ Ch-rates, or of son 

] 
other public fund, to ma nt uildings set 
apart for the performan i worship i 
L Stale { re} l 
i 


“ Whatever n t be 1 t\ ! 
Dissent 3 couid not nu ~ 
rance or doubt as to pin f 
vernment. ‘Two. vears o Lord 
pbrougnt ina 1 th Sul Ct, In which the 
principle was declared t Churcherat 

should not be abolished, unless the Sta pro- 
vided a substitute. Ife had never said any- 
thing inconsistent with that principle it 
principle, 

least anything to lead the Dissenters t Sup- | 

‘ 
pose that Ministers meant to abolish Church 
rates without an equivalent.” “or that such a 

7 } 
equivalent was to be found in t revenu of 
the Church.” “To that principle he had 


adhered, and to it he intended to adhere. 
Various occasions he 
to the Dissenters, and they were satisficd that 
he did not intend to bring forward ai y bill 


} 


that would accomplish their wish 


At the same time that this alteration of 


Church property is under consideration, 
we have the report of the Church Commis- 
mission, signed by the Lord, by 


Lord Melbourne and by Mr. Thomas Sprine 
i 
Rice, in which it is said, 


nob! 


: 

One mode of rendern these omes 0 
the bish ps tess uncertain, Would be to allow 
the existing leas , both ft liv ror te 

2 
ot years, to expire, But ny plan iOr accom- 
plishing this object must involve the: ity 
of borrowing money n tl security of the 
CPIsco] estates. in order to pensate 
ishops for the loss of t hnes which accruc 
to them under the present ) ind which 

and W 
form an important part of thei comes. The 
‘ 
practical resuit of such lu Operation would be 
: 

to transfer to the parties lending their money 
that interest in the episcopal estates which is 
now poss¢ SS¢ d by th Less( Se W ire not, 
therefore, prepared to recommend the adop- 


tion of any gené al measure for lowing the 
leases for lives and terms of years to expire 

although, for the purpose of ¢ ting, in 
some degree, the Inconvenrencs OW arising 


annual 


from the great variations in the 


of the « piscopal incomes, we rr mm 1 that 
facilities should be afforded for the conversion 


lives into leases 


{or 


of leases 


years 


| Abercromby, G. R. 
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And now I have not one word more to 


SAV, 


he’ House again divided on the Amend- 


hetwynd, \ 


hic] 


rocklehurst 
W. 


;}ment:—Ayes 254; 
ity Il. 


Noes 265: Major- 
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rompton, Samuel 
urry, William 
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Dalmeny, Lord 
Dashwood, G. I. 
| 
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Duckworth, S. 
Dutt, J imes 
Duke, Sir James 


1) ncean, \ iscount 
Duncombe, T. 

Dundas, C. W. D. 
Dundas, Capt. D. 
1) ndas, 
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brington, Viscount 
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leetwood, 
Fort, John 
Gillon, W Downs 
Gordon, Robert 
Grattan, J. 
Grattan, Hlenry 
Greene, T. 
Greenaway, C. 
Grey, Sir C. FE. 
Grey, Sir G. 
Grosv nor, Lord R. 
Grote, G. 

Guest, J. 

Hall, B. 
Hallyburton, Lord 
Handley, Ilenry 
Harcourt, G. 
Ilarland, W. Chas 
Ilastie, A. 

[lawes, B 
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| PRS 
: And, in reply to the hon. Member for 
Kilkenny, the noble Lo AGUCL, that 
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Hawkins, J. I. 


Hayter, W.G. Palt ton, \ 
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Marshall, William Son Sir W i. 
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Granby, Marquess of 
Grant, hon. Colonel 
Grimsditch, T. 
Grimston, Viscount 


Grimston, hon, E. H. 


Hales, R. B. 
Halford, H. 

Halse, J. 

Hardinge, Sir II. 
Hawkes, T. 

Ilayes, Sir Edm. B, 
athcote, Sir 
Sir B, 
Hert yert, hon. Sidney 
IIerries, rt. hon. J. C 
Hill, Sir R. 
Hillsborough, 
Ilodgson, F. 
Hlodgson, R. 
Hogg, Jams s Weir 
IJolmes, hon. W. A. 
Ilolmes, Wm. 
Hope, G. W. 
Hotham, Lord 
Houldsworth, T. 
Hloustoun, G. 
Hughes, W. B. 
IIurt, I’. 

Ingestre, Viscount 
Inglis, Sir R. HH. 
Irving, John 
Jackson, Sergeant 
James, Sir W.C. 
Jenkins, Richard 
Jermyn, Earl of 
Jones, John 
Jones, Theobald 
Kelly, F. 
Kemble, IT. 


Visct. 


Ker, David 

Kirk, P. 
Knatchbull, Sir 
Knightley, Sir C. 
Law, hon, C. 

Lefroy, Thomas 
Liddell, II. T. 
Lincoln, Earl of 
Lockhart, A. M. 


Lowther, Colonel 
Lowthe 
Lucas, Edward 
Lygon, General 
Mackenzie, T. 
Mackenzie, W. F. 
Mahon, Viscount 
Marsland, T. 
Marton, George 
Master, T. W. C. 
Mathew, G. B. 
Maunsell, T. P. 
Maxwell, Lenry 
Meynell, Capt. 
Miles, W. 

Miles, WS. 
Miles, R, M. 
Miller, W. ilenry 
Monypenny, T. G, 


Mordaunt, 
Neeld, John 

Nicholl, John 

Noel, W. M. 
Norreys, Viscount 


North] and, Viscount 
Neill, Ge ney il 
Ossulston, Lord 
Owen, Sir John 


Packe, C. W. 
Pakington, J. S. 
Palmer, R. 
Parker, M. 
Parker, R. T. 
Parker, T. A. 


Patten, John Wilson 
Peel, rt. hon. Sir R. 
Pemberton, Thomas 
Percev 1, Colonel 


Perceval, G. J. 
Planta, | 
Polhill, Frederick 
Pollock, Sir F. 


Powell, Colonel 


Powerscourt, Viscount 


Praed, W. M. 
Price, Richard 
Pringle, A. 

Rae, Sir Wm., bart. 
Richards, Richard 
Rickford, W. 
Rolleston, L. 

Rose, Sir George 
Round, C.G. 
Round, J. 
Rushbrooke, Colonel 
Rushout, George 
St. Paul, 
Sanderson, R. 


Sandon, Viscount 
Scarlett, hon. J. Y 
Scarlett, hon. R. 
Sibth », Colonel 
Sinclair, Sir G. 
Smith, Abel 
Smyth, Sir G.I 
Somers ha Lord G. 
Stanley, Lord 


Stewart, John 
Stuart, 

Stormont, Lord 
Sturt, [lenry Charles 
Sugden, Sir FE. 
Teignmouth, Lord 
Tenne nt, 


Thompson, Ald, 
Thornhill, G. 
Trench, Sir Frederick 
Trevor, G, 
Tyrell, Sir J. 

Vere, Sir C. B. 
Verner, Colonel 


Villiers, Lord 
Walsh, Sir John 

W elby, G. EF. 
Whitmore, Thos, ¢ 
Wilbraham, hon, B. 


Williams, Robert 
Williams, T. P. 
Wodeho 
Wood, rhe nel. 

W oot 1,’ 
Wyndham, W. 
Wynn, rt. hon. C. W. 


Wynn, Sir W. W. 
Yorke, hon. FE. 
Young, Sir W, 
Young, J. 


Paired off. 


FOR. 

y, Major 
Anson, Sir G. 
Anson, Col. 
Bentinck, Lord W. 
Bral yn, Sir W, 
Byng, right hon, G 
wer, J 


lders, L. W. 

Sir 
Conyngham, Lord A, 
Raikes 


C'hn 
Codrington, 


rdes, Col 
Ellice, right hon. I 
Ellice, A. 
Fitzpatrick, B. 
N 


Fitzsimon, N. 
Ilecton, C. 
lloward, R. 

Je phson, C. D. 
Leader, J. T. 
Loch, J. 
Mactaggart, 
O’Conor, Don 
Parnell, Sir H. 
Ponsonby, C. 


Pri Sil 
Ramsbottom, J 
Roche, D. 
Shelburn Lord 
Townley, R. 
White, Li. 


Wood, M. 
Woulfe, S. 


SECOND 


TELLERS. 
Baring, H. B. 
Vrem intle, Sir WW 
AGAINST. 


Stanley, E. 
Howard, W. 

Be nting k, Lord 
Duedale, W.S. 
Veinon, G.I. 
eel, John 

Dick, Q. 

Irton, 

Hope, H. 
‘Tollemache, 
Hlenniker, Lord 
Pigot, — 
Cartwright R. 
Broadwood, Il. 
Damer, G. E, 
Palmer, G. 
Dungannon, Vise. 
Mackinnon, W. 
‘Thomas, 
he id, Sir I. 


Egerton, Lord F 
Copeland, Ald. 
Campbell, Sir IT. 
Lowther, Viscount 


C hapman, 
Vielden, W. 
Shirley, | 


Ilarcourt, Bart. 
Bateson, Sir R. 

M udstone, Vise 
Manners, Lord 
Cooper, J. 
Ellis, J. 

Litten 


DIVISION. 


The following Members voted in the First 


Division with the 


Ministers, 


and in the 


Second against them. 


Coote, Sir C, 
Eliot, Lord 
Greene, T. 
Harcourt, G. G, 
fordshire). 
Ileathceote, G. 
Ingham, R. 


(Ox- 


Johnst 


Knight, G. 
Lemon, Sir G. 
Long, W. 
Pusey, P. 
Slaney, R. A. 
Verney, Sir Ll 
Wall, C. B. 


Left the House after the First Division. 


Acland, T. D. 


Glynne, Sir S. 


Williams, R. (Dorset- 


shire). 


As these additions supply all the informa- 
tion which could be obtained by repeating the 
whole of the lists on the second division we 
suppress them. 
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HOUSE OF LORDS | his Opposition t ee, 
would, no doubt, re 
MINUTES. | Petitions pres¢ 1. By the Ex Wickl ceive his 
Clonard and a pl I t Pp ] ‘| \ { ] 
for Irel: he M ( i 
petitions, by Lord DENMAN, f \\ 
of CAMPERDOWN, f! t t \\ 
Earl of YARBORON N ] 
the Marque of ff ( 
Dungannon, Dromer nd 
Ne » Ap} “TAN { 
pleby, St. Paul (Deptt 
repeal of N l I 
from t 1 { 
tion ‘ 
of I OND y ] 
tht 
yste f Na 
MELROUE r 
of Scot f 
laces in tl oft 
of the Tithe quest 
| 
Poor-Laws (IRELAND | 
of pre tedl titlol 
! 
the county of Wicklow, agreed to at 
meeting duly convened by 
| 


sheriff, and attended | \ persons of all per. |? ul bit 

suasions and parties in that county. The | yerum nt houl I, on 

petitioners prayed their Lordships not to | Against the o7 n ol 

pass the Irish Poor Relief Bill. They | yet take his advice mn every other mM 


stated, “that in adopting the workhousi ted w h rtu 
system, the peculiar circumstances of Tre- | Phe princy ; of the } : 
land had been overlooked ; they ol jected ( nd 1asul 
to placing large masses of the population | Curse to tine intry 

in a state of restraint, and they expressed | Petitions re 


to | 


their hostility to the powers pro} 
be granted to the Commissioners, which, Doe Ar \ 


in their opinion, were much greater that ly Loi 
ought to be intrusted to any body of mei 
He jbelieved, that petitions of a similar} M 


nature would emanate from all the eount 
and from all parties in lreland. He never = revert to 


recollected a measure against which ther t] t 
appeared such unanimity amongst all classes | to the ! ft lett lt nol 
as prevailed with respect to this nll. But, | Lor 


at the same time, he must say, that there | Lord your bon 


was so decided an opinion amongst all t] rit 
classes of people in the United Empire, | instructis pistles ar dited- 
that the period had arrived when some | most i uctive €¢ 


provision ought to be made for the Irish | siderable ‘ht on 
poor, that he thought it would not be right | plainly developing 
in that House to reject this measure, uuless | of a certain | 

their Lordships were prepared to propose | thus clearly pointing 
some substitute for the consideration of | tionally, the | 
Parliament. Having paid more attention | the safety and ty of t British 
to this subject than he had ever bestowed | constitution ; and al t] 
on any other question, he must say, that | the conte inp ind d Isfaction they 
the more he considered it, the more dilfi- | press as to the system of n nal edu 
cult he found it; and as, on his own part, | tion conceded in fh to 1 r 
he was bound to state, that he had no} jury of Protestar an 
substitute to propose, therefore, he felt | lastly, because they indicate contempt 
that he should not be justified in giving | the Government 
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and 
tel 
AM 
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of an official functionary as a medium for 
setting the law of the land at detiance—I 
say, my Lords, when all this is considered, | 
your Lordships must 
that any comment upon these letters be- 
comes unnecessary. 
they contain a gross il 
the law. they should not be permitted to 
pass unnoti 
Lords, to the overbear ring, 
coted, and imple cable conduct of the ec 
of the ¢ barch of Rome may be attribute * 
the barbarous condition of at least three 
provinces in Jreland, and, if not decided], 
opP sed by Parliament, will ever rend 
portion of the empire a perfect scene 
‘solation: a sud here I must assure your 
may have been said or insinuated to 
that there would be no ult 
in keeping those persons quite within i 
sphere of their clerical duties, and thus, by 
acting with common firmness and equity, 
the poor Protestant, as well as the Roman 
Catholic, would be relieved from the most 
dire oppression. My Lords, I feel, perhaps, 


contrary 


the degraded and very deplorable state of 


Ireland the more keenly and bitterly, from 
having had four highly respectable and 
inoffensive Protestant tenants basely and 
brutally murdered, and others severe Ny i in- 
jured, within a short space of time. As 
yet, no convictions have taker place, and 
[ am apprehensive that none will in con- 
sequence of the diabolical and tremendous 
combination that pervades the land, prov- 
ing, that no justice can be had Ireland 
through the instrumentality of the com- 
mon law. My Lords, having now taken a 
very cursory but correct view of affairs in 
Ireland, I shall not further encroach upon 
your Lordships’ time, but as some noble 
Lords may be now assembled who were not 


{LORDS} 


| 


be quite sat 


But, my Lords, as | 
ifringement upon | 


ed, or with impunity, for, my | 
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title of an archbishop of the united Church 
of England and Ireland, by afhxing the 
ohn Tuam in concluding certain 
inflammatory letters addressed to one of 
her Majesties principal Secretaries of State. 
Before sitting down, | must beg to assure 
the House, that it is without any party 
atever I hay 
Viscount Melbourne, in answer to th 
question put by the noble Lord, begged 
leave to say, that for several reasons which 
he did not think it prudent to particu 
larise, but in all of whi 
Government in Ireland did 


nanie of 


feeling stood forw ard. 


| 
Ich he concurred, 
er M; yjesty 


not think it expedient to institute a 


prose- 
| cution in the ease which had been men- 
tioned as coming under the clause of the 
Act of Parliament which had been re 


present when this subject was first touched | 
lof the extraordinary violations of the law 


upon, IT shall request permission to read 
that clause in the Roman 


Emancipation Bill which was enacted 


atholic | 


asa guard against the ass umption of titles | 
| his tenantry had been butchered without 
there being the least probability of any of 


belonging to the Church of England 
by priests of the Church of Rome. The 
noble Viscount having read the clause: 
[see ante, p. 542.] Now, my Lords, 
the question which the noble Viscount 
is requested to give an answer to, and 
{ trust it may be a satisfactory reply 
to the loyal Protestants of this oreut 
empire, is, 
taken, or are to be taken, in conse 
quence of a 


Rome having : assumed the high rank and 


whether any steps have been | 


clergyman of the church of | 


The Earl of Wicklow said, that iia an- 
swer which they had just heard given by 
the noble Viscount was, in his “opinion 
one of the most disereditable that he had 
ever heard fall from any noble Lord in that 
House. The noble Viscount knew that 
the law had been violated, he had heard 
the clause in the Act of Parliament read, 
and yet, for reasons which the noble Vis- 
count would not condescend to make 
known to their Lordships, it appeared 
that he, a minister of the Crown, was 
prepared to sanction a breach of the law. 
This, indeed, was fine encouragement for 
breaches of the Jaw in Ireland. He be- 
lieved, that the individual who had been 
referred to, took his course for the purpose 


| of provoking a prosecution against him. 


Now, it was not befitting in Ministers of 
the Crown to enter into the motives of 
any individua but if there was 
a breach of the law, it was their duty to 
take care to have the violator of the law 
nnished d spe he 
punished, t was their duty to see the 
law carried into cfftet. They had heard 


) 
lw hatever 


which were perpetrated in Treland—they 
had been even told by the noble Viscount 
who had asked the question, that some of 


the guilty parties be ing broug! it to con- 
viction. ‘It was in such a state of things 
that they were told by the noble Viscount, 
in the face of the House, that he was pre- 
pared to sanction a breach of the law. 
That he must repeat, was highly dis- 
creditable to the noble Viscount 

The Marquess of ( Tani icarde must say, 
though there was no occasion for going 
into the subject-matter of the present dis- 
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cussion, that his opinion was exactly the 
reverse of that which had just 1 ex 
lagen by the noble Earl. Whether he 
regarded the conduct pursued by the noble 


been 


V iecount in that face as a peer, or as a 
Minister of the Crown, he could not. but 
look upon the answer given as a most wise 
and a most discreet answer to the nebl 
Viscount opposite who had indulged his 
curiosity. If the noble Earl entertained 
the opinions which he had just express 


himself t 


instead, then, of confining su 
istrong, such a forcible, but not a re: 
side, mode of langua ve, What the noble J 
ought to do, what could ot but b 
garded as the wisest course f he nol 
E arl to pursue, would be to submit a . 
tinct motion on thi SUD EC so as to | 
under their Lordships’ consideration th 
whole bearing of the cas H had not 
the least doubt but tl at the I) sil overh- 
ment had exercised equal discretion ane 
judgment in this matter. A’ gov 


prosecution ought not lightly to be tusti- 
tuted: but if the noble Earl and oth 
felt so strongly in this matter, it was ope 
o them, as well as to the Government to 
to tl 

institute a prosecution. believed, 


aot 
aet 


in 
from 


there 
the 


was 
noble 


nothing 


Earl 


the pi ‘ohibit 
Dr 
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been a most flagrant breach of the arian e, 


} that was perfectly useless, too, for sustain. 
linge the doctrines nd inions Dr. 
Mi le It a ut tl hi W- 
love ‘ntertain an O} inlon of his con- 
duct, and to censure the Government for 
not instituting rosecution against him, 
to charve th for this with a neglect 

f their duty, and to call down upon them 

the vengeance of Parliament. He thought 
the Ment exercise by his noble 

| t the head of the Government in 
\ most sound nes and the 
i id of re expressing 
pinions, ot rht to bring forward a 

t mot ,cens y his 1 e Friend 

! Earl did lid not enter- 

tl cr] fest do bt uf that thei 

| 1s] \ i inl \ h 
lig t! cou pu ed, which 

1 mu ensured, had been most 

nd in US 

i un i observed, th th 

» Mi: rq cid th noble 
Earlin thinking, that the course pursued 
| Dr. M Hale was a violation of the sta 
ute. Ma Ss however, Was 
mistaken In supposing that it was a matter 


| of curiosity which had induced him to put 


the question to the noble Viscount. I 


ic 


M’Hale. The effect of a prosecution by | denied it ; nor was the question put in any 
them would be the same as far as the right | party spirit. He hoped he was as far from 
rev. Prelate was concerned, who had no- | curiosity as the noble Marquess, and that 
toriously violated the Act of Parliament, | the noble Mar juess felt as free from party 
but the effect upon the country would be | spirit as he did at that moment. He 
very different. The effect of a govern-} should be exceedingly sorry to put such 
ment prosecution might be a very serious question in any party spi but a 
matter, it was not fair to say, that a go- noble Marquess had recommended hi 
vernment sanctioned a breach of the law | bringing forward a motion, he could only 
because it did not think it prudent, proper, | , that when he had consi vith some 
or necessary to Sar a prosecution for | of | noble Friends he sh l have no 
a particular offence. They were aware, | ¢ ection to bring forward motion 
that former breaches of the law had taken | He thought, that this was a matter whiel 
place in former times, under other govern- | ought not to be permitted to pass. Perhap 
ments. and yet those vovernments, most | in the next session, they would have the 
wisely, in ahs Hg had abstained from | Archbis lop of Tuam endeavouring to tak 
prosecutions. Was not, he asked, per- | his seat on the opp site benc! Hiow wet 
fectly plain to every son read the } their Lordships to know Poer Tuam 
letters of the right rev. Prelate who had} from“ John Tuam”? © Poer ‘Tuam’’y 
been referred to, that nothing would be so the legitimate archbishop, and yet “ John 
gratifying to him as a prosecution in the } 4 - might be trying to make his way 
way now asked for, and it would, too, be | into that House 

far more profitable to him than the inflic- The Earl of Winehilsea regarded it as 
tion of the fine of 50/. could be injurious. duty of the Government to see that 


He thought, that the noble Earl, before he 
had uttered so violent a reprehension of 
the noble Visecount’s ver, should have 
shown that to be attained 
from the prosecution of the person alluded 

that there l 


ans 


some gor vd was 


to There was no doubt hac 


the 
Act, 


the law was properly enforced. If 


noble Viscount disapproved of the 


ews 
| 

| 


did he not seek to have it d 
Phe bre h of the Act had been committed 


Mis of 


committed 


the ister 


individual 


a corre spondence with 


The 


| 
ithe Crown 
> G 2 
tte 
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the breach of the law in corresponding 
with the Government. Now, the Govern- 
ment ought to deal out even-handed 
justice to all parties Strong laws had 
been passed against the express sion of Pro- 
testant feeling, and in some instances those 


laws had been rigidly enforced. They 
ought to be enforced with equal rigour 
against Dr, M‘Hale. He fully participated 


in the feelings which had been expressed 
by the noble Earl. 
Viscount Melhourne 
noble 


descend to tell 


d observed, that the 
Earl had said, that he did not con- 

them his reasons for the 
course he had adopted. Now, he begged 
to ask their Lordships, whethe: he had said 
anything which justified that language ? 
He had said, that there were 
which he did not think it prudent to par- 
ticularise,” and noble Lords must recollect, 
that these questions were only asked and 
answered, 
courtesy, and for the general convenience 
of business. It was not usual, nor was it 
into general reasons or 
to do more than 
answer the ques- 


The noble Lord 


reasons 


to enter 
arguments, nor indeed 
distinctly aa clearly to 
tions which were put. 

who had spoken last said, it was the duty 
of the Government to enforce every sti tute 
or to move for their repeal. That, in his 
opinion, was not the case. It was not the 
duty of the Governmenttoenforce every Act 
of Parliament, nor could any such doctrine 
be held or maintained. He would suggest to 
the noble Lord, that it was at all times to 
be considered, whether prosecution would 
be prudent? He had the strongest reason 
for believing, that it would have been im- 
prudent. He begged of the noble Lord to 
consider, whether they ought not to in- 
quire a little whether that which had been 
assumed in the whole course of the debate 
could be proved, whether or not there had 
been a breach of the Act of Parliament, they 


necessary, 


were to recollect, that it was a penal Act of 


Parliament, and must, therefore, be most 
carefully and strictly construed. 

The Karl of Wicklow said, that if the 
noble Viscount had given that reason which 
he now urged, he should not have made any 
observation upon it. He did not, however, 
see how it was possible to think that the 
Act had not been violated. Jf the noble 
Viscount had said, that he had a doubt 
whether the Act had been violated, then 
he should have been perfectly satisfied ; 
but then he found that the noble Viscount 
had first admitted, that the law had been 
violated, and then added, that for reasons 


SLORDS} 


not as a matter of right, but of 
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which he did not think it prudent or neces- 
sary to mention, it was not the intention 
of the Government to prosecute for the 
violation of the law. Such a declaration 
and such an avowal drew from him the 
expression of his surprise, especially when 
they came from the noble Viscount. 
what had taken place now, her Majesty’s 
Ministers sanctioning a breach of the Act 
of Parliament, he was prepared to expect, 
that henceforth all the prelates in Ireland 
who had abstained from the violation of 
the Act, would sign their names with the 
same titles the Vy had used before the pi issing 
of the Act. The ‘y would have the prelates 
in Ireland assuming titles which did not 
be long to them. 

The Duke of W lington considered, that 
very gre at inconvenie nce arose from 


From 


these 
incidental discussions, by asking questions 
when no notice had been given. If noble 
Lords had notice, they could, by looking to 
the Act of Parliament and seeing what was 
the bearing and what the effect of the 
clause, before they came to a discussion, be 
able to bas a judgment upon it. He 
must say, that he thought the noble Earl 
had put a construction upon what had 
fallen from the noble Viscount which was 
not exactly fair. The noble Viscount had 
stated positively, that the person in ques- 
tion had been guilty of a breach of the law, 
in the first instance, and he understcod 
him, in the second instance, to say, that 
the law was a penal statute, and that it 
must be construed strictly. It was then 
to be remembered, that in directing a pro- 
secution they were to consider, whether or 
not there was sufficient proof to convict a 
person who might be supposed to be guilty 
of a breach of this statute. That was what 
he understood the noble Viscount to have 
stated. As wellas he recollected the sta- 
tute, the prosecution must be a Govern- 
ment prosecution, It was not in the power 
of any individual to prosecute ; it must be 
the Attorney-General. He would not find 
fault with the decision which had been 
come to by the noble Viscount, not to order 
a prosecution, until he was quite clear of 
having proofs, so as that a conviction 
might be brought home to the person pro- 
secuted. He must say, that there was no 
very great reason to be dissatisfied with 
the noble Viscount for this; but he must 
protest against the House being brought 
into discussions of this description. 

The Earl of Wicklow said, that the 
noble Duke had confounded the two 
answers given by the neble Viscount, he 


| 
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had mixed the first and second tog ther, | Corporat n of Dut 

If the noble Viscount had said on the first, api haun 

that which he declared on the second, he | the nameor Dah ae 

should have made no observation. In his | the Fy 

first answer he had said nothing about the ; : 


Viscount had done so, he should not have | Mi 

said a word; the observations he ee 

were called forth by the tone and manner 


of the noble Visount. 


iad made 


| 
} 


Ss rd if 
Viscount Melbourne had said, that there d { 
were reasons which he did not think it pru- | ¢ 
: nit 1 the Ben Mlurality Bill 
dent to particularise, but in which he con- 1, ' ae 
concurred with the Trish Government in 
not thinking it expedient tu institute a Mr, 
prosecution under the clause of the Act of | St 8 “ag 1ous 1 ta ns why 
Parliament which had been referred to. jected to thi 1] it at present 
He now added, that there was not such to movi 
proof of the signature as to bring it dis 
tinctly under the Act of Parliament. 
I j ( l ( Ol t! 
HOUSE OF COMMONS, | ( t th S ( reh 
Friday, May 4 1838 which t 
MINUTES.) Bills. Read a first time:—I n in cites t Estab 
mission.=— Read a second time: — tion f lishm sat the Re- 
Voters, port of t] {om 0 i | 
Petitions presented. By Lord C. Rt Lb, Be 
by Lord Worstry, from a place in Lincolnshire, by I ry w : aes LUSIONL 5 
LOWTHER, two from the county of We » bv M w] ] t V bei t 
JAMES, several from places in Cumberland, by ¢ | , n it th, i} ises { ] 
WINNINGTON, from a place in Worcestershire, by Mr. O 
Goug, jun., from Caernarvonshire, by Sir. G. 
LAND, from Doncaster, Kendall, Dent, lanotl W l ] the very | 
in Northumberland, by Sir R. Putuiprs Have f for | 
west, by Lord Duncan, from Southampton, by M ; > ; i 
RouND, from Halstead, by Mr. Curistoru: r that it wi nt | i 
from places in Lincolnshire, by Sir R. f ( | 
Londonderry, Mr. from Stockton-on-7 t] } 
Wellington (Shropshir Tynemouth, Burt Kend 5 
and other places in Northumberland Wes 
and by Mr. Sergeant Jackson, from the Bapt ciety | the Hou had lately h i nN 
at Dublin, from the city of Armagh, and fron iH int Me S | { 
nian Anti-slavery Society, against the West-In : 
ticeship system.—By Mr. Sergeant Ja | W Lu ty s 
three parishes in Cork, three parist in tl th ot | Seeretarv of State, m ommiutt 
Ireland, and from a place in Qucen’s county, a of Inquiry +} Churel} 
present system of Education in Ircland.—By Mr. ) 5 
from the Agricultural Association of ¢ te property, the propo had | : by un 
Mr. CHRISTOPHER, from Shrewsbury, against I | amendn tO Ss to 
grinding bonded corn for Exportation—By Mr. +} } 
favour of the Bill.—By Lord Darutncron, froma plac pay for an increase of relig : 
in Wilts, and by Mr. CHaistorHeEr, several petitio ft Th yt ] t of th who considered 
Lincolnshire, to appropriate Chureh property to Ec selves sincere friends ¢ 
siastical purposes.—By Lord Lowtuer, from the mer- 
chants, bankers, and others of Belfast, by Mr. Scuone- who, though they might be 1 : uh 
FIELD, from Birmingham, and by Mr. PHILLIPs, f establishm Dt, Wert | t] 
the Chamber of Commerce at Manchester, a nst tl st il hm nt as Ww | \ to 
present rates of postage.—By Mr. BETHELL, f t 
East Riding of Yorkshire, for the repeal of n | *Herease the means 
provisions in the Marriage and Registrati Acts—By | of the peo] le, and if this w really tiie 
Captain Gorpon, from certain parties personally intet obiee he (Mr. Hum you ls a TE 
ested in the subject, and by Mr. Kinnatrp, from th 
provost, mayor, and town-council of Perth, for alteratio Parhi ment ta cement 
in the Prison (Scotland) Bill—By Lord Sanpon, f | of the property Chureh out of thi 
the booksellers, printers, and others at Liverpool, by Sir | hands of the clerey, who had hitherto been 
J. TYRRELL, from Colchester, and by Mr. Hawes, from | - ’ } .— } 
the compositors and pressmen at Messrs. Clowes’s office, intrustea with the anascment ud 
against the Copyright Bil.—By Mr. Suaw, from the | had but very inadequately attended to the 
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They, 


O)7 


as trustees, 


trust reposed in them. 


did not apply the funds of the Church to 
the objects which they sought, or rather 
he would say, had not in reality sought, 


but pretended to seek. ‘The great evils of 


the present Establishment were Pluralities 
and the Non-residence of the Clergy, and 
great inequality of stipends, producing in 
reality a sinecure Church in many instar 
He thought, that every man should agree 

th him in thinking, that every clergyman 
should be resident in the parish, and should 


ICCs. 


attend to the discharge of the ape irtant 
duties which were required of him, and 
that he should be adequately paid for thi 
same. Now, he did not propose to meddle 


‘ests, but as the absence 


with existing inte 
of sufficient means for religious instruction, 


and the want “ money to support the 
fabrics of the urches, were assigned as 
reasons why rs should continuc 
to be burthened with the payment of 
church-rates, this discussion became, in 
fact, part of the church-rate question, and 


he would endeavour to show how a remt dy 


1 


might be applied so as to dispense with the 


OMMONS} 


call of church-rates. To him (Mr. Hume) 
as an individual, the remedy might appear | 


to be somewhat tedious, but it would ulti 
matcly be effectual, ar ‘d would, in point of 
fact, be short the Church ; be 
cause What was long in the life of an indi- 
vidual, was short in the history of a nati: 
He would prove his case by a refere 
parliamentary documents which had 
laid on the Table of the House, and were 
in the hands ery Member. In the 


as reg: irded 


nce ¢ 


bi en 


of ev 


parliamentary paper of last Session No. 260 | ¢ 


of 1837, he found, that the total aoe r of 
benefices was 10,571; of that number the 
incumbents were non-resident in 5, 125 
cases, and the total number of 
clergy was 5,146. The parliamentary 
paper was very curious, and every Member 


resident 


ought to study it well. He held in his 
hand an extract from it, which he would 
refer to. There were non-residents by ex- 
emptions, or, in other words, 
granted to the incumbents to take the pub- 
lic money without doing any duty in 2,255 
cases, and in some dioceses to the number 


licensed non-residents 
also from vacancies, 


of $25; there were 
1,704; there were 
suspensions, sinecures and suspensions 450 
absent from duty; and there were 1,016 
absent, without licence or exemption, making 
together of 5,425 non-residents in the num- 
ber of 10,571 benefices ; and thus, notwith- 
standing the large amount paidto bishops to 
see that the duties were properly discharged, 


lived. ‘That number amounted to 1,646; 
and, if this were added to the former num- 
| ber of 5,140, it would be found that thi 
| total number of resident clergymen doing 
'religious dutv son places, was only 
16,792, out cf the full number of 10,571.* 
| But what was the reason why all the 
{ cle rev did not discharge their duty? Hx 
| knew that it would be said, that it was 
| because in certain places the incumbents’ 
| incomes were too small; but, before he 
| gave his own statement, in contradiction t 

this assertion, he would refer to an author- 
| ity which was not to be doubte 1. to th ie 
| authority of anoble Lord, the father of a 
| noble Lord whom he then saw bs hi plac 

(Lord Sandon). Twenty-seven years ago thre 
| Earl of Harrowby had introduced a bill to 
remedy the gross abuses which were admit- 
| ted then to exist with respect to the pay of 
the curates, which he considered q uite in 
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there were no less than ten per cent. of the 
or twenty per cent. ou thy 
who were 


whole number, 


number of resident clergymen, 


allowed to neclect their duties without 
licence or excuse! It would be very un- 
fair, however, if he did not state, that, out 
of the whole number of non-residents, 
there was a certain number who did duty 
in the respective parishes in which they 


sufficient to su pply the wants of hn incum- 
bents. Lord ilarrowby, in introducing that 
bill, had ‘That unless prompt and 


applied, we were 


said, 
etheactous remedies were 
ten towards alar ming of all 
situations, in wi cligion of the 
sti tblished Church would not be the reli- 
cion of the it was, 
‘one of thi 
most pre sof the Legislature to give 


thesubject full and delil 


ling the most 


the 
Cine 


majority of tne people, 


namely—to provide some remedy for non- 
residence and pluralities. And he (Mr. 
Hume) believed, that if what had been 
recommended by that noble Lord had been 
adopted, the state of the Church would be 
far different from what it was at present ; 
that instead of finding upwards of 5,425 
non-resident clergymen there would not have 
been 2,000, and that the state of dissent 
would not be what it now was in 
this country. The Dissenters were called 
upon to pay to support the fabrics of the 
Established Church, when, if her interests 
had been properly guarded by those who 
were bound to take charge of them, there 
would not be that necessity, nor would 
there now be that want of church room 


© See Table i in following page, 
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progress ; and the inability 
the 


England 
Ish will account 


of dis 


clergy of the Church of 


sent 1n 


hand a return of dissenting chapels in 
Wales, and it was curious to mark their 


Increase 19 numbers. 


ime 2s at present, there 


1 


ales. 


the w 


nd 
Chureh revenues in 
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! 


‘only thirty-five dissenting chapels in | 


they had increased to O54, but in 1832 
they amounted to 1,428. There were now | 


o29 pla s of worship for the Church 


11 


[istablishment th and 

though there had been increase 

since 1715, the number con- 

VENICNC ke, be taken n the 
me at that period, so the 
umb i i ch che was, In ] 

? 1 } 

a the ¢ pels Wa 
nly thirty ve, 10) 

churenes to 1,4 dissenting } i we 
ship. And here he micht Observe 
on the opinions of an eminent member olf 
the (¢ hurch of Scot md, and who had been 
ately deilverimn jectures in th m tropolls 


on the necessity for an Established Chure 


to promote religion among he peopl 

Phat eminent diving had tha 

intensity of desire and demand of man fo: 
StTPTUCTION Was NOt tit rc 

} } 

{! 1G \ l ) LO 

ih LCS] reilel ructl 

O} i} NOW i} 

denied the fia the whole history of man 
even { State ¢ civil 

S wed ti) he tt 1on 

‘ 
some Kind o7 ll- 


Other, and he believed, 
as much when there was no State 


establishment as when 


shown 


é 
existed. Ur. 


ONC 
extract trom wir. Jone 
fiistory of the ¢ n Wal Vhich may b 
| d i Cl thi ht ¢ the t 4 
trol } south Wales i 
As , the Crow ind sine- 
n } i 1 \ hence und 
Lh nee oft pei | | oO pol 
4 ] 
t ( X I th ‘ ed With 
d to then thie ps 
usually take but very little pains to encour 


dese rving pastors, ind omen pre er kt i] 

men to Welsh benefices. Pluralitic¢ and 
absenteeism exist to a great ext Thus a 
very small fund is left tor the a ity of t] 

clergy, wl ire reduced to wbyect poverty 
Many of them are o ed to keep farms, 
situated often in distinct parishes from those 


that the desire Was | 


f extent in the southern parts of South Wales ; 
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Chalmers was a friend of free trade in 
everything except in his own profession ; 
he was in this respect much like those 
other Gentlemen who could see creat 
trade in every thing except in their 
own line, he was a friend to free trade 
enerally, but a free trade in religion he 
held not to be good. But, he would ask, 
was non-residence and pluralities a com- 
laint of a recent date. He was not able 


o cite an older authority in this respect 
| 


In [ree 


than Was containe 


St. Paul to the 


in the second epistle of 
Thessalonians, chapter 3, 
verse 10, where St. Paul thus writes: 
Por n we were with you, this 
we commanded you, that if any would not 
work, neither should he eat.” And he 
thought that the clergy ought not to reeeive 


pay unless, 


Cvehh Wik 


according to this authority, 
they worked. In short, that all sinecures 
He believed, that the Church 
of England, as the true Church, adopted 
istle of St. Paul as their rule of 
( mducet, and they oucht, there fore, to 

him when he guarded even the 
this evil. On this 
ime) founded 


\ 
hismotion against pluralities. But the clergy 


¢ man described by 


? 
were like the rich young 


chap. 19, v. 20, who asking, 


it lack | yet ” was told, ‘* Go, 
and sell that thou hast, and give to the 
poo! and thou shalt have treasure in 
heaven, and come and follow me: but when 
the young m rd that saying, he went 
uvay sorrowful, for he had great posses- 
sions.” (vy. 22.) So the churchmen, when 
they were told to give up pluralities for 

d I and Ot religi MN, thev 
went away s , because, though thev 


additional 
got their 
part with 


professed their desire to afford 
. . . ] 1 | 
ren@1ous imstruction, they hat 
, and they could not 


But if these 


POsSSesSiONS 


i 


them. authorities were too 


which they serve. \ great many of them 
serve two or three places of worship every 
Sunday; in many churches service is per- 
fo 1 only once a day, and that at an incon- 


venient hour. These abuses exist to a less 


> 
irdiganshire, Radnorshire, and Car- 

the course of 
eventy-one parishes in Cardigan- 
more 
At the same 
Church are squan- 


but in C 
marthenshire, this is ceneral 

Or 
including chapels of ease), not 
by residents. 


the 


than ¢thir/y are held 


revenues of 


dered in siuecures, which, whatever may be 
the benefits (real or imaginary) in richer dis- 
tricts, are very unjustifiable under local cir- 


cumstances, 


io teach or preach in 

for the very great increas 

North and South He | his 

rapid and progressive 

[In 1715, whe the 

Wales were the 


Pluralities. ; 
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would 


old, he come to those ol a more 
recent date. Bishop Burnet said, 

I do not enter on th candale practy 
of non-residence and pluralities whi 
tered by so many colours of law i u 
whereas the church of Rome, from whence we 
had those and many otl 1 ( h | 
herself from this, under which v till | 
to our zreat and just reproach. This i 
shameful a profanation of holy things, t 
ought to be treated with detestation id 


] “or.” 


? 

But 
vithstanding this denunciation, and the 
wer 


1 
the abuses had been continued not- 
1 


clergy under th sume embar- 


rassment as the rich young man; they 
were too fond of their riches, and thought 
that they ought not to part with them 
Having now shown that there wa 1 


authority against 


] 
> Il 


he would proceed to point out their practic 


evils. In the report of the Hecles 
Commission, page 40, he found that t 
Church of England had thirty-sev 
bi hops, and tl th I Ne lice 
including sinecure rectories, amounted t 


10,540; that the aggregate ann ial Income 


of the Church amounted to 197,224 

and that the net income amounted to 
3,000,4712. But there were also in every 
parish, so many fees coming to the « ry 
for Laster offerings, marriages, bur & 

that he did not h tate to sav that | 
of the income being three millions—taking 


also into consideration the 
which each living was ni 


to} SCSS 
since the report of thi i rs, 
shown by the returns under the Tith 
Commutation Act—the net income of ths 
h urch Was not Iecss t] 
sills ms sterling. In addition to this. th 


d, that 


return there were 5,230 
curates, and the House would be pleased t 
observe what the amount of thei tip nds 
was, only 424,693/. paid to curat I 


one-half 


ng 


for the 
longing to the | 
of which was 


_numby r of churches be- 


four millions s 


that 424,693/. only were paid the dis- 
charge of the spiritual duty in one-half of 
Lust 


the benefices of the Churel 


Was it not, tl a he abuse and not 
the want of funds of the Church which 
really prevented the — nee of the elere 


and the verte of the reli 
of the pe 

his hand Of the 
would show the 
working clergy, 


FLOUS instru 
The statement h¢ 
stipends of these 
small amounts paid to the 
md was well worth the 
attention of every man who wished to see 


ple ? 
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the Jabourer paid for his hire Phe hon 
Member 1 the followine table :— 

| | it Nou- 
| i? | | 
N ( ile 
| { 
L441 
19 
| | 
| 
) 
| 
Th su 
! 1 47 \ 
l 
N a’ I 
14 
( - t 
| { tot m 30 


which WV mad 1 if the 
val f th benef taken on anaveragt 
f tl from which returns had been . 
udded to the othe it would 
1n he 1 t] lisposal of the 
HT] lin his hand an ex- 
tract f 1s s which showed, that 
} l il 4 ol | 
Ith Wel ween 13 ind 200/ 
it] vel () } veen OO ind OO/ 
there we 0 no less 
1 | A ul] therefore, there 
In nthe Chureh of 
| ind Wi ill ( \ bor wh ul 
twas the » of income received by the 
Seotch clerg what was the division 
the property of the Church 
\ ten l ind that 
lth \ 1a refon ind the Hou in its 
l wisd { voted 148,1400/. for t main- 
| ince of whole of th venty-elght 
| bish d archbishops? and this was 
lwha lesignated an ar Iment or 
lreform of the Church. Let the House con- 
tra this va nt with the state the 
cul incomes. ‘Ten bishops had sums 
Varying fi 15.000/ i-veur to 2001., 
others had O | but 
by the 1 rm it appeared that there were 
at it of n mber 4 
wer? resid nt as curates, )) ri rming service 
i] where ul incumbents were not 
r and would th Louse believe, that 
no less than 2,619 of them had incomes 
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less than 100/, per annum? [t appeared 
thatthe incomes of 103 amounted to 10/. and 
were under 40/,, 141 had incomes above 
1002. and under 80/., and 1,075 had incomes 
varying from SO/. to It 


those members of the Church were left to 


Of these, only’ forty-four received — th 
full amount of their stipend. He was told. 


starve who really did the Important duty 


that many of the livings were so small that | 
it was necessary to have pluralities, but hi 
found, by the Parl 
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Pluratelies., O16 


There had been 557 presentations to 
I ly, by the Crown, bi hops and 


livings, sin: 
1°,° 
laviren; and 158 pluralities had been 


made in the same time, and 159 li ines 


fices before, making the 

pluralities cr 

He thought the Lous 
re ] 


ralitics for the future; 


fell in, 


he amount of thei 
be CqQualizea, hy adding to the poor livines 


from those which exceed 400/. and 5007. 


there was more pl unong the | a-year,and this sum would be practicabl 
wealthy than the poorer livin Chere | few ye by the following statemen 
Were ninety-eieht cascs of plurality where | There are 4.8601 livings under 200/. a-s car: 
he incom nder | 1d there are 4.600 parishes nithont 
tne incomes of the two living were under; ana there are 4,000 parishes, without par- 
the sums of 50/. and 200/.; 447 eases be-|sonages. To raise all livings to 200/. each. 
tween 100/, and 200/. ; 352 cases between | the sum of 407,275/. vearly would be re- 
| thie 
150/. and 200/.; and 316 where both! quired. There ‘ings, having 
livings were under 200/. each, while of | from 4001. ti , and these 
cases OL piurality wh VOU The suy pis wiv, for the 
were above 200/. cach there were no fewer | smaller living hese 2,294 at 400/ 
than 043. There were, besides, 412 cases | aevear, for sma id the lar 
In which the plural \ Ving’s, parishes ire J, 
fifty-seven of four livings, and three of living's, the in are between 
and 401 


livings, making in all 2,268 pluraliti 


Atter this statement, it could not be| they are. The patronage of the Church is 
afirmed that the plurality existed princi= | almost one-half in the Crown a I 

pally among the sm r livi (he | and oneshalf in laymen ; and there would 
report of the icclesiastical Revenue Com- } be little difficulty in effecting the ¢ jualiza 
missioners of 1832, states, that 485 clergy- | tion if it was thought desirable to do so. 
men held 1,217 places of preferment,| He strongly blamed the Government for 
including 1,013 — benefices, receiving | not having set an ex imple to the Church 
654,574/. yearly—an amount « jual to the { in the distribution of the Crown presenta- 


sum paid to all the curates in England and | 


Wales. In addition to that large amount, | 
it would be cle it ible W, hie Tree 
turn, what were the incomes of the sine. | 
cure or non-resident benefices—2,017 wer 
under 150/. each ; 730 were from 150/. } 
2002. each ; $93 from 200/. to 3002. cach 
1,302 above a-veat und thirty three | 
the value not returned—making 4,075 | 


° 
where the incumbents are non-resident. | 
The enactments in thi 
. . 
pluralitics, and leave between 3,000 and 


= 
jo 


4,000 of those existing; and, therefore. 
must be considered as an inadequate remedy 
to the evils now existing. Were overty, 
dence, the poorest ¢ i 

gencrally held in plurality ; but he 
already shown by the returns that ther 
were more pluralities benefices having 
100/, and upwards. So much for the 
error in that assertion: and 
House would abolish pluralities, t 
would continue, as it app: 
ment carefully prepared, t 


red by a state- 
in the last 
two years, although pluralities were unpo- 
pular, a large number had been made. 


tions. As he found, on reference to Th 


Gazelle, that within the last two years the 
Crown had given away no less than forty- 


nine livings to pluralists, whilst the bishop 


had given ninety-six, and the deans and 
chapters forty-eight By what considera- 
tions for the interest of religion and mo- 
rality, and the welfare of the people had 


they done so, when they knew the feelings 
of the peopl to be adverse to this system ? 
i 


1° 

i the dignitarl 

of the Church reform the abuse themselv: 

but, finding no symptoms of their doing so, 


hon. Member coneluded by moving, that 
“it be an instruction to the Committee to 
provide against the appointment in plurality 
to any benefice or cathedral preferment 
from and after the passing of the bill.” 
Lord John Russell said, it was not ne 
cessary for him to enter at any length 
into the question which the hon. Member 
for Kilkenny had brought before the 
House, and he believed, that he might 
leave a considerable part of the speech of 
] 
his hon, Friend, which was au answer to 


eee number of 297 
two years. 
lita abolish pill- 
| 
é 
a It was the auty o1 the Legisiature to inter- 
; fere and put a stop to the svstem The 
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Dr. 


Pluraleties | 


Chalmers, very properly 


Chalmers. But the latter part 0 thre 
speech went to the question of the aboli 
tion of all pluralities. That question had 
been gravely considered by the Church 
Commissioners, and he would presently 


read the statement whic! 
upon this subject. Wit 


they had 1 


h regar 


residence of the clergy; he thought they 
should have their residences on then 


livings, and thus be enabled to attend 
diligently to the spiritual want of thei 


parishioners. He thought that principle so 


unobjectionable, that if it were practicabl 
it should be enforced. But t statemen 
to the Commissioners, in reference to the 
parishes in England, made upon personal 
inspection, went to show the necessity of 
not hastily throwing aside pluralities alto- 
a ther. it appea ed th there wel ! 
England and Wales 10,200 be 

Those returis showed, that amor t tl 
there were under -\ 
between 50/. and 1002: I. 
tween 100/ and 12 so that ther 
were 1,926 benefices under 1002, and 
there were 3,928 under 150/. The Com- 
missioners stated, tl the 
benefieces there was no elebe hor | 
that they did not afford tl n { 
spiritual ‘instruction, exce} by 1 
ducing the clergyman of the neighbourt 


parish. The Commissioners recommended, 
that where pluratities were allowed, they 
should be i 
limits which 
within miles. 


ricted to narr 


rest 


ne 


ten 


+} 
\ tw 


Committee to deci } 
proper restriction whether it we 
too large or too narrow a scale; but he 
did not think, secing the f 
many of these livings, that h 
pluralities altogether would be wise ; not 
did he think it was an argument for the 
abolition, that there might b pluralit 
attached to considerable livings. ‘The bill 
proposed to limit that practice within ten 
miles, but some might think that not suf- 
ficient, but he believed, that the feeline of 
most persons in the Elouse was, that it 
would not be right to aboli plur lities 
altogether. He should be glad, indeed, it 
the time had arrived when the income of 
each living was sufficient to supvort its 
clergyman, He did not see h th 


remedy was to be applied, unless his hon. 
Friend contended that it should be done 
by taking away a portion from each paris 
That was to say, Supposing a living worth 
100/., and another of 700/. fell vacant, he 


? 
4} Pluralat 
would t Wal) the make 
up 10 cach. hat m the 
coul Vii h Friend \ ad thia! 
To ll for his own part 
i i i l Chi ( t 
hou i tion t k 
mu diy C unpopu- 
bal bor tl S of 
i 
l m Those 
Pisti t her pa- 
Pisil mtent 
i i i }) i eq 

cle is to | wld carry 
it pre ho. 
\ n en 

Ol } a ics, 
l i ih 
] 
the 
hi u only 

2 
i i 1 i 

I ros ued 

7 
piu V1 plund d the 
| hh | \ rk Cie to 

ted t some 

retu were 

} 1X \ tha 

li l r which 
( il th 
( i rit icl 
I 
] +1 
i l on 
Vel With 1 t » thy 
4 
1) bt ( ( ¢ raising 
stn Vi iwav Tl ii 
he. t rel that such apr ew 
nel Lon Justi 4 
pati \ had much rig t 
h an ithem his privat 
f 
pl pel i i } i Vst 
\ l Di ae is alowed 
] 
iw, and ll pul Lrarraway s 
fee-house i ivowson at hig 
bail i i ik 
| 
triftns sum, adic ina to 
reason, W it yust, that the mconies 
i 3 ( ul ! 
l tion of th hon. Crentieman to 
! 
woich he wished i { attention of 
the House, respect what he was 
pleased to cali th ** peg which 
was sent round to collect alms for the 


thre 
a 
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clergy. Was it possible that this remark | The hon. Baronet opposite (Sir R. Inglis) 


was applied to the King’s letter, or to the 
(Jueen’s letter—a circular one 
year on behalf of the Society for the Pro- 
pagation of the Gospel; in another, on 


behalf of the National Society ; and in 
another year, for the Society for Pro- 
moting the Building and Enlarging of 


Churches? The discussion raised by the 
hon. Member, ought to have taken place 
upon the second reading, or on the motion 
that the Speaker should leave the chair. 
On a former occasion he had expressed in 
detail his reasons for opposing the bill. 
He should for 
with observing, that he was not at all dis- 
posed to question the proposition that 
great advantages would be derived from 
having in all resident 
clergy. It was equally conceded by par- 
tics on both sides of the House, that every 
clergyman should have a sutlicient income. 
The question then was, could this be con- 
sidered to be amode effectual to secure 
residency in the clergy? He thought it 
Was not such a measure as would effect- 
ually secure that desirable object. There 
was much in the bill which he would not 
characterize as hostile to the Church, be- 
cause he did not believe such a spirit 
actuated the framers of the bill; but there 
was much in the bill which displayed a 
suspicion that the great body of the clergy 
was not prepared to do their duty con- 
scientiously, in respect to residence. The 
bill evinced a waut of confidence in the 
clergy ; accompanied by a desire to vest 
in the bishops a power which he was not 
disposed to grant them. In this respect 
he would observe, that, favourable as he 
was to general residence, he believed, that 
constant residence could not be enforced 
without sacrificing higher objects. For 
these reasons he should far give his 
support to her Majesty's Government as 
to vote against the instruction moved by 
the hon. Member for Kilkenny. 


possible cases a 


so 


Mr. Hawes observed, that if curates 
could perform the duties of a church for a 
small salary, there was no force in the 


argument that pluralities were necessary 
for the incumbents. Church property 
was only trust property, and if the curates 
discharged the duties of non-resident ree- 
tors and vicars, they had the greatest 
right to the income of the parish. The 
Commissioners had admitted the principle 
of the Amendment of his hon. Friend as to 
the abolition of pluralities, and Dr. Burton 
of Oxford had also spoken in its favour, 


the present content himself 


had observed, that it would have been better 
if this motion had been brought 
at the time of the second reading of the 
Bill; but, in his opinion, the House would 
not have been more disposed then than 
now toadvocate the measure. He thought 
his hon. Friend had done great service by 
his Amendment, as the proceedings of that 
night would tend to show who gave coun- 
tenance to the present system. 

Sir H. Verney op posed the motion, but 
supported the Bill which he considered 
would prove a great blessing to the coun- 
try if some of the were rendered 
more astringent, but that the Amendment 
would defeat many of its objects, and be 
productive of great harm to the country. 


forward 


clauses 


The House divided on Mr. Hume’s 
motion Aves 37 Nc cs Major- 
ity 70, 

List of the AYEs. 


Baines, FE. O’Brien, 
Ble witt, R. I attison, 


Brotherton, J. Philips, M. 


Chalmers, P. Rippon, C. 

Chapman, Sir M. L. ¢ Rundle, J. 

Collier, AI Scholetield, J 
Duncombe, T. Stanley, W. O 
Bbrington, Viscount Stanstield, W. R. C, 
Grattan, H. Strutt, 

Harvey, D. W. Style, Sir C. 

Hector, C. J. Vigors, N. A. 
Hindley, C. Villiers, C. Py 


Warburton, H. 
White, A. 


Horsman, E. 
Ilumphery, J. 


James, White, S. 
Johnson, General Williams, W 
‘Lead r, J. ie Yates, J. A 
Lushington, C, 
Marsland, H. Ilume, J. 
Muskett, G. A. Ilawes, B. 


List of the Noes. 


Abercromby, hn. G. R. 
Acland, T. D. 
Ainsworth, P. 
Alsager, Captain 
Attwood, 

Bailey, J., jun. 


Courtenay, 
Dalmeny, Lord 
Dalrymple, Sir A. 
Davy ics, ( 
Denison, W. 


\W e 


Baring, H. B. Dundas, Captain D. 
Baring, hon. W. B. Egerton, W. T. 
Bell, Elliot, hon. J. E. 
Bernal, R. Estcourt, T. 


Estcourt, ‘T. 
Farnham, FE. B. 
lergusson, rt. hon, ¢ 
Filmer, Sir E. 
Fitzroy, Lord C. 
Fremantle, Sir T. 

Gordon, R. 
Goulburn, rt. hon, I. 
Greenaway, C. 


Barnard, E. G. 
Blackburne, IL. 
Brownrigg, S. 
Bruges, W. L. 

Busfeild, \ 
Canning, rt hn. 
Chester, 
Clive, hon. R. 


Compton, H. C, 


Sir 
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Grimsditch, T. 
Ilalford, H. 
Harcourt, G. S. 
Harland, W. C. 
Ileathcote, Sir W, 
IHfenniker, Lord 
Hodgson, R. 
Iloskins, K. 
Howick, Viscount 
Iluches, W. B. 
Ingestrie, Viscount 
Ingham, R. 
Inglis, Sir R. 
Jackson, Serjeant 
Johnstone, 
Kemble, Ll. 

Kirk, 

Knight, H. G. 
Knightly, Sir ©. 
Laboucliere, rt. hn. HH. 
Law, hon. C. E. 
Lygon, hon. General 
Macleod, R. 

Mahon, Viscount 
Maule, hon. F. 
Maunsell, T. P. 
Nicholl, J. 

O’Ferrall, R. M 
Packe, C. W. 
Parker. T. 
Parnell, rt. hn. Sir H. 
Peel, rt. bon. Sir R. 
Perceval, Colonel 
Perceval, hon. G. J. 
Pusey, P. 


Pluralities. 


Rice, rt. hon. T. S. 
Rich, I. 
Richards, | 
Rolfe, Sir I 
Rollest yn, I 
Rose, rt. hon. Sir G. 
Round, C. G. 
Russell, Lord J. 


Sandon, Viscount 
Sh ppard, 7 
Sibthorp, ¢ 
r, Sir ( 

So | iG 
Stan 
Stanley, I 
Stanley, M 

Stew urt, J 

St R. 

Sturt, EL. ¢ 

| lin. Sir 
Teignmouth, Lord 
lroubridge, Sir FE, T. 
Vivian, J. H. 
Vivian, rt. hon. Si 


{May 4} 


House in Committee. 
Upon the reading of the second Clause 
which after limiting the preferments to be 
held by spiritual persons, provides “ that 
nothing herein contained shall be construed 
to prevent any archdeacon from holding 


together with his archdeaconry fwo be- | 


nefices.” 

Mr. Chia les L moved 
for the word ** two” the word 
substituted. 

The Committee divided—On 
ginal proposition—Avyes 71 ; 
Majority 30. 


isha aton 


one’ be 


the 
Noes 


ori- 


List of the Avyvs. 


Abercromby,hn. G. R, 
Acland, T. D. 

Baily, 

Baring, hon. W.B. 
Bennet, J. 

Bramston, T. W. 
Brodie, W. B. 
Bruges, W. Uf. L. 
Busfeild, W. 


Campbell, Sir J. 


Courtenay, P 
Crompton, S. 


Dalmeny, Lord 


East, J. 
Everton, Lord 


Esteourt, T. 
Fergusson,rt.hon. R.C 
lreshfield, J. W. 


that | 
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Grimsditch, T. Pendarves, E. W. W. 
Llalford, Pusey, P. 
Ha Rice, rt. | 
| Hawk ee Rich, H. 
wee te, Sir W Round, C. G 
| Russell, Lord J. 
| Sir R. S 
It. Ste 
\ ¥, oir hn, Sir | 
| l Lord 
| | ,or 7 
M R \ oe 
i \\ \W.A 
\ 
J \\ G. W 
} \\ 
1O'Fert 
| 
| j f NOES 
| Ba | Rice, E. R 
B 
| Bry 1, G sulwev, ( i 
Bulw E. L St 
Cay Stansfield, W. R. ¢ 
| Co J. Strutt, 
} Curt lt Style, Sir ¢ 
} Curry, W Turner, W. 
| Evans, WV Verney, Sir II. 
Hall, b. Vigors, N. A. 
llaw Wa ton, H. 
\\ , Lord 
\} 1 W 
| ( 
Pry 
} Clause agreed to. 


> which enacts that no spi- 
] 


| Claus i 
ling any cathedral prefer. 

shall exceed the yearry 
shall accept or take to hold 


ritu il } rson hol 


} 


ment, and which 


value of 
therewith any 


| be netice 
vearly value o 


| ie being read, 
Lord Jo/ / moved, that the first 
i blank be filled up with the words 
thousand pounds, 

Mr. Hume opposed the proposition, and 
suggested that the sum should be 

The Committee divided on the original 
proposition ~Ayes 65; Noes +t: 
jority 2] 


one 


5000. 


Mae 


Chester, H. 
Chetwynd, 
Compton, II, 


Gaskell, Jas. Milnes 
Goulburn, rt. he 
Greenaway, 


Aberei | hor 


Westenra, hon. Hl. R 
Williams, W. A. 
Winnington, T. 
W rd, 
Wood, Sir M. Bs 
Wood, T. 
W orsle y; Lord : 
Young, J. 
Parker, 
Verney, Sir 
Darby, G 
List of the Ayes 
GR. Acland. T. D 
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Bailey, J; 
Baring, hon. 


Inglis, Sir 
Kemble, 


Bramston, T. W. Knightley, Sir ¢ 
Campbell, Sir J 
Chester, H. mn. T. 
Compton, Il. C ie, W. F 
Courtenay, P. 1, R. 
Crawford, W. hon. F. 
Dalmeny, Lord Morpeth, Viscount 
Darby, G. Nic As 
Du las, Capt nD. Q’Fer R. 
East, J. B. Pa } 
Lord F. Parnell, rt Sir 
Fsteourt, T | \\ 
Fsteourt, 
Fergussonyrt.hon. R.C. Ro 
J Russell. J 
Freshfield, J. W. Sando Vist 
Gaskell, Jas. Milne th 
Gladstone, W. | Sugden 
Gorn Surrey, | of 
Goul rt.hon. TI. TVeigni Lord 
Greenaway, ¢ lve, Sir E. T. 
CGrimsditch, 1] Vernon, G. H. 
Halford, Vivian, J. E. 
Harcourt, G. S Winnington, T. 
Hieathcote, Sir W. Vood, 
lLlobhouse, T. B. W ood, 'T. 
HLloskins, K. Worsley, Lord 
Iluches, W. B. LI 
Hurt, Solicitor-General 
Ingham, R. Rich, 

List of the 
Barnard, E. G. Marshall, W. 
Bewes, JT. I. Marsland, H. 
Blewitt, R. J O’Conne J 
Bridgeman, H. Philpotts, J. 
Brodie, W. B. Pryme, G. 
Brughes, W. Hf. L. Rice, E. R 
Bryan, G. Rip} ( 
Bulwer, I. L. Rundle, J 
Busfield, W. Salwey, Colonel 
( er, J. \ \\ 
Crompton, S Stansfield, W. R. ¢ 
Currie, R. Stewart, J. 
Curry, W. strutt, 
Dennistoun, J. Style, Sir 
W. ‘Turner, \W. 
Hail, B. Verney, Sir EH 
Ilawes, B. Vicors, N. A. 
Hawkins, J. H Williams, W. 
Hfeathcoat, J. Williams, W.A, 
Ilector, C. J. Wood, G. W. 
Liindley, ¢ 
fumphery, J. TELLERs. 
Ilutton, R. Hume, J. 
Lushington, C. Warburton, H. 


Lord John Russell then moved that the 
second blank be filled up with the words 
five hundred pounds 

Mr. Ha moved 
that the words ‘exceeding 
value of 1.” be struck out 

Mr, thought, 


amendment 
the arly 


WeS as an 


ye 


it would be a 


saving | 
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= time if the noble Lord would at once 

te his idea as to what the amount ofa 

thedral preferment and a benefice toge- 
a ought to be. According to the pre- 
proposition of the noble Lord, that 
amount was to be 1,500/.; would the 
noble Lord state what he considered ought 
to be the amount of the two benetices to 
be held - the same individual ? 

Lord John Russell said, that at present 
it was provided, that a person holdi Ing a 
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ben rt of the value of 500/. should not 
hold an other exceeding the value of 
5001. It had, however, been proposed 
that, instead of naming the particular 
value o two benefices, 1t should be de- 
clared, that the two benefices should not 
wether exceed a particular sum. In that 
case he should say, that the amount ought 
to be 1.0007. With spect to cathedral 
preferments, it was to be assumed, that 
they were icdcamted in the shape of Fe 


merit and distinetion in 
thercfore, did not think 
extravagant 
to rece ive. 

agree with the 
that cathedral 
preferments were always bestowed on men 
of distinguished talent and learning. On 
the contrary, he believed, that much of 
that preferm« nt was given in consideration 
of family and political connections wholly 
WV ithout ref rence to desert. 

Mr. Goulburn agreed with the noble 
Lord that 1,500/. was by no means an ex- 
travazant sum to be enjoyed by persons of 
merit in the Church. Ifthe hon. Member for 
Laml a would for a moment call to mind 
the names of those members of the Church 

nd been most eminent as divines, and 
r 2 promotion and 
truth, he would 


wards on men of 
e Church ; he, 
the of 1,500/. was an 
income for such persons 
Hlames could not 
Lord in considering 


sum 


IT. 


noble 


as authors of works fo 
religi 
they were 1@ very persons 
general obtained cathedral 
the same time he admitted 
many persons who had 
eferment who were not 
merit. 

Committee divided on the original 
Majority 30, 


diffusion of s 
discover, that 
who had 1 
preferment, at 
that there 
vjoyed 


wert 


such pl 


The 


Motion—Ayes 77 ; Noes 47 


List of the Aves. 


Abercromby,hn.G.R. Chapman, 4 
Acl ind, Cl 1ester, 
Adam. Sirk. ( Admiral 
sailey, J. Cole, Viscount 
Baring, hon. W. B. ( 
Benett, J. Courtenay, P 
Jolling, W. Crawford, W 
Bramston, Darby, G 


| 
| 
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Dundas, Captain D. 
East, J. B. 

ny, oir P. 
Egerton, Lord F. 
Estcourt, T. G. B. 


‘stcourt, T. 


Kiight, Ul. 
Knightley, Sir ¢ 
Labouchere, rt hn ll. 


Archbold, R. 
Barnard, G. 
Bewes, TI. 
Blewitt, R. J. 
Bridgeman, II. 
Brocklehu 
Brodie, W. B 
Bruges, W. Hf. I 
Bryan, G. 


Bulwer, W. I 


Fall, ‘5. 
Hawkins, J. 
Heatheoat, J 
Hector, C. 
Hindley, 
Hutton, lh. 
James, W. 
Lushington, € 


thy 


Marshall, W. 


Clause avreed to. 
On Clause 4th, that 


{ 


hold two benefices unl 


of each other, 


Mr. IR pp we propose 


should he imserted 


} 
lell, hon. 
REI) Cs VV | 
on, F 
} \ 
5 
1, Vise 
J 
M 
| 
rf ~ 


Sir ¢ 
\ 
il 


| 

( 

Sir 
N. A. 
> 

R 


hould 
no clergyman shout 


within ten mile: 


that these word 


nies the om 


ich cond bhenefi he 
erate the services 
| ho NI 
virt us indie. 
r! times ured 
t n both sides 
ad 
holdin 
I desirou 
se profes. 
| t tl t pre- 
ibl ht nt 
t} 
Te 
runt 
i 
( hurch 
ac 
i I I i and 
in +} 
enc In- 
+ 
i 


resident 


ment of 


scharges its 

} 
Wwellare of 

not himted to th 
reading of the liturgy, 
mes and easons, tends his 


+ 


ourages and warns them: 
soles them : adjusts then 


them by his couns¢e Is: 

dy neces 
| tual ] ss erity | 

( hameles 
first time, 

ne a 

con 


. 
) t it th 
( ting, for tl rTrati« 


the price re« 
i 
} Ish md the pitt 1C'¢ 
\\ hat terest 
\ the Vi Ifare ol 
here t y and there 


‘ating from cure to cure 


tfter wages leads 
ead in the pu 
i tle l ord rs salary 
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Law, hon. C. F derived from s 2 
uthcient to re 
\ 
otheiating mit 
\ Ae 
then continuce 
M 
Nari n t b 
M 
ry 
Fort, J. Vi ne a 
Freshfield, J. W. nefies n 
Gaskeli, Jas. Milne to test q 
Gladstone, W. Par 
Gordon, Rh. Pendarves, W.W. 
Greenaway, ©. Sandon, \ nt 2 At 
Grimsditch, 1 sibt e! 
Halford, 
Ilarcourt, G. mol 
Harland, W, ¢ Sir I yerversion and 
Heath te, Sir W, revenu ir i 
Hill, Lord A. M 
Hodgson, R. Pre 
Houstoun, G Vin 
Hughes, W. B \\ 
Hurt. F. Wj | has light to tl fa 
Ingham, Rf. Wo | ry, Wh ecelving tl 
Inglis, Sir R. HI Wood, G. W. the benefice. é 
Kemble, HH. Wood. 1 ho h 
rELLERS. nent interest 
Dalim 
pulpit, to the n 
‘ but who. at al! 
List of the Noxs. it who, at all t 
Marsland, H animates and ec 
Palm dispute and Al 
(3 
their temporal a 
( also mutntatin, tl 
Rippon, 
within Gis i 
Stan pr e which tl 
Bustield, W. Strut to take 
m 
Evans, V vhich he may 
Warburton, H. Chureh ma 
Williams. W. fication of his own F 
4 
Wi ms, W. A, in amount between 1d 
\ ly, Lord the furnished pri 
Yates, J. A 
aor paid to his hirel 
Hawes, B can a needy cur: 
a parish? He 
to-morrow, iti 
1 
as the temptatio 
cs; hin tow often 
|, object.” clerical labourers ar 
| mndant, generally necessitous 
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and the pluralist will be enabled to fit up 
and work his pulpits at the least possible 
expense. The only case in which a plurality 
can be necessary, even in the existing state 
of the Church Establishment, is where the 
revenue of the benefice is insuflicient to 
purchase the services of officiating 
minister, and in such case | would propose 
that such poor — should be appended 
to a wealthy living, and the excess of = 
one might eke out pre supply the defici- 
ency of the other; but in this case he 
ralities would be forced upon the clergy— 
not sought by them as at present, If you 
examine the present practice, you will find 
that the smallest livings are not held iu 
plurality—you will find, that the curate 
who performs the duty of the second living 
receives only a part of the income, whilst 
the pluralist preserves the larger portion 
of the produce of the benefice for his own 
enrichment. I ask you to affirm this pro- 
position, that the man who personally 
ministers to the spiritual wants of the 
people, shall receive the revenue set apart 
for reward of such service. I remind you 
that the Legislature, as trustee ie hurch 
property, is bound to take care, that the 
public purpose for which it was assigned 
—the religious instruction of the people— 

be fully provided for. Church patronage, 
like state patronage, is held in trust for 
public purposes, and is intrusted to private 
hands only to be employed for the common 
good - the sole object for which these 
endowments were made was, the spiritual 
welfare of society. Presentation is only 
rightly exercised by regard to the interests 
of the many, and there is a condition at- 
taching to Church property, that the re- 
ceiver oe ll personally afford re ligious in- 
struction to those who provide his payment. 
In the olden time, the monks took the 
country churches and placed curates within 
them ; their plea was hospitality. In our 
day, those clergy who may be so fortunate 
as to possess influence or connection, are 
it seems, to be permitted to continue this 
odious practice ; the excuse will, doubtless, 
be dignity. Alas! Sir, a selfish pretence 
is never wanting when profit is to be eb- 
tained. There are now above 2,000 curates 
performing the duties of livings held in 
plurality ; the salaries paid to these sub- 
stitutes do not amount, on an average, to 
80]. a-year; and, in almost every case, 
the curate receives only a portion of the 
income of the living, while he virtually 
performs the oflice of its incumbent. Give 
to him that which fairly belongs to him, 


COMMONS} 


i that the 
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the revenue of the benefice. His neces- 
sities are as great, his respectability of 
equal importance with that of the pluralist. 
Let him who serves the altar take the gift 
which is placed upon it for reward of such 
service. Give to every parish that pro- 
vides a sufficient income for payment of an 
officiating minister, its own resident bene- 
ficed incumbent. Restrict pluralities as 
far as you are able; do justice to the 
people to the utmost of your ability ; put 
an end to this trading in the service of 
God, this prostitution of his worship to 
the purposes of gain; eject these money- 
changers from his te mple, and p rmit not, 
I pray you, this syste m of sain ‘tified swinds 
ling. Cousider the usefulness of the Church 
rather than the gorgcousness of its Estab 
lishment, and regard the interests of so- 
ciety rather than the aggrandisement of 
the ‘clergy. Let us hear no more of pam- 
pered plurs ilists and starving curates, nor 
longer witness the splend lid ery of 
religion, with its lowliest and most abject 
degradation. 1 now beg leave to move the 
Amendment of which I have given notice. 
[ have endeavoured to explain the object I 
have Inview,and toe xpose the groundsupon 
which I rest my proposition. I have pur 
posely omitted all personal allusions which 
might serve to illustrate the abuses of the 
system of which I complain: it bas been 
my desire to avoid every remark which 
could by possibility excite an irritated 
feeling. I call upon the noble Lord who 
commends this Bill for our adoption to 
show the injustice, the unrecasonablencss, 
or the impracticability of the change | 
propose. I challenge him to prove, that 
the interests of religion~—the one only 
object for our regard—would be otherw ise 
than advanced by its adoption. I leave 
the case in the hands of the House : what- 
ever may be their decision, at least I 
shall enjoy this satisfaction, that I have 
endeavoured, to the best of my humble 
ability, to remove that vile stain which 
defiles and disgraces our national Church 
Establishment—the holding of benefices in 
plurality. 

Lord J. Russell was surprised, that the 
hon. Gentleman had allowed that there 
should be any exception at all to the rule 
which he seemed disposed to lay down so 
absolutely, more especially when he called 
to mind the ve ry vague mode of discrimi- 
nating adopted by the hon. Gentleman, 
‘income should not be insuffi- 


cient to remunerate the service of the oth 
clating clergyman,” 


He did not think it 
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a just proposition to abolish pluraliti | cir 
altogether, but he would stat rtly t e | re] 
objects at present proposed. t present a 
clergyman could not hold two benef i 
unless they were within thirty | of | 
each othe r, which Was inte } rete t ! l f 
a circle of forty-five statute mi 
within that distance a disvensation of the | 
Archbishop of Cant bury enabled him t | 
hold benefices in pler lit Now it \\ 4 
proposed by the present [ill to red he} 


distance from forty-five to ten 
this change there must | 
diminution in the number of benefi 


held, aud one much mreater than 


arithmetical proportion of forty-iive to t 
because a circuit of forty-five mil 


comprehend many benetices of this d aa 
tion, whereas there must be but very 
within one of ten miles. When, therefore, | 
he said that there would be a diminuti 

of one-fourth in the number of pluralit 
he was sure he was understating the altera- | 
tion which must take place. But there | 
would also be the greatest possible dif- | 
ference as to the superintendence of tl 
clergyman. At a distance of fo ty-five 
miles it was impossible that such superin 
tendence should be actively carried int 
operation ; but it was perfectly easy, not 
only according to the authorities of the 
Chureh, but according to the opinion ot 
every man of common sense and observa. 
tion, that a clergyman, with the facilities 
which now existed of passing from one | 
part of the country to the other, ¢ a 
readily perform the duties of his 
He ould not quote uthorities, but would | 
refer to one persot whi thoueh not 
clergyman, was a man of @reat plety an 
zeal in the affairs of religion. Tle allus 

to Cowper the poet, ho, in his letter to | 
Mr. Unwin, dwelt upon the fact ul al 
fice being offered to him, and added, that 
considering he held another it would | 
considered a plurality, only that the second 
living was but ten miles from the first, and 
therefore, in his opinion, might be safely 
and properly held, Vor these reasons, and | 


from the vagueness ol the 
the hon. Gentleman, he should oppose lis 
motion. 

Lord F. Eeerton wished to ask the nobk 
Lord how the distance of ten miles was to 
be measured. W as it to be reckone ad fi from 
the boundaries of 
church to church? 
point ought not to hx 
Legislature, and he was the mor 
to call the noble Lord’s attention to the 


proposit ion of 


’ either benefice, or from 
He t! 
left 


ought such a 
in doubt by the 


mdueed 
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On Clause § (dispensations not to be 
allowed), 


Mr Gladstone proposed, that the 

{ 

clause be omitted. | 


Lord John Russell could not agree to 


the proposition of the hon. Member. | op. 


Committee divided on the question that 


the clause st 
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Wallace, R. 
Warburton, 
VW hite, A. 
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Stanley, W. O. 
Stuart, Lord J. 
Strutt, 
Stvle Sir 


II. 


. 
Palfourd, 


and part of the Bill :—Ayes | T Winningtor : 
138: Noes 0 :—-Mayjority 122, | Winnington, J. 
Wood, T 
List of the Ayers. \\ n, W.B 
Acland, Sir T. D. Ifeathcoat, J. 
Anson, hon. Colonel Heron, Sir R. 
Archbold, R Hill, Lord A. M. ¢ 
Baines, E. liindley, C List of the Nous 
Baring, hon. W,] Lobhouse, rt. | J : 
Beamish, F. B. | Acland, T. D Mackenzie, W. 1] 
Benett, J. Hope, G. W i rtenay, P Pa e, 
Bewes, T. | Estcourt, Perceval, Colonel 
Blunt, Sir C. Hughes, W. B Greene, 
Bramston, T. W llume, J. Grimsditch, Shaw, right hon, 
Bridgeman, H. Hurt, 
Broadley, II. James, W. 
Brocklehurst, J. Jones, J. j J nstone, UH. Gladstone, W. | 
Brodie, W. B. Kemble, 1] | Law, hon. C. E. Inclis, Sir R. 1. 
? 
srotherton, J Kinnair Ol 4 
; Man d, hon. A. 1 | Clause agreed to. 
Bru W.H. L Lal uchet 
iryan, G Lefevre, C. S | Clause 9 being propose 1, Mx. Law moved 
Bulwer, K. Lu hin to | to add the f Ilo ing proviso :- 
Busfi ld, W. Ly n, hon. Ger “© Provided always, and be it enacted, that 
Ca np! “ I, ves Marshall, W, nothing in this act contained shall be construed 
averd S ( ne Ma a to prevent any persons who, at the time of the 


Viscount 


cund, 
Mildm Ly, 
Miles, W 

Mordaunt, 
R. Nicholl, J 


‘halme 
hetwynd, 
‘hute, W. L. 
layton, 
‘urrie, R, O'Brien, ( 
‘urry, W. 
Dalmeny, Lord 
Denison, W. J 
Dennistoun, J. 
Douglas, Sir C. ain 
Duke, Sir J Pendarves, hk. W.W, 
Duncombe, T. 
Dundas, ¢ 
Dundas, 
East, J.B. 


Sil J. 


~ 


vaptain D, 


isey, 

brington, Viscount — Rice, E.R. 

gerton, Lord I’. Rice, rt. hon. T.S. 

lliot, hon. J. E. Rich, 

rle, W. Rolfe, Sir R. M. 
Round 


azak¢ rle Y, N 


Rumbold, C. 


VW 
Rundle 


Esteourt, T. 
] 

Fielden, J 


erguson, R. Russell, Lord J. 
i ‘lm r, Sir F. Russell, Lord C. 
Freshfield, J. W. Salwey, Colonel 


Gaskell, Jas. Milnes Sandon, Viscount 
Greenaway, C. cholefield, J. 
Ilarecourt, G. S. Seymour, Lord 
Harland, W. ¢ Sheppard, ‘I 


B. Sinclair, Sir 
il 


G Stanley 


Hawes, 
Ilawkins, J. 
Heavier 


hall pe 


passing of this act, sl in the actual pos~ 
session of two benefices from resigning one of 
such benefices, and from taking another in lieu 
thereof (the licence and permission of the 
chbish of the } Ovince, or of the arch- 
} shoy i bot} ] neces, if the be ne fices be 
ituate i h provinces and of the patron o1 
patrons of such het es, to be signified in 
writing nder the hands of tl urchbi hop ind 
patrons respectively being thereunto first had 
ind obtained.) Provided, also, that the distance, 
ulthough the in exceed ten mil 

between the be tices to | holde togvetnel by 
mea of such exchan , be lk than the dise 
tance between the respective benefices in the 
possession of ch persons at the time of th 
passing of this act ; and that such exchange be 
subject iso to the restrictions as to value 
to which the future holding of two benetices is 


rendered liable by the provisions of this ac 


Mr. Hume protested against the proviso 
as destructive of the principle of the bill. 

Lord John Russell had considered the 
proposed clause, and conceived that its 
admission would greatly break in upon the 
principle of the bill, without on the other 
hand effecting any advantage. 

Sir did that the 
amendment struck at any of the provisions 
which had already passed. if admitted it 
would be only as an exception, and it 


not see, 


: 

: braham, G. 

red, Ti. YW. Williams, W. 

ignmouth, Lord Williams, W. A. 
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might prove advantageous without being of 


any disadvantage to the general principle 
of the measure. 

Sir R. Inelis said, that every possibl 
restriction had been imposed by the 
and there could be no danger in 
the proposition of his hon, Friend. 
that he was anxious for was, to cive the in- 
cumbents the same privileges ; 
now enjoyed. 


Mr. Hawes said, that if the su tions 
of the right hon, Gentleman were adopte 
it might have the effect of benefit ine 
few individual but beyond a doubt it 
would go far towards defeating the spirit 
of the bill. The ck rey mil rhit ob aw \ 
then, to any extent they ve solong as 


a given dis- 
rd in tl 
cestions, feeling ashe did so ‘trongly that 
its inevitable eff. et the 
grievance which it was intended by th 
bill to remove. So long 
was not 
was so loudly complained of at present 
might still go on. 

Mr. Estee 
assent to the amendment 
learned Friendif his hon. and learned Friend 
would consent to add the words 
population.” He fully concurred in the 
motives which actuated his hon. and 
learned Friend in proposing the amend- 
ment. He was of opinion that it 
required as a mode of protection to numer- 
ous individuals holding benefices, who cer 
taintly deserved much protection 


the benetices were not withi 
He could not ace: 
1; 


tance. sug 


et would he to prot 


as approximation 


insisted on, the jobbing which 


of his hon. an 


6 
Value ana 


was 


and 


support at the hands of the Members of 


that House. 


Mr. Law would feel the highest plea- | 


sure in adopting the recommendation of 
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Act, 


mrt would be happy to give his | 


his hon. Friend. He was very anxious 
that his amendment should be, as far as 
was possible, in accordance with the general | 
clauses of the bill. He had scarcely been | 


fairly dealt with when it was said by some | 
hon. Gentlemen at the other side that his | 


Amendment was opposed to the principle of 


the Bill. It was not an opposition to the 
principle to make such an improvement as 
his Amendment would decidedly produce. 
Surely, if an Ecclesiastical person held two 
benefices within a distance allowed by the 
Bill, and that it were allowed him to con- 
tract the distance, it could neither injure 
the principle nor the operation of the Bill. 
In speaking of the individuals whose rights 
he wished to secure by this Amendment a 
phrase had been used by an hon. Gentle- 
man, which phrase was very ill applied, in. 
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asmuch as the individuals to whose in- 
terest he looked in that Amendmet re 
far from thos described in that obs rvation. 
I luded to the terms jobb rs and job- 
hing. Those individuals were not jobbers, 
nor had they any feelings in common with 
th Who ‘were de scribed by that term. 
The hon. Gentleman was too fond of using 
that word when speaking of the clergy. 
I] could sear ‘ely be doubt in any 
that if would ement 
if is Amendment wet de 
| ( dvantag to 

tract the distance how ¢ d it do any 
Injury im the cas which h verted ? 

tr. La said that the object of the 

| ld be defeated in’ sp by that 
\mendment. Where the object was to 
bring \ rishes tovet r, the fact of 
( y the distan om a hundred 
1 t vy or from fifty to twenty-five 
miles would not surely produce that effect. 

Lord J. I was of opinion that the 
\mendment would not be inaccordance with 

intention of the Bill, nor would it 

ce the good effects which were an- 


ticipated by its supporters. 


Sir H. Verney concurred in this opinion : 
the direct eflect of the proviso would be to 
facilitate the hol ling of pluralitic s, which 
it was precisely the object of the Bull to 


discourage. 


The Committee divided on the question, 


that thre proviso be added :—Ayes 50; 
Noes 106: Majority 50. 
List of the Ayes. 

Acland, Sir D. 

\ i] l 
Dru V. \\ 
( \ \\ ( W. 
Cole, | 1] W. Be 
Cou sir KR. H. 
W.G t, A. M. 
Doug Sir C, Mack 
East, J. B. \Iaunsell, T. P 
Egerton, Sir P. Mord t, Sir J 
hve n, Li N 
i-stcourt, ‘| Pa 
ham, E. B. Per G. J 
ap ield, J. \. Planta, rt. he J 
Jas. Milnes Round, C.G 
G one, W. E Scarlett, | -R 
sir S. Sil ps olonel 
G rn, rt. hon, HT Sinclair, Sir G 
Graham, right hon Somerset, Lord G 

Sil stu | rd J 
Granby, Mar ot Sueden, right hon. S 
Grimsditch, ‘I KE. 
Ilalford, ‘Teignmouth, Lord 
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Tyrell, Sir J. T. rELLERS, The Chancellor of the Exchequer moved, 

Vernon, G. Ti. Law, hon. C. EF, that the sum of 24,440,550/. be granted 

Wrightson, W. B Shaw, hon. F. for the payment of Exchequer bills now 
Nowe. outstanding. 

. Mr. WV. Williams would take that op- 
Capt portunity of statine that, by raising the 
rate of interest on Exchequer bills last 
Ba ( tober, from per cent. per diem to 
Baring, hon. W. B Meleund, Viscount 2id., the rigit hon. the Chancellor of the 
Berkeley, hon. IJ Milton, Viscount Exchequer had thrown away as much of the 
eens, * Morpeth, Viscount public money as would cover the recent /e/- 
Blewitt, R. J. Morris, D {in the revenue, 600,000/. By the present 
Blunt, Sir C. Q’Callaghan, hon. C. | arrangement, that is, continuing them at 
Broadley, Hf. od. per cent. per diem, the country would 

srodie, merston ul | ° 
Br Pechell, Capea | such a course of proceedi ng, and main- 
Bryan, G. Philipps, M. | tained that the loss i incurre “J on the occa- 
Rusficld, W. Philips, G. R. | Sion arose from the incompetence of the 
Campbell, Sir J. Pryme. G | right hon. Gentleman. 

Cavendish, hon, ( Pusey, P Mr. Hume desired know how many 
Cavendish, hon.G, H. Rice, E.R millions of the unfunded debt had been 
Cayley, E. i“ “5 e, rt.hon. T.S reduced in the last year, and how many it 
RM was intended to reduce in this ? 

Clayton, Sir W. R.  Rumbold, C. E. Fhe Chancellor of the Suchequer 

Dalmeney, Lord Rundle, J. clined answering the last question ; but, 
akin Sie S Russell, Lord with respect to the former, he stated, that 
Duncombe, T. Salwey, rene the debt in 1836 was 28,9076,000/. ; in 1837, 
Scholetield, J. 20,070,000/.; and in 1838, 24,440,000. 
Dundas, Captain D. — Seale, Colonel He denied altogether the accuracy of the 
Ebrington, Viscount Seymour, Lord hon, Member for Coventry's induces 
Erle, W Sheppard, . tions, and asserted, that that hon. Mem- 
igs | ber’s suggestion, if adopted, would lead to 
Gosken, Sianley. W. 0. | the same calamitous results as he affected 
Gree ne, T. Stanstic ld, W. R. ( to lament. W henever the hon. Member 
Greenaway, C Steuart, R. thought proper to bring forward a motion 
Hlarland, W. C. Strutt, E. jon the subject he should be ready to meet 
Hawes, B. Talfourd, Sergeant it, but if the Government now attempted 
Hawkins, J. HH. ‘Vanered, IL. W to force down the rate of interest on Ex- 
Ilayter, Thomson, rt. hn, C.P. chequer bills it would only cause an over- 
¢ ET. | speculation in the money market, and 
| entail on the country the disastrous con- 

rt. ha. Sir R, | Sequences from which it was only Just re- 

Iiobhouse, T. B. Wallace. | covering In respect to a recent occasion. 
Hollond, R \\ irburt og Sir Robert Peel said, that he was not 
Hoskins, K. Ward “Hl. prepared to acquiesce in the theory laid 
Howard, F. J. Whit i down by the Chancellor of the E xchequer. 
lowick, Viscount Williams, W. He did not think there 

( re was any necessity 

A. | or proprie ty in giving a large interest for 
Winniugion, | Money xaised by Exchequer bills. was 
Winn ing ston, fi. | a dangerous position to adopt, that a Mi- 
Jones, J. | nister was justified in influencing the 
Kemble, e TELLERS. | money market by such means. 

Kinnaird, hon. A. Stanley, J. | The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, 
Labouchere, rt.ho. H. Parker, J. | that the right hon. Gentleman was carry- 

Original clause agreed to. ; ing his principle farther than he intended. 
The House resumed. the Committee to! He had no choice but to raise the interest 
sit again. | of his Exchequer bills to make them float 
| in the market. However, he never intended 
Excneqver The House in| to influence the money market by this 
Committee of Supply, — proceeding. 


a 
| 


| 
| 
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Sir Robert Peel said, that 1 i appes ared ation pres and then prayer 
him that the rule which was found best that you will direct your attention to the 
for individuals, in such a case, was also the | great and interesting subieet of national 


best for States, that was, to make the best 


| education. 


terms they could. By this term, my Lords, | do not appre- 
Resolution agreed to. ITlouse esumed, | hend that thi itioners triet thet 
Wishes to a system of education etually 
| compreh nding all the children of the 
POU OF Ds, feountrv, as is the ease in Prussia for 
= finstance. They would be elad. no doubt 
vere practicable to h vi t really na- 
Minotes.] Petitions pt tional system of instru n ll Dut 
BROKE, from St t 1) ¢ 4 
from Dunbar, for red By Eat I understand them to urge tl adoption 
Grey, from Sunderland, N »db bar t of uch modes of improving ind CX nding 
Wickiow, from Ballys! t M | } 
present means of edueat as sha 
South Shi Isle of Orkney, places, he at once efl ul nad pu 
Lord Denman, from thet Met M I find that, at a meeting of t friends of 
chester, if 1 North S$} ! r t I 
th SOC] no itl 
RosKnel tion, a solution conceived the 
Endowment for the Scotch ¢ reh.—B Bis! follow ine terms :— 
Derry, from Raphoe, a part f i 
National Edueation (Ireland). \ | t society \ \ 
| 


Nationan Epveatioxn.] The Bis 


of Durham on rising to present a petition aK) 
from Manchester, spoke to the following 
effect* : My Lords, I am not in the habit 

of intruding frequently upon your time: Now to tl resolution I ly su 
and l can assure you, that it is iny wish | scribe: and in this sense I advocate th 
not to detain you unnecessarily at present, | Prayer ' f this } tition 

But the great importan ‘eof the subject to | When I proposed to touch upon s Hl 
which I call your attention, and the| the details, belonging to tl ery 
number and resp ctability of the peti- | terest ng subject, it was far from 1 \ 
tioners, whom on this occasion I represent, | Intention to enter upon them at much 


compel me to trespass upon your patience, | to 
while I enter upon some details connected | ¢! vi 


with the sti ite of ed ucation in this country place Bill het ‘ 
the causes which may impede the adop. | voble and learned Friend ; whose eflorts 
tion of a general system ; and also the man. | tO el large and improve tl 
ner, in which the cause has been taken up | of knowledge have been sO un ried and 
by nations. [so prais -worthy. But it appears to me 


to ahuade to . con. 


My Lords, the petition which Iam about | esirabie” 
to present to you, is signed, | understand, | ™ cted with the matter of the petition ; if 


by 24,000 persons. 1 consider it, my |! Were only to prepare your Lordships toi 
Lords, honourable to the national cha- | @ more full consid ration ol the whole 
racter, but especially honourable to the | subject at some future time. ; 

Gentlemen with who this petition origin Among the questions, t en, about which 


ates; that they have bestowed so much | the friends of national edu an n have been 
pains upon the investigation of a subject | Mere or less divided, are,—Ist. Whether 
sO important as the edueation of ‘the | it. should be compulsory or baad rid 
people. A set of Gentlemen at Man- Whether boys and girls are lucated 
chester, to whom time must be peculiarly | ©! ther or separate? — I find 
valuable, employed as they are in com- 

mercial pursuits of vast magnitude ; yet 
have not hesit: ited to devote that time to 
inguiries into the evils by which many of 

their poorer brethren are oppressed, a me 

into the best means of remedying ther under the inspection ot the ‘ir teachers, 


They have found a sista ible want s Another question, U] pon which different 
opinions are entertai ned in this and in 


subj ct, about which th 
| tional Society have formed ast 
They msider it to be high!) dk 
Louth sexes ill be trained 


lin school and in the pl 


¢ From a report published by Ridgeway. | other countries, is, whether simultaneous, 


| 
| 
it. 


National Education 


or mutual, instruction is to be preferred 
It is well known, that the plan of mutual 
instruction was matured some thirty years 


spices. of Joseph Laneas- 
The system has been 


But 


ago under the au 
ter and Dr, Bell. 
generally adopted in this country. 


forelguers 


tending to make but a superficial impres- | M 


sion. 
Again, it is asked, at what age 


desirable, that the business of education 
should commence ; and to what extent it 
should be gratuitous ? 

But the ereat difficulty of all—that 
which, I fear, is at present almost insur 


mountable, as to the success of any scheme 
of education strictly national, is, im what 
manner religious instruction is to be con- 
veyed?) It is admitted, | believe by all, 
who in this country take an interest in the 
subject of education, that it should he 


founded upon religion as its only proper 
i 


basis: and that the bible shall be taught. 
But then, each particular denominatiot 
Christians is anxious to have their ow: 


peculiar views of doctrine entertained and 


upheld. And amidst such a diversity of 


\ 


opinions, as prevails in this country, 
what means are we to select any one plan 
that will satisfy all? My Lords, the peti- 
tioners do not attempt to prescribe any 
particular plan, but they venture respect- 


fully to suggest, what appears to them the | 


best calculated to obviate the ditheulty 


which I am describing :— 


is They desire their cony 
that the course pursued by the British and 
Foreign School Society of prescribing bible 
classes in every school, and placing the entire 


to express 


volume of the holy scriptures, without note 

comment, in the hands of every child (« xcept- 
ing from this rule Catholics and Jews only), is 
meeting 


or 


the best system hitherto devised for 
the difficulties arising out of the varieties of 


hie n | *9 
religious sects in this country. 


My Lords! I heartily wish that some 
plan could be devised, which would so 
reconcile existing differences, as to allow 
of one common course of religious instruc- 
tion at school; while the catechism, or 
peculiar doctrines of each denomination, 
might be reserved for the appropriate In- 
struction of the sabbath-day. But I have 


no ground, upon which to rest a hope, 
that such a plan is likely, at the present, 
either to be devised or adopted. 
Nevertheless, my Lords, the amount of 
evil, arising either from the total want or 
the partial defects of education, is so great, 
that every practicable effort should be made 


» 
{LORDS } 


ypear dis} osed to regard rt: as llay he fore youl Lords 


| 


Nalenal 


0 lessen it; and surely no time should Ix 
me steps—in making at 


ost, In taking 


— 


-with a view to reme: 


east a beginning 
it. 
Nos nammon nf tha 
As a specimen of the deacrenuey of means 
of education in Scotland, | bx oO leave to 


hips a statement by 


r. Stow, a director of the model schools, 
( ilasgow. 

“ Our ders will b in mil \ 
that \ the wl popuia (inde. 
} ndet f infants from two t IX) « t to 

l chool 
re of children ndane 

1, out of the population Olid Aberdee 
only one ¢ lout of every twenty-tiv Paisley 
Abbey parish, « out of eig!l Dundes 

H Out ol Teen in la n Glas- 
POW, Ol hn or s en 
di n Gilas WwW, out ot twentvet 
In 132 p hes, i cou of Aberd 
nd | } re S ¢ 

1 eve \ Ve 

town ¢ | s l | t ( ! ndent 
Ly numt of adults, near chil 
en if \ SIX Ol \ ‘ we 
to i: f the educatior 
ved was ( Va smatte ng t nin 
sc! ing a wit the day's 
work.’ 
\s to a very populous and important 
part of England ; 

sds the population Liverpool at 
it was found, that 12,000 children, of 
ull ages, were receiving, at tl C t of tl 
parents education of very low order; 
13,000 | urtly the expel se of the parents, 
partly from charity—a_ me eflective educa- 
tion; 3,700 some little instruction in Sunday 
schools; 4,000 of the upper and middle class 

duc ited In Su} 101 } Chor Is: leay 
| not less than 30,000 children, between the aves 
five and fifteen, receiving no education 


} of 


either really or nominally.” 
The report then proceeds :— 


sas a fair measure of the 
tity and quality of the education received by 
the children of the working thi 
country, and comparing it with what may be 


done, and what, 


“Taking thi 


quan 


asses ih 


in other civilized countries, 


san 


has been done, for the education of th 


class; the result is one which eannot be dwelt 


}upon, without some feeling of pain and hu- 


miliation.” 

Now, let us see what this state of Edu- 
cation is, compared with that in other 
countries :— 

“In Nassau, the population were educated 
in the proportion of one in six ; in Saxony, one 
in six; in the State of New York, one in four; 
in Protestant Switzerland, one in five; in Eng- 
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: 


land, the \ ( am quit tished that they 
‘ y ti 11 rtance of the sul oll 
cue 1 \ \ \ ] ‘ 
i Lit \\ chi il \ 
\ 4 i il orael In the ed \ 
rect this sad ec ol things, a co ) ‘ consistent it} ir duty. 
expense mu ! i pul lie revenue. nd 
alone, It has been ¢ culated that, order st. thev will { ke 
to put Inatters on ari t 
pect lue { no les } 
: 
he required than of which al lol 
| 
} 
charge of first to | inust be 
tik bust | 
] 
upon which to bul hy s } 
| I \ Up } 
Put was lately pre by the Stat Society 
the National Society ch let) SI hel 
Ih order to ld ext | 1) 
tions), Wiiere Was liated ) 
additional schooln ers would be 4 t 
\ 
ihiese masters nit ! tter tl I 
heretot ti { t ‘ = 
tion be cor t ol 
but ino ( cil as - 
land, very xpel 
before an improvi 1h ye 
i 
calls for, can be m upon our presei 
systems of educat ut then, It must], 
not | that the 
2 
rater trom better and n 1 } 
pated i | tmust, thre betore conclade, res] ull 
nodes of instruction, are to courage 
habj Ss upon | Majesty's ¢ met 
bits oF mdustry, » «il hist 
nec t re You n 
Spectes OF Vice ; Wi be enabled, without 1 
therelore, contidently ( ra aecrease ( ‘ 
that « pendicture Wi Ss how ¢ HOU Naty ne » th 
tio Hei 1, gladly wh t] 
of the research and Lite | 
t me erant should mad 
crime, the fruits ot ae { \ re at this tu em V1 then 
col ty i | l , ves W t] su proving th 
i 
49, rit thus a tiy 
tions, in | 4 
| } \ fi » ) 
lhus, the expenses directly f 1 crime, trel Wipe of this re} 
in forty years, hils Is characte! adiustituth Lou, ( 
creased sixty ] cent | I will, [I tru isly supp them 
ECAR Sem WEIS such a cau fan vou reg 
have much prevented, or dit ed, 
and moral welfare o intry< 
My Lords, I cannot indulge a hope that, | men, as you prefer innocet O Crin 
in the present financial state of the country, | comfort to misery, peace and good ordes 


her s Ministers would feel them- | to rbulence and licentlousnuess, you ust 


selves warranted in incurring expeises to be disposed t ive t I t faveurable 
i } 4 ate 
the amount that I have mentioned; even CONsicderatl prayer Ob Tiils petl I 


if the various dithculties to which I have | Petition laid on the table. 
adverted, could be satisfactorily removed. 
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(freland ). 


| The 


nty f Wickh 

before the | 
Ireland 


rtunity to ask the nobl 


Wicklow, on 
disap- 
for the 


would 


places the cou 
proving of the bill 
take 
» Viscount 
head of her Majesty s Government, 
this 


lic ot the 1) 
the Opp 
at 
question 
ile had been 


the 


the 
with subject 


rmed that Mr 


connected 


Nicholls, 


wal 
Like 


Poor-law Commissioner, lind been re- 


cently on a visit. to Belgium and Holland, 
by order oO} her Maje V's Crovernment 
order toascertain how the regulations wit! 
respect to thi pool in hose countries 
worked, The report upon this ubject 
being closely connected by lalogy with 


the bill now b Llouse, 


would be of great value, and he should be 


to from thi noble \ is whe- 
ther tep had ent ken ful it pro- 
duction ? 

Marl would take the oeca- 
lon to { il » to the ma SCOUT 
th | t} L, Ish telt 
extremely anxi to kn the ound 
upon which Mr. Nicholls had founded the 

ort which had last \ 
Ni | |] i | iven then repo ts 
of hi IX We¢ tour in the 
land to ind of his week 
in thi uth of Ireland in ul 
Late | rouna Up Will h 

i rrived at the cor islons which | 
therein submitted to Varliameut. It would 
ly ira his opi ( re 
most 1 portant ib] ect was d sed of, 
ulectiz did the who 
ciety t | ( empire 
that their Lordshy ld know tl 
fround uy 1 Wille hi H Ni ij 
if he might u the expression, thrown 
overboard all the reports and labours of ; 
most industrious Commission, which wa 
ens wed for sever vears on this subject, 
and advised Parliament to legislate in 
manner directly contrary to that recom- 
monded by the Jatter. He trusted, tha 


his noble j rien | would CIV AS 


an answer on 


satisfac tory 
his subj question 
he noble ri 
was true 
Mr. N 


Was how tj 


avelling on 
Belgium and ITlolland, and he believed 
also that he w: pay ng clos atte ntl to 
the establishments relating to the poor in 
those countri He was not aware, how- 
ever, that tha ventlem in been 


i ord, th Secretary for 
mtrary, 


Mir. Nicholls 


Home the 


the 
he 


on 


| 
Lelicved not, that 


] 


Ha 
{LORDS} 


Karl of 
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Yeoman “fs 


had not promised any report to Govern. 
With respec t to the 
Friend his 
did not clearly 
wished to have. ; 


ment on the subject. 


his noble on 


} 


observations of 
right, he must confess he 
understand what he 


which 


the 


wanted to know 
Mr. Nicholls had 
melusions, 

m laid on the table. 


erounds on 


rived at 
Petitic 


his 


RONATION— MARSHAI 
Phe M: rquess of ry | 
to the noble \ dl 
He did this the more 
was couvineed that 
satisfactory 
ou this 


! id al ques- 


ith the Coronation. 


readily, because he he 


Cel a h 


than he 


would more 


answer had lately received 


subject, and one which would be more 
agrecable to that Ifouse and the public 
it large it appeared from the public 
journals that her Majesty’s name had been 
brought into discussion in a most indeco- 
rous manner with respect to the — 
ment of the individual who was to repre- 
sent the Fi h government upon the oc- 
casion of her M Ue ty s coronation ; and it 
further appeared that the appointment of 
the individual, to whom it was originally 
i timated that h appoint nent would be 
riven, had at the request of her Majesty, 
been ¢ Hed, and an illustrious marshal 

in his place. Tle could con- 
celve nothing more improper than mixing 


Gracious Sove 
of the French 
Viscount 
would favour the House with a distinet 


he m most 


me of our 
rel@n with 


declaration that her Maje s Government 
ho h Via Ver recommending 
the appointment- 

Viscount J/ ud, that he cers 
tainly could give the answer which the 


Maat 
ct, 


o ant icIpate and 


“quess secme 


namely, that her Majesty Ss 


CAPE 


vernment had taken no share whatsoever 
in the appointment 

Y FOMANRY. The Earl of [Vinchilsea 
rose pursuan t to notice to move for copies 


of any correspondence which had taken 
the Secretary of State for 
Home Department and the Lord-licus 
thi county of Hertford, 
the yeomanry corps in 
He would trespass but a very 
few moments on the attention of the 
House in *them in possession of the 
motives which induced him to move fora 
return of that correspondence. In looking 
at the printed returns on the table he 


lace petween 


of relative 


tenant 
» the reduct 
that county. 


10n of 


putting 
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found that the reduction of the yeonianry 
corps In England and Scotland had been 


ule, Which 


characterised by one uniform 1 
in which 
had 
been reduced; and the only exception was 
afforded in the case of the county of FI 
ford. He had been led to understand that 


was this—that in those countie 


hese treops 


parate troops existed t 


erte 


in the first communication to the Lord- 
lieutenant of that county it had been inti- 
mated that a separate troop was to be dis- 
banded ; but subsequently, on account of 


something which had p ssed between th 
Lord-licutenant and the Government, t] 
reduction of that corps W abandoned, and 
two regiments another part of tl 
count’ were then reduced Now, he ex- 
pected to find in the cor espondence some 
satisfactory statement or ground upo 
which that first order was cancelled, and 
whether there was any ground for th 
opinion very generally established in tl 
county that the separate troop had 


been continued OM atl 
of a party character, 


to state, that this tro 


count of 
fo. he was 
manded 


was command 


and 


by a constant strenuous supporter 
of her Maiesty’s Government. Hle had 
another object in moving for these re- 


turns, because he e hat it mieht 


pect d th 
igible principle, the 
conduct of the Government, and the: 
tives by which they had been actuated 
recommending her Majesty to reduce that 
highly constitutional and useful force. It 


had been stater 


place upon some intel 


I. bv the noble Viscount, a 
his colleacues elsewhere, that on 
for the reduction was 
Now that was hkely to 
reason, especially at a time when, as he 
believed, they had not a stiver at their 
command—but that would not 
in this case, for it was 
to state, that the sin 
twentieth part of th 
ments, with which all the expenses of 
staff. were connected. In looking at 
papers, he found, that in the 
Hants, there were cight separat 


necessary for 


le troops were not a 


expense ot the 
i 


ify 
troops, 


fifty-four men a troop, whereas a regiment } 


had been retained in which there were 12 
He found, further, 
aregiment had been retained, which could 
have been spared better than any one of 
the single troops ; for it was situated be- | 


men to a troop. that 


tween four military stations, Portsmouth, | 


Windsor, Winchester, and Hounslow. In 


Somersetshire, a body of yeomanry had 
been retained, exceeding 1,000 in number, 

Jarger than that of almost any other county | 


Yeomanry. {May 73 Yeomanry. 
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had 


he 


learnt that 
those 


and 


WO two 


very strong were strenuous sup- 
porters of the Government. In Surrey, he 


that the Government had thought 


! 
r to reduce the corps of 


highly-distineuished 


ntleman, 


Ma- 


theer i 


Lares 
ps confine 1 to one district of che coun 
try ith regard to Berkshire, he begged 
to state that, on behalf ofa itleman who 
vas his (the Karl of W Nlsea’s ) per onal 
frien i, th e had been much hurt at the 
ybservation ich d | ade bya 
n Lord in another pl ind, for him 
f, he would say, that whatever animad- 
thi ble Lord m cht be pi sed 
tO | Ss upon his co luet h should he 
perfectly prepared to meet any odium which 
( thrown upon him. Ee was pers 
tly prep 1 to stand upon that letter 
ih had itten, and hie did contend, 
that if this Government intended to keep 
up t it Gores thre ( luct ul been cal 
culated to giv eat oso far from 
ry in th ry f the noble 
I } ed that, ifh t civil 
point of vic ( of any local disturb- 
\ \ Was st useful 
I t ond « tive furee. In such eases 
they w mbled the spot, and it 
1h | that in Con equ 
( ft tl being known to t 
vell t my peasantry, 
creat mischief was prevent | loss of life 
ll as property Vhen, again, the moral 
arisi irom the characters of 
rs of these corps, was highly bene- 
I 
ficial, for he d heard of instances in which 
words dropped from one of the yeomanry 
! had pi nted the destruction of 
ty, d nh thy effusion Ol blood, 
the » erounds, aud for these reasons, 
he had thou r} r to move tol the re- 


rad me 


itioned. 
had no obj 
bie 


ise would 


ns which he 
Viscount Me 


‘oduction of the pay 


to 
lic ved 


tion 


ers. Le 


e state 


In 4 e papers ; but what principle or mo- 
tives there be viven, he did not 
kn Hor heat all aware h fal the 
eneral principle upon which the Govern- 


led might he explained ; 


but if the noble Lord expe ted, that that 
would be fully discussed, he believed he 
would he ynsid ably disappointed, The 
facts stated by the noble Earl with respect 
to the county of Hertford, were undoubt- 


edly true; in the first instance, the Go- 


vernment had directed the separate corps 


the t 
the | 
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reduced and subsequently 


to be 
thought proper to re tain it Upon grounds 
which, if he were to state tl 


draw upon him, as it had upon his n 
richnd, the Censure Of nobvie Lo 


sulting thos 


mand the troops in 
a particularly gracious thing to 
larize the com 
troops 


genticnich wh 


GuUeSTION., 
i 


arative merits of different 


: but he would say, that one eround 
of the determination of the Government i 


this particular case, proceed 


sentations as to the state of th ¥ 

. . . } 
the county In which that single troop was 
situated, and accordingly they had thouel 
proper to effect the reduction in the other 
troops of the county. Could anything he 
more proper, or more conducis TO tire 
peace of the county ? Lod if, ine CL pratt 


of the county, similar re presentati ns nad 


been made with respect to the service of 
the troops, he had no doubt that his nobl 
Friend would have paid th me att tion 
to them. But the noble Earl « posit aid 
that this was done for party purpo es—that 
it was all done to favou litical frien 

If that were the case, the Government 


were very 
they had been very generally 
fault of a : 
been much complain d of for reducing, 
many cas 


unlucky—very unfortu 
contrary deseript Obs. 4 \ had 


troops whicl 
by persons—(he did not m 
them with acti 
tives)—but persons w 


follow the Administration. He did not 
expect the nobl rd l h We 
upon a consideration of the dislocation of 
all the yeomanry corps throughout the 


country, and he was consequently not 
pared to meet him, But 
had not gone at all into the case of 
county with which he was intimately con- 
nected—the county of North ympton ; and 
there, at least, he Ip Pose i the 

had not fallen on troops which 


‘ 
the nol } 
Lil Lit i@ Lari 


A 

reduction 

were come 

his political opini 

If he had been aware that it 


to make 


manded by officers of 
was necessary 
himself master of the subject for 
the present occasion, he would have been 
prepared to show good reasons for the re- 
duction of each particular troop. It had 
been remarked, that what his noble Friend 
had said in the House of Commons 
extremely offensive and insulting; 
if the opinion of the noble Se 
State, that this force 


cases, suitable t 


retary 


not, in ali 


was 

to the suppression of civil 
was to considered in that 
light, how could there be any free dis- 


discord, be 


LORDS § Ye 


| 
| 


iit was founded—and why he acted 


their 


cussion Or how could any one venture 


‘ess UH OpPINton On Could 


they be told, that t mere expression of 
in opinion, Which might be erroneous, wa 
in insult to those gentlemen throughout 
the country, and to tho persons Whost 
Care if Vas pr vic ior th i 
ofthe public trang ity, asto justify t ! 
In acting in the manner in which they had 
acted The s ibility of those person 
was perfectly absurd. it was nicht of 
every Miuistet of the Crown, Viember 
of Parliament, to pronounce h in 


US Upon 


opinion—to declare the rea 


Upon 


it. He had no objection to the introduc- 
tion of the papers; and if the noble Earl 
shou dy sh fo have the qu stion oucht 
forward, lie should have no objection to 


the facts, 


and in detail, 


bnvesti 


Fate 
reat length 


Inquire into, and 


and to defend m 


the ptea the Gi vernment. 

The Earl of thou rot iwwas 
incumbent up¢ ( rnment, before re- 
ducin r the yeomanry corps, at least to 

A I 
have consulted the lords-licutenant of 
countle on tl ubject in that part 
+ + + } } 
the country w i Which he was more mn 
} 

I ilateiy Col fedt ec I nh d been 
2 
particularly pportuuc, and might be at- 
With Con wie conventence 
fie regarded the yeomanry as a pecultarly 

nstrutional force, cal ulated in 
most ca to rep ss es but 
when he lected were n 

Vairy oO infantry barrac!] and no yeo 
manry fore bet en iVorenestel and Ports- 
mouth, he country which un- 
. 1 
fortunately h not been altogether fre 
irom outrage, there was not only ground 

rested on those who had disbanded the 
Che determination of Govern- 


yeomnanry. 


ment to withdraw the yeomanry from that 
part of the country was particularly un- 
fortunate at tl] resent moment, 


] 


returned 


the Dorchester labourers 


and he hoped it was not yet 


had just 
too late to beg 
thought, did 


he 
wWwilo, 


not altovether agree with his noble 
re 

Colleague in another e this subj 

—he hop d it wv not yet too late to im 


noble Viscount to reconsider the 
matter. 
Lord Portman said, that the Dorchester 
labourers had been already paraded through 
the country, and with 
quite as little notice as in London, proba- 
He 
must say, that he agreed very much with 


part Ol 


bly because they were better known. 


i 
| 
lle 
irticu- 
led 
n to charg 
political 
i 
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the noble Earl (Earl of Winchilsea) as. te of the county of 2 

the extreme impolicy of the mode adopted; would | l thi 

for the reduction of the yeomanry. | ( mmane 

tainly thought that the measure liad } Lord ti id 
taken not in the most cautiou rthe n } ( ay \ 
advisable manner. He thought that th oy t HH 
measure required something like careful | ¢ | r troops 
inquiry, and he deeply regretted that i ( 
had taken place. He could never forvet id not 
the services rendered by the yecomanry i n 
1830 in the sup ression of disturbance and | « whric 
riot. The noble Earl who moved his | if t tr 
return stated thatin Somersetshu L Ve tov 
ment had been retained on account of tl { \ ! 
politics of its command r Now, lie « ( t ~ 

inform the noble Ear! that an ed 
and zealous, and powerful supporicr of tl many of m wel 
Government in that county was the repre- ly 
sentative of the western division 
troop which this gentleman « ! \ 
had been disbanded, whereas the regime 

that had been retained was comm | r 
Colonel Tynte, who was no | yk 

ber of Parliament. ‘There \ ( t 
which he was anxious to call t | 

of their Lordships, he meant th 

of volunteer yeomanry without pay. 
doubted very much, i nst Co heal 
view of the subject. whether it wa i ctary d 
to have any force in this country whi Dy 
not under the full control of Gos 

by receiving its pay. He hi to] 
know that the services of a t ! tol u 
Somersetshire had been accepted y be 
had been recommended by a Gentlem fit I ad | 
Opposite polities, and it erefi | 

arise from party feeling. He thought t the sal 
great care and discretion was required in | aft \ ise had 
accepting the volunteer servi of th 

Lord Sones said, that as his condu Ip f dis 

been adyerted to, in cons quence fa lett il | | 
which he had written on this subj va 
begged to assure the noble Vis it and | tl uls ly ol 
the Government that it was not his inten- t] i I ] ed th 
tion in writine that letter to | str CLICK 
any way to insult them, He had done all } i I to the proceed- 
he could to render the yeomanry of the }1 y the most un- 
county with which he Was connected as 13 ited 
efficient as possible, but amongst the sup- | that ( if th 
porters of the Government he had found s xXpre ! l vhich tl 
many obstacles thrown in his way that he | f I, sl 

had come to the conclusion that it w h ly s . 
useless for him to go on. He had been ac. | He rose, therefore, for the pur; . 
cused of issuing political manifestoes to pr , his d cid t belt I that the terms 
armed bodies ; and he, therefore, had been J pu to the mouth of his noble Friend 
judged unfit any longer to command } \ ot, and could not be, the terms 
them. He had no intention of carrying | which had emploved ; for these terms 
arms or commanding armed bodies, unless | ucither expressed | pit sor those of 
her Majesty should call on him to do it ; | his colleagues, fur his noble Friend was 
but he might appeal to the Lord Lieuten-§ made to say this—** that it was inexpedient 


a 
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for a Government professing economy to 
keep up a force w hich they did not think it 
expedient to employ.’ It was not unlike ly 
that his noble Friend might point out 
particular instances of service in which he 
might not think this force appropriate ; 
and although he was fully prepared to bear 
testimony to the gener: al utility of the 
force in the count y of which he was Lord 
Lieutenant still he could subscribe to that 
opinion. 

The Earl of ITa 
to the efliciency of the yeomanry. 
say, that the impression produced on his 
mind was, that the yeomanry were to be 
summarily dealt with, 

The Duke of Clevelu 
Manchester there was more bt id shed by 
the yeomanry, than there would have been 
by the regular troops, or by the militia. 
lie prote sted ugainst ‘the yeomanry cavalry 
heing cons sidered the most constitutional 
that could be employed. He pre- 
ferred the employment of the militia. 

The Duke of Welling that 
though many noble Lords doubted that the 
ere the most eligible force for 
he was in- 
The first 
to put 


arise 


bore testimony 
He must 


remwood 


force 


fon said, al- | 
yeomanry were 
putting down disturbances, yet 
clined to a opinion. 
consideration every ¢ 
down any disturbance that might 
with as little delay as circumstances per- 
mitted. He should always be for putting 
down disturbance with the least possible 
loss of life. He therefore thought, that 
whatever force partook most of a preventive 
character must be considered the most 
eligible. He believed, that the yeomanry 
best answered to that description, and it 
was to be remembered, that when troops 
were present, or supposed to be near the 
spot, it rarely happened that disturbances 
arose. This he considered to be a strong 
argument in favour of the employment of 
the ycomanry. He further thought, that 
if troops were to be called, cavalry were to 
be preferred to infantry. 

The Earl of MWinchilsea replied, 
should not then go into the question of 
the loss of life, but limit himself to this 
observation, that if the case of Bristol were 
compared with others, it would be found a 
comparison greatly in favour of the yeo- 
manry. 

Motion 


contrary 
in 


ise 


Was, 


he 


agreed to. 
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| House 
Plar ity of Benetices Bill. 
no spiritual person bene 


in Committee 


On Clause 22 ( 


ficed or performing ecclesiastical duty 
shall engage in tr ‘ade, or buy to sell again 
for pro fit or rain, excepting in cases 
of ke eping schools, &« ., buying and sell- 
ing anythit ¢ for the bona fide use of the 
| family, or paying and selling eattle, &e., 
for the use of his own lands, &c.) being 
read, 

Mr. Courtenay rose to propose the 
amendments of which he had given notice, 
|} and said, that the clause as it then stood 
would inflict great injustice on clergymen, 
For instance, if a clergyman had lent 


uoners, and the 
trade had 


ho 


1002, to one of his parisl 
owing to misfortunes in 
bankrupt, 


in 


assets 


be cone 


possessing 
nt stock 
appol who be- 
is it were e for the clergyman 
the latter would become 
rectly a trader, which might destroy 
chance of receiving anything in liquidation 


} 
‘ 
except shares canals, or joi 


assignee Is nted, 
truste 
indi- 


his 


of the sum which, in the generosity of his 
t, he had advanced to a poor parish- 

The hon, Member, after a few 

other preliminary remarks, in which he 
stated, that the clause was full of absurd- 
j ities, concluded by moving the following 
|amendment :—Ist, in lines 16 and 17 to 
strike out ** And that every bargain § so 
made contrary to this act shall be utterly 
void as to such ‘itual person,” 2d, at 


lause to add the following 
Provided, always, 


the end of th Cc 
additional proviso : 
that no prohibition nor restriction on the 
trading or dealing of any spiritual person, 
or of any other person for him, his 
use, contained in this act, shall extend, 
be deemed to extend, to any trading or 
dealing by him, or by any other person to 
his use, in any case where such trading or 
dealing shall have been or shall be carried 
on, by. or on the behalf of any number of 
partners exceeding the number of six ; 
nor in any case where any = or deal- 
ing, or any share in any trade or dealing, 
shall have devolved or shall . volve upon 
any spiritual person, orupon any other 
person for him or to his use, under or 
by virtue of any devise, bequest, inheri- 
tance, intestacy, settlemeut, marriage, 
bankruptcy, or insolvency.” 


au 


or to 


or 
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that 


The Attorney-General admitted 

there was a great deal of point in the 
remarks of the hon. Member, but as it had 
been argued by high authorities, that 
according to the present law ifany clergy- 
man should in 


be come a shareh de 


joint-stock bank all contracts of that bank | 


would become null and void, ¢ 


yr) 


lent 


it was necessary to put some restraint or 
the trading of clergymen, and as the 
amendments proposed would not tend 
that purpose, he felt it necessary to oj 


the hon. Member’s motion. 
Sir E. Sugden said, that although h 


nament, 


agreed in substance with the amet 
still there should be some « heck, | cler- 
eymen might become individual traders 


and, in his opinion, it 


to give the diocesan a power of control 
over any clergyman who had become a 
trader. As both sides of the House seemed 
anxious to modify the clause, he should 


recommend, that 
time, in order to 
tunity of considet 

Mr. Co 


Member 


ing its merits. 


yiVe 


urtenay thought it was necessary 
that some similar amendment to that pr 
posed by him should be introduced ; but 
if the noble Lord opposite (Lord J. Russell) 


would take the subject in hand, he would 
withdraw his motion. 
Clause postponed. 
On the 27th Clause, 
Sir R. Inglis recalled t 
the House to the petition 


‘ +) 
attention 


h 


! which hic hat 


presented, from the dean, sub-dean, and 
chapter of the College of Christchureh, at 
Oxford, praying to be exempted from the 


operation of the el The hon. Baro- 


was this p 


peti- 


use. 
net observed, that there 
circumstance 
tloners, namely, 
Christchurch w 
but a college. 
as respecte d themselves, the 
of the existing The hi 
moved an 
The C 


ment :—Ayes 52; Noes 75 :—Majority 


the ec of the 
th 


not 


about ise 


it the 
Iv } 
Ss nerely a chapter, 
! ar 
All that thev 


wanted was, 


continuance 
+ 
Bare het 


law. 


tl, 


dment to that effect. 
Amend- 


mmittee divided on the 
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Canning, Sir S, Farnham, E. B 
Chandos, Marquess of Filmer, Sir 
Compton, Fleming, J 
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{ Vi Pe val, hon G. J 
R. B. , W. M. 
d, Price, Rt. 

it. Rae, Sir W 

teid, Sir J. 


¥ S | 1G 
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Lord 
ell. 
\\ 
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| 
} Ne | 
( O’B \ S. 
( O'Call 
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n, Vi | Sir H 
| 
it 
I > Ft. 
Sir ( Rolfe, Sic R. M, 
J 
, Lord J 
» \ nel 
ld, W. Seymour, Lord 
1,G. 1] Shepp 
Sir M. L.( y, It. A. 
lers, J. W Stanstield, W. R. ( 
Ste t, Jami 
| 
sir C. E 
St IL. ¢ 
( Sty S 
( | | 
Lord C Verney, Sir 
\ Vig N. A. 
Vis Sir 
W. ¢ W arburt 
\I. ¢ \\ VW 


ty Park 


‘he Marquess of Chandos moved to 


extend the exemption contained in the 
clause for the head mast of colleges, 
ind public schools, to the lower masters. 

The Committee divided on the Amend 
ment \ye s 003 Noes 76: Majority 16 


Freshfield, J. W , hon. A. II. 

Gaskell, Jas: Milnes Neeld, J. 

| Glynne, Sirs. R. Neeld, J. 

| Granby, Marquess of Norreys, Lord 

G 

| Hale, 

Halt 

| 

Mackenzie, W. F. Round, J, a 

M 

\] 

\I 

Al 

A 

B 

B 

a short | B 

ye MMs an oppor-| 

— 

B 

br 

Bt 

Bu 

Br 

( 

Cl 

1) 4 

}) 

1) 

Fit 

Gi 

lI. 

| 

He 

Ilume, J. Wood, T 

Humphrey, J. Worsley, Lord 

| Kemble, H. Yates, J. A 

Kinnaird, how. A: F. 
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Canning, rt. hn. SirS. 


Cavendish, hon. G. } 
ayley, 
Cole, Lord 
Compton, 
Duncombe, hon. A. 
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Egerton, W. T. 
Egerton, Sir P. 
stcourt, 
1am, E. B. 
ner, Sir 
I'leming, J. 
l'reshfield, J. W. 
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Glynne, Sir S. R. 
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Granby, Marquess o 
Grimston, Viscount 
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tlodeson, R. 
Ilughes, W. B. 
In cvestrie, Viscount 
Inglis, Sir R. H. 


List of thi 


Alsager, Captain 
Anson, hon. Colonel 
Baines, E. 

Barnard, E, G. 
Barrington, Viscount 
Barry, G. S. 


Berkeley, hon. 


Jundas, Captain D 


Pascal rly, J. N. 


li istle, AG 

Ilawes, B. 

Hill, Lord A. M. ¢ 
llume, J. 
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White, A. 

Wood, C. 

Wrightson, W. B. 
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TELLERS 

Steuart, R. 
Gordon, 


moved to add a proviso 
ino th } 

iimitinge the value of any benefice 
claus 


vided on the Amend- 
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Roche, W. 
Rundle, J. 
Salwey, Colonel 
Scholefield, J. 
tansfield, W.R 
Stuart, V. 


Styl sir C 


Verney, Sir H. 
Vigors, N. A. 
Warburton, I. 
Wood, Sir M. 
Worsley, Lord 
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Hare ourt, G. Ss 
Hodgson, R. 
Iloskins, K. 
lughes, W. B. 
Inglis, Sir RR. 
Knight, H. G 
Li veson, Lord 
Lockhart, A. 
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Mordaunt, Sir J. 
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Parker, J. 


J. 


Parnell, rt. hn. Sir I. 


S, E. W 


hon, G. J. 


Praed, W. M. 


’use y, 


R: 1e, right hon. Sir W. 


Rolfe, Sir R. M. 
Round, C. G. 
Round, J. 


Rus sel], Lord John 


to which 


Major - 


YES. 
Acland, T. D. 
B Idero, H. G. 
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Lord 
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Surrey, Earl of 
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move, that th clau 


tion, that the clau 
part of the bill:—A 
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List of the No 
4 f iil \ i | if 
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List of the Nors. 


Adam, Admiral Morpeth, Visct. 


Alsager, Captain O’Brien, C. 

Barnard E. G. Parnell, rt. hon. Sir UH. 
Brocklehurst, J. Pendarves, E. W. W. 
Brotherton, J. Protheroe, FE, 

Bruges, W. H. L. Pusey, P. 

Bryan, G. Rolfe, Sir R. M. 
Busfield, W. Round, C. G. 

Butler, hon. Colonel Rundle, J. 
Cavendish, hon. G.I. Russell, Lord J 


Childers, J, W. Salwe 
Curry, W. 


Dalmeny, Lord 


Davies, Colonel Valbot, J. HH. 

Duke, Sir J. lancred, Hi. W. 
Dundas, Captain D. froubridge, Sir FE, 
Ebrington, Viscount lurner, | 

Evans, W. Vigors, N. A 
Fergusson,rt.hon. R.C Villiams, W.A 
Gordon, R. Wood, Sir M. 
Hawes, LB. Wood, G. W. 


Heathcote, J. 
Iloskins, kK. 
I{ume, J. 
Kemble, H. 
Lushington, C. Wood, C. 
Marsland, H. Parker, J. 


Worsley, Lord 
Wrightson, W. B. 
Yates, J. A 


Mr. Pryme then moved an addition to 
the clause to the effect of exempting from 
residence on their benefices, spiritual per- 
sons holding professorships and wholly 
resident within the precincts of the Uni- 
versities, and annually lecturing therein. 
There were many professors, such as those 
of chemistry and experimental philosophy, 
whose time was engrossed out of term in 
making experiments on which to found 
their lectures, and under such circum- 
stances he submitted their residence for 
such an object in the Universities, ought 
to be held as equivalent to residence on 
their benefices. 

Lord J. Russell said, that he could not 
concur in the amendment proposed by his 
hon. and learned Friend. The bill 
drawn, had made a distinction between 
permanent and temporary cx¢ mptions, 
and that distinction the hon. and learned 
Gentleman by his proposition would do 
away with altogether. The parties whom 
the hon. and learned Gentleman sought to 
relieve, had undertaken two duties—viz., 
professorships at Universities, and a cure 
of souls. Now this bill provided, that 
while the individual who held both these 
duties should, while engaged, giving lee- 
tures at the University, be reckoned as re- 
sident on his benefice, yet that when not 
so engaged, his presence at his cure should 


~ 


as 
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be required, with the exception of three 


months in each year, when he would be 
| exempted altogether. Now, he could not 
lthink, that this was at all an unfair or se- 
vere regulation, and being unwilling to 
carry exemptions from residence on bene- 
fices any further, he should give his nega- 
tive to the present proposition. 

Mr. Pryme would 1 
ment. 

Mr. Hume moved the addition of a pro- 


1ot press his amend- 


viso to the etlect that a clergyman, on 
leaving his benefice to perform other 
luties, should give notice thereof, and of 
the grounds of his absence, In writing to 
churehwardens of the paiish, who 


in some conspt 


f the 


Same 
walls 
Lord John Russell opposed the amend- 
ry. In the schedule of 


bill, certain questions as to absenc 


ment as unnecess 


}and the cause of absence, were required 
to be put annually by the bishop to each 
incumbent, and those 
swered, could, without great difficulty, be 
returned to Parliament. 

Mr. Goulburn objected to the amend- 
ment. ‘The parishioners, if they attended 
church, would not see their pastor in the 
}pulpit, and could easily ascertain the 
jcause, and if such absence was too long, 
!they would by the law created by this bill 

have aremedy. Surely, the hon. Member 

would not a rector to stick up 
handbills, announcing that he was going 
out of the parish. a 

Mr. Hume contended, that the regula- 
tion he propos« in order 
| to enable parishioners toascertain whether 
}or not he was neglecting his duty. It 
{appeared from a return, that no less than 
1,016 clergymen had been absent from 
their livings, and that even their bishops 
were ignorant of the causes of their ab- 
sence. 

The Committee divided on the question 
of adding the proviso :—Ayes 21 ;— Noe: 
76: Majority 55. 


questions, so an- 


require 


d was necessary, 1n 
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Brocklehurst, J. 
Brotherton, ph 
Bryan, G. 

Butl ry hon. Col. 

| Curry, W. 


Lister, E.C. 
Marsland, 
Monypenny, T. G. 
O'Brien, C 
Protheroe, EF. 
Evaus, G. Rundle, J. 
ITeathcote, J Salwey, Colonel 
James, W. 


Jephson, C. 1) Turner, 


»-olonel 
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Turner, W. 
Vigors, N. A. 
Wood, Sir M. 


Ac 
Admiral 
sai 
Jar 


roadley, 


| 
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Bi 
Busie d,\\ 
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Cole, 


Courtenay 
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ibrington, Visct. 
stcourt, I. 
vans, W. 
Freshiteld, 
Gaskell, Jas. Miin 
Gordon, R. 
Goring, 
Goulburn, rt. lion. L. 
Grimsditch, T. 
Guest, J. J. 
Harcourt, G.S 
llawes, B. 
Llawkins, J. 
Ileathcote, Sir 
K. 
Hoskins, hk. 
Huches, W.B 
Inglis, Sir 
Kkembl If. 
The Clause 
On Clause 29, 
Sir obert Tne 
for the 
six.” in 
rathedra 
the same 
absence as wa 
having that kind of | 
Inetwo benefices., 


word ‘* five, 


nefice, 


Lord J. Russell 


motion on the gr 
hole ling two beneti 
reside in one of 
whole of nine mon 


V hich he he id in plu 
r 


short a distance from his first preferment. 


If he agreed to the At 
Mriend, and allowed 
sence in the case of 
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Su y, Earl of 

‘Tar 

nouth, 
bridge, Sir | | 
Verney, H. 

Wilki \W 


William ,W.A. 
Wood, 
Worsley, L 


] \ 
\\ , ( 
part ol 


moved to substitut 


privilege as to leave « 


ict 


yreferment, but hold 


uel 


+] 1 
ths, the other paris! 


nendment of his hen 


of three mont 


ac reyinan 


rd 


yas suppos ad to 


during the 


\\ 


FI cathedral preferment, the result would be, : 
J. that | r could in an 
Lushington, ¢ | | | : 
List of the ized to reside for thi onths 
Li ALM prebend. 
Mackenzie, W. | 
thou ut Ciey { 
H i nt ou if t upon ‘ 
no G.H. Parker, M 
W. | A.W Piast { 
Duke, Sir J. e, DD. 
Dundas, Captain DP. Rolfe, Sir R. M | Corl 
somerville, Sir W. M. 
: _ | Busheld, W. 
te, W. L. Roche, D. 
} Compton, If. C 
| Duke, Sir J Salwey, Colonel : 
i Dundas. t. DD | 
a 
| \ s. Gy. iov bi 
i 
{ | | 
\] 
| 
in line 22, the word | J 1A 
Ve persons Wiid Id \\ 1, 
. ] 4 
i 
und that party lp EF. N. lfepburn, S 
| Cole, \ Hodgson, 
Courtenay, P. es, W. 3 
| Est t, 11. G 
eld, J. W. A. M. 
| Gaskell, Jas, Milnes Mackenzie, W. 
Glynne, Sir S. 1 M 
| arcourt, Parker, T. A. W 
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Praed, W. M. Teignmouth, Lord er cent. on the value 
Ror nd, ¢ G 
Round, J , = id thot thre 
Shirley, J Inglis, Sir ult that 
: micht be considered expedient, oueht not 
Clause agreed to. to establish a bad precedent and a dan- 
Clause 42 (by which incumbents are | gerous pnneiple. The great objection to 
required to answer questions put by the} the Court of Star-Chamber was, that it 
bishop) w xt read fined a man { tus nswel ny 
Sir R. Inglis thought this clause inqui- | Wuestons put toh Ind that i also as 
itorial. Who were to send those q Lt | I him for any 
tions’? The clause gave too ich 
} ( { i if 
) t] idvl ] ol the ( vn he 
vould object to it ( ( i ti 
: lent, for it was a principle of Britis] 
G yirn thnoucht,. that t i 
power Oo! put Ing those q \ ie! 
‘ } l t 
! { rin 
: to do but to submit and put them LH : 
1 ) } \ i \\ is tl US of 
SO ito the ciaus ( 
lule of which wet 
Sir. t put | lere if y were not 
with uch other ju iS 1 
1} | ‘ 
th t th was no 
mm Counen 4 
re hardship ( ( clerey oO 
J, seuss That tne q lons put to them than the 
was an uns nable j us) bout tl ld be j tti ( s to ott 
us¢ ol thes W rds wa Ol th m \ ch th we 
print d, had received the s ction of thi it nd t when thev related to 
Archbishop of Canterbury. It was an! their duties. 
absurd suspicion to think, that any ques-} Lord Ebrington thousht, that if the 
tions would be put which ought not to bi | | islature had power to direct the ques- 
put. The Crown had already a greater} tions, there should be the means of en- 
power by law than would be given by this | forcing their answers 
clause, llowever, il thie Cominittec I'he ¢ mmittee divided on the Amend 
thought, t ba the WOTUS SHOUIG I cit Aves 1 | ) | ritv 77 
hig should not ob] ctto their omission, | e | 
words ordered to be SLTUCKH ut. 
On the question that the clause stand z ( ( 
part of the Bill, 


C| 
on the clergyman for iclusing to 
1 tions put in t Duke, Sir J \ Sir 
questions pu ie schedule. hose 
questions were put to enal the bishop ti 
i n ‘ 
1 
directed him to make, and for the omis- | Eyans. G Wilbraham. G 
sion to make whit h he was li ible to an in- ¢ \ ld 
cictment. If the cl reyman could, With Kinna William \ 
Liste | LG. V 


iinpunity, refuse to answer the questions 


put to him, the bishop could notdisch need 


arsia 
the duty which the bill imposed upon 
him. Ifa clergyman were refractory, and | Runde, J 


retused to answer all questions, What ict of the 


could the bishop do as the bill now 


| ? (bere! Bailey, J, 
stooc | Acland, T. D Bailey. Nn. 
Ld] move n case of - : 
: Vibe nme woulda move, im case ¢ Adin Raving hon, W R 
my clergyman refusin to auswer Lhe Be 
questions pul to ly schedule. \ (cant 
‘ : 
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Blunt, Sir C 
Broadley, IT. 
Brocklehurst, J. 
Brotherton, J. 
Bruges, W. Ht. L. 
, Il. N. 


Burroughs 


~ 
- 


hfield, J. W 
Glynne, Sir S. R 


Gordon, R. 


Guest, J. J 
Halford, 
Harcourt, G.S 
Ilawkes, T. 
Hawkins, J. II. 
Ti pl urn, Sir T. B. 
Hobhouse, right hon. 
Sir J 


Hodgson, R. 


Hope, G. W. 


Kemble, 

Knight, G. 
Knightley, Sir ¢ 
Labouchere, rt. h 
Lefevre, C.S 


Clause agreed to. 
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Lockhart, \. Mi. 


\Mlackenzie, W. F, 


Mac! i. 
Muarsland, LH. 
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Mordauunt, Sir J 
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Steuart, 

sturt, H. C. 
Talbot, J. H. 
Thomson, rt. hn. ¢ 
R. G. 


Townley, 


Troubridge, Sir KE,’ 


Verner, Colon | 
Vernon, &. H. 
Vilhers, Viseor 
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MINUTEs. 
rer, from St 


«kport, by Lk 
irl Of CARLISLE, fre 


land, by the Marquess of 
parishes of St. George and § 
CGireat Yarmouth, for the Ab 
System in the West Ind 


from Clare (Suf 


eroachments of Popery, an 


Petitions presente: 


1 Kin ( 
( i } ( 

LIGo, fro Deben! 

John, Dublin, B 

the Appr 
the Bishop of Expt 
f deep alar t 
} epeal of 


( ic O Earl 
\ j 
! 
t provoca { \ 
A 
to trespass u ( you, 
t 
I 
i ( 
t 
» { | 
t | I oath 
pon ilouse and 1 i the public, | 
sent instance irs to be, that 
( having pledved their oath as tl 
security for their good conduct towards 
the Church,—that, that security has not 
only, for a long period, been most shame- 
| fully, nay systematically, violated in manv 
uarters,—but that now it is absolutely 


null and of no avail in any,—being alto- 
t bre ral d by a recent d ision of 
tl Court ot Rom hich tl rvht rev 
Prelat his unwearied l, 
rretted out from its | pl 
nd with pomp and cet ny 
vour Lord 3’ tab] 
Cus h ¢£ S on (| if 
1) \Miurray was, all tl hil 
with tl circumstance ind 
thre tis divu a tl 
! is demoralisation of 
Now, my Lords, I pledged myself to 
tl ( ith t if nv wall 
Catholics, both in and out of Parliament 
remaips precisely l the Salli¢ tik 
whrte it stood, previous to the discovery 
I this WoO cd JUS ‘orrespondene Bu 
this 1 mere matt of faet, pen lin 
( ely upon the evidence to bear it out, | 
trust your Lordships will allow me to read 
t which [ have « d from. thos 
! 
namely, the viea ipostolic acting for th 
of Rom 1 th | 
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Childers, J. W. Morpeth, Viscount 
Codrington, C. W. Morris, D. 
Cole, hon. A. H. Murray, rt. lin. J. A, 
Cole, Viscount Nit 
Compton, HI. G. Noel, 
Courtenay. P. li. M i 
Dalmeny, Lord Pa 
Dundas, Captain 1), Parker, J. 
Fast, Parker, M 
Kastnor, Viscount Paris A.W 
Eaton, R. J. Praed, W. M. 
Everton, W.'T, Prime, 
Miliot, hon. J. Kice, 
Evans, W. Roileston, | 
lerguson, t- hn. ¢ ( G 
Film Sir F Round, J. 
Grey, Sir G Shep] 
Grimsditeh, Shirley, J. 
Colonel 
| 
Hoskins, kK. t 
Hughes, W. B Vivian, rt. hin. Sir 
| Hurt, P. Wallace, R 
Inglis, Sir R. White, I. : 
Johnstone, LH. Wilkins, W. A 3 
Jones. J Williams, W \ ; 
Winninet 
\\ : 
Wood, C. 
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occupy but a very few minutes. I should, 
however, premise that the oath in question 
has been matter of history, and subject to 


} 


eavil and discussion, both at home and 


fLORDS} 


} 

abroad, ever since the year 1791,—for the | 


ts 
- 


oath of 1829 Is vi 

which prece 
Without 

seems right that I should re 

the ri 


do so,—that in 1814, 


enterlyg upon 


Iships since 
i 


rleeted to 


bation of this oath was forwarded 


to this country by Mons. Quarantottl, 
then prefect of the Propa nda: but, 
that on the return of the Papal Govern- 
ment to Rome in the following year, 
Pius 7th withdrew this approbation, be- 


cause the oath was not to be approved. 
I askk—why these 


Now, my Lords, two 


published and important documents were | 


so carefully overlooked by the right rev. 
Prelate ? 
was not necessary for their productic hn, 


Evena visit to Downing-street 


no! they lay ready at hand upon the 
shelves of his own library! But, my 
Lords, they would have shown, that the 
non-approval of Rome, was no such 


wonderful discovery,—the whole sting of 


the controversy would have been drawn,— | 


and the Catholic oath and Archbishop 
Murray, might, for the time at least, have 
reposed in peace! 

Why, my Lords! even the very corre- 
spondence moved for by the right rev. 


Prelate, stands forth in testimony against 
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5 
reasons for which will sufficiently appear 
in the following documents. 

The first is a letter from the right rev. 
Dr. Baines, V. A. of the Western District 
of England, dated York, April 28th. As 


the first part of it 


! relates to the 


interpre- 


‘tation of the oath, and that not being the 


unnecessary 


tnind | 


the House, I 


see no occasion to trouble your Lordships 


immediate question before 


} 
wit! — 
Willa it. 


| the Holy See 


ciared not approvabl 


full knowledge and 


him;--the very paragraph on which he | 


grounds the whole of his accusation, itself 
points to those very documents;—but 
such was his haste and his taste for accu- 
sation, that even that was not sufficient 
warning, that he should inquire be fore he 
condemned. ‘To what that inquiry would 
have led, your Lordships will presently see. 

Now, my Lords, in 
official disapproval of Rome, the four vicars 
apostolic, and their two coadjutor bishops, 
on the 24th of November, 1829, came to 
the following resolution :— 


the face of this 


“ Weare all of opinion, that the oath in the 
New Bill may be safely taken by Catholics ; 
and that it does not interfere with any tight of 
Members of Parliament.” 


Now, Lords, 
three, at least, of these vicars apostolic, 
and several of the Irish prelates, have 


my since that period, 


visited Rome; but not one word of repri- 
uttered 


sanction to the bon-approved oath :—the 


mand has ever been for this then 


the etter ed by thi Cardinal 
Secretary of State to the Bishop of Malta, on 
the 19th December, 1 », | had no knowledge 
till it was lately noticed in Parliament, but I 
had k ne been awa 3 that if the authorities ot 


ted on the oath, and 


were consu 


required to give an answer, U 
be no other than what the 
received, viz., a refusal 
condemn. 

“This is evidently the purport of the letter 
of the Cardinal Secretary. It does not give, 
but evades a To assert that the oath 


is condemned by that letter, because it is de- 


lat answer could 
sishop of Malta 


either to approve 01 


) 
aecision, 


at Rome, is an unwar- 
rantable deduction. Your Lordship will readily 
perce ive the wide difference there is be tween 
not formula of an oath, and 
condemning that oath as unlawful to be taken. 
There may bea hundred reasons for the forme: 
which would not justify the latter. That the 


Pope should approve a formula so loosely and 


1) he 
approving the 


incautiously worded, containing, moreover, in- 
erossly injurious to the Catholic 
religion, and to the Holy See in particular, 
but that his holiness should 
ith which, with his 
had been 


rs, aS a lawful oath, by 


sinuatious 
was impossible ; 
condemn as unlawful an ¢ 
connivance, 
taken, for so many ye 
| dy of the Catholic clergy and laity 
f these kingdoms, was, as your Lordship well 
ju illy out of the question 

“Thad a long interview with Pius VIII., 
soon after the passing of the Emancipation Act, 
viz, on the ith May, 1829, and the views ot 
his Holiness respecting the oath, were pre- 


cisely those [ have mentioned. It may be 


proper to state, that I did not seek this inter- 
view with the intention of laying the oath 


before the Pope, or even mentioning it to him, 
not considering this acase which required a 

to the IIoly See, and knowing how 
that high authority is to be troubled 


vith questions which do not exclusively belong 


reierence 


averse 


to it, particularly such as are not wholly of a 
religious character. 
“« T have the honour to be, my Lord, 
“ With the highest respect, 

“ Your Lordship’s most obedicnt servant, 

Baines Vick. 
have conferred with the other 
on the subject of this letter, 
and [ can take upon myself to say, that it ex 
presses their sentiments also.” 


“ To the right hon, the Earl of Shrewsbiry 


P. 


Vicars Apostolv 
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letter from 
whosi 


The next, my Lords, is a 
the most rev. Dr. Murray, 
has been so often and se unwa 


rrantably 
introduced into their discussions ; 
‘ Du ] 4th 
“ My Lord,—In req to [ ich 
inquiry, if the Catholic tes ot | 
ny reason to belicve, that the oath | 
10 be taken by the ¢ tholies in the J 
pation Bill of 1829, was di pproved of by 
Llolv see, I be to say, that I have no reas 
to believe, that a \ communication what 
took piace betwee t] and 
Rome, on the subject of that oat Ey 
myself, no such commut i, 1 T ney 
heard that any prelate or priest, other per- 
son had, until L learned from pul 
within the last few days, t t 
been brought to the notice ot lloly & 
the Bishop of Malta. Ihe C | 
of Ireland were pei led, that t law 
or unlawfulness of t th \ int 
morality on which they were t selves com- 
pete nt to com ya dec l 
ence to any otner qu | how { 
to add, that hay t tim ed 
culated to excite cor ( 
timorous minds, w n ly - 
quainted with the animus of P nen 
proposing it. But whilst I could not, in 1 
sense, approve of it, ve | 
it as unlawful; and [1 
Lordship, that, when taken, | wo WW 
incapable of assert ng, or t | 
does not im] yn the eco ( f 4 
who take it, ligious 
it strictly, according to the si und 1 
in which it was proposed 
“As to the malignant cha 
this oath, which have |} en thy 
under the head of Parliamentary Intell 
against me, and the Cathelic clergy of li 
I will not stoop to notice them vy dot 
harm to the accu than ace 
The very writer who penned them could not 
have believed them to be true. 
‘““T have the honour to remain, with th 
highest respect, 
“ My Lord, 
“ Your Lordship’s faithful, humble Servant 
“ 1). Mri 1) 


Now, my Lords, [ think it is quite 
clear, that the oath is, at any rate, just as 
efficacious now, as it 
ning, and that the whole weight and virtu 
of the right rev. Prelate’s argument, being 
built on the contrary presumption, neces- 
sarily falls to the ground. 

I will not trust myself to dwell upon 
how little it seems consistent with the us- 


was from the begin 


Wi ought f ( 
O! of soexait ia statl 
community as tl rieh 
\ | wht Varad ich 
| 
} 
may 
( is t merely ava t 
( 
y, st 
{ 
1) 
t | | 
} 
( | thus tO \ 
i 
i 
in € 
| f 
| 
4 
A i> 
ho painful t t 
Cel jation W 
I Prelate to utt ( But 
| 
iit 1 
standing of Liou 
rejic rofess, by a | 
1 st such fou and 0s 
i 
( y of the right rev. Pi 


tice, and charity, and good-will to all mea, | 


ti ( rvance Of oaths, 1a 
ta tat any peri 1. Or Ih any 
or by int ( s 
ny alti DOV 
VCE , UV this st des Vino, 
calumniated el Irelan 
My Lords, I wave notice that I 
irzue the interpretation Of this oa 
i 


merely state If as my ultimate c 
that tl Fe | ite ¢ 
must either disfranchise an tL «di 
i tozether, or we must be « 
equally honest in our intentions 
in ¢ judgment, as to what is, a 
is not injurious to the Church, 


| other members of the Legislature. 


cannot but consider the const 


duction of this topic, for matter o 


‘) 

i 

tcl 

nd in 
i 

19 

SHOT 

it 

4 

‘ 

} 

Sind 

l 
\ 
i 
it 

i 

h evel 

cver 
{ 

had 
will 

\ LION, 

se: you 
pualily 

sidered 
} 

na tree 

what 


4 


t intro- 


debate, 


| 
The right hon. : 
the Earl of Shrewsbury, &c.” : 
s any 
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as injurious both to the privileges and the | its failure in the Hlouse, it ts blazoned 
diguity of Parliament. | forth with seven-tongued trumpets out of 
‘From the manner, too, in which it is | doors. 
ever treated by the right rev. Prelate,— | Would to heaven, my Lords, this evil 
though happily by him alone,~—it becomes | were arrested! But if you would do so, 


necessarily offensive to some of his hearers, 


| 
since he never fails to connect it 


with } 


questions of polemic controversy, which, | 


hit 


I am sure, of all things, oug| to be 
most carefully excluded from these walls. 


Hleaven knows we have contentions enou hy | 


amongst us, without seeking for any fresh 
cause of disagreement. 

And I think, my Lords, if it were only 
upon this ground, we cannot too strongly 

pul 
ice within three weeks, 
h 
icarly two hours and a hall 

detailed 


hurches—gives his own 


deprecate the cours 
rev. Prelate, who, tw 
introduces the sul ject to the Hlouse, wit 
speeches of I 


between the two 
‘doctrines—takes uy 
proposition, and by the 


I SOT 


( xposition of our 
crude, abstract 
most strained and 
tion, adapts it to his own views—passes 
i an attack upon 
Church, as an attack upon the Establish- 


off a the abuses of 


ment itself—calls up in judgment before 
him even the lea: 
icts him out of his own mouth, 
but upon fabricated evidence—not content 


lays, goes 


ana 


with the calumnies of modern « 
back neatly 200 years, to quote, (aye, 
and to misquote too,) what I can call by 
no other name, than, the lying venom of 


1 and 


y against us,—and then, 


il 
excommunicated friar, as goot 
honest testim 
to crown all, pronounces a solemn denun- 
ciation of manifest and wanton perjury 
against the priesthood of a whole Church, 
upon some ignorant and hasty surmise of 
his own!!! 

My Lords,—the right rev. Prelate draws 
largely upon the credulity, and presumes 
much upon the ignorance of his audience, 
and not a little, I suspect, upon the want 
of advocates for the accused. 
Secure of a momentary triumph, because 
he knows full well, that none can answer 
at the instant, accusations which it has 
weeks of labour and of study to 


an 


on 


able 


taken 


concoct, the right rev. Prelate comes 
down, ready charged from his great 
magazine of combustibles, and drives 


headlong over his unsuspecting victim ! 
rom the thinness of your Lordships, 
benches on occasion of these displays, 
the victory, “tis true, seems but little 
appreciated here; but to compensate for 


ned Member for Dublin, | 


ued by the right 


unwarrantable construe- | 


the | 


than the surface. 
shall | 


not ve 
ing Out of my way, by 


you must look deeper 
And here, I trust, I 
sidered travel! 
saying a few words upon what L conceive 


con 


as 


to be, the true cause of all this troubl 


il 
Jile 


and turm 


My Lords,—the continued agitation of 
those questions, the satisfactory adjust- 
ment ol which | is long been acknow 


Is, to be abs lutely 


necessary for pacification of Ireland 


is, I take it, the sole source of the whol 
evil, The Church was declared to be in 
danger, and such was the zeal of he 
friends, that few stopped to inquire into 
the justice of the means to be emploved 
in her defence, It was a much easier 
task to lead the ignorance, and to excite 
the fanaticism of the people, than to 
reason them into the approbation of that 
which was manifestly unjust and unte- 


nable. ‘To decry their presumed enemies 


thercfore, was the porcy to be adopted ; 

and all the calumnics that had been in- 


vented during three centuries of persecu- 
tion were raked together for the purpose ; 
while the most “ingenious devices” 
resorted to, to render the p ison still more 
palatable to the public taste. What was 
advanced with so much boldness, and 
maintained with such unrelenting per- 
tinacity, could not be fais too 
many (like the members of the Protestant 
Association) became 
with the conviction, that Catholicity was 
the most deadly curse that ever afHlicted 
the nations of the earth ;—too many (like 
the right rev. Prelate, and chiefly perhaps 
through his instrumentality,) were just as 
forcibly persuaded, that we belonged to a 
Church ‘whose priesthood,” (and I us¢ 
his own words) “ had effectually laboured 
to remove every of the sacredness 
of an oath, and which was justly loaded 
with the scandal and the guilt of perjury.” 
Delusive as these convictions, it is 
not for me to question their sincerity; for 
doubtlessly in great conspiracy 
against trath and justice, there were some 
honest men to lead, and many honest 
individuals to follow. 

I have long admired the integrity of cha- 
racter, and the honesty of purpose of the 
noble Earl opposite, (Earl of Winchilsea) 


were 


soon impressed 


sense 


are 


this 


4 
5 
rit 


who, if he bas not presented 


secouded the prescntatvion 
this Hlouse, on tl subieet 
\ 

from the Protestant Associa 

‘ 
his sanction cave them a ¢ 


might not otherwise hay 
I have noticed that noble | 


lead at meetings convened { 
yose that | can discover, 

! se n 1,] 
deliberative assemblies, 


( ther purpe se, than to vil 


of one third of t ul 
] lee { | 
islands ;—mectings, af 
allowed to wainsay, and refu 
hies and pre sent 
tiously brought forward, 
(for 1 can see no other 
popular clamout avast 
principh of those, whose o1 
seeking for a further n 
: 
evils they have so long end 
' ! + ~ 
partial and un st 


} 


is now the only bar t 


my | this w 
to be endured, becau 
to be most fatsely ¢ i ti 


to be —IiInimical to the 
] 


Church. 
My Lords, I accuse n 


Mis | { 
Is more wil t I 
odue { 
of cducatl i | 
which misguided 
t unGers | 
without in Ing the n 
L is, th t tre t! 
false, fou 1 calu 
el ] 
sent forth to the worid,— 
tradicted fror e end Of tt 
‘ 
the other.- -excitin spirit 


and unchristian hat 
fessors ot wh il Was once, 
and a brilliant } 
Christianity of these countric 
Why, my Lords! if C 
what it Is daily, nav, hou 
to be, by that portion of th 
opposed to the existing Gover 
country—if it were what it 
asserted to be, bythat multitt 
tracts, so widely and so ind 
culated, under the sanctio 
your Lordships—if it wer 
too often been stated to| 
words of the reporters) befo 
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able assemblages of female beaut 


a 
il 
? 
i 
it us Lik Is, ¢ 
ion, It \ : 1 und i 
r recret Wi vi tv. VO 
tO tak til iis Cril ny; Wit wer aly 
rn her pur- | - proftessol 
+ ] 
rt vV are not VI , tan ire, ou \ Hay 
On ot t | l for \ 
ho ¢ j : i 1) l 
im 
SO tenta t { i 
CXC - VCl il { 
lon ¢ tl | u l ; 
na i i I r I 
al Cll ws put, | ( i i 
nterest i l { 
) 
{ Uli : i \ 
on tj al thi t t 
1 u tO t { to 
i 1m > tre : 
e preju thi ( t : 
O UV ( t | of 
t i a t a th il Ol 
os, \ ! is, i have thot fitti und 
travel ( Wit ) ry iV ¢ WW 
i ( is bcd { { tk 
represented | success and thereby also to 
ment ft] wil i W } i ] 
of farthing rei il Wal, Wi ) Line 
ofr som Oo! \ Wi n gains a Y 
to use the | tron l ma 
ttt 


O75 liviman Cuiholic 
Estill hope to see the day when kindliet 
feelings will prevail,—feelings that the dis- 
eussions to which the right rev. Prelate 


has so often treated us of late, seem but 
little ulated to prom te,—and that we 
may at length enjoy the same religious 


peace and harmony here, which now so 


happily subsists, with p rhaps one slight, 


and | hie pe 
other country 


transient exception, In every 
in Europe, in which there is 
au mixed population of Protestant and 
Catholic. 

Gladly, my Lords, would T have con 
cluded here, were it not for anoth« int 
which, in justice to ourselves as well as to 


the right rey. Prelate, I think it necessars 


to notice, namely, the quotation from 

Walsh’s History of 1 e lrish Rem trance, 

which the right rev. Prelate gave us in hi 

speech of the Ist of Mareh, na tow 


he again triumphantly alluded on the 


of the same month. 


Your raships will recollect, t] 

J 

the former of those occasions the ri} lit 


Prelate paraded befor: { 
tainly a most 
Walsh, 
learned, 


Now, 
beg 


us a quotation, cer- 
calumnious quotation, from 
whom he represented as a most 
pious and honest man. 

my Lords, upon it 
youl 


Lordships attention to these 


points, since so much stress has been laid 
upon the character of this person —upoi 
in LL vy, | find, that th pi us man wasan 
excommunicated { r! And where do | 
find this? Why, under his own hand, in 
the very next p eelin the ry next para- 
graph of the work from which the guo 


tion is taken! And 


municated 


superiors! So that | think he is not 
exactly the man on whom the right rev 
Prelate would again bestow the epithet of 


pious, nor exa¢ tly the man on 


mony he we 


} than 
n apostate: for Burnet sof him, tl 
he was the most honest Catholic he evei 
knew, because was almost wholly a 


1) 


Protestant. But Burnet would have been 


shocked to le arn, that Walsh’s honesty 


did not st ind true t him tO t} en I, {oO 
in his latter days he repaired all th 
scandal he had given, by every means in 
his pt wer, and again bec une wholly a 
Catholic. 

Tl right rev. Prelate told us, that 


h id sald, 


that C 
upon t 


supremacy, because that was not an 


tauenht 


fLORDS} 


Roman Catholic Oath. 


dispenoable article of their communion 


But surely, my Lords, the right rev. Pre 
late must known better than that. 

he must have that Siu 
Thomas More, and Bishop Fisher, two of 
the most virtuous men of th 


have 
Surely KROWN 

ec age in which 
hev lived—-men who would have been an 


to any country 
numbers of others, had lain down 
for this very 


Why, my Lords, the 


Ornament to any age or 
and 
their lives upon the block 
alone ! 


math of 


1 

stone between the two ¢ hureh Ss between 

Catholicity i schisms; it Was Iramed for 


of And 


Lords, was too learned a man 


separation. 

this lust a ll as the right 

SHOW JUST AS Weil aS LHC 


of the Dike 


Very worst 


- 


of purposes—to sow dissentions amongst 

] aay 

the pei ted members of bis own com 


Ine 

} 

th nd ot 
i> 

creating, what Isurnet Calis, a revolt ol 


} 


Lordships as a pious and an honest wit- 
l 


id of Ireland. 


een Qispiaye in 
quotation with which 


favoured us! 


thi as 
t e} \\ 
) of sitv { enactments 
! to take ( hi - 
ny dorm f trans intiation / It 
was th they we und not » have adhered 
to ¢ wements. \ remarkably 
wd ccl siic, Int ign ol 
Charles the 2nd, one | ectly conversant with 
all that had pass 1 1 these troubled times 
named | t| VW h, who wrote a history of 
the Irish Remonstrance of 1661, addressed to 
{ t f | land Ireland, ind Scote 
land, in} e 15 of that work, gave his reason 
for that oath :— 
“¢ Their missionarie 1. e. their Jesuit 
Priests)’ ” 


rather sincular 
it” is not to be found 


were here inserted 


Now, my Lords, it is 
th it the word me Ji su 


the inal, 


In the ort 


by the right rev. Prelate to give a greater 
zest to the calumny—to make it more 


zreedily devoured by the multitude—just 
by way of a sauce piquante—it certainly 
was well imagined; for a Jesuit, of all 


the \ 
t tO 
‘ rev. Prelate! 
Walsh was a mere cat’s-pqw 
of Ormond’s—and that for || 
: the soberer part of that Church. 
Wi all these, and many otnel per- 
: fections upon him, [ think it required 

some little art on the part of the right 
rev. Prelate to introduce Walsh to vour 
4 But, mv Lords, if there \ irt here, 
IOW Much Moi has 
management of th 
iolating his h toh 
t implicitly. 
oath of 
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men in the world, is the easiest to run | tor The law-makers conceive, that the 
down upon a bad name. Neither will it} 1 oal deluding the people 
avail the right rey. Prelate to all that} That, my Lords, is what Walsh says 
the missionaries must necessarily have been} But, s far me dee ne that they do 
Jesuits. It was no such thing. 'T (a Y | te represented 
I’ranciseans, (of hom Walsh is on he tly « ersant 
Capuchins, Benedict: i) | that he s just 
Carmelites, Secular P ts, and Jes n the v next para 
and if the truth were known, Pll be . most lamentable out- 
to say, that the Jesuits were not one u Lu e tests, as he calls 
twenty ! U Supremacy, the Oath 
Ist trish Re 
tents all their own ich rash 
nd mental serv ) ich vehe- 
even of allegiance « pret m Lil sed 
and forswearing anythi retrin d. and st them’’ 
ever, except or ( thes ord s). 
tenet of transubstanti COOK. 
therefore, & il I hat ther 
«That w { as th 
( athe i { i ild l i> be - 
f the Du O \ \ tly 
In consequt t ( 
practl nt Duk that 
| right r Prelate in- 
Now, my Lords, th it Prel to us, nes out 
her pr ents \W Is] ti i 
conversant with all tl dl t 
represents him as s n consequent the decep 
person — publishir his oO 1 | ‘ th Dr , 
vouching, good pious man! for t tru ( 1, that Walsh wi his book! 
of all that he related! But what But wh loes ht rev. Prelate dis- 
your Lo Iships ishment be to i cover tl ind ine of th 
that Walsh is not t in ( ‘| ion I ha been 
person, is not rep t Is OWN O} | I x 
Ions, Dut the Opinio f t in \ ynod of 
ealls the law-makers—the makers of dl 
laws—of the persecuting laws ist th lear, eX , and unequivocal 
Catholics! term 1) of Ormond refused to 
Walsh’s arzument is th hat it oe u s not his own 
to be supposed, that so many enactment } f s fof that only ld answet 
have been pass d unst ylics n Cu rt says, he 
on account of their real religious tenets 5 upon the uthority of Orn ond 
which were innocent enough. No! s himself, ‘‘ was to 1 division of th 
he, the law-makers first of all persuad Romish clergy That, my Lords, was 
themselves—that Is his cpressiol per- l’s purpose, A was for that 
suaded themselves, that Catholies in gene- purpose that | ployed W lsh as his 
ral, believed in the deposing doctri n, tool. 
its fullest extent, and in the lawfulness Phe decept practised upon Ormond 
dissembling upon oath ; and, having per- | If the r ev. Pre had reversed 
suaded themselves of that, then, says | his sition, 1 had the decep- 
transubstantiation was attacked, harmless | pl and Walsh 
as it is, because ‘tof the mischief,” (and | upon the Cat S would have been 
I use his own words,) ‘* which they con- | much i the truth, though perhaps 
ceive to go along with it, through the; m further from his mark ! 
folly of Roman Catholics in these domin But, says the right rey. Prelate, they 


Wei he \ i i 
other et 2avcment berelore \ 
test was necessary, te 1nd 10 ex 


But, my Lords, what those other « 


ments were, t! rigit rev. ii te has yet 

to tell us, and your Ishi Have yet 

learn. But itw point with th 


rev. Prelate to pa is ofl ; systemat 
violators of our engazements—to show 


up as old offenders on this cou 


fhe real o ect of tf se 
Lordships well know, was not mere exclu- 
sion, Dut exterm ion— iS aq] iisi- 
ment for anv violation of 
ments—but use, on ft 
pret t i 


to vo tily th i) ry of 
another, } vas a pur 
system of the n varbarous a - 
lentir Ory itior 

+ 
hered to t l ther ens if I 
the right rev. P 
ullude—as pi to the 
i 

Success! t ( 
lreland. then, my | \ 

experien ne i vea 
the nost ti nt 
to endure 
that term, instead of a fuldl t of t 
promises—tl solemn ot peat 


brought an inere vit 
to their sutier inf, t ho} 
tiiat rebellion is ¢ i | ut 
thei { I I [ 
envy nh { 4 | 1 wh a ites 
such a nan 

But th y were i= 
hered to their ¢ ren em What 
does the rev, P; mean \\ i} 
I ask, did he refer to \ alsh at all, and t 


those troubled and calamitous ti 


which he lived? If it were to \ wh you 
Lordships rainst th ( iu eve 

in the most mitigated form. of that 
wretched, miserable, and crooked policy, 


which then prevailed in Ireland, I should 


applaud his wisdom and res 


tives. But, if to torture the extray want | tis 


ravings of some furious partisan, such as | 
iv was, (and a more] 


Cai 


never existed,)—if to torture the ravines 


( Xpr 


rf ti 
ul ol 
| | 


mo homan Catholic Qual ,LUORDS hoi { lic Oat 
ol Ui i i! al ¢ hha | 
nderous, ace ‘ St mullions ¢ 
-Stil Cts Ot present day ti 
i 
right 1 Prelate scruples not to stir 

i 
t € villter animos ANC CO Te \ with 
} ‘ 
our es th cart cu HIStory ¢ 
i 
that neit r it thi 
means n the end 
Is } M i > ahh My 
pet \ Nst t | 
i ‘ i Lt tU { 
Tie res i la e! his, 
ra then, v purely eiadental’ or is it on 
of th 110 ley fashi ib] 
in tl resent [ leave it to t 
: right rev. Prelate to answer! 
CAPD! i pts bat } ALLACKS 
F the right rev. Pr ad driven the nob] 
Lord ring this matter before thei 
laships, and sug { propriety ol 
i : 
} 1 to Taken 
Cathol | under- 
st 
i } j ? er 
Ai) Ot £ WOUIL ive 
to Valions W thin avery 
for a quart lf an hou i] 
pre mises Made to them by th id, very thing ofa 
and by t ( \ i { e didi su 
i 
l i ifuraily they 
ust Di iren of th 
Cathol] i iS quit ready to 
iddressed ie 4 1s hay thought 
1? 
tO OF icCuSsed ANY Ohe, 
4 He would hav Gened th nobie Baron 
Fe WHO had tast spoken 1d who had ne On 
1 
the former occasion had a= sea n th 
House, to have spoken as h had, if he had 
4 | known the clear, distinct, and positive 
Pd erms in which he had gagmpssed his en- 
confidence in the honour aud intecrity 
und careful observation ir oath, not 
Div rari, very noman 
“4 fa — ( Viehivel ol Ly TASHIDS 
| House. Words could not go further: 
ttt 


YS] fioman Cathol (Ju > 
ind, having s ud so mu 

he might CUISPCH Se vith 

had been stat Lin th i 
connected with the 

Lords. Th ( 

pee n overlooked, 

the histories of Jame Ista ( 

to which he wou t adi 

letter of the Bishop of M | 
been a great deal 
manner in which t 

thought fit to characte 

mes of thre } \ il I 
that the a \ | } 

of th Bis | 

tended { 

scareely Coll \ \ i 

Ingenuor 

Karl, a fait iu ( 

it | to 

of his ans\ 

ler of Carain I 

Malta « 

the quest had u 

Holiness Lit 

any authority. \ 

point of n 

mencement ot | 

intend to ans\ { 

they wel ass 
evasion. It hay dt 

the original v 

translation; for i 

Malta ap} ead 

—that was the v 

length the 

cular respons 

this, “that the Bish f M 

see the obstacle w i ted 
coming a member of t ( 
still stronger 
required to b tak | \ 
oath having: | 
quisite informati 
formed that it 
approved of by the I 
was said, was cl 
noble Earl, a faithful the 
of Rome, said that tl | ( 
father had determi t u 
tion, and that wa stat 
individual who had \ dl f his 
genuousness in not reading whol 
a quotation. He had been cha | l 
wilful suppression, b ise the passag 
went against his argument; but often 
happened that persons took a fal 
mate of their « ppone t's arg } i 
he would state, that his only reason for 


a 
d 
wit 
| | 
} 
| 
| 
( 
n 
it 
j 
i 
‘ 
: 
i 
\ 
i 4 
: | yp 
ral ) l » a lil 
i 
: wh 1 at the 
thi Li¢ l rs Ic Cave 
t as 1 that not been 
Gi i i the con- 
| 
it i i i Pelli 
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was thus ratitied by the Pope remon- { Catholics of Eneland had been deliehted 
strances against it were addressed to the | with the rescript of Quarantotti, and bad 
vicars apostolic, in a letter from the Lords | addressed the Pope on the subject in the 
Stourton and Petre, Sir H. Englefield, | following words -— 

Sir Jk ho Throckmorton, Me SSTs. ‘Tow nley 
and Homeyold, as well as two clerzymen, 
one of whom, the rev. John Wilkes. pers | his had : 1 ited 


severing In his advocacy of the oath, after | ‘ 
the ratification of the censure of it by the | their ay bation nduet the f ful 
Pope, was punished by his bishop, and] a reseript, & id expres their conti- 
‘ i 
} 4 } 
compelled to reeant. For this th bishop | | they shouid rec ISSUTANCE 
received the especial thanks Of ti ropae | pi i 
canda, in these words :-— 
‘ | renull ind full sentiments of 1 ( 
“ Most Illustrious and rev. Lord i Bro. | pa 
ther,— Your Lordsh p's despatches of the 18th | ¢ 
of October afforded : ] ] 
: 5 th hovie had Cvineea such 
their eminences the fathers of the co | 
report of the present prosperous te of reli- | Wim’, BE Was astonished that the nobi 
Earl had not ealled ttention of the 
in ( UV Wilh Wiieh 
you had ] ie | ISS] t i rt d it, Which 
ry, Joseph Wilkes, v lion Ww iad pproved of by t Pope, and 
others, had o lt cheal | had b sent by his full authority, as 
+} ct ¢ 
VAC il i 1g | | CC tain the sent Pope 
that pr n, by ecclesiastical « 
turn to his dutv and mal] the homan Catholics to take. The noble 
it ai ‘ sua \ > 4 y = 
cantatt was so approved their ¢ n Karl had not informed those 
that they judged it suitable to decree your | individuals who had supplied him) with 
Lordship their distinguished thanks. iiformation on other points respecting 
i i 
[ am, your Lordship’s fa letter of Cardinal Litta, which contained 
L. Ca ANTONE T, resid intimation to Dr. Pov: ter of the 


| 
Rome, March 10, 1792. pinion of the Pope. The following letter, 


ithe Ope. 1e TC 
= —sr It was to be observed, had been addressed 
Phat very oath had been drawn 


di to Dr. Poynter, th 
almost in the terms of the protestation, and | 
‘ Bis \postolic he London district :— 


that protestation had been assented to by 
three of the vicars ipost lic. In 18i3 at} Gen April 2: { 
was known that a bill had been brought | 
into the other Honse of Parliament, and | —yYour Lords has lately informed me of 


had nearly passed that [fouse, which | your speedy 1 1 to England, earnestly 


contained the form of au oath, and that | entreating me, at the same t me, to put you in 
oath, as well as the other provisions, had | Possession of his Holing a wen -SemCuees 
been submitted by the vicar apostolic of | MY wed, wit 
: j of ¢ lung the Catholics to obtain trom 
London to the court of Rome, to know whe- | the Government the wished-for Bill of emane 


ther the Catholics were at liberty totake that | cipation. His Holiness has been pleased to 
oath. It appeared that in Ireland the fee ling communicate to me his sentiments with recard 
was exactly opposite to that in England; | to the only terms which, after rejecting all 
for in England they were as eager to give | thos that have hitherto been proposed, his 
security as they were in Ireland to refus sed Catholt chil 
it. On account of the rescript of Cardinal | 
Quarantotti, received on that occasion ad The 
it appears that “* Doctor Murray went to | ) be taken into consideration, namely, 
Rome as dek gate of the Irish Popish | those which the said Government for the tran 
Bishops, to make their remonstrances; 


ef themselves and the 


y 
State, so far s tl Catl hj are 
tate, aria ith oyects are cone 


yoillity rit 
| quillity and securit: 


that rescript was revoked by the Px pe, as | 
having been issued without due delibera- | cerned, appt nxious to settle on a firm 
| 


su 


. footing, are, first, the oath of alles 
tion in his absence, and this matter was me ssbaiar ulegiance. In 
referred to a special congregation, ‘I he i favourable to the Catholics in general. his 
noble Earl lorgot to inform thei Lordships Holiness will permit them to adopt for their 
that a great majority of the Roman J oath any of the three forms following, &c.? 


the event of the emancipation, so as it be 


| 
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“Tn no one of the three is there a single} apart, and as it is laid down, it is evidently 
word respecting the Protestant Establishment, | false and censurable, upon Cat ic principles, 
or Protestant success to the () | n:—lIt 


of the forms has the tollowing :—I will det } | lona 
the succession of the Crown in tlie net. 
his Majesty.” 1s estab- 
With this letter there were h m . tical: it does 
forms of oaths of allegianee which the fot prov I a 
Roman Catholics were permitted to adopt. m to n prov for t 
He would read the three forms tf the nobl 
Earl desired it. [The Earl of Sho hur vow, | ved, that ] lilner knew 
Had no wish upon the su! t.] Not 
of those three forms whieh the Rom { Fthe authe 
Catholics were permitted to tak ars h had rau by the n 


security t the Chureh and State f y | i to state 
land, contained o word . | Slevin 
Protestant Establishment or of the Pro- | (tl 1) \ tablishment, 
festant Sue ion t| On i| I co ( \ \I, fore 
Was a lat oly purp sect bst e m l l 


alluding even to the Succession to tit drerate quoted 
Throne; but it only permitted the Catho- 
lies to swear that thev woul 


Throne in the family of his Majestv. Tl , 


Pope told them not to give any such security. Iustruct 
The noble Earl sari nothing of the Ca Students im D 

tholics going to Rome with the oath; if We v how | to text of t 
they did, they would have to encounte selt: 
the frowns of Rome, for the Pope cid not 
forget, though the noble Earl might, the | dicenda. uv contra utilitatern eectosiase 


letter which had been written by Cardinal | , ; tantur. Is not the position 


Litta in Now, he had taken it that laid ssage, n oath tal 


when Archbishop Murray was in Rom \ p ag t the Chu 
when the discussion was going on about 

the Bishop of Malta, that he must hay A. ALL will acknow that an unlawt 
known something of the matter. The 


was, too, at one time, a Bishop Apostol 
of the district which the noble Karl honoured | , t ' 


tolic, Dr. Milner, the noble Earl, while in 
liis district, was bound to obevin sei ( 


tural matters. Dr. Milner was known 


be avery violent, but not always a very ed 
consistent man, but who still, he believed ; 
Was as honest as any other leal \p aft 
in the country. Dr. Milner’s op wa 


thus expressed in the form of a syllo- aut pt \ 


i— 


Lil 

On looking back to the passag uoted | 1 ter iest , woul i nself 
from the £ Pastoral’ (of Dr. R. R. Poynter, V., | aut lt rm jud eut on t iwful 
of the London district), its writer will be found ness of th { ind ht to ft 1 a jud 
to hav expressly ass ted that it exclusively | ment A Jud m trat ] in 
belongs to the province of the Legislature to | lL wi he finds it is opposed 
make adi juate provision for tine untenance to the | juity or to the 
of the religious e tal shment of this k l. 
Now, tlus evidently supposes, and 1 rrou ed Tyr. ] fd iti- 
upon, the false and religious principle Was power of 
tus and Tiobbes, that any Gover! nthas an ¢ 
inherent right to establish whatever creed and +e J Mtl ked 


Worship it may at any time prefer within its” in proposit n Baily,‘ Existet in Eeciesia 
own dominions. To consider the assertion potestas dispensandi in Votis et Jt rentis’ 


| 
| 

taken 
wit God and 

wel 
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a proposition d, first, from Matt. xviii. 
hatsoe ver you sh 


be loosed in heaven,’ admits this in the sense 
in which it is laid down by the auth 
says there are limits to this power. § When I 


siy that the Church has the power of dis 
sing from oaths I understand that the ¢ 
1s then tive interpret in some n sure ol the 
Divine will.? If there was an oath or a vow 
which was impossible 1 
which would clash witl ofan 
imperative 1 itt ma 
pressing ( 
rele iD - 
upon a super it 

etween! } - 
times » vers l tas i t n } 
tlh Ordln then Ch 
interprete! tl i 
what seems best { ( 

1 
Church is th or what X] i to 

notin adoubltliul case, and | evel ( 
case. 

“ We find it laid down in p. 145 of that 
Class Book (Bailly, 2d vol. on * Moral Th 
logy, ) that the followin ( ses of dis- 
pensation, viz:—Fuirst, the honour of God; 
second th utility of the Churel rd t 

cCOMmmMon OT U repuodiie tourth, th 
common good of th ociety,. s to | 


judge of what the utility of th 


require ?—The superiors of the Church. 


Mor il The ology, 14 


trine of dispensation of oaths, I wish to ob- 
serve that there is nothing in our principles at 


t 

variance with those of sound jurists and civi- 

lians of every creed. If any person should take 


an oath which may clash with th luty which 


he Owed 10 a ner is a yi from 
not to | 

1 

il Che Church, in gra } l 

} 
only declares to ie | 
t itt t { it 

ict o1 | ( 
th) ¢ Dligat 
God ¢ 1¢ |" 
' 
i J 


cinary cast es where pt ns may reasor 

each ich ord ry pt 

ible to decide, H im always t ) ‘ lire 


the superiot 


‘6 When you say, that the Chureh has the 


power ol dispensing with oaths, do not you 


mean the super of Char d pare 
ti ly the Pope? — The P id the 
bishops. In son ises the bishops—in all t 
Pope, that is, in those cases in Which they a 
dispeus ible.’ 

Is there any ¢ in which dis} hsation 
can be granted, in which the Pope cannet d 
it of himself, which ( { 


{ 
{LORDS} 


ll ON ths! ll al O 
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1 there should be superadded to his power the 


power of a bishop ‘—No; IL know not any, 
“Ts not an oath strictly a religious act ?- 

Ye ye call the Almighty to witness. 

‘“¢ Does it not therefore fall correctly within 

the prineiple of the spiritual jurisdiction of the 

Pope, as distinguished from dis¢ ipline ?—Yes, 


it docs; but, at the same time, if the dispensa- 


tion should clash with any defined clear duty 
which [ owe to any authority, [ am of course 
to dis il le dispen n I, mys lf, bein 
‘ if ( 
A 
He tl ht, t that he had shown 
’ 
that the Pop is recognised as having 
¢} ) ! 
| What were 
and what what wv not, and of 
pei Wl Li ol 1oalh 
when if irded as hitrary to thie 
| Cy } 4 
t vel eat neth of the 
qu il ny i) id i 1 bathe 
ile re-afirmed the accuracy of 
his statement Iie thought, that the pas 
el 
) l the d Gica 
rh OF / No, 
pretuninary CGissertation, | phen, in 
| relin toatl | 
i lim UIsselt iuloh, he took it 


ie first person to Roman Ca- 
tholics. He still persisted in saying, that 


he was warranted in all he had de- 
} 


|clared; but the question was a wearisome 


QO. 
“ In order to expl more fully our doc- } 


;one, and it would now take up too 


much time to enter into it. The noble 


sishop Burnet called him “ an honest 
man,” and though it was probable that the 


vuthority of Bishop Burnet had as little 


weivht with the noble Earl even as his 


Wi t still he must call Father Walsh 

ty } y } } 

thon nan, tHe novie Hari regarded 

Fathe r Walsh very 1 uly as an ip Stat 3 

indat one time he was very near apos- 
rey; he should have liked the Father thi 

! + + 

better he had vec ie a P estant, vut 


it seems he did not ‘ he “* ré lapsed,” or, to 
use the word of the noble Earl ‘* repented,” 

ht be said to be as good 
a Roman Catholic as any other, and to 
have died in peace with his Church. There 
issage in Bishop 


Burnet’s * History of his own Times’’ 


and he then mie 


was one remarkable | 
which he could not avoid re iding for thei 
Lordships. It was expected that the peace 
of Utrecht would be made a matter of 
discussion before the House of Lords. 
For very special reasons the Government 
i 


of that day did not wish for a discussion. 


Durnet afterwards published his 


+ 


that Father W SQ spoke 11 OWN per- 
on, and he thought t that it was ad- 

Ly 

y prets the Div will, whil 1@ 1 him 

a from tl tion of his oatl In traore 
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speech, and amongst other good t } Ey | t ) nd th would he 
contained, he told th I 


yn 
cote. bhey ail Kl V that bis Jou st 
enjoved the confidence of the ki wih } 
name, whatever might ve the opi 
tertained of him by t 
be always meutio! f t 
Ifous 
“ The late King, 1 
) t] } 
den in bb 
od fi | 
t \ 
1), { 
H 
t t they y 
sh 
+} 
ciety : 
nh, W re 
Vt t Pri 
rt ¢ 
> cu i 
n th | 
ints of | { 
widitional 
Nai \ n 
Mac ¢ L | 
ulner t i 
It was notorious t] many R ( 1 tos 
+] 
tholics did not adnel ther eng nony M Burk 
ments. He believed what Dr. Walsh said | wh red that those who dis tec 
about supremacy. It was pet Opt | art lar ( ve 
transubstantiation as test, t { \ to hat 
matter of ( 1} re Lot t rin 
ch i f 
{ 
hel that ed 
not 
i 
\ had | ir | | 
a, 1 
t | wl 

ho | \ nd 
until honesty and truth were agwain | ; ery 
mitted to regulate t mynd f met luced to 

Lord Stourton derstood to list t belong 
4] j 
that with res] tt th mo lt ) 
} 
which SO many Com! nts nad been mad ! t if } V iq be the 
‘ 
that the takin t mit lave a { ttorts tl 


a 
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This was his hope; for he could not but 
disregard the threats of those who talked 
of re-conquering Ireland; of having an- 
other Cromwell, who, after a ten years 
war might leave the country unable to 


resist Oppre ssion, Or a recurrence ol pt nal 
laws. Situated as Ireland was, in refer- 
ence to America and France, and with 
the examples of those countries before 


her, while there was a rapidly increasin 


intelligence, and in the present day many 
improvements in government and hu- 
manity, it was iImpossibl he thought, 


that such attempts should 


if made, that they could be 


\ neceastul. 
He called upon noble Lords to aid in 
carrying forward a settled and firm pri 
ciple of conciliation, not to considet 


whether the majority of Irishmen were 
Roman Catholics or Protestants, and that 


they were not to look upon Irishmen as 


slaves; but to consider how they were to 
be governed as free men. 
The Earl of Wenchilsea did not, upon 


entering the House, expect to take part 
in the present debate; but having been 
personally alluded to, he felt bound to 
address a few words to their Lordships. 


It appeared to him that the Court of 


Rome claimed the power of interfering 


fLORDS} 


! 
| 


' were founded, and which, by the bk 


| testant or th 


with the religious and political rights of | 


Protestant Sovereigns ; for he insisted 


upon it that there was no political ques- | 


be r 


He contended, 


rarded as 
that the 
oath could be properly interpreted only 


tion which might not also 
a religious one. 
by the Protestants, by whom it was frames 
the maintenance: the Protestant 
Church and institutions of this country. 
He believed, that the Roman Catholics 
would not have taken the oath without 
the sanction of their Church, and he was 
equally certain that the Pope, if he had 
thought it injurious to that Church, would 
have given them a dispensation so that 
they might not observe it. He altogether 
disclaimed that this question was raised, 
as the noble Earl bad imputed, for pur- 


for of 


poses of political agitation; the object in| 


raising it was the security of Protestantism, 
which he was ready to prove was the only 
true foundation of and religio 
liberty. He was no fiiend to agit 


civil us 


all who knew him knew be was a man of 


peace, but he foresaw that there was no 
power in legislation which could avert a 
horrible conflict between the two 
religious parties of this empire. Ile 
convinced, that the whole force of 


was 


rreat | 


the | 
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Roman Catholic Church was exerted for 


the recovery of their lost domination and 


the re-establishment of Catholicism in 
Ireland, and, if it succeeded there, Pro- 


testantism would be subverted in England. 


Eneland would discover, when it was too 
late, that sne oucht to have foucht the 
battles of Protestantism on the Irish 
sho: Notwithstanding the cbservations 
of t nobli Earl, 1 should feel it his 
luty to attend and preside at the meeting 
f the Pr tant Associatl to be held 
j Cal Giitan @xr- 
clusive meeting; and certainly it was so far 


exclusive as that they were associated for 


the purpose of maintaining thos¢ prin- 


i@ Church and State 
ssing 
God, they intended to transmit unim- 

ured sterity. If, however, the 
noble Lord gave him the challenge, he 


ready to meet him on either the Pro- 


crounds, and a fait 
controversy IIe was 
y to against Earl, 
that the Roman Catholic religion denied 
the right of private judgment, and was 
inconsistent with every principle of civil 
and religious liberty. No man could be 
considered a free subject 
allowed the unrestrained exercise of the 
greatest blessing the Almighty had given 
us—his reasoning powers. 
Viscount Lorton thanked the nol 


for hay Ine 


relig1ous 


} | 
should 


t ike pla C. 


1 1) 
dy contend the noble 


1¢ 


1 
who was not 


rl Ea | 


brought this question forward ; 


it had enabled the right rey, Prelate to 
lay before their Lordships much informa- 
ion in connexion with it, which might be 


noble 
what had been said 
of the clergy of the Church of Rome in 
Ireland. He begged to ul to then 
Lordships a few words which he had ex- 
delivered by 
known to be 
sat upon the 
iudicial bench. At the conclusion of four 
of the trials in the county of Mayo, his 


Lordship said :— 


exceeding valuable hereafter. ‘The 


Earl was indignant at 


tracted from an address 


Baron Richards, who was 


as liberal a man as 


ever 


could no this de- 
ple who could be 
ny crimes of this description 


ovel 


before him during 
+ 


ol homicides 


returning 


trials: and several those 


had occurred as thre were 


yarties 


from the mass-lou Ife must here say h¢ 
could not but think that the minds of the 
people of this country were as open to in- 
truction as were those of any other, and if 


proper precepts were instilled into them, they 


: praved 
cuilty of 
homicl 
: 
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would be induced to abandon the out 
which they induls 


could be humanized, and he did say, 
heavy responsibility re d on Y 
these peopl in tl f 
their spiritual instructors, \ 

to kee p them from violen id 
he thought this could | 1 by 
and persuasion. A st t ( 
many excellent men, W 

1 great respect | { 

duty, he considere 

he thought tl 

capable of reeciy 


other country whateve: it \ 
of the clerzy, more 
peopl could be 


his Lot Iship Sal 1, it Was aw 


man could not go to a pla f v 
out being in dai f 
a state of things could not be ] 
continue. ‘The law must be « 
ibandoned altogetl 

Now, he considered this a y 
authority. It had been d 
clergy of the Church of Rome wer 
represenied. Ile denied It. 
go further, and assert, that if t] 


firmly allied to this great empire, hi 


would be found to be in a perfect state of 


tranquillity. She might be madea 
and souree of great strength to En 
which at present she certainly was 


llow many years was it since the Emanci 
pation Bill had passed ? Surely 


measure put an end to the pen 
not one of them was now exi 
why had not the country in 


Ilow was it that Ireland was i 


} 


degraded state described by 1 
Karl? And since those measure 


failed, how, be would ask, was shi 


tranquillised? Was it by giving h 


( 


entirely to the Roman Catholic Chu 


He regretted, that he should n ) 


to meet his noble Friend (the Ear] of 


chilsea) to-morrow at the association 
ing; but he was prevented att 


being obliged to go ont of tow 


should have been most happv to hay 


on his Friend’s right or left hand. 
Viscount Melbourne begoed to 

word or two before the ¢ 

The noble Earl had m« 


uestion wa 


i 
ved the 


duction of certain portions of letters 


dressed to the noble Ear 
clesiastical personages. 


r| 
They \ 


tirely private documents in the possession 


of the noble Earl himself, and he b 
to observe, that it was not usual 
in this manner for the production of 


VOL, XLIL 


DY certal 


( 


| 
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nents in t i | 
ment t] 
iy t al for. Then, avain 
\ to t | | that § 
4 
} 
ii 
| ( 11 
H 
mis. |! t rev. Frel Phe. it rev. Prelat 
were 1] comes own to tl] 1] Is 
Ist Sec t of the tremendous demoraliza “ 
tion of |! aud then throws his 
ind, papers 1 th as tne pl Of his 
ot 2, discovers Now it is to that point that | 4 
ive Cll tea my att t WOU ht 
rev. lote] ) moletely} +] 
\ i? \ > vel it 
ay : 
ch ‘ Ol ¢ \ v: 
\\ 1 respect is ¢ hay 3 
i Pie fe, ti ( i 
ing 
i } ( u l t i 
: 
s put. my Lords, | was myself at Rome at 1 ; 
ad- jand though in pl ty this very 
en- though | Cardinal Weld d Lord é 
tly, yet never heard o1 
Vilable uy matter, so tittle did if 
nove Cxecll ti nad mmy tanes 


995 by the 
far as it revards this country, the oatl 
has never been laid before Rome; nor 


could Rome, with the information she 

now possesses, judge of the terms of this 

oath according to the ONENLIS, 


by which its interpretation must necessarily 
be regulated : and if Rome has sometimes 


expressed itself strongly on this matter, it 


is to be attributed to a want of sufhcient 
knowledge of the circumstances. 
The right rev. Prelate maintains the ac- 


curacy of his quotation, an 


thou { 

the word Jesuit,” bee: verc t 
doctrines which they hel } 
assure the right rev. Prelate that neither 
the Jesuits nor any otner cla s of meh in 


eencral, have taken mi 

late it with the original in the British 
] 
‘ 


Museum, ani ain that Walsh ts 


maint 
his own opinions; he 
} 


not re pres ntin 


could never have imagined any thin Ol 


the sort. Here are the two quotations 
(he Iding them u 
may examine them who wi 
ther what I have stated be not correct. 
As to what has fallen from the nob! 
Earl, Tam sure Ishad no intenticn of say- 
ing any thing offensive to him, far from it. 


»), and any novice Lo 
i d 


| have by me here the first number of the 
publications of the Protestant Association, 
and though I will not trouble your Lord- 
ships with reading any extracts from it, I 
am sure it would convince you, that in- 
stead of condemning that association too 
severely, I have not been | 

enough; and I will just observe in passing, 


severe 


that [have never yet seen any case (when 
polemic controversy was in question) fairly 
stated by any one of our opponents. 


My Lords, it is desired by the noble 


Viscount, that I withdraw my 3 on; 

and of course | must comply with th 

wishes of the House. But I cannot but 


consider it as another of the evils attend- 
ing these sort of discussions, that the 
papers laid upon the table of the House, 
in the form of an accusation—for that was 
the form in which they were there laid— 
must so remain, without their explana- 
tion. 

It is also another proof of the inconve- 


‘ 


nience, (though I do not know how vow 


Lordships will agree with me in that), of 


our not having a resident and ostensibl 
A satisfactory expla- 


minister at Rome. 


nation of this an rrespondene mioht 
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readily have been had, and your Lord- 


ships would have been saved ‘*so much 
It is really lament- 
able to see the time of the House taken 


up With such matters, Which can Oouly iri- 


ado about nothing. 


tate and offend, where [ am sure it is high 
time to beal and to coneillate. 


Motion withdrawn 


7 () COM ONS 
iy, May 8, 1 
] 

\ It Fy NCH Govern 
Dr. Lushington, seeing the Sx 
retary of State for th loreien Mepart 
ment in i pla Cc, WI { d t ask a ques 
{ 1 relative to the seizure of certain ship 
b longing to ner Majesty's dominions on 
the coast of Afriea. In the month ol 
July, 1831, there were two vessels carry 
li} on tra le On Tt coast ot Africa: ‘ id 
he was informed, that two French vessels 


of war then came down; thi 
tempt d to com} el the English vessels to 
sail from the coast : that they seized the 
guns that were being put on board, and 
ultimately seized the British vessels them- 
selves. In the month of February, 1835, 
a blockade was attempted to be imposed 
on that coast by the French Government. 
A vessel called the Eliza, and other vessels 
in the trade, belonging to her Majesty’s 
subjects, were then seized. The question 


he wished to ask was, whether or not the 
‘ ? ' 

(rovernment had preferred & claim against 
the French government for reparation, and 


whether there was anyimmediate prospect 
of its being brought to a speedy conclu- 
sion? Upon the answer h received, would 
depend whether he might think it ne- 
cessary to make any motion on that 
su 


¢ 


Viscount Palmerston said, that it was 


quite true, as stated by the hon. Member, 
that certain vessels belonging to British 
subjects had been interrupted in their 
commerce on the coast he had stated. 
The first was antecedent to a_ blockade, 
and the latter after it. He presumed, 
that it was not the wish of the learned 
Gentleman that he (Lord Palmerston) 
should enter into the details of the trans 
action, but he could state, that application 


havine been made to the British Govern- 


i the w rid, eyer held such doctrines o1 
opinions As t i} > notation in 
| 
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ment, they applied to the French Govern- 
ment for compensation. That had been 
under the consideration of the French Go- 
vernment for some time: ar ply was 
made, which was submitted by him to the 
claimants; and a short time avo, a com- 
munication was made to the Enelish Am- 
bassador at Paris: to that communication 
he had not yet received any reply commu: 


nicating the final determination of th 


French Government, but, at the sam 

time, believing, as he did, that the claim 
was founded in justice, he could not 
suade himself, that the Freneh Gover 
ment would not geive it the consideration 


to which it was entitled 
Dr. Lushington would wait a short time 
to see what the effect of any communica 
tion would be; and if it was not as favour 
able as he expected, he sh uld 
subject before the House. 
Subject dropped. 


First Frurvs anp Trentus.| Mr. Baines 
rose to move, that the Hlouse resolve itself 
into a Committee of the whole House, to 
tuke into consideration the pro} i 
abolishing the Virst Fruits of the Clergy in 
England and Wales, and the more etlectual 
rating, and the 
Tenths applicable to the maintenance of 
the poor clergy. In adopting this cours: 
to bring the subject under the consideration 
of the House, he followed the precedent 
established upon the occasion of the noble 
Lord (Lord Stanley) bringing forward the 
subject of the Lrish Church ‘Cemporalities, 
On that occasion, it was deeided, that a 
resolution of a Committee of the whole 


riety of 


better collection, or the 


House was requisite as the foundation of 
every measure in any way affecting the 
taxation of the people. He feared he could 
not propitiate the House, by promising to 
trespass but ashort time on their attention; 
for the subject was most important, as 
involving the interests of a most influential 
and useful body of men—the working 
clergy. The principle of first fruits and 
tenths, was of a date as ancient as the esta- 
blishment of parishes. ‘The hon. Member 
traced the history of first fruits and tenths 
from the period of their earliest institution 
down to the well known Act of Qucen 
Anne, and read the addresses presented to 
her Majesty by the convocations of Canter- 
bury and York, to shew what were its 
objects, and the benefits that were expected 
to be derived from it to the poor clergy. 
They were as follow :— 


Address to er Majesty (Ju At from 
Archbishops, B ( 
1) 
on th Feb., 1704 
\\ e Arehbish ps a 1B of t 
nad, t 9 
d ibly beg ive to 
t We ( yur M 
tender ynassion { 
( > Chu who have | I ) 
sel Im ex 
i 
\ yi 
il he t] | hf Os 
S we V, 1 i i who 
nmended our holy 1 to i 
Ss ( ti ¢ el 
| l \ i 
] 
t JOY ll t ( ns 
{ ive e ¢ d 
W ( Maj essed 
i ICCCE 4 ra 
‘ 
The Clergy of the Convocation of Yor] 
‘ } 5 1] 
uso presented to he Majesty 1 Address 
th 
11} vhich they sulid— 
“ Your Majest not only take care to pre- 
sefve r relig n ind pro ct 
our Church tn all its xh ind privileges, 
ut has further taken care also that 1 Ile 
nisters of it shall, in time, have a coms 


pete nt m 


Vision Was 


of our \ 


untenance, t vant of which pro- 
the great, if not the only blemish 
eformation ; therefore, doubly 


i 
| your Majesty’s memory be in all 


table act of your Majesty is highly eceptal 

to God »>we cannot but h pe that t will 

have proper eftiect | » all y r Ma- 
s subject 1 especially upon us tl 


That Act of Queen Anne, he contended, 


had hb 


achieved 


The list 
it port O 


which he 


n a miserable failure, having 
anything but the object for which 


cn dl \ hat was thi CONSCA Ut 


nee 


ulure of Queen Anne’s Bounty ? 
of small livings, taken from the 
f the Ecclesiastical Commissioners 


1 


would now read, would show :— 


‘© There were 11 livings under 10/. a-year ; 
19, trom 10/. to 20/. a-year; 1. from 20/,. to 
63, from 30/. to 402: 172, from 

makin 296 livings unde 
-year.—T] e were 305, om 50 to 60/.; 
307, fr m 60/. to 70/.; 254, from 704. to 80/. ; 

354, from 80/. to 90/.; 396, trom to 100/ 
total, 1,616, making 1,912 livings under 100/, 
1-vear.—There were 1,602 vings from 100/ 

1 
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succeeding generations. 3 
re that this pi nd cha- 
it Wis t | 
| 
A: 
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a-year; and 1,352 from 150/. to 2001. 
‘that there were 4,868 livings under 
Besides these, there were 5,250 
from 40/. a-year to 
81/, per annum each.” 


to 150/. 
a-year; sot 


Yow, in what way did this h: en, ang 
Now, in what way did hap} ind 
why had the Act so greatly failed in its 
purpos e? He did not any 
offence to those connected with the subject, 
but, in his opinion, the governors of the 

ueen’s Bounty had not done duty, 
Q) 
and had not attended to the solemn trust 
which had been sed for the 
enefit of the poor clergy, by the munificen 
benefit of l ficent 
spirit of Queen Anne. 


mean to give 


re 


in lition to this, 


there were some equ ivocal expressions 
in the Act, which rendered its meaning 
dificult to be properly understood. He 


alluded to the 
that Act, in which it was said, “that the 
First Fruits and Tenths shall hereafter be 
assessed and paid by the clergy, according 
to such rates and proportions only as the 
same have been hitherto rated and paid.” 
(fe thought, however, that this ought to be 
corrected, for where any law operated op- 
pre ssively on any portion of the people, it 
was the duty of Parliament to revise its 
enactments, so as to be just towards all. He 
certainly must say, that he considered the 
governors, as trustees of the bounty, and as 
having received from the Queen a_ royal 
injunction, guilty of a great dereliction 
of duty, in not construing the Act to 
the advantage of the poor clergy, as was 
enjoined by the charter of Queen Anne, 
appointing governors for dispensing the 
Bounty Fund. In explanation of his plan, 
the hon. Gentleman said, that he pro- 
posed, in the first place, that first fruits 
should be altogether abolished, because he 
considered, that the payment of first fruits 
acted oppressively on the clergy during the 
first year that they held their livings. He 
would not, however, stop there ; and he 
further proposed, that all livings under 
S002, should be exempted from the pay- 
ment of tenths, and that all livings above 


S001, of yearly value, should be charged 
with one-tenth of their net value. He 


would further state, that it was not his 
intention to apply these regulations to the 
livings of clergymen now in possession. He 
proposed, that they should remain as they 
ure at present, and that the regulation he 
suggested should only take effect on clergy- 
men to be hereafter appointed. What, it 
would be asked, would be the effect of this 
scheme on the fund devoted to the support 
of the poorer clergy? By a calculation he 


passage in the 6th section of 
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| tions would be 
linterference on the 
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had made, he found that a tenth of the 
annual value of the whole livings of the 
clergy would amount to 250,0002, and that 
that sum would be at their disposal instead 
of only 15,500/., the amount at present 
derived from first sham and tenths. That 
amount, however, could only be obtained 
by the gradual operation of the plan he 
proposed, and not all at once, because, no 
clergyman at present in possession of a 
living, would be affected by his proposal ; 
and it was only on future presentations to 
benefices that his plan would take effect on 

next question was, 
as to the application of the fund to be thus 
raised ; and, in his opinion, the first object 
they ought to have in view was, the aug- 
mentation of the livings of the poor clergy. 
He wished, as the chief object of his mea- 
sure, to increase those livings, and to give 
to the working clergy a clear annual in- 
come of not less than 200/., and he wished 
that no curate should have less than 
a-year. Of course, various objec- 
made to any legislative 
subject. He would 
advert to some of the most prominent. 
From the valuation, as returned by the 
Ecclesiastical Commissioners, it appeared, 
that the clear yearly revenues of the 
church amounted to 3,500,000/, Deducting 
500,000/. for discharged livings, and livings 
not liable to payment of tenths, the amount 
would be 3,000,000/. The tenths of which 
sum would yield 800,000/,, and the first 
fruits 200,000/., making 500,000/. The 
tenths and first fruits now yielded only 
15,5002. leaving a deficiency of 186,500/.. 
being less than a thirty-seventh part of the 
actual first fruits and tenths. But this 
part of his plan did not rest on his au- 
thority alone. Last year, a Select Com- 
mittee was appointed by the House, to 
consider the mode of payment, and the 
application of first fruits and tenths, and 
the Report of that Committee recommended 
the adoption of measures similar to those 
which he had proposed. ‘This Committee 
recommended, that the first fruits should 
be abolished. 

“ But, whenever that shonld be done,” said 
they, ‘€ we incline to the opinion, that in place 
of the present tenths, a moderate and gra- 
duated impost, according to a valuation more 
nearly representing the actual income, and 
upon the scale adopted for the — livings, 
by the 3rd _ and 4th William 4th,, c. 27, might 
be charged upon all future holders of benefices 
above the yearly value of 300/., the produce of 
which impost might be advantageously applied 
to the more speedy augmentation of smail 


those benefices. ‘The 


] 
also, 


1507. 
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livings—the provision of a retiring 

for infirm incumbents of small livings 
in the endowment of 

the various parts of the country in which th 


pension 
and to 
assist new churches in 
increase of population will never cea 


create a necessity for extraordinary aid.” 


sec 


His plan differed from that suggest 


by the Select Committee in one par- 
ticular only, namely, that while the Act 
regarding Irish Chureh ‘Temporalities re- 
quired the payment by a graduated seale 
varying from five to fifteen per cent 
he adhered to the ancient tenths, as mor 


definite in their name and character. and a 


claiming the sanction ofa higher antiguit 


The House might inquire what w a be 
the eflect of his plan ? What it would 
produce annually for the poor clergy might 
be thus stated :—'the total clear inceme of 
the Church, as statedin the Report ef the Ne- 
clesiastical Commissioners, Was 3,500,000/ 


Deduct 1,000,000/. for living 
ad-year, 
be 250,000/. The sum now produced by 
first fruits and te: 

The annual increa 


e 
? 
} 
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The tenths of 2,500,000/. would 


236,500/. This full income w be 
attaincd immediately, but would proceed 
at the rate of 20,0001. a-year, till it reached | 
its cousummation. Amongst the sever 
objections to the plan he had now t 
honour to propose, the first was, that there 


were no petitions on the table from th 


poorer clergy, complaining of th 


tion—that there were no manifestations of 
discontent :—nor wasit necessary to establish 
this fact by petitions. He would merely ask, 
if it was possible that a gentleman, or even 
a mechanie, could live upon an income of 
10/7., 20/., 302., 40/., or 501.2 It was searcely 
the remuneration given to the lowest me 
chanic. But the poorer clergy knew how 
much they depended on clergy of the higher 


They abstained, therefore, from 
of their conditic n, | 


order. 
petitions, complainin 
because they apprehended they might give 
offence to those whom they desired not to | 


offend, and on whose favour they had 
to depend for future preferment. He 
W ished hon. Membe rs could look into | 


his bureau. They would there sce vast | 
masses of letters, which clearly showed 
what the feelings of the inferior clergy | 
were on the subject. Their complaints | 


were not loud, but they were deep. Ile 
would, with the leave of the House, | 


read a letter which he had received on the | 
subject from a clergyman, dated March 15, 
1837. It was as follows :— 


 Sir~I sincerely hope that one of the pure | 


wed Le 


ntemplated by your motiot 


Liye 


cle y, IS the yen ot tl of 
poo clergy, Who Lit culls 
stances to help themsely . erests 
to have shown themselves an u | 
Ol 
thi tithe \ 
| 
ta | risho rectors 1 im WS, 
A 
I to the 1 rove 
emy \ nt | 
i ( it t trt id 
n ot sm LiVil ol 
| ( y,a | id 
ceived, { 
j I irst 1 | 
rraded 
It was the duty of 1 « 
7 { 
} \ 
) 
t } 
\ » VW 
ly 
i Bai i i 
Anot! tot 4 
AU EL A ‘ i 
mea Wi a 
tila i W il 
is only +40 ad tha Was in 
1 
l i miserat } ry 
i 
t} } | 
e W rneea ne i 
} 
\ tere \ tha 
chouse, 
\ ri Vil, li 
tal the f reading tot il 
Was a letter wilich ie ! Li L 
penehced ¢ revian, Ce il ul 
Ol iew of the fich illvings, with tf 
res iS returnea til ( ry 
1 
themselves, in together th the 
values thereot respectively, as ited im 
the Liber Re Fhe letter wa 
lows 
th k VO for Ul ( 
} 
Anne's Bounty ad, and ca 
poor clergy of he bs {il ( | 
eyes of the pubiie only \ ) i ly 
i 
upon Sul cl SeCU | ly 
ny jt e whose Cal you 
(30 I i Hay a 
us Cau hand, ha Ctss W l, 
ultimately, crown your efforts. [ rejoice, that 
amongst the laity, yea, even amongst the dissente 


ing laity, men are to be found who will stand 


return Ot ms | ul 

| Dv tt | tl d 
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pfor the rights of the long oppressed poo 
You their rood Wises, l aim 


sure, though many of them are so circu 
tanced, that 


boldly to defend themselves: it 1s from this 


they dare not come 


cause that the evil has been allows 1 to attain 
so great a head. Isend you a list of a few 
of the rich livings in various parts of the king- 


dom, merely as a specimen of their real value, 


the clergy themselves, in the 
returns to the Ecclesiastical Commissioners, 
which returns were made to the hing 
and laid before both Houses of Parliament; 
and I accompany it with the value of thos¢ 
livings, as they stand in the Ning’s books, 


that is, in the time of Henry 8th, and upon 
which valuation, instead of upon the rea 
value, the incumbents pay th 


first fruits. 


Ne lection of B nejzices U ith t/ reat 
of each, and their respective 


returned in the Liber Regis. 


Clear | 5 
Name of Liv County yearly) ps Da s 
Aldi [RENE 1,014 ag 316) aol 
lgarkirk .. Lincolnshire 1,510} | 5 131 
| | 
Alvect eh st eoee! 102 
\s! lin La eee 1,407] of O41 14 
Wa shires.) 2,075) 2 207 
Barwk.inElmet! Yorkshire. .. 1,35¢ 3 310 13 
Bibury shire | is} 1 
Bingham Nottinghamshire 1,503} 4 1 
1,484] | 10-148 
Chatteris unt L370 1 137 
Chelsea. ..... iddiesex . 1,003} 18] 2 6} 10 
Doddington... bridgeshire 7,306) 4) 730 
Fdgcomb,.....) 0] eee | 46} 412) 260 
Hatfield Bish ps| bin hire... ri 36 | 3] 
Hilgay NOrfolk .... 1,29 10f 1 OF 12 
Halitax .......|/ Yorkshire. ese. 1,62 84, 8 
Lambeth 25277 4 «6227 
Leverington. ..|Cambridgeshire | 2,000 
St. Botolph with London o 
out Bishopset.! § 
Mepul.. Cambridgeshi 1,267 8} 0 6 12 
Pulborough K 1,37 137 
1,283] 316, 128 
Rochdale......| Lancashire .... 173 1 2) 173 
R kshire,.ceee, 1,405 140 
Sheffield ......jYorkshire. ....| 1,285) 12] 1 4] 19 
Stu $843) | 6 14 484 
Upwell . 3,855} l $83 
Winwick 3616] 102] 10 4! 
—| ——|- 
O4,775} 1,014 46,463 


* These livings yie ld to the « le CY; who are 
in the enjoyment of them, a clear income of 
64,7751. a-year, the tenth of which sum is 
6,463/., but instead of paying that sum foi 
the better maintenance of the poor clergy, they 
pay only 100/. 4s. a-year, being about one 
sixty-fourth part of the real tenths, exclusive 
of first fruits. 

‘< To this statement the higher orders of the 
clergy will be ever ready to say, ‘ We have 
paid our first fruits and tenths, as the law has 
directed us, and therefore we have withheld 
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from the poor clergy nothing which they had 


a just right to cham.’ But have thev no just 


claim on the increased value of these livings / 
Do the tenants who hold glebe, &c., under the 


1 
Mcumbents, pay their rents on the valuations 


of 1534, or aceviding to the valuation of 1834? 
Let the above statements inswer that question 
If, then, the incumbents of those livings have 
1 just right to the increased value since 1534, 
have not the poor clergy an equal right to 

li doubtedly they have 
been long and shametully 


Will the lay members and 


their increased value 
and vel they 


} } 
Gt privea Or tt. 


friends of the Church suffer this system of ))U- 


onto continue any longer? Wall the Con- 
Vi Si l | l 
this ius > Or will they not at on 
come torw rd. { demand justice for the poor 
Ciergy 
Parsonage-house, May, 1837 
PAY 1 Baines, Esq., M.P.” 

It n elt 1 said, that a chang in th 
value of livings had taken place in the in- 
terval that elapsed between the time of 
Henry sth., and the reign of Queen Anne, 

} 


which change, whatever it might be, was 
wholly overlooked, or entirely disre 
in the statute of the latter sovereign. It 
would appear, however, that the change in 
the value of Church property was not very 
great at the time, for within four years from 
\ect of Queen Anne, the 
bishops applied for an alteration of its pro- 
that the first 
fruits and tenths then paid by the arch- 


} 


the passing of the 


Visions, upon the ground 


bishops and bishops amounted to very nearly 
the full value thereof.” That was in the time 
of Queen Anne. He would now show to 
the House how far the archbishops and 
bishops of the present day were from paying 
the full value of the first fruits and tenths; 
he would shew how some paid only one- 
fourth of the value, many only one-sixth, 
others only one-eighth, not a few only one- 
twelfth, and how one paid only one-thir- 
tieth of the real value. The hon. Gentle- 
man then read a statement of the present 
incomes of the hierarchy, together with the 
amount paid by each of them for first fruits 
and tenths. From this statement, it ape 
peared, that the income of the Archbishop 
of Canterbury amounted to 19,1822, whilst 
the amount paid by him for first fruits 
was only 2,082/. leaving a deficiency of 
16,500/. The income of the Arehbishop 
of York was 12,6292, whilst the amount 
paid by him for first fruits was only 
144.90, being a deficiency of 1 1,180/. The 
first fruits of the several bishoprics he stated 
as tollows:— 


| 


{QV5 


\ 

London eree, 


Bangor 
and Wells O4 79 


Wrictolic 
Carlisle 
Chester 361 
Ch h sic . 
ily eee 11 


tochest 
Se 
wt. Davi 1 
cester 
He in i 

vdmitted ol 
spirit ot th, | l 
q 
Burnet said, t i mK 

for first fruits and t 
iG.000/7 to 1 ‘ 
present th noty r 
} 

In the valu 1 ropert \ } 
onlv to 13,3501 | 
preciation since the time of @ 
twenty-five per cent., to t 
the poor clergy. was sald, th } - 
ment of a re tenth w 
the clergy upon all lvi t 
value of S00 Parh it \ 
very oppressivel\ 

the accuracy ot 
lirst place, if \ 

present meumbents, and Wi 
those who came hereatter, 1t ¢ tainiv 
be ‘dered no hardship i ' 
considered No haras } ll 1eV 
mitted to a good living, with the kn 
ledge that they must contribute on I 


of its income, for the purpose of | 
their poor brethren. ‘The hon. Membet 
for the University of Oxford some tin 

since took an objection, which certaimiy 
must be admitted as having some force ; he 
said, that many persons had come into pos 
session of advowsons un i 


that thev were, at all tim 


fruits and tenths, acc« rding to tne ra tix 


in the reign of Henry 8th. He acknow-| 
; 


| 
wrod y 
; 
G } 
llereford...... 2,51 Chat 
j chtie | ul 1? lL, 
Coventry 5 
| 
‘ 
| 
| 
by An f 


ire those which have been made to parishe ; 


in 1] hands of bishop 1d sineeurist 
i 


Amongst th 


complained of in 


North Wales are these: the exe Inption of the 
wealthy clergy from tl payment of the first- 
fruit ind tenths cecording to the strict ancient 
proporti . the universally low salaries of the 
bishops’ rates, and the de pt d by 
h Aa ernol i (Ju en An Bo ly ol ))- 
ply y Bout fund in relieving the shops 
from th u to " wh Curates 


Vg 
Of course he pl 


contained in that statement, but he ha 
inquired diligentiv as to whether 
Johnes was a renti¢cman upon who state- 
ments he might implicitly rely, and many 
Members of the House had answered him 
In the ailirmative. fic must also add that 
the work itself bore strong interna idence 
of accuracy and truth the hon. Gentle- 
man then 1 rred to tl prececaings of 
Lii¢ \ met tef} int 
wid tent] ind the att i of 
{ ouse to tire \ Ol the ly l ol 
(Jueen Annes bounty, who, upon being 
asked whether a poor clerevman, who had 
only a Ingie Db ce of OU 
would have any better chance of havin: 
his living auemented than the clergyman 
who h id two ilving’s, one ol } a-Veal 
and the other of O/. a-year, answered, 
chant He thoueht that th i not ac- 
cord W ne | \ 
{ 4 ] 
Gl (Ju i i it i 
41 
a pluratil \ l i 
fan r that 
hoped | had ( 
propositions h \ Ixtlous to press 
upon the cons 1 of the House: first 
4 
that it was t itention of n Ann 
7° 1 
that her bounty should afford comne- 
tent livines for all tl] poor clergy—s 
condly, that 1t had entirely failed tO pro- 
4 
au that effect—and, thirdly, that it was 
high time some remedy should be applied 
Phe remedy he had suggested to the Hous 
xx 1; 
LLOPC i is ] ) rat! l, mad 
+} } 
wouk receive tie prot { n of CHOSE 
Gentlemen with whom hy ild be very 
happy to co op rate, or into wnosi land 
should be ver to confide thc 
whole matter pecau iro. I 
personal nibition any sh ol 


age, the same abuses going on and no 
forward to 


coming 
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{cause of the poorer clergy. 


and Tenths. 


redress them, he had at length volunteered 
his services, Impertinently perhaps, im the 
He had only 
to add, that he looked with a confident ex- 
pectation to receive the support of that 


(the Ministerial) side of the House. From 
the time of Reformation to the present 
? 
so much tor the 
Ministry who 


Government. If 


hour no ministry had donc 
List iblish d ( h as the 
iow held the reins of 


anybody doubted the accuracy of 


that 
ervation, he would undertake at any time 
to make it good. ‘To a Ministry, then, 
so much for the cause of 
1¢@ benefit of the Church 
he looked with a confident expectation of 
he brought forward a propo- 
sition so fraught with justice to those who 
took the labouring oar in the Church, and 


who, notwithstanding the poverty, allS- 
1 


harged all the duties of their holy oflice 
conscienty and with ereat ability. 
at re} ated that he onfidentlh expect 
t] ipport of the present Ministry, and 
period 1oW arriving—the coronation 
f the Queen—which would afford them a 
fit opportunity of enabling our young and 
ra is sovereign, Victoria, to give fresh 
itality to the benevolent principles laid 
down by Queen Anne. He would not say 


ent would or would 


not violate its duty if it did not seize the 


ngs Occasion to perpetuate the me- 


nt Queen, and to transmit 


name to posterity as an equal benefac- 
ress to the Church 


T 
1e said, t the present wviinistrv 
1m f Church than any Go- 
; 
iment since the time of the Reforma. 
on, ! mus WV, tilat ne reason wiv tue 


shared by every Gens 
was this: that whilst 


n Was not 


tleman in the House, 


the present Ministry had done so much for 
he Established Church, they had also, 


through their influence, done a great deal 
for the Roman Catholics and the dissenting 
bod [t was because they had 


ly generally. 


}not confined their favours to any one par« 


j with confidence to the Ministeria 


limics of the Chureh 


ticular denomination that it was sometimes 
imputed to them that they were the ene- 
. Inthe Irish Church 
Pemporalities Bill they had asserted an im- 
ortant principle, from which he was satis- 


i 
fied the Chureh, as well as the rest of the 


ac 


vantages,—he meant the prin- 
ch declared that property rather 
than persons ought to be made to conduce 


If he looked 
side of 


q 
1 


to the payment of the clergy. 
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decd himself for nothing 

a that he had been induced to take it up. 

But finding, year after year and age after | 
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the House, he looked with not the less con-{ all that they ever were entitled to. The 
fidence for support to the opposite side of hon. Gentleman was perfectly right th 
the Elouse, where he saw many professed, | saying, that by a statute passed in the 
and he doubted not very si riends of | reign of Henry 1, the first fruits and 
the Church. How could tenths of al Cicslast il renefices he 
prosperity or increase the f its | « yable by the clergy Phe ques- 
members better than by ac ich ai tion, then, was, t 1mount of the 
proposition as that which 0 scertained; and. th 
under the consideration of the House?) statute provided, that it should be lawful 
Apologising, with ereat sincerity, for the! for ¢] Lord Chancellor to issue a ecom- 
length of time his statement had occupied, 1 to inquire into the value of livings. 
the hon. Gentleman concluded by moving, | The Commissioners were directed to mak 
That the House do sol itself tO their return i i ceTtain specihed form 
Committee of the whole House, to tal ind from the return so made, the value of 
into consideration the propricty of el hia Reet Erasta tenths was to be taken. 
lishing the Hirst clerg From the terms of the statute of Henry 
land and Wales, and the more eflectual | it was not easy to determine whether 
rating, and the better collection of _ the t were intended that the ofthe 
tenths applicable to the maintenance of t value then ascertained was to be revarded 
poor clergy. as an amount of value that should remain 

The Soltcctor-Genera/, althouch he could fixed | unalterable, or whether it were 
not fulfil the expectations of his hon. Fi |) intended that the Crown from time to time 
by supporting his 1, felt reet the Lord ( lor to issu 
state, that he did the most nplet fresh \ view of makin 
lice to tne sincerity ol his hon. Friend’s | ¢} amount oft st fruits and tent ; keep 
motives in bringing the subject forward, pa with the @ ral reased value of 
as well as to | if rat tOl ty i} he | m tains 1, 
Manner in which he had mirod a h he Jatter was the intention of the act; 
the House. He was perfectly persuad ind. for the s of the arzument, he (the 
th it in undert URI the st byect, bis hon. | Solicitor-General) would assume that it 
Friend had but one object in view—that ld assume, that the 
of promoting the spiritual happ {|} Crown had 1 xht, fi » time 
the community at large, by the introduc-| to issue fresh commissions: b in| at 
tion of a just, legitimat , and useful re- | of f t, it had never ad so, When he n 
form. ‘The grounds, however, upon which} Anne eame to the throne. she ee the 
he felt bound to oppose his hon. Vriend’s | yioht. subjicet. of cour: to t appro 
motion, were shortly these : if the batic f Pp t. to deal with these 
had been founded upon the general ques- | first fj and tenths: and. being nti 
tion of the right and expediency of Parlia- | tled, she exercised her right. i aac 
ment to make a more equal distribution of | them in the hands of a certain cort aii 
Church property for the benefitof the com- | which she then established for ‘eaten 

munity at large, he should be ready to say, | of augmenting the income of small bene- 
that he would give to such a subject his | fices. It was part of the Actof Parliam: nt 
most serious attention; but it must be an whereby Queen Anne gave up this fund, 
attention quite unfettered by any consi-/| that the value should be taken at the old 
deration that might arise out of the ques-| and not at the increased rate: that was 
tion of first fruits and tenths, or any point | one of the provisions of the act. There- 
that might arise out of the statute of Queen | fore, if his hon. Friend were to succeed in 
Anne. His hon. Friend, throughout the} showing that there ought. bv the statute 
whole of his address, appeared to have | of Henry Sth., to be a new valuation from 
confounded the general abstract question | time to time, the result would be, that the 

with the question of right under the sta- surplus would belong to the Crown, and 
tutes of Queen Anneand the act of Henry | not tothe poor clergy. He was aware that 
8th. In order to clear the way before] his hon. Friend had referred to anc pinion 
him, he (the Solicitor-General) would call | of Lord Eldon, expressive of some doubt as 
the attention of the House, to what thos totheconstruction put upon theactof Queen 
statutes really were, because it appeared} Anne. Now, it was bis fortune for ten 
to him to be clear to demonstration that] years of his life to practise before that 
the clergy had now under those statutes learned judge, and he believed there never 

iy 


ein 
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Was @ subject upon whi nol the f provided tur had tl not been on all 
pleasure of that learned j n h sides, a loud and in sing demand fi 
great IngenuiLy, to ju iy th exp Ol Xtensio Ol Ss] tuai instr tion, \ 
of a doubt. FE! th i mieht have bee ntent to suffer thin 
learned Lord had expres Op emalli a th < but wl lh We 
the character of Henry h. himself, by that ther re not iha .025 bene- 
would say of him, ‘“ That sar f his} fi nder 13 1- VE that thy ur 
Opinions were, perhaps, rather harsh and | 2,878 benetices on which tl no hous 
arbitrary.” What, he woulda is the | of residence, and that the actual produc 
meaning of any doubt on th present sub-|of the tenths, by the help of which thi 
ject? When a bond w riven, it was to} state of things has to be amended, average 
conclude the subject, and even to set forth | only 14,0002. a-year, is it not manifest 
What the sum ol. iS tha iG Chat it 1 rst cle ible to increase that 
secured by that iu t sal hati fund, if i Li with il ce ¢ 
a bond should Ly require pay | And, I must contess, tha thi hon. Gen 
of the first fruits and ten , and bich | nan Is completel borne Out by the 
said first fruits and tenths should be paid | fact whi he states, that the manner in 
according to such H and HI he tentl levied Is most unsa 
only as heretofore they had n paid. | tisfactor for not only does it bear no 
But if ther re ly as lo t rt th } imp st,—not only 
meaning of this act, subs quer ts 1 | it bear no reference to the present 
entirely and in the most distinct man value of the | but it Is most un- 
removed all such doubts. ressul iistributiou 

i 
him perfectly cle rel if i ‘ Ol 1e TICE only 1 898 pay 
the law of the « fruit Lj tenths at I; andt hich do pay 
tenths now receivable by vernor nly | to what was the valu 
Queen Anne’s inty re exactly of tl time of Henry sth 
same which they always had re d, an How ¢ ly tl benefices have in- 
as he had stated on a forme: yn, In| cl Lin nee that time, the Hous« 
answer to a similar motion to the pres ly | [ hold in my hand 
the governors Jueen’s Ann yai| few ex ns made to the 
the present day bad i W ¢ which, when com- 
his hon. Friend had to alter by one farth red Ww u r Valorum n 
the amount of the sum so received Chat] t atemen id { hon 
being so, the que r not! man. I find, for exar p that 
it were fit that some alteration ld which, in the tin if Henry 8th was worth 
made. But f any alteration i Ls. ( of William 4th 
made, it must be made respectiy f} is worth - r. Stanhope, for- 
Queen’s Anne’ nty. It tust be b meriy w 4,875 iwar- 

us hh been ado} den, ¢ now 0,2 WVinwick, 

lrish Church tem 102¢ ~ L,2202. Bishop Wear- 

ot tobe in the slightest de-} mouth, 89/7. 18s. lid. now 3,346 Dod 

rencunu ed by iny of th dit on now 1,451 Lam- 
provisions of the actofQueen Anne. He,| beth, 32/, 15s, 74d. now 2.4817. Clap- 
therefore, felt himself bound in justice to} ham, SJ. 10s. ( now 1,2 . When the 
give his opposition to the present motion, | change of value is so immense, if it be, 
Mr. Gally Knight said: Having been! as, after the statement of her Majesty's 
personally alluded to by the hon. Member} Solicitor-General, I must not deny it to 
for Leeds, I feel myself called upon to} be, consonant law, is it agreeable to 
say a few words; and as the hon. Gentle- | common sense, that the tenths paid now 
man distinctly states, that his intention is} should be the same as when the benefices 
to apply his substitute for tenths, abso- | were of so litth comparative value? But 


lutely and 
to which 


entirely to 
the tenths 


namely, to the augmentati 
livings, I cannot but offer him 
support, Had the necessi 


Church not been 2 


a great number of ministe 


ic 


applic d, 


not 


purpos Ss 


Noor 


rs inadequately 


> iit 


all—the 
lisproportionate : 


payment is not only 
it is also unequal. The 
ve by no means Increased in 


rtion. AY 


b ne fice ha 
ines, manufactures, 
ricultural improve ments, have 


value of some livings, 


ot 
my humble 
ies Of the | 
whilst others, less fortunately circum- 


Furst 


stanced, have increased in nothine hil 
same ratio; yet the benefice w 
increased filty-fold, may pay 

tenths than the one which 


creased twenty-fold. Some beneti 
altogether exempted, whilst oth 


inferior value remain in charge. By 
Act of Queen Anne, all benefice 


worth more than 50/. a-vear, were ex- | 
empted from the payment of tenths— | 


many of these are now worth 3 \ 
whilst many of those, which in th 

Anne were worth just above 50d. a- 
and which, thercfore, w 

have not had the od fortu 

the same proportion. But | 
Solicitor-General tells us that 
ditlerent may be the value, howe, 
equal the burthen, the book was} finally 
closed by the Act of Anne, and « 

opened again. It is perfectly ti 

the Act of Anne says, that 
remaining in charge shall conti 

their tenths accord | 
proportions as they id been 

to pay beforeeewhich expression has et 
since been construed to mean, r 

to the valuation made in 

Henry Sth; but this is at varia 

the spirit, at least, of 

speaking of the first fruits ot 
they shall continue to 
before, because what the 
from the real valu Having regal ( 
this ¢ xpression, should it not appear tl 


it must have bee n imagined that t t 


were also much nearer the real valuc n] 
] 

wus actually the case ywnd the real val 

was not ascertained, because a ret \ 


only demanded of such | 

that time below the value of 

Admitting, however, this law to be cor- 
rectly interpreted, | m not awal 
Parliament, having once legislated on t 
subject, cannot i Eg slate again; that Par- 
liament, after the lapse of above a cen- 
tury, is precluded from again con 
the question. If a case of imjustice and 
unfairness is made out, | cannot admit 
that the door to amendment is irrevocably 
closed. But I am asked, where is thi 
justice of taxing a particular kind of pro. 
perty ? In the first place, I am not seek 
ing to impose a new tax, but to adjust one 
which exists at present ; and i the second 
place, I frankly confess that, in foro . 


scientie, | consider no Church property, 


not even advowsons, or lay tithes, to be 
unconditional property. All Church pro- 


ed. 


thout 
lot 
Che 


thout 


in- if i 
( 
ii Vl 
} \ ich J 
i 
} 
W nly tak 
nil 3 
it and 
] 5 3 
ve, th 
| { 
t t} ¢ 3 
ad 
| 
i lrers \ yard, 
‘ 4 
the P my mind 
tha th mean between th 3 
may ALI ) Wii i LUO 
lany thi would materially char 
ther character, or alter her position. but 
i 
rthe | r ilvings may isted Wl 
mate! afrectin]e prizes in t 
} tery of ti t.cclestastical prot yn. ‘ 
may be ma jual wii 
Ut y Dp} SDive ) L inne C 
Even in t noderate way in which | 
should desive to procecd, a consideradle 
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addition to the funds 
may be obtained. But we shall still want 
whatever more can be obtained the 
building and endowment of new Churches, 
and the ever growing spiritual wants of a 
rapidly increasing population. 

Mr. Hume hoped his hon. Friend would 
not trouble the House to divide on this 
occasion, because it was perfectly evident 
from what the Solicitor-Gener: ul had said, 


for th poor livings 


for 


that there was no power of proceeding in 
the way his hon. Friend had suggested. 


{t was undoubtedly in the power of Parlia- 


ment to pass a bill and new model these 


matters altogether; but did his” hon. 
Friend think that shee Government, after 
their proceeding rs of yesterday and the few 


previous days, in which they had used 
their utmost efforts to continue pluralities 
in the Church, and to deprive the poorer 
clergy of those me mr 9 the Govern- 
nent had it in their power to give them— 
did he think that such a Government would 


ws 


at all listen to his common sense 
this question? It was only a rep 
the late trials he and a few others had in 
vain made, to ind the Government 
act upon the principles of common sense 
in respect to the the 
Church, Could any the 
Government to be wish to 
put the Church upon an equitable footing 
after the changes that had recently taken 
place. The commutation of tithes had 
given to the Church, according to their 
own showing, 3,500,0002, 
a-year, but which he (Mr 
would amount to more 
a-year. If, having that immense inf 
to deal with, there was any disposition on 
the part of those who pretended to be the 


view 


uce to 
t stablishme nt of 
man 
in their 


onsidetr 


sineere 


th n 
Hume) 
than 4,5 


no less 
believed 
1.0 


amot 


of 
ition of 
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could be issued at this day. If so, then, 
the Act of Queen Anne gave everything 
that was reserved to the Crown by the 
statute of Henry the 8th; and so far from 
the latter Act being repealed by Queen 
Anne’s Act, it was by the second section 
expressly confirmed ; and he contended, 
that every right that was possessed undet 
the statute of Henry the Sth existed at 
the present d iy under the statute of Queen 
Anne. Ile did not think, that because a 
general i that they 
were not to have a particular inquiry into 
Orley 


o 
Dd 


1quiry was pending 
. 


the par ince arising out of 


these revenues. 
Mr. Goulburn entirely concurred in what 

had fallen from the hon. and learned Gen 

tleman, the Solicitor-General, 


and ob- 


jected to the view taken on the subject of 


first fruits and tenths by the hon. Member 
for Leeds. He denied that Parliament had 
any authority or power to take away those 
imposts for the purpose of applying the 
money to the use of po yr clergy He 
asked if hon. Gentlem n were satisfied as 


to the justice of the original position, and 
whether they had weighed the effect 
which this motion, if successful, would 
have on other questions connected with 
the same subject? He did not believe, 
that any man who had attended to the 


early circumstances under which first fruits 
and tenths were imposed could approve 0 rf 
the tax. But by whom was this tax im- 
posed? Why, by the Pope; and it was 
by him collected, notwithstanding Parlia- 
ment and the clergy had constantly de- 
clared, that its imposition was an act of 


| great injustice. It was well known, that 
more than half the tax was never paid, 
and if so, how could it be asserted, that in 


| made 


friends of the Church to enable every in- | 
cumbent in the country to possess an 
income of 200/. a-year, it was at this 


moment perfectly practic ible for them to 
raise every small ‘living >to that value. He 
considered, therefore, that the Govern- 
ment and those who pretended to be the 
friends of the Church were to blame for 
the present unsatisfactory state of things 
in regard to Church livings, because they 
refused to avail themselves of the means 
that were in their power for removing the 


grievance, and it was almost a farce for 
him and those who concurred in his views 
to attempt to proceed further until they 
could obtain a majority on the question, 
Mr. James Stewart was of opinion, that 
under the statute of Anne, a Commission 


|ought or ought 


Roman Catholic times the payment was 
r tothe full value. At the 
period of the Reformation, this tax was 
taken by the Crown; but Queen Anne 
restored it to the Church for the purpose 
to which it was now applied—namely, the 
augmentation of small livings. The 
question whether or not a property tax 
not to be generally im- 


| posed was one which must depend upon 
'a very different footing from the subject 


of first fruits and tenths. From the hon. 
Member for Leeds’ own showing, it would 
appear, that to adopt his principle would 
be aise the taxation on this description 
of property from 13,0002, per annum to 
about 250,000/, He concurred with the 
hon, and learned Solicitor-General in 


tor 
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That view 
At various times, 


General. 
in wl 


taken pli ice On subjer ; connected 


was not new 
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Briscoe, J. I. 


thinking, that the discussion of the ques- 

tion of first fruits and tenths afforded no Br cklehurst, J. 
argument in favour of the proposition of 

the hon. Member for Leeds. ‘That hon | Cayl € 
Member contended, that because many of} Coiiér J. 

those livings varied considerably from | Curry, 

what they were in the time of Henry the} D | 

Sth, therefore the taxation should be aug- | Grims I 
mented; but he did not see that a a iwes, B 
argument had been adduced to supp i: . 

that proposition. It was well known, t 7 

there were many prop: bound in 

similar way, and subject to burthens whi } 

bore a itively greater prop Ss 

to their value than these burthens did in} ! E. C. 

their present state of improved value, l IS > 
Now, surely no one would attempt to say, = . 

that a prop sition to increase the burthens Park 

on such property beyond the terms of the | pease, J 

old lease and proportionately to the pre-| p 7 Bet \ 
sent value could for one moment be sup-} Philips, M 

ported. Surely the analogy was complete, | 

and if they increased the burthens that | 
were fixed at the time of Henry the 8th | Aptian F. Ty: 

to the present improved value, he did not | Bagge, W 

see on what principle they could refuse to | Barrington, Viscount 
subject other property, under similar « B W. 
cumstances, to additional taxation. W ell, | © » Ul. 
then, there was another point. According I , : 

to the law of this country advowsons were qe sR A 
considered to be private propert: | prechfield. J. W 
were repeatedly sold, and it was well! Go np. rt | 
known that individuals purchased that! Hinde, J. 1 
description of property on the faith of | Hobhous : 
Parliament, which told them that this was | Hodgson, R. 

a very safe investment of property; and 

on what ground could the House feel 
justified in diminishing the amount of that | 5 al 
property 2? He, on the grounds he had Mr. Baines mov 
stated, as well as on othe erounds, | | ve the ¢ 
to the motion of the hon. Mem-| Sir 
ber for Leeds, and fully concurred in the | pated the result at 
view of the law re¢ specting the question division just now | 
which had been taken by the Solicitor- | he was surprised t 


to him. } for Ashton (Mr. 
ich had | ordinariiy support 


with the | Majesty’s Goy 


he 
Hindley 


erhime 


nt, vote ara 
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Pryme, G 

Roche, D. 

Rundle, J. 
salwey, Col 
Stanley, W. O 

St field, W. ¢ 
stew 

wt Lord J 
St Wea 

st i Sirs 
sty PA 

| } 


\ N. 
\\ 
\\ 
( 
\ \ 
, G. 


Nicholl, J. 

Palmer, 2 

Palmer Viscount 

I eval, Ce el 

Pusey, P. 

Rice, right hon. T.S 

Richards, R. 

Round, C, ¢ 

‘Thomson, right hon 

Vivian, J. 

Wood, 


not antict- 
Louse by its 
rived, lie own dl 
the hon. Member 
) and others who 
ilously her 
them 


most 


property of the C anes he had expressed | on this occasion, leave no less than 
the same opinions, However, h would, | four Cabinet Ministers in such a minority, 
on the present occasion, be content to rest His objections to motion might be 
the argument of the case upon the speech | confined to two or three sentences. He 
of the Solicitor-General, repeating his de- | objected to the levying a property tax upon 
termination to oppose the motion, » class of her r Majesty’s subjects, which 
House divided:—Aves 48; Noes 27: wall be the result of the proposition of 
M: yority 21, : the hon. Member Leeds. Again, he 
yjeeted because such a tax would be an 

List of the AvEs. absolute and unvarying tax, unlike the 

Achonby, Ul. A, Bewes, T. former re neral props rly tax. The only 
Barnard, E, G. Blake, W. J point in the speech by which the hon, 


a 
Phornley, T. 
‘| \\ 
NOEs. 
NI 
citor-General, thi 
that thie Sp vk r do 


Y 


advanced his viev 

rat even under existing statutes, It 

was competent to deal as he prop 


first fruits and tenths without the 


any further act of Parliame: [In reply 
to that position, he p! 1 his rel ind 
confidence in the view of the | taken by 


the hon. and learned Gentleman opposite 


(the Solicitor-General), and if he required 
i 
any confirmation of tt view OF th LW, 
he could cite the opinions ¢ he |] 
Lord Chancellor of tt 
Justice Crampt l \- 
tics Were requ ve W ti 

O;} ol Li ( | 
Blackstone, and fron 
} ‘ } 
e drew ( | til 

| } ] \ é ] 
speech of th Ven I ij 
person ever conte gq that tne existing 
law unaltered would inter- 
ler which the hi i 
for. but the hon. it nbei had en l 
voured to prove that it wa X lient 


the existing law 


anew law; and in aid of that ar 


the hon. Member had read a long list of 
livings, with their value as set down tn the 


King’s books, with their present value, in 


order to show that the value of son 


Was 
formerly 3002. to 400/., and that now they 
were 3 00 l.. to 4.0001 This was quite 
unnecessary, but at the same time the 


observations of the hon. Member were very 
should not be for- 
§ the 
tion might be, that advowsous 


] 7 
well ad captandum. | 


consigeras- 
had 
the matter of sale and purchase in 


t 
rotten, however degrading 


nade 


the same w Was Manors an l other property, 
and the pur ises had bi made on th 
calculation t tl ut f 
fruits was fixed and invariable He would 
not take this s t further out of th 
hands of the (701 t: bit he wn 
willing to vo to another division without 
thus shortly expressing the ger l view hi 
took of the subrect 


Chancellor of the Excl would 
ord in referenee to 
He had voted in the minority on 
Member for Leeds, 


unds Stat by the 


The 


say Onry One 


ouer 
i 

this 
matter. 
the motion of the hon. 
simply on the er 
learned Solicitor-General, that, even as- 


suming the subject must be considered in 


reference tothe wants of the cl rey, the 
House had no right to put that construc- 
tion onthe acts which was suggested i 
had heard nothing in the course of the dk 
bate which in the slightest decree tended 


to undervalue the 


yniportance 
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time undoubt- 
fe r- 
ence to the same subject, the same rule had 
been laid which had this evening 

stated to the House. It was shown 
that, under the statute of Anne, the par- 
i . pr tected and it was not just to 
of the hon. Member 
( leval or logical rea- 
ut the House had de 


but at the same 


position; 
edly on the | 


revious discusions in 


down 


Br cided the 

n of going into Committee, and he 

uld erefore like to know what the 

hon. Member expected from it. ‘The mo- 
yn it was true, had been carried, but un 

] coupled with the speech of the hon. 

Viember it imported nothin was “a 

C } tt of the whole House, to take 

Into cr leration the propriety of abolish- 
ine the first fruits of the clergy in England 


more effectual rating 


ind better collecting of the tenths ap- 
plicable to the maintenance of the poor 
clergy.” But it would be a question 


intended to apply to 
> which might 


any new 


this were € 
ine tenths or to thos 
| under scheme. 


it would 


\ y of opinion that 
e the better way to ar cide the question 


ind not to divide again on the question of 


roing into Committee; for, as the Com- 
mittee had been earried, he saw no reason 


for objecting to it. 

Mr. Baines observed that the right hon, 
Gentleman did not seem to be aware that 
there were certain resolutions to be pro- 
posed, which was already prepared. 

Mr. Goulburn presumed that the hon, 
Member intended to propose the resolu 


tions in committee. He hoped it would 


t be supposed, trom the few observations 
he had already made, that he agreed with 
th prop ition of the hon, Member. The 
matter would be fully discussed in Com- 
mittee, and he would then express the 


he entertained. 
The Speaker left the chair. [louse in 
Committee. 

Mr. Baines said, that after the discus- 
sion which had taken place on the subject 
it scarcely seemed necessary that he should 
detain the House by any further state- 
ments. His object was to submit to the 
House in certain 
which he had taken care should be placed 


Committee resolutions 
hands of every hon. Member before 
ved them. He would now hand the 
the Chairman, with a desire 


in Lie 
ie ih 


resolutions to 
they should be proposed by him to 
and it would be for the 


Committee, 
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Committee to deal with them h ht Mr. t the ol ft] 
proper. The hon. Baronet t ‘em! ion. M 
for the University of Oxt ? rea 1 existed 


have fallen into an error, Wh | | ! I ! now | 


ceived the ¢ } j 
mad to think \ 4] 
ubvaryving tax, i vel } | 


was left open ( f t] lt 


fhe first 1 \ { | 
lowing 
that al tel TOY 
of the | ( i 
Church of | 
Horded than 
to be derived f ‘ 
said Chi | 
Mr. Est 
to question 
the propriety of i! 
pie ress on t \ 
pl ed, na 


vations wt I 
motion to that ( 

same feel tha \ ley 

the old Jaw su | ther 
made by the h n, Me ber 
ried, and he thouel that ! Out Id at t time 
nion expressed by the learned Solicitor-_ st t to the hon. Member, that unde 


General, there was no question that th he « tances he w Lpain very little 


law was as they supposed le could not taking a vot the Committee on the 


but express his surprise, tl tso many had ns wil sed to bi 
voted with the hon. Member, | u \ er, | lopti 

one proposition were 1 » doubtful and 
important than anot , it was the pro] tata future t obtain ay 
sition which Viet 
that this was 1 t the 
old tay nd t the 
tax, Hy lie 
that ou t} 
only 4,500 whieh did \ ths, 
the imposing the tax livines above time ;” but 
the value of 300/. year, i t t lec 
an adjustment of it ‘There were a t lemiber for t University of 
many livines of t value, lsome | Oxi simple, } that it would 
this value, which now paid the tenths: || mitt 


i 
and could the application of the tax to tio! t ve tl thers to 
some new cas and the removal of it! be« time. For his 
from other cases, DE Crile merely an } Sho { xtremely 
justment of the old system ? It was not ' ive his sanction to resolu. 
necessary, oO to t] \ { tt framed 


uestion at th 


= 
1022 : 
at moment; andheshouidcon- and ch, ti ose manner In 
tent himself with 1 that the ¢ t perhaps 
man should report pre nd ask | voul cal it his views. He 
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the hon. Member to accede to the sugges- 
tion thrown out by the hon. Member 
opposite. 

Mr. Cayley would also recommend the 


course suggested by the right hon Gen- 
tleman who last spoke. He had had 


great pleasure in voting with the hon. 
Member for Leeds in favour of his ori- 
ginal motion, and although at present 
saw no ground for adopting 
several resolutions, yet he 
against the suggestion of there b 
surprise. 

Sir R. H. Ingli 
the sentiments expressed in these resolu- 
tions, and although the beginning of that 
which was now proposed to be adopted 
did not certainly present any point very 


must protest 


s differed entirely 


decidedly to be objected to, yet the last 
clause which it contained, that the funds 
were to be derived from the said 


Church,” was one to which he could not 
He should support the proposi- 
tion, therefore, of the bon. Member fo: 
the University of Oxford. 

Mr. Aglionby agreed, that the further 
consideration of the subject should be 
postponed, but not in consequence of the 
ground that had been urged by the hon. 
Baronet and the right hon. the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, namely, that 
the House had been taken by surprise. 
He denied, that this was the case, for 
the 
ral weeks, and it had that night been 
considerable time und 
therefore, the friends of the Chu 
ample opportunity of being present if they 
had thought fit. Rather, however, than 
prejudice the question he would recom- 
mend his hon. Friend to consent to the 
Chairman reporting progress. The truth 
was that 100,000/. a-year had been voted 
for several years as an addition to Queen 
Anne’s bounty until a stop was put to 
this grant by the exertions of his hon. 
Friend the Member for Kilkenny. It 
was made on the ground, that the Church 
was unable to provide adequately for its 
poorer clergy, and he could only consider 
the proceedings in this matter as getting 
money under false pretences. 

Mr. Baines denied, that he had done 
anything that could be construed into 
taking the House by surprise, for he had 
given notice of his intention to propose 
his resolutions upwards of three months 
ago. He had no wish to avail himself of 


agree, 


ral 


and, 
reh had 


r discussion, 


any paltry advantage by proposing his 


he | 


ler 
one Oniy O! 
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resolutions at that moment, and, therefore, 
if it were more consonant to the feelings 
of the House, he would consent to the 
Chairman reporting progress, and asking 
leave to sit again, and to let all the reso- 
lutions stand over for consideration 
f ture occ 

Mr. Freshfield said, that in a Parlia- 
mentary sense there was no sul 
of fact there had been. 
saw t 


Member 


On a 


vara) 


asion, 

prise, but 
\\ hen 
fo! 
withdraw his motion, 


he hon. 
Warwickshire 
ed that there was no pro 

s for the motion of the non, 
for Leeds, and that if left to 
it itself, Tle belik 
the 


feelino of 


veda 


ter 


it would 
that that was the 
number of Members who were now absent 
from the House, and that that feeling 
would be testified by the House when this 
uestion was again brought under discus- 
sit 


House resumed—Committce 


again, 


to 


CHANNEI!I 
wished to 
Secretary 


any steps 


Sir R. Peel 


FISHERIES. | 
the 


hear from the noble Lord, 
for Foreign Affairs, whether 
\ 1ad been taken to settle the 
international question between England 
and France as to the mutual rights of 


| fishing in the waters on the coasts of the 


| two countries, and, also, as to the regu- 


notice had been on the books seve- | 


lations for the protection of the fisheries. 
This was a matter of great lportance, as 
containing the seed be- 
tweer 


s of dissatisfaction 
the two countries. If anything 
a bad feeling should arise between 
two the most evil conse- 
quences might spring out of this question, 


the countries 
small as the matter might now appeat 
Lo be, 

Viscount Palmerston said, that the first 
question had been referred to Commis- 
sioners that had been appointed by the 
two countries, and which met at Gran- 
ville; they had not yet come to any 
satisfactory conclusion, but some matters 
that had grown up had been referred to 
the respective governments. ‘There was 
still a larger question on the subject of 
the fisherics which had not been com- 
mitted to the Commissioners, but com- 
munications had been made on the sub- 


ject by the two governments, but he did 


not fecl himself justified in going into any 
explanations on the subject at present. 
Tit 


Mr. Palner 
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moved for a 
state of efficacy of the Wooldey tr I 


of thet rf 


Berkshire Yeomanry Cavalry, « 
spection in the year 1837.” 
in moving for this retu t 
crounds on which he ma 


It would 


nance 
by his Ol ld, tl i 
Cambrid Uni 

why the Gover 

Hlungert rk 

to any of the tl 

to that county. It w 

the selection was ( 


been more favourable with 4 ct to 


rford corps than { 


This statement had given t hic 
the rejected corps Col 

ance, and they had requested him to n 
for a copy of the report of th 


officer, which report rec 
ciency of these corps in 1827. Eh 
not read the 
to the efficiency of these corps, 
would read his opinion, as ex 
private letter. said, “1am perf 
satisfied with all have 

inspected. Your corps equalled all 
general practice, and excelled them 
thing, the compactness of then 
ments. I beg you to return my th 


report of the nel ( 


to the men, and to state that Is 
a full report in the proper quai 
officers complain then, ot ) Val 
which had 
consistent with this address, 


for 


been made tnt 


his reason 
report. 


Mr. 


moving for a copy ot 


soucht to fix anv imputation upon 
character of the troop in question 


present motion was one, however, to whi 


In 


he could not accede, not from any 
convenience which would 
Government from the production of th 
report, but because he thought it w 

be most inconvenient to the inspecti 
officers either of the Yeomanry or of any 
other force that their confidential cor 
munications to Government should b 
made public. He was not aware, that | t 
on the occasion to which his hon, F 

had referred, he had drawn any invid I 
Ous distinction. lic trusted he never tl 
been in the habit drawing comparisot \ 
which would hurt the fe ling of any per 
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some little discretion. 


Mr. F. Maul s uid, that the communi- 
which had taken place with the 
Board of Ordnance with reference to th 


cation 


disbandment of the West Essex troop was Mr. Rice said. t! a 
» that a Member fot 
a verbal communication between the de- } ul \ pn} } 
: each county) vere piaced upon every 
partments, and not made in the shape of a ( “| 
A cc, apprenenced W 
report The result of the communication | ¢ A 
. ., | far exceed the limits of convenience and 
was, that the Ordnance were perfectly | 
able to maintain discipline at Waltham by | . Oe 
. postponed the nomina n of the Com- 
means of the force upon the spot. fhe], itt ae wane : 
whole of the surrounding villages were} ., 
OC cupied by persons who were employ 
at the works, and whose interest it clearty | “ 
y nroter } 
was to proce t them. | ()] LORDS 
Sir Robert Peel was bound to state h 
conviction, that the hon. Gentleman h 
done all he could to satisfy the feelings , 
the commanders of these troops; and that | 
his remark was a valid one with regard to 1 Fund Bill l f 
the confidential communications of in-} ¢ p 
Spec tine omeers. At the same time, he p 
considered it to be hichly credit ible to | 
ese corps O have Manleste ICSE 
these corps to have manifested tl jea- | 


feelings uj by 


lous pon a su 
i 


their character in the e 


country. 


no grounds whatever for 


The hon. Gentleman had 


kept up—first, that the 
that thie three troops wer 


report 


this was 


Gentleman had disposed of thi 


by remarking, that the inspection having 


been made by different officers, no « 

had been made in realit: Phi 

that 


parison 
other rround Was, 
been called out to as 
Dut the 


reason whi the corps 


sist the civil police 

hon. Gentieman said, he knew n 

should have 


called out. 


MM Maule said, the right hon. 
Baronet for t! ike of havine his laugh 
had slightly misrepresented him. What 
he said was, that he was not aware on 


ject affecting 
stimation of the 
He thought the hon. Gentle- 
man’s explanation was quite satisfactory, 
inasmuch as he had shown that there were 
retaining the 
Hungerford corps rather than the others. 
stated two 
grounds on which this troop had been 
stated, 
while 
very good, but then th lion. 


Yrounad 


this corps had 


what occasion the cor}) had been called } 


out. 


Motion withdrawn. 


Ciuuren Leases Comuirter.| Mr. 


faohionhy wished to ask why it was, that 


no Mi 


mibe r connected with Cumberlans 
nad een put upon th ( hureh Leases 
i 


Committee, of the nomination of which 
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the noble Lord had given notice. There 
was a very large prope rty held under the 
dean and chapter in that county, and yet 
every Member from Cumberland was ex- 


cluded 


Lhe 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


Wednesday, May 9, 1838 


Petitions presented. By Sir G. SrrickLAanp, 
from Wakefield, by Mr. WiLutAm Evans, from Leices- 
tershire, by Sir H. Vivian, from Cornwall, by Mr. Rick, 
from Dover, by Mr. Waiter, from Sunderland, by Mr. 


RocnHe, from the city of Limerick, by Mr. lume, from 
Cupar (Fifeshire), by Mr. BAINES, from the Town-council 
I t ) Mr. Broruer Cor 
in Salf ndby Mr. fr ‘ 1S ! 
No Life e, f the I ite Abol 
t N sla M At ND, f 1 Stock 
for Ci t 
nt I 1S | —By I 1 ¢ TAN 
\ Ws } of ¢ \NI 
Bue by M D 
B VNE, f by Mr. Ilr f t! 
ty ¢ ne 5a by Sir C. B. Vi several fro 
Bonded Corn Bill.—By Sir ¢ 
STRICt N i nillers of the « of London, i 
f f the B 1 Corn Bills; and from Halifax, for 
t nin the Factories Act.—By Mr. Baines, fro 
1) nters in Leeds, and from a place in the county of 
\ t the endowme f the ch Churel ind 
from t pawnbrokers of Lec« agail the British Pled 
= Mr. Rounp, from a place in the county of 
I and I 1 RopertT MANNE! fr i 
paris} in Leieestershiz two in Derbyshi that ar 
rplus reve t Church s 1 be applied te 
edue Lord DALMENY, ft 


burgh, against, and from Glasgow, in favour of, endow 
ment of the Chureh of Scotland.—By Mr. from 


the Messrs. Childs, printers, and from authors and others, 


and by Mr. W. S. O’Brien, from the letter pre printer 
of Dublin, a; st the Copyright Bill.—By Sir Ropert 
BATESON, from the cler ind dioeese of Derry, against 


th ystem of national education; and from the mayo, 


Londonderry, against the Poor-lay 
Rill By Captain Jon , from the Archbishop and ele? 


of Armagh, against the Irish Tithe Bill; also, a Petiti., 


| 
3 
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Ronde ad rn ] 


against the present system of National Education, and | seeme d to imagine were entert LI ] Ile 
against the Irish Tithe Bill—By Mr. Goutnorn, from | thought it would be highly in sto the 
parties interested, again the } 
(Ireland) Bill—And by Mr. ff cultural mterest Hi had no doubt it 
favour of the Spirit Licences (Scot Bill. jwould attord a great advanta to the 
i 
i ¢ nmercial it th expens i th ricul- 
ub st. He, therefor could not 
Bonpep Corn.| Colonel Seale moy 
the | Gentle n to carry mea- 
the second reading of thi wond Cor 
Bill, had already stated the objec 
the bill, and the venehts Ww! it wou ti 
confer on the car ia n cant 
iitt re from the pel 
worla, and th SCI ly rea 
able objection to the h O . 
\ that t t Hou 
not have thought 1 Ce to , 
iny observations this ¢ ) 
the fact, that | had seen in the } ) } 
prints the report of certai edit 
harmers, bit no sitation in sayine, 
which had taken place at a ic meet 
1! it its eftects would be, to hold outa 
ing, which had been called for the purpos ey ( 
us to the ra, at the ex 
: é : se of the far rs at home, and he cer- 
that meeting statements were read, ae 
should oppose the motion which 
resolutions were drawn up, which could 
é : zz i been made, by moving, as an amend- 
only tend to misrepreseut the measu it 
nt, iat the bill be reada s cond time 
was upon the spirit of ta er! us 
that day six months, Fhe hon. Gentle- 
resoiutions that the elitions had 
i i gy man had alluded to a meetine where he 
been presented against the bill were || 
, : had presided, and to certain resolutions 
founded. At the same time he it weed 
| | 1 t} hich had been agreed to by the (¢ am- 
to be understood that no man was more . , . 
; bridge farmers. He begged to assure the 


ready to attach every wi ight to petitions 
than he . He held in his hand 
report which had appeared in the Morning 
Herald, containing an account of a mect- 
ing held at Aylesbury, at which the noble 
Lord, the Member for Bucks (the Marquess 
of Chandos), presided. ‘The hon. and 


was a 


callant Officer here read the eport nd 
the resolutions which had been agreed to 
which latter, he contended, did not apply 
to the case in question. The objection 
taken to the measure was, that it would 
lead to the introduction of forcign ex 

into the home-market surreptitiously. The 
bill, on the ( hirary, pr eded on 


the principle, that the corn admitted un- 


der bond to be 


ground, should be at 


lutely exported within two months after its | 


round. Wlaving adverted to these 


he would le 


he House. Considering that 


to the lan 


being 


resolution, 
the hands of t 
the bill would 


give vners the 


opportunity of granting a boon to the mer- | 


he hoped that those | 


Gentlemen would not ‘stop this bill, bu 
would allow it, at least, to go into Com 
mittee. He moved, that the bill be 
second time. 


cantile interests, 


read a 
The Marquess of ( handos said he ob- 
jected to this bili on very different 
thre 


orounds 


from those which hon. Gentleman 


hon. Gentleman, however, that the peti- 
ti which had been presented from 
the county of Bucks this bill 
founded on the of the 
tarmers of that county, unconnected with 
ny other parties. “But called the 
ention of the country to the bill, because 
to the of the 
and he could not believe, that the 


ericultural Was so strong 


ons 
arainst 


were opinions 


he 


if was injurious interests 


farmer, 


intere i which 
in that House, would permit a measure to 
iss which would beso highly injurious to 


those who had the power to reject it. 

I might be thrown out when he al- 
luded to the strength of that party in that 
Hous: He would say again, they had 
streneth with them, and when streneth 
M prop rly exercised, no on had a richt 


,to complain. ile was most happy, as thi 
organ of the farmers, to oppose this bill 
‘and having expressed his opinion on 
| several previous occasions, he would move, 


that the bill be 1 
‘ond time that dav six months 
Mr. Warburton thought that t 


an ad a 


amendment, 


he House 


| had a right, at least, to expect from the 


| 


noble Lord that he should point out how 
this measure detrimentally to 
the agricultural interest; | had not 
ittempted to do anything of the kind. The 
as he had told the noble 


would act 


object of this bill. 
21,9 
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Lord before, was, not to foreign 
corn to be imported and used for home 
consumption, | to be imported for the 

cround, an then 


allow 


yut 
purpose of nd 
exported. 
bonded to 
ported, a large am 


al d a lars 


lowing 
eround into flour 
unt of capi 


be emploved, e number of la- 


bourers would be employe dand fed, not on 
foreion corn, but home-grown corn, All this | 
was matter worthy of the attention of the 
noble Lord; but he came before the Hous 
with the naked assertion that t bill 
would be detrimental to the agricultural 
interest. The noble Lord said, he came 
there to support the acricultu ists: hic 


ul, that in that House 
—too strong thev certainly were, unfor- 
tunately, he would sav, whenever they 
came to decisions on questions of this kind. 
But, let him add, the agricultural interest 
could not maintain that pre-eminence of 
which the noble Lord seemed so proud, 
unless they were supported by sutticiently 
sound reason. 


thev were strong 


Mr. Heathcote said, that there was a very | 


strong feeling in the great agricultural 
county with which he was connected in 


respect to this measure, and surely the | 


farmers were as good judges of their own 
interest as hon. Gentlemen opposite could 
be. He must confesss, he had been some- 
what surprised at the observations of the 


hon. Member for Bridport. Te recol- 
lected that when he was on the same | 
Committee with the Member to 


inquire into the crowing of tobacco in Ire- 
land, that hon. Gentleman contended, that 
they had a perfect right to prevent persons 
growing what they liked within their own 
land, because it was impossible to devise a 
system like that of the tobacco regula- 
tions, without the liability to frauds. Now 
he thought the hon. Gentleman forgot on 
this occasion the principle which he had 


then laid down. He believed the object of 


those who were parties to this bill was, to 
repeal the corn laws. He would ask what 
right had the shipping interest to call upon 


them to repeal the existing Corn Laws % 


There was no interest in this country 


which was so much protected as that of 


the shipping. ‘The shipping interests had 
the whole monopoly of the coasting trade. 
As he had the honour to represent a very 
large agricultural constituency he was 
happy to confirm all that had fallen from 
the noble Lord. He was well acquainted 
with the feelings of one of the largest 
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agricultural constituencies in the empire, 
and he was sure that there was but one 
feeling amongst them, and that was, the 
wish to be left alone. This was the feel- 
ing from one end of the country to the 
How could they have steadiness 
ere re no. steadn 
hoped the bill would be 
The subject of the repeal 
which 
Parlia- 


other. 
we 
hrown out. 
of the Corn Laws was 


forward im every 


one 


fresh 


as 


brought 


ment; but last dying speech of the 
| free traders in corn was made by the hon. 
| Member for the Tower Hamlets, some 
time since, who declared that, in refer- 


ence to this peint, the question at issue 
end to. But he hoped the 
House would not allow the great question 
of the Corn Laws to be attacked, not in 
front, but in flank, as it was by this mo- 
tion. He believed this bill would not pass 
into a law, and therefore the sooner they 
vot rid of it the better. 

Lord Worsley said, that his hon, Friend, 
the Member for South Lincolnshire, had 
said, and said truly, that there was a 
strong and general feeling against the 
Bill throughout Lincolnshire. He had 
been requested by his constituents to op- 
pose the bill ; all the agricultural associa- 
tions of the northern division which he 
had the honour to represent were against 
it. It was with pain, that he felt obliged 
to refuse complying with their request ; 
but as he was sent to that House unfet- 
| tered and unpledged, he must use his own 
judgment, and as he firmly believed, that 
the bill was not calculated to injure the 


was put an 


interest of the farmer, he felt called upon 
to refuse to oppose the bill, and, even at 
the risk of incurring the displeasure of the 
majority of his constituents, to support the 
reading, He frankly avowed he 


second 
| considered the opposition which the agri- 
cultural interest had thought proper to 
give the measure was more likely to in- 
jure them than was the bill, If the people 
of England found that interest opposing 
every measure of this kind, and, not con- 
tent with the existing protection it en- 
joyed, which he believed the farmers were 
satisfied with, obstinately resisting mea- 
sures of justice towards other interests, 
they would at length call out for a repeal 
of the Corn-laws, He might have ab- 
sented himself on the present occasion, 
but he considered it a duty he owed to 
his country to attend and vote, though, 
he repeated, by doing so he was likely to 
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oftend a great body of his constituents 
He could not help thinking that much otf 
the Opposition to the measure might be 


butable to the farm: rm 
and ignorant of the real nature of the 
measure. His gallant | 

that the bill be read a 
some observations on the circular scut 


by the Cambride 


LiihiG, ili 


eshire and Isic of Els 
farmers’ Association. They had don him 
(Lord Worsley) the honour of 
acopy, when to his surprise, on reading 
the resolutions, he found they w 
April 2, before the bill 


how t 


sion was printed. Was it surprising, then, 
that the advocates of this measure should 
complain of such au opposition. ‘The b 


declared that the whole « 
the corn when groun 
If the bill had not 
against any of the corn which was in 
ported for grin 
troduced into the h 
have ranked amonyst its most determined 
opponents. He believed the farmers wer 


part 


ICULATLY 


} 
din or the offal vell 


misled, and did not understand the ques- | 
tion. For instance, he knew a very = 
ral opinion prevailed amongst his consti- 
tuents that foreign bran paid no duty 
whereas, it paid at all times per | 
cent. For these reasons, he would vot 


for the second reading 

Sir John 
took into consideration the fact, that th 
parties from whom t 
were the constant a 
in corn, they could not be 


the agricultural interest should most 
sensitive on this point. The measur 
seemed to him to be one which micht be 
fairly considered as proceeding upon the 


principle of an instalment, to which prin- 
ciple the hon. Gentlemen 


peared to be so much attached. When 
} ] 

he considered the quarter from whence 


ip@ iw with suspt 


the measure had emanated, he confessed 
he could not help regarding l 
cion. Its chief and prominent object was, 
to promote the interest of the great millers 
in the neighbourhood of London, 
pool, Bristol, and other maritime places ; 
and this boon, he was persuaded, must bi 
granted to commence at the expense of 
the agricultural interest. He 
to hope and believe, that considering the 
state of prices of agricultural produce at 
present, the agricultural interest might and | 
would be suffered to rest in quiet. And | 


| 

is | 


W 


May 


Tyrredi said, that when he | me 


ivera | 


) 
he reformed Parliament \ lal the 
occasion, cert ty lo ill 
! 
Ul ner jaWS Leta at | clion 


{tha l int 
Ol the cl uiltifal mterest. 
} sed ule wi ( 
the cor relab int pel 
ericultural interest a Op 
( Dv the n W i 
t 
Lie ll su] { 
1 | 
i 
re ia i | { 
OVC! a eC Lu as 
pre iI lil re - 
ay sof t iblic to the I slatu 
i 
i tt \ 
i 
qui lament reyectu 
il ] it i 
i VU l 
1] 
iitie ( i ali I u 
country, and \ il S shane ul St. 
y 
t was % re \ 
} ] ] 
1] na 
i tity? \ 
ure, a persons, I { 
in | iy Tol ( l t \ | 
til QUNTCTY i t il cla ( pel 
cont ted il ep ¥ UD I pol 
ents and high prices of ne« : oh 
th ttect of the itter to 
state of starvat thou ids OF hh 1-| n 
weavers and artisans, 
Mr. Poulett 7 thought, the 
] 
in iament mov 1 byt lit i 
i 
\ 
justined by tl bature Of ti ( 1Olls 
le M ; 
He pov ue nt ht 
ana ou fora OCCASIONS O: a l ad, 
Mad presented himseit i 
| 4 17 
ne agricuitural imteres Ul i 
41 
Now, lookine at the natu na circum 
stances Of former UCevates, ia What 
had subsequently occurred, he could not 
i 
heip feeling inclined to dispu e claim 
hicl hea ] ' 
which the novi ywarquess Cchaeavoured to 
estabdiish 3 ma to velleve, that were 
many other hon. Gentlemen in that House 


dance 


whose 


F 
2 
= to whose opinions, and to => 
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the agricultural interest looked up with at 


least as much respect as they did to the 
opinions and guidance of the noble Mar- 


When he heard a right hon, Ba- 
other side of the House (Sir 
K. Kuatchbull) say, that he should 
objection to a measure like that under 
consideration, provided means could be 
adopted for so framing the clauses as to 
preclude the practicability of fraud, when 
he heard the hon. Member for Breconshire 
say the same thing, when he heard his 


quess. 
ronet on the 
nO 


noble F posite (Lord Darlington) 
say the same thing, he could not believ 
that the noble Marquess justly repre- 


sented the opinions of the agricultur: in- 


terest: nor, until a division convinced him 
a he was in error, could he believe, 
that it was possible to induce the landed 
rentlemen of this country at once to re- 
ject a measurc which could do no harm 


whatever, e th r to themselves or to those 
for whom ne y were peculiarly 
a measure which would have e in- 
fluence on the land of this country, than it 
Zealand ; 
oht confer a 
and a large 

The whole 
discussion, 
ht under the 


interested ; 


no moi 


would have on the 
when, by adopting it, 
efit on 

community. 


hey mi 
valuable ben 
class of the 
tion which came under 
this mea s last broug 
consideration of the House, was whether 
or not it would be practicable make 
such provisions in the bill as might pre- 


ques 
»} 
when 


sure Wa 


to 
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vent fraud, and thereby prevent the Bri- 
tish grower of corn from suffering the in- | 
jury to which he must otherwise be ex- | 
posed, On that occasion, he pledged | 


himself, that he would give,the subject 


his best attention, for th 1e purpose of carry- | 


ing into eflect, wishes so 


eenerally ex- | 


pressed on all sides of the House; and he 


ed, that the 
the provisions r¢ 


now confidently assert 
comprehended all! 
for tha it object. But even if that were not 
the case; even if some hon. Gentlemen 
conceived, that the provisions of the bill 
were not sufficiently stringent to prevent 
the possibility of fraud, the present was 
not stace of the bill in which that 


quisite 


the 


bill | 


question could be properly considered. | 


Whenever the bill went into Committee, 
would be the fit time for taking the details 
and the provisions of the bill into consi- 
deration, and for determining whether or 
not any changes in those details and pro- 


visions were necessary. 


At present, the | 
question related merely to the principle of 


ject 
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had already explained, he thought that the 
bill ought to receive the 
number of those hon.Gentlemen who wer 
especially described by the term ‘* the 
agricultural interest.” He also hoped, 
that the principle of the bill would receive 
the support of the right hon. Baronet, the 
Member for Tamwerth, both because 
its Intrinsic merit, and because the right 
Baronet bad formerly supported a 
character, which had 
that right hon. 
the late 


support ol a 


of 


hon. 


measure of a stmilar 
been introduced by one of 
Baronet’s colleagues at the time, 
Ir. Huskisson. He repeated, that he was 
most anxious to prevent the commission of 
<r and ag if it could be proved in 
e Committ: that it was impracticable 
to frame as would obviate 
fraud, Member in that House 
ady to reject the bill 


was but common 


ho hon. 
1 
would be more re 


At any 


justice to let that question be fairly tried ; 

to ascertain how far the present details of 

the bill were suflicient for the purpose ; 


if 


a more sa- 


and if they appeared insufhcient, to sce 


details could be introduced of 


tisfactory characte The principle was 
the point now to be determined; and 
unequivocally approving of the principl 


he should 
ion,and against the amend- 
ment propos by the noble Marquess. 
Sir E. Knatchbull believed, that the ob- 
fraud, not 


unde scussion, 


of the me 
the original mot 


sure, vote in favour of 
! 


ed 


could 


di 


of security against 
ttained by the bill 
and he should therefore oppose the second 
He persuaded, notwith- 
standing what had fallen from tl 
Gentleman, the Me for Bridport, 
that the measure, as ithad been argued by 
his noble Friend near him (Lord Chandos) 
would give a bonus to the Foreign growers, 
and consequently prove injurious to the 
English agriculturists. The right hon. 
Gentleman, the President of the Board of 
Trade said, that full security was given to 
the farmers by the bill, or that, at all 
events, it could be altered in committee, 
so as to insure full security; but he be- 
lieved, that no such security could be at- 
tained by the measure before the House, 
or by any alterations which it might under- 
go in Committee, and the House would 
recollect, that neither the right hon. Gen- 
tleman nor any other hon. Member had 
advanced any proof that the English 
farmer would be protected from fraud by 
the bill under consideration. It was said, 


bea 


reading. was 


le HON. 


noer 


the measure, and, for the reasons which he} that the corn was to remain in bonded 
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warehouses; and that 


Corn. 


fraud could arise; but he would 
right hon. Gentleman, whe rit 
be manufactured in those warehe 
supposed the right hon. Geutl 


answer in the nevatis 
therefore, too much re 
that a door would b 


Ho 


fraud by the grain being remo irom th 
warchouses to the mills, where it wast 
manufactured. Ile would also k t] 
Hlouse to take into consideration th 
which had been selected for bring i's 
ward thie present mcasure, It we 
wish of the avriculturists of this « \- 
try to maintain the price of corn at 
high rate; but the price of corn was at 
present rising, and when it came to 
certam price, he ports wou opened 
for foreign in, when t 
much reason to fear, that my 
would, under such cireu s, be in- 
tlicted on the uid t 
present bill becom | 

Sir R Pr lw ? in t 
House from the division wh 
loudly called for; but \ been 
pointedly referred to | 
Gentleman the Presid { the Board 
‘Trade, he was desirous st | ) th 
grounds on which | 10U fee 
duty to support % ent 
had been moved by h Bri 
confessed thatin th sf stan 
not entertained ly \ st 
opinion on ti 
other; and in ei he had 
stained from vot r ti nuvi 
introduction of the bill. 1 it 
Gentleman now, however, elaimed his 
support of the m« ire, ¢ th ind 
that many years ago neh Ihe ind 
lamented colleae i l kiss 
brought in a bill for . 
ing of foreign bonded nila 
circumstances. Now th ire had 
proved a failure; and it appear to him, 
therefore, that it was rather an odd 
for the right hon. Gentleman to assign as 
a motive for him to beconx party t 


new proceeding upon 
former proceeding upc 
successful. It had bee 


passing of this meas 


great benefit to commerce. 
well known that he 
grudge any benefit to commerce, provided 
that benefit to commerce 
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the sul 
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| eral a { 3 
was ft mica S 
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in by the hon. and 
by the hon. Memb fou Bridport, and 
although he had 1 » Jeast intention of 
questioning the hon ve mae the intentions 
of the hon. Member foi Bridport, and 
although he 
b¢ r had a ps 


ns he might 


ricsht to entertain any 
opint 


eu 


hones 


Mem 
} er 


allow that he had always 


| 
deem proper on the 
lay 4] 
under CONnSIG eratio vel the Don, 
a man not to 


ated the 
n inl ] 
commereial clas Ih Op- 


was LOO 
au VOL 


interests of the 


position to thos icta 

He would ask, then, wheth it 1 Ww 
or politic {o1 th On, < nd | int Gentle- 
man oppo ite to have pl iced the name of 
the hon. Member for Bridport on the back 
of his bill, and whether, under such ci 
cumstances, the agriculturists were not 
justified in viewing » the measure with sus- 


picion, 
The Lord Advocate had heard no argu- 


ment awainst the bill under the « dera 

tion of the House beyond susp ic 

he would ask whether that was suflicient 


to justify its rejection? It certainly was 


not; and was it fair that the commer- 
cial classes should be deprived ofa rtain 
bencfit imply on the rroun that f 
were entertained of some injury be 
inflicted on the agriculturists? ‘Phe nob! 
Lord « pposite (Darlineton) had 1, that 
sufficlent security \ n ven by t 
present bill; but he had stated 1 tion 
to its pr p! ts details 
altered in comt t 
yet been lvaneed arainst t | 
reading of the bill. The nobl Lord con 
sidered the name of the h n. Member { 
Bridport, which was on the b ck of the 


bill, 
but the 
Member whose interest 


strone objection to the measurt 


hon. swere entirely 


and was no measure to De 


agricultural ; 
introduced relating to agriculture but by 
the representa 
stituency, and by him alone? He was 
every Way Cis} osed t 
of the fa 
to stand up for the mterests of the com- 
munity had the hor 


present, and who were anxious to o 


rmers, but be feit it to be his auty 


the beneht Which the operation of the bill 

: 
was calculated to produce, He should 
ihe: re uppore th con | read 

‘ i 

Sir Jt Graham on lormer occa 
} ! ‘ x 
haa a tained trom vol On 
measure similar to the present, becaus 


he had entertained great doubts as to the 
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gallant Gentleman and | benefit which it was calculated to produce. 


No man was more favourable than he was 
agriculturists of this country, yet 
other band, he willing to do 
ull in his power for the commercial classes, 
even at the expense of 
the part of the agricultural 
could not, however, support the second 
reading of the bill before the House, 
while it was not 
idvantage to the 
sts, 
sfac- 


to the 
1 

on tne Was 

some sacrifice on 


classes. He 


be- 
conceived that 
ealculated to yield much 
nufacturing 


produce dissat 


COInMercial ana Mm 


ts tendeney was to 
tion and seriously to ‘injure the Enelish 
He allowed that his 
to the measure were founded on 
the grounds for that 

The right hon. Gentle- 
the President of the Board 
mea- 


a similar 


srowers of 
objections 
suspicion, but were 
licht ? 


mau Oppos 


suspicion sil 


of Ty ty , had state d, that 
| 


ure had been tried at a former period, 
nd that the aeute mind of Mr. Huskisson 
had been dire d to the subject, with the 
view to obtain proper securities against 


} 
fraud. Bat the ri 
allowed that Mr. 


Gentleman had 
failed in 


t hon, 


Hust kisson had 


his object, and that the measure was con- 

juently abandoned. Was, there, then, 
| Bot ge xd reason for suspicion in regard to 
|} the present measure, when no proof had 
} been brought forward that the bill con- 
| ta d suthcient or any protection against 
| fraud ? ‘The hon. Gentleman, the Mem- 
| ber for Bridport had taunted the opponents 
(of the measure with not advancing any 
is for their hostility to the bill; but 
he should not be led into a discussion on 
the Corn-laws at that time. It was said 
that this was a question of trifling import- 


bill was brought forward by an | 


i vanced that 


nee; but if it was so much 
laid upon 
site ¢ Was 
allorded to a 
through? If was the ol bject of the 
Members opposite, he could under- 
tand why they pressed forward this mea- 
had no such object in 
the question one 
¢ importance, how could they ex- 
anxiety for the bill being read 
time ? No proof had been ad- 
icnt protection was given 
3 the measure to the agriculturists, and 
ie had he assertions that 
fraud wa > possible by the 
conclusion he 

advantage was 
injury was 


were so, Why 
by hon. Membe rs Oppo- 
protection at present 


riculture to be broken 


such 


they 


sure but il 
view, and if they thou 
of triflin 
plam their 
second 


sullie 


ard nothing 
s not intended 
the Bill. 


that as 


ol 


would say, the 
doubtful, and 


ereat, 


as the risk ol 


he thought the House would do 


c 
| 
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well to pause before consenting to the 


second reading of the bill. 

Mr. M. Philips did not advocate th 
second reading of this bill on the prin- 
ciple that it would lead to some alteration 
or to the entire abolition of the Corn-laws. 
He believed that creat advantages would 
result from the measure to the commerce! 
and shipping interest of the country and 
entertaining that opinion and believing 
that it might be so framed as not to in- 
flict any injury on the agricultural interests 
he should vote for the second reading of 
the bill. 

Mr. Villiers observed upon the state of 
thraldom in which country gentlemen aj 
peared to be placed by their constituents 
not one of whom dared to support the 
measure, and yet not one could assign 
an arguinent against it. Such an instan 
of restraint upon the independence of 
Members of that House h hae 
seen amongst those whi 
large towns. The noble Lord the Member 
for Shropshire admitted, that the purpe 
of the Biil might be effected, and that 
principle was unobjectionable; yet 
called upon to sanction the principle bs 
his vote, he said that from the susp 
which attached to one of its autho 
would not suffer it to 
Then, the right hon. Baronet, the M 
for Tamworth said, that he feared th: 
satisfaction it would oceasion, and | 
should vote against it; but he said nota 
word of there being any grounds for that 


dissatisfaction. He feared the disp! 


of those who placed their trust in him, 
But the hon. Baronet the M te 


Kent was the str neest case of all, for he 
had already stated in this House what he 
conceived to be the object of this bill, and 
as distinctly stated, that it was wholly 
without objection, but after makin that 
Statement upon the last oceasion he now 
voted against it, and said he would do so 
again. He (Mr. Villiers) was glad to 
think, however, that whatever were th 
result of the vote to-night it would bi 
beneficial. If the measure was carried it 
would open to our trade a new channel 
for employment and profit, and | 

the commerce of the country in a slight 
degree; but if it was rejected it would 
perhaps be still more useful; it was just 
what was now required. What was n 
wanted was some practical illustration o! 
the working of the Corn-laws, and the 
spirit of those who maintained them; 


> 
something to use thos ho had too 
kISS th) I tiat | id red 
| 
th He looked is a good sien 
\ 
L preceded by ile 
i 
wanton act oF U | rwhich was com- 
plam 1 of and Ife rerarded it 
sthe dl he Corn-law 
re t this n would be like that 
preil inary h characterised those 
Heaven had as its vietims. 
rf ‘ 
ti t O measure 
feeling ich had 
t t subiect of 
! ] ] 
: } , therefore, should 
to t} 
O the | AL Case, Satis- 
{ { rt } rood could follow 
sa it 
y 
sir J Rae Reid wished, in one word 
und of his \ ar 
y your oF th propo 
H ( l t 1, and he 
! ] 
il tO GOs il i listened 
i) reat ( ind attenti 1 tO 
very ord that I } i need in t 
I ithe d it evenin and he 
( fe i | ia I rd no rea 1 to In 
ntod Ih ui ( irs Ip l 
vhich ha started His firm 
pression was, tl measure like the 
+ } 
prese would as bvenent 
upon ti ui terest as upon the 
} commer if would i 
] 
Wav mMmiil i s{ Intere 
Y 
| i ft t id be one ol 
to it 
| Nir. B ? if that 
had vest | ved petit fiom 
constitue) relatn the measure 
j belore th [lous ch he been 
unal to pres before the commence- 
| ment oF aiscus Ti | titioners 
™ re highly fay to ft measure, 
jand he did not that there was any 
|} person in his part ot country hostile to 
i} VAVS Y ited in sup- 
| port thie Corn-laws, and he b lieved 
|} that the measure u r consideration, so 
far from ukenin protection which 
hose aws ali a the agricuiturists, 
would oa to conciliate the 
ypposition of the « mmiercial and ship- 
pli inter 3s I al {he continuance of 
he Corn-laws. 
bie blouse aly nth econd read 
) 
ing of the Bill s 100; Noes 220 
) 
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Mr. Barron moved the second readn 0 ial lI il iid vest in th 
of a Bill ‘* to Consolidate the Jurisdic- Crown As to th , that this 
tion of the several Keele siastical Courts | would take awa tl pa y fr m the 


of Treland. he would an 
ri iLe OT { Would answer it D 


in Ireland into one Court, and to en- 
large the powers and authoritics ol 


1 he wou 
| stating, that the sirchoishop ol Canter- 


— 
| 
Macnamara, Majo: court of dis Ircland 
( 
Maidstone, Vis t { { ty 
Manners, Lord C. S surrey, 
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bury had refused to exercise the power in 
England, feeling that he in a 
situation to enable him to judge of the 
fitness of a person to fill such an office. 
The opponents of the bill had not dared 
to say, that were not monst 
abuses existing in the tical Courts 
of Ireland, and they only objected to it on 
the ground that the appointment of the 
jadge would be taken away from the pri- 
mate, Let divide the 
House on the principle the bill, and 
he should be ready to meet them on it, 
but let them not fight a little, i try, by- 

Ile 


was not 


there rous 


hon. Members 


O! 


‘COMMO 


battle on a question of patro 
moved, therefore, that the cal | 
Courts Bill be read a second time. 

Mr. Goulburn felt, in common with 
many hon. Members, a great objection to | 
this bill, and it was not necessary to | 
follow the h Member through his ex- 
cursive speech, as the objection which he 
entertained was di rected against the man- 
ner in which this bill had been broucht 


This bill to abolish 
the Ecclesiastical 
to appoint other cout 
duties now performed by them. 
fessed, that he was not very fond of « 
raging individual Men Parliament 
to deal with questions involving a 
alteration in the judicial 
of the country without the sanction of the 
Government. He had not heard any 
Member of the Government express 


proposed 
yurts in 
ts to discharge the 
ncou-e 
ibers of 


pprobation of this bill, and, therefore, on 
that ground alone, he could not give it 
his support. But here was another reason 
why he could not assent to the second 
reading of the bill. The Government 


had announced an intention of bringing 
forward a measure for the purpose of im- 
proving the Ecclesiastical Courts in Eng- 
land, and had sent out a Commission to 
inquire into the working of those courts 
in Ireland. Now, was it advisable, under 
these circumstances, that they should be 
playing at cross purposes, and that an 
individual Member of the House should, 
on his own responsibility, bring forward a 
measure on a subject with which the Go- 
vernment had announced their intent 
to deal, acting as they must upon the best 
legal advice, and possessing all the ad- 
vantages of official information? He 
might further observe, that the objects of 
the Hon. Member’s bill were not carried 
out by the bill itself. The bill professed 


ions 


to consolidate the jurisdiction of the 


ireland, and | 
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al Courts Ireland 
by way this, 
Eeelesiastical Court in 
Westmeath, and 
aud in every county and riding 
Connaught, and 
Such pro- 
bill, and if the 


had not read his own 


NS} 
several 
into one court, ant 
it constituted an 
Wexford, Kilkenny, 
Longford, 
of a county in Munster, 
Ulster. [ Mr. Barron: 

vision was contained in the | 


Ecclesiastic in 
| of doiay 


7 


hon. Member bill, 
that was an additional reason why the 
House should not pr ceed wil h it. Clause 
65 gave the Assistant-barrister’s Courtin 


those counties power to grant probate 
'of wills, and do eve ry thing that the Ec- 
| clesiastical Courts did. Thus the hon. 
| 7 mber would multiply the jurisdiction 

Ecclesiastical Courts throughout the 
wt ole country ina bill which bore upon 
the face of it an intention to consolidate 
those courts. But the hon. Member had 
gone further—he had given the same 
| power to the clerk of the peace and the 
id puty clerk of the peace; for it often 
, happened, that the assistant-barrister did 
not reside within the rains and it was 
sometimes It _ rtant that probate should 
be granted immediately. Was that an 


| 
He | 


establishments | DU 


his | 


improvement of the existing law, or would 


it not be more advisable to leave the con- 
duct of a measure of this kind to the 
Government? Another objection to the 
bill was, that the assistant-barristers were 
nostly common lawyers, but they were to 
decide, in granting probate, according to 
the Ecclesiastical law. He did not think, 
that such an arrangement as this would 
be likely to produce much satisfaction, 
Hie would not detain the House by going 
into a detailed examination of the other 
obj ons to the measure, but he should 


oppose it on the ground that the Govern- 
ment had ready announced a deter- 
mination to introduce a bill for the im- 
provement of the Ecclesiastical Courts in 
England, and that they were the proper 
parties to carry out such a measure. [le 
moved, therefore, as au Amendment, that 

bill be read a second time that day 
six months. 

Mr. Hume agreed with right hon, 
Gentleman, that the Administration of the 
day ought to take charge of a question of 
such importance as the i under 
discussion ; but if they neglected to do So, 
that was no reason why others should not 
bring forward the su biect. As to the obe 
jection that the Government having under- 
taken to introduce a measure respecting 
the Ecclesiastical Courts in England, the 


al 


the 


one 


a 
| 
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hon. Gentleman ought not, therefore, to} the subject. He he id 
have brought forward a similar measure | of th Attorney- G 

for Ireland, he confessed he could not per- | subject previous to 
ceive the force of it at all. The reform of | that right hon. and 
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called the attention 
eral for Ireland to the 
last Christmas, and 
learned Gentleman 


the Church Establishment was first begun | then told him that he was so e mpletely 
in Ireland, and that by the Government | overw! ! with pi and private 
to which the richt hon. Gentleman AVE busi , that h f t wv he be im 
his support. Why, then, should not tl possible for him to inti of this 
reform of the Ecclesiastical Courts 1 erin script ining | sess > but | 

in Ireland also? The objection as to the | diy assist him in bringing forward 
multiplicity of the courts created by tl tie wished to add 
bill was equally unfounded. Th il b ie of th 
courts which the bill was ini led t iti I 

establish were for the purpose of savin was 
the parties, in cases in which small amoun xill, parti- 
of property only were concerned, the trou- | cularly in t very t I'l I, so 
ble and expense of coming up to Dublin. | far fre creat ities, would 
Surely that, instead of being sai nable, | take the power out of 1 nds of the 


would conter a great on 
people of Ireland. ‘The right ne G 
| 


tleman had not, in his statec \ pre woment 
thing which at all militated against the] post} 
principle of the bill. | 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer con-| Cus ry OF INFANTs. he Report 
ceived, that it was quite natural that his !on the Custody of Infants Bill was brou rht 
hon. Friend rt Barron), having been] up, on the q tion that it be « orossed, 
connected with the Committee that sat on! = Sir J rd Sua rose to Oppose it. 


t 
this subject last Session, should introduce | He had tho 
a bill embodying the rE sult « i the evidence i | ive gone | yond a 
taken before them. At the same pposed t 


was aware, that that Committee had not} take the sense of the 


made any report upon the subject. ‘This| stage. The true que 
increased the difficulty of the position in } ( 
which he found himself f 


- 


placed, for he | society at large, that 


it the bill would not 


( ae » and as 
o the bill, he would 
House upon every 
stion to be decided 


it were for the bet efit of 


1 woman should have 


confessed, that he had not even read the} the absolute right to the custody of he: 


bill; and, if he had, he did not possess j children whatever | 
the necessary technical knowledge to form | Now, he admitted, t! 
a judgement, unaided by others, upon it. | (Sergeant Talfourd 
Feeling himself in_ this difficulty, t eases of h hip, | 


course he would venture to suggest to his} not to lJevislate for 
hon. Friend, while admitting the undoubted | eveht to lock to the : 
right of any individual Member to bring} public, to which end 
forward this question, was not to withdraw | proposed bill would 


but to postpone the second reading of hi th olt that it would 


be. 
his learned Friend 
had adduced many 
it the Honse ought 
particular cases, but 
eneral benefit of the 
he thought that the 
not tena. For he 
1 lead to many sepa- 


bill until the Attorney-General for Ireland, | rations betw won und their husbands, 
who was now absent from indisposition, lif the womat d this absol richt It 
was in his place, who, he was sure, would, | was true, that the bill did not at once give 
| } 


no less from inclination than a sense of} that absolute right, b 


public duty, give every conside ration to it.| which was even mot 
idge before whom the 
d to investigate the 


Opin rave 


The House was entitled to have tl 
ion of that right hon. and learned G -| question was moote 
man, who was thoroughly conversant pp whole domestic life of 
the Ecclesiastical Courts of Justice in Ire- | time of the marria 
land. the application, by er 
Mr. Barron begged to state, in reply, to | to put attid Wits on { 
the rioht hon. Member for Cambridee,! contained in which w 
that he had not been anxious to introduce i 
this bill; but he certainly thought it was n 
the duty of the House Lo lecislate upon case woauld become 


it it rave a power 


re objectionable ; it 


the parties from the 
he very day of 
vabling the 
he file, the chare S$ 
ol ld necessarily rf 
\ffidavits would be 
‘+, and ultimately the 


50 Oppressive that it 


: 
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would be impossible for the judge to de- 
cide; and these statements having been 
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made, some public prints would gladly 
avail them, and would 
parade the whole before the world. The 


themselves of 


{COMMONS} 


| correct as to give her licensed 


object of the bill w aS ve tne wite| 
.ecess to her children in all cases ot sepa- | 
ration: but how could they ree anv} 
such enactment? In the first place, the | 
husband would take the children out ot 
the jurisdiction of the court, so that the 
wife would not have acces S 
order ; and to prevent tl was t t 
to settle the place wl tl idret 
to be kept ‘ He believed, that 

eparation had taken place, it would be} 
extremely difficult to enforce any rule of} 
this kind. Even as the law now stood, | 
women were constantly taking their « iil- | 
dren out of the way of the husband when | 

] 


| 
differences arose, and if this bill passed, | 
lo the} one would say, whatever the law micht be 


] 
would pe ftouna to do the 
| 


the husband 

same; and, was sul that ‘i 
nothing so likely to continue separation, 


when it had once taken place, as the mea- 
sure proposed by his hon. and learned 
Friend, than which nothing, in bis opinion, 
could be more mischievous, though he was 
satisfied his hon. and learned Friend had 
brought it forward from the purest and 
best motives. His hon. and learned Friend 
had felt the hardships of individual cases, 
and intended to provide tor the difhiculty 
by proposing a eeneral remedy, but he 


h 
believed that this general remedy would | 


not tend to the public good. 


Mr. Praed could cordially support the 


bill, not seeing in it the misehief which 
the right he Gentleman feared. Tl 
question was so far remove fr party 
feelings t th might ¢ i | 
lieved that thi pr il was calculated 
do mo moral | than any measure 
which had firal ne time b fore the 
The rial mn. Gentleman had 
said, that this question was, whether a 
oman should have the al ite right to 


ine custody ot her children, 


Was Sure, il Wils 


whatever her | 


‘conduct might be ; but this was nothing | 
Ke the que stion b hore thie House, and 


such a project had never ver 
1 
he ONLY GQUues- 


tion raised was, wh when the husband 


and wife were living asunder, and when 
one parent had the custody of 
an impartial person should have power to 
ito consideration, 
mother limited cece 10 


Was that giving to the 


take the circumstane 


and to give the 


her children 


n dreamed of 
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mother the custody of her children? Above 
all, was it giving to her this custody what- 
ever her conduct might have been? No- 
thing was so likely to keep her conduct 
Interviews 
with her children. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman also asked, what means could be 
to the court’s 


taken to enforee obedience 

decrees ? and if inno similar instance a 
like power had been given, the argument 
might have had some weight ; but what 
objection could there be in giving the same 
power for higher considerations which was 
1OW possi 1 for lower considerations of a 
merely pecuniary nature? But then, it 
was said, the husband might rebel against 


t did not the wife, according 
to the right hon. Gentleman’s own admis- 
>? and would it not be an 


1| advantage to substitute the rebellion of the 


husband for the rebellion of the wife ? No 
upon the case, that Mrs. Greenhill had not 
been grossly ill-used; and was she to have 
no remedy? Still, it was feared, that this 
remedy would sever the bond of nuptial 

however, was far 


union. This, more 


ettectively done by the present state of 


society, which, whatever might have been 
the conduct of the husband, received him: 
but, though it acquitted the wife of all 
blame, rejected her. Tf, however, there 
were any truth in the argument, that the 
i | access to the children under the 
would lead the wife to 

husband, how much 
ess of the husband 
lead him away? The right hon. Gentle- 
wever, that this bill applied 
this true, 


oceasiona 
order of a judge 
from her 
more must the daily ace 


was 


ily it was only for individual cases 
y must legislate, and long might 
that individual cases alone should 
require it; but, for those cases, was not 
this 
leaving the law as it now stood? So far 
as had been stated 


amendment necessary, instead of 
from the question being 
by the right hon, Gentleman, the true sub- 
ject for their consideration was, whether 
the wife should be debarred from access to 
her children, however amiable, virtuous, 
and praiseworthy, her own conduct might 


ibe. Inthe case of illegitimate children, 


children, | 


ichildren, vet in 


the law dealt more fairly with the mother, 
for to her was given their custody; but 
though it was otherwise with legitimate 
nine of ten, 
espectally when the children were of ten 
better 


out 


cases 


det vears, the mothe) was the 


J 
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guardian, and this no one wo 
Such was the t 
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presei 
and could it | Ww 4 | i test, 
however was—suppose the present stat la 
( { the law to be as it W propose | inthels 
bill of the hon. and learned Sergeant. and | | 
then suppose an hon. Member were to | 
come down and say, that ; 
wives to quit their homes, that it | | 
to separation, shoul | 
House to alter it—to enact t 
law, and to declare, ft | 
hould have been cuilty of t SS e 
bauchery, and had by va 
his wife from his t 
should have | ( iV I 
and that h Vir | ( 
should not have even a | d 
them, he w sure t u 
that House would | tos 
proposition, 

Mr. Shaw t { 
right hon. and learned | d (Sir 
Sugden lin \ 


many cases OF hare Ip wi the law dl 


not meet, vet they oucnt 1 to | is 
on individual eases; and 
they 
means of enforcing it 
He thought, 
delicate mind would submit to call upon | 
a court to 
powers ; and if they gave a legal right to] | 
ther to see her children, t! | 


lt | nt | 
fay, \ | 


ive to th judge, he would have no] t 
also, that no w 
interfere and to exer¢ thes { 


a mi 
would be indu 


or the other, and t 
than heal the br 

Mr. Sergeant ) 
that the | | \ v | 
argued that | 


upon that occas! t 


troduction of tl | 1} 
Individual case ( t 
had referred’ to al h | | 
mad rererred bi i} il 
come before the court lle knew tf 

women hada strong dis ition to bi 


their wrongs b ea] court 
claim the last eomfort 
enjoy in this life ; it ' y, theret 

in cases where natural feelings of 
mother were exeeedinelv strone, th 
courts of law were at present called upon | 
to interfere: but all these eases. witho 


exception, ne 


notice of the House in the first instance. | d 
rivht hon. Friend objected to th 
eranting of this small quantum ef justi 
because it would tend to promote 


lion: lat th hon {ientl 


it 
< 
t t is ( 
link f 
nix 
ti 
} ¢] 
4 
] 
I i ( \ 
Du 
an action for {1b 


| before a jud 
{ 
il 


more 
iv 
\ 
would 
for dis 
l 
mF 
ail 
in 


wourofthe 


lav ts, 

read at 

th 

ik 
tt 

nf 

if 

a 
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deny. | argument was a stroy 
iOrable than 
hye the 
woman irom 
vho ill uses 
iron bond 
ly 
Dlay upon 
tever cruelty 
to 
t t is 
} 
laws of 
ties Of na- 
ic 
1) rs 
l 
ee e a private 
suspicion 
telded trom 
no | tence 
losing to the 
attidavits 
Id only 
ti 
re} 
I iy in 
Vv GIN 
W h they had them- 
fo opraved ti House in 
nea ree to SSin iw oF the 
1 t part 
it 
\] ( n wos of t this 
| would onl toa tew unimportant 
ses. The ‘bill would power to 
\ ‘Ontrol ov ile could not 3 
\ ( renii 
Ws! econtam on. he shot them 
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parated from such a woman. He agreed 
with his right hon. and learned Friend 
(Sr E. Sugden) that every difficulty should 
be thrown in the way of separation, as 
there were many disputes which now ended 
happily, but which, under increased faci- 
lities, would terminate in separation, But 
he laboured under this dithculty in an- 
swering the learned Sergeant, that the 
cases alluded to, having never met the 
public eye, were not reported. They, 
however, were sufficiently numerous to 
confirm him in his opposition to thi 

Mr. Freshfield was of opinion, that the 
judges should be given a discretionary 
power to allow mothers access to theit 
children. It was said, that the bill would 
facilitate separation, but the present state 
of the law facilitated oppression, as | 
believed that the fault was as often on one 
side as on the other. He believed, that 
bad wives were not m ve plentiful than bad 
husbands. On these grounds, he would 
not have the slightest hesitation in voting 
for this bill. 

Lord Mahon thought, that when criminal 
conduct was proved against the mother, 
she ought not to be permitted to see her 
children. If some provision of this sort 
was introduced into the bill, it would tend 
greatly to obviate the objections against 
it. Unless that were done, he should be 
under the painful necessity of voting 
against the bill. 

Mr. Sergeant Talfourd, if he found 
the feeling of the House in favour of such 
a clause, and that its insertion would have 
the effect of removing the scruples which 
were at present entertained against the 
measure, would have no objection to in- 
troduce such a clause on the third reading, 
and Jeave the House to deal with it. 


Copyright. 


bill. 


ic 


The House divided on the motion, that 
the Bill be engrossed ;—Ayes 91, Noes 18: 


— Majority 73. 
List of the Aves 
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Freshfield, J. Pr ase, 
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| Hector, C. J. Rolleston, I 

| Hindley, C. Round, J. 

| Hope, G. W. Salwey, Colonel 

| Horsman, E. Sinclair, Sir G. 

| Howard, P. H. Strickland, Sir G 

Lluches, b. Strutt, kK. 


| ( ‘onolly 


ITume, J. Surrey, Earl of 
Hutton, R Talbot, J. U, 
Inglis, Sir R. OH. Thornley, T. 
Jephson, C. D. O Turner, E. 
Jervis, S. Vigors, N. A. 
Kirk, P. Villers, ©. P: 


List 

khart, A. 
Lynch, 
Mackenzie, T. 
Macleod, R. 
Mahon, Viscount 
Marshall, W. 
Marsland, If. 
Maule, W. 
Milnes, R. M. 
Murray, rt. hon. J. A. 


W ikley, T. 
all R 
White A. 
Wilkins, W. 
Williams, W. 
Williams, W. A. 
Wood, G. W. 
Young, J. 
TELLERS. 
Talfourd, 
Praed, W. M. 


al t 


List of the Noes. 


Pringle, A. 
Round, C. G 
Sugden,rt. hon. Sir 


Bateson, Sir R. 
Buller, Sir J. Y 


Gillon, W. D. Turner, W 
Grote, C, Warburton, TH 
Halford, If. Wood, Colone! T, 


Hawkes, 
Ileatheote, Sir W. 
ILumphery, J 
Jervis, J. 


Mackenzie, 


\\ ood, is 


TELLERS. 
Goulburn, H. 
Shaw, I’. 


We 


Corpyricut.| Mr. Sergeant Talfourd 
moved the Order of the Day for going into 
Committee on the Copyright Bill. 

Mr. Wakley rose to move as an amend- 
ment, that the House go into Committee on 
the bill that day six months, When this bill 
was formerly discussed, there were but 
seventy-five Members in the House, and 
the second reading was carried only by a 
majority of five. It could not, therefore, 
be said, that the sense of the House had 
been expressed upon the subject, and he 
should now endeavour to ascertain that 
sense by pressing his amendment to a di- 
vision. Indeed, when the question had 


been previously discussed, not one argu- 
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ment was urged, nor one fact adduced, the Member for Pembroke were to be relied 
calculated to support the measure. The u ' 
hon. and learned Gentleman by whom it verv improbable th ld 
had been introduced,’admitted, that he was secuted the work. 17 ritht hon. Ba ‘ 
not about to legislate for the immunity, n i n, gave itas } pit 
but for one in five hundred. Now th Ir. Southey, t that Gentl | so 
House should not look to the interests of ) ed sides, it would npos 
individuals, but to that of society at large. tosav 

It was not right to tamper wiih the vast su t at anv eiven t : 
interests which were likely to be affected ( n upon hasu — 
by such a measure. Before t (et of t to some weight. as | id. himself 
Anne, as had been admitted Y 
authority, the copyright v IS 1M perpetuity; le. as 30) 

and what was the effect upon the int 

of authors. Allusion had | mad 

the descendants of Milto: 
Gentlemen seemed to have { rvotten, tuat {hh it inducement re { ( ) 


‘ i 
Milton wrote at a period wl the copy- mak: m hemselye 
right was perpetual, yet, with all this pro- 1 publie at la i 
tection, he was only able to procul ( 


or 10/. for his Paradise Lost.” 
and learned Gentleman had said, that th : t { discovery of 
bill was necessary to secure literature from In] vears previous to the 16th century 


} ? } } } 

the freezing eflects which science was there were it voks br tout in 
likely to produce upon the spirit of th countrv. What was the pr 
age, Che free rine’ elfects of science, Six bundred had been pubiishect rt 


indeed ! Because of the treezinge eticcts of year. Heden lt it th rewas al 
science, they were to legislate in favour of Inction between the production otf a book 
literature alone, and disregard all the and any other invention. They were all 


valuable discoveries of secicnece. It should th production of mind, wheth ‘impressed 
be remembered, that science, notwith- upon paper, upon metal, or u m elas: 
standing its “ freezing influence,” had The proper question was, which produe 
done much for authors. The efforts of tion would be likely to prove most uscful 


capital, of industry, and of skill, had pro- to the public. In 1 medical profes- 
duced a reading publi nd created an 
almost undue appetite for certain class La iack, who attempted to keep 
of literature. Those who wrote for reward ret any valuabl very \ h he 
were at no time better paid than at t ¥| to 1: [The hon vd 
present, and as to those who wrot Pa) ed S , 1 to have rti- 
posterity, why, let posterity reward them. cu vy oin n thor y was ol 
With respect to this bill, he feared that inion. that he a oo 
there were some authors at the bottom o 
it, who imagined that, at present, they di 
) not receive the fame and profit to which would read, and in his of} . 
their great labours entitled them in ublie rivht n. and 
own opinions. The hon. Member for Maid- learned nan ed to t = 
stone had said, that Mr. Southey intended, auth 

at one period, to writ a hist ry of the t \ ut 3 hh . 

monastic orders, which would procure a eu t for them he was sat 

fame equal to that of Gibbon, With respect it for t - lives, with vddit { ty 
to the fame, he must be permitted to ex- years. The hon. and lea 1 Member 
press his doubts. Mr, Southey, it ap- for Ripon, who was rood authority in 
peared, had been deterred from undertak- such cases, had informed them that such 
ing the work, because he could only enjoy a right was a righ in perpetuity, and that 
the copyright during his life. It was much no person would give a fart * for its re 
to be doubted whether Mr. Southey would version. The hon. and Jearned Genth 
have ever carried his intention into effect, man who brought forward this measure 
if copyright had been as he wished. If wanted no Committee. He did not seek 
the authority of the right hon. Baronet, for any inquiry, because he was afraid of 
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the facts which would come out. 
Committees on this subject in 1814 | 
and 1818, and the result of their inquiry 
was, that the protection should not extend 
beyond twenty-eight years. An hon. 
Member: Fourteen years.] One Com- 
mittee for fourteen, the other for 
twenty-eight years, but he would take the 
longer period. In 1814,a bill was brought 
in by a Mr. Giddy, and a very ¢g 


Copyright. 
were 


was 


iddy per- 


on he appeared to be. So dissatisfied 
was that hon. Gentleman with his own 
bill that he moved the report should be 
taken into consideration in the following 
session, but the authors then in the [lous 
thought it best to accept it even as it was. 


Was there really any evround of compl 
on the part of authors ? 
Walter Seott, who had realised 260,000/, 
by his works. He did not envy him. He 
thought him well entitled to it. He would 
call upon the House to observe 
nuously the proposition was supported by 


init 
Look at Sir 


how sire- 


hon. Gentlemen on the opposite si 
[Sergeant J'a/fourd: And on this.] 
and learned Gentleman appealed 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer. He 
admitted, that he was the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, but he was not that side of 
the House. He lad, that the works 
of Scott had been appreciated, but if it 
were said that Sir Walter Scott's family 
were not in affluence, he would ask, whose 
was the fault? Was it the fault of the 
public? Was it the fault of the pnb- 
lisher? No such thing. The fault lay 
with Sir Walter Scott himself. If that 
rentleman had been content with his le- 
gitimate profit,as an author, he would not 
have fallen into the difficulties by which 
he had suffered, He 
profits of trade to the profits of literature, 
and thence came the crash. H« 
that the difficulties under which Sir Walter 
Scott laboured, 

—~he did not wish to use 
of avarice, but g rain, 
Ile would refer them to scenes which now 
were passing before them; he would ask 
them how the present system of copyright 
worked with regard to authors and the 
pubhe, and he would show, that it was 
quite sufficient for all legitimate purposes 
of writers, and of the public. The pub- 
lishers were the best judyves of the real 


‘ 


hon. 


was ¢ 


wished to join the 
found, 
were the conse quences of 


the harsh term 
his too great love of 


value which should be attached to the 
works of authors: and, notwithstanding 
literary gentlemen might imagine pub- 


lishers destitute of taste, the profit books 
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There | would produce, was decidedly the best test 
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This was a bill which was 
not a question of party. All classes, and 
all parties were equally concerned ; the 
blic were deeply interested, 
and he trusted they would not be neg- 
lected to grant an 


th, » 
the rs, 


of their value. 


rights of the pu 
undue privilege to au- 
ver dese rvinge those gventlemen 
inside and outside the H might feel 
of protection for 
their works. Let investigate 


use, 
nec | 


Hy 


themselves an es 


use 


mnected with this 


all the circumstances 

bill — let them not be led away to 

1 decision by an eloquent speech 

let then ppt int a special Committe 

to inquir into circumstances 
7 

ind | that Comm ( | a 


himself some fae 
letely to defeat tl 
ld be fa 
to have some positive and undeniable evi- 


| . 
eCCHCS 


culated com} 
Upon such asubject, it wo 


the spe 


denee, than or opinions of 


authors, who micht entertain a very dif- 
ferent of their 


that entertained by | 


opinion works from 


OW! 


mublishers or the pub- 


lic. He would quote a few instances for 
them which, in all probability, would 
create sufficient astonishment amonest 
some of the warmest sup} 


orters of the 
bill. 
known t 


( f the 


There was one gentleman, well 
» hon. Members, was editor 
Quarterly Review, and had pub- 
lished some admirable works. He alluded 
to Mr. Lockhart, who was, he believed, 
a friend to the bill. He had some time 
since published a work at 10s. 6d. which 
had afterwards been bought in cart loads 
by Mr.Tegg, the bookseller, in Cheapside, 
for 9d. avolume. Would the Copyright 
bill enable him to get O1d,? At the end 
t ild those books 
le than they were when the 


r pure hased thein ? Would any 


1 
who 


of twenty-eight wo 
be more valual le 
booksell 
author come forward after the expiration 
his sh in the 
superabundant profit arising from the 9d. 
a volume? He would bring forward an- 
other instance, namely, Mr. Lytton Bulwer, 
who had been very successful as an an- 
thor, and whose works he had always read 
with that delight which they could not fail 
to produce, That gentleman had not long 
ago published a work ‘ England and the 
English; "at 12. lls. 6d.,in three volumes. 
[ Mr. at 1/.] He 
was obliged for the correction, but it did not 
materially affect his argument. What had 
that work been purchased for by Mr. Te 
who was a most respectable Conservative 


of that period jo claim ire 


Bulwer: No,two volumes, 


a 
J 
4 
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gentleman, and had lately been a can- 
didate for the office of alderman of the 


Copyright. 


citv of London? There was no Gentle- 
man a better judge of the proper value 
which attached toa publication, and h 


had purchased Mr, Bulwer’s “ England 
and the English” for Is. a volume—the 
work for which Mr. Bulwer had so high 


a respect publish at Fe 


as to 


were facts that were calculated to thro 
light upon the merits of authors in tl 

own estimation, as compared with it 
esteem in which they were held by the 
publishers. Ife did not mean to say, that 
those authors were not deserving of high 
remuneration. He trusted they had re- 


would venture savy. 
Mr. 
ion. ds 


ceived it, and hi 
that so far from the prices of 
discouraging Mr. Bulwer, that h 
tleman would vet numer 


works as cle and deservi of 


bring forth 


as those which had gone before. T 

was another hon. Gentleman, who sat at 
the opposite side Ot the House and who 
had also gone under the hands of M: 


The talented author of ** Vivian 


Tege. 


Grey” and several other works, had suf 
fered from the depreciation of price. He 
trusted that no word he uttered wit 
reference to those talented Gentlemen 
would be taken as conveying any dis- 
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his memorandum stated. One of that 

ntleman’s last works had gone to Tegg 

too. It had been iblished by n at 

IZ, 6d,, and Mr. Tegg had purchased 

fur Sd, a volum He (Mr. Wakley) 

| iot know why the | | her had 

Vir. Hook but & whi ray 
nore—but such was the fact | 

( s list was Captain Marryat 

| | iso wone tft M i one 

1h had at 

s purchased by Mr. Teve 

| \ Th We facts 

{ i ite f t y hon 

Wh ad 1] ) 
S SO iS | ju 

i la larve stake in suc edings 

( ici WY th 

) t pri ple of Giving for t what 

tI y wert rthto him. The stock in books 

yf it gentleman was valued at 170, i 

Was another instance which sh uld 

last ; it was the case of a political 

writer. Every one knew the 1 spaper 

called The Examiner, the editor of which 


was aman of wit and talent, indeed of 
very distinguished abilities, and who had 
never debased himself, notwithstanding 
the severity of some of his political wri- 
| tin s, with attacks on private ¢ haracter. 


respect or any feeling other than that of, 
admiration for their abilities; but he in-| 


stanced those cases because, from the 
high character of those Gentlemen as! 


authors their names would convey greater 


weight. ‘ Vivian Grey” had 
been published at 1/, 11s. 6d., and it had 


been afterwards bought by Mr. Tegg for 


8d. per volume. Was it for the pury 

of selling them at a high price in sixty or 
even in thirty years, when perhaps | 
might be in his grave, that Mr. Teee 


bought them? No; that Gentleman w 


1) 
orie@mally 


sufficiently wary in his money calculations, | 


and it was with a hope of a dy sale 


he purchased them, tor he knew well, as 


a mercantile man, that money should have 


spe 


a quick return in order to insure profit. | 
He knew that so far from having a view 


to selling them ata remote period they 
would go on the butterman’s counter if 
they were not sold quickly. He 


He (Mr. Wakley) had occasionally been 
attacked by this man, and he felt bound 
to make this admission. The gentleman 
to whom he alluded, Mr. Fonblanque, had 


publish d a work with averye iptivating 


title, called Eneland under Seven Admi- 
nistrations. The two volumes of this 
work had not been published twelve 
months, and the price was 1 ts., and 
Mr. Tegg had bought a large quan 
ti of them at ls. a volume. Ther 

Was no sper il} tection for this work 
of Mr. Fonblanque in the present bill, 
bt it depreciation the’ market 


did not deter that ntleman from con- 
tinuine to writ The truth was, that 
th ) vas al I mockerv, an l was no 
protection whatever to an author. There 
were several other names on Mr. Teve’s 
list, but he would not detain the House 


would | 


now call their attention to another gentle- | 


man, who, although not in that House, 


was sufficiently well known to them all | 


by his literary character, 


the New Monthly Magazine, and he be- 


Hook, editor of 


lieved also of the John Bull—at least so} 


DY gong through them, but he trusted 
that hon. Gentlemen would pay this book- 
seller a visit, when, no doubt, they would 
obtain 
Vould 


world with their works ? 


much information on the subject. 
Gentlemen cease to favour 
Not so, they 


as before, de pending 


those 
the 
would publish On 
the 
2M 


upon popularity of their writings to 


: 
a 
; 
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procure a sale, Seeing on the whole that 

the bill rather appealed to their sympathy 

than to their reason, and bearing in mind 

that many of the authors who most 

idorned our language lived at a period 

when there was no copyright, and also 

that the statute of Anne had been found | 
amply sufficient for the protection of the 
interests of authors and literature, he felt 

bound to oppose this bill, and, above all, 

because, without protecting the interests 

of authors, it would mater ly in ire the} t 
interests of printers and publishers, as 
well as of other classes and of the com- | 
munity at large. He would ask, then, | 
whether they would enact such a law, 

inflicting so much injury, and without | 
deliberation, merely beeause it had beet | 
supported by an eloquent speech? No} 


reasonable grounds had been 


favour, no facts had been produced which 


stated in its | 
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engaged in an important discussion of the 
merits of the very valuable and important 
bill before them. He had instanced thecase 
of his own profession, when any new or im- 
portantdiscovery was made, Was everany- 
thing 
there did not exist 
remote-—analozy between the 
If a gentleman belonging to the medical 
le anv important discovery in 


Copyright. 


less in point than suchacase. Why, 
st—the most 
two cases, 


the shiohte 


profession mac 
fact of his having done so was 


it, the very 

the herald | to his fortune; his fame was 
immediately spread abroad—his eminence 
was establ the consequent 


tangible benefits fo iinwe d. Daily advan- 
tage arose tohim. But, he would ask, had 
this any analogy to the case of a man who 
sacrificed his life, and his talents, and all 


his exertions frequently to the aie 


of other generations ? In every other 
point the speech of the hon. Gentleman 
was totally incoherent, and he had cited 


. { 
would justify its enactment, and, there-| 
fore, before they adopted it, they should | 


take care that it was the result of inquiry, 


been made by literature, he would not 
injure literary men so much as to support 
this bill. He should, therefore, propose 
that it be committed that day 

Mr. Milnes said, that when the hon. 
Member for Finsbury stated his wish for 
a renewed consideration of that bill, he 
must have considered that there was a 
ereat dearth of business before the House. 
in his recollection he did not remember 
any subject which had been more fully 
and com pletely discussed than this had 
been on the last evening during which it 


was discussed. He never took part in 


a debate during which every bearing of 
a question was more fully gone into or 
completely entertained than that which 


he had the honour to join in the other 
In his opinion the speech of 
Member for Finsbury, though 
sufficiently amusing, was certainly not 
remarkable for anything like a sound 
argument against the bill. He had ad- 
duced some very spiteful and ingenious 
but he had also accompa- 
with very false analogies. 


evening. 
the hon. 


quotations, 
nied them 
He was 
the hon. Gentleman. 
deal of drastic humour, 
ereat treat to the House, 
he had no objection to hear 


was a good 


was 


There 
which a 
and as such 
it; further, 


his speech had no merit—it had an ap- 
pearance of being the speech more of a 
delegate from Mr. 


ot displeased at the speech of 


Tegg than of a legislator 


| should have said 


and seeing also what princely fortunes had | that a +h had any weight at all it was at 


six months. | 


that as an instance; indeed perhaps, he 
more correctly, that if 
his (Mr. Milnes’s) side. If it proved any- 
thing, it proved that works were to be had 
as cheaply now as they could be had at 
4 future period, even allowing that the 
bill had been passed ; and as che aply as 
the greatest lover of literature could wish. 
Did the hon. Member blame the book- 
sellers for giving so low a price to the 


authors whose names he had instanced ? 
Did he object to the 8d. or 10d. a volume 
which had been given for those works ? 
Was that the meaning of his having 
| brought them before the House? And if 
such had not been his motive for having 


introduced those cases, where was his mo- 
tive? Surely if literary of 
tablished merit, and by the best authors— 
cognised 


works es- 
men whose fame was generally r 
—if those works could be purchased by 
the booksellers for so small a sum it did 
not argue that the public were not now as 
generally supplied with literature as they 
could be under any new arrangement, A 
good system of copyright would, he had no 
hesitation in saying, far from raising 
unduly the price of literature, have rather 
a contrary effect. Look to Germany, a 
country which had_ benefitted by 
literature than any other nation in Europe, 
and she had achieved all those incalculable 


18) 


more 


advantages under the operation of a na- 
tional copyright bill, Here was an in- 
stance which at onca  nsweredall the 


objections of those opposed to the measure 
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which he had such pleasure in supporting. | 


In France at this moment the printers and 
publishers were seeking for a national 
copyright bill, to protect them from the 
mad competition which the present system 
produced. In America the case was 
similar ; there also the ve ry men hom the 
hon. Gentlemen assumed to advocate we 
calling for a copyright bill as a means ot 
protection for themselves. He believed 
that a just system would benefit the pub- 
lic generally and the authors in particular, 
by affording them a protection which a 
present they did not enjoy. It was sai 
the Legislature were called upon to act for 
the benefit of a few; 
good deal of truth in thi 

son in 500 should be benefited by it the 
remaining 499 would not be injured. And 
if those few persons had suflicient claims 
to protection, it might be granted rather to 
the general advantage as every Just system 
would always necessal ily be. t was rathe) 
singular that this bill received so much 
opposition from aa hon. Gentleman wh 


belonged to a party that were always ery- 


ingup the great advantages the peopk 
were daily receiving from the advanecemet 
of intellectual improvement. If this ad 


vancement were proved to be so great, was 


not the natural inference an appetite for 
good works which would act with suflicient 


power to the national advantage under a 


just copyright bill; and would they, the 


advocates of intellectual advancement and 
scientific improvement, deny to the ri 
generation the advantages that would 
necessarily arise from wotks published 
with a higher design than pleasing the 


passing taste of the day— works written 
without a regard to servile patronage, o1 


any of those unhealthy means of success 
which at present had too much weight 
Why should not authors have the same 
advantages that all other men had? WI 
he would ask, were the great names which 
adorn our literature deprived of that en- 
couragement and protection which ha 
been freely afforded to the Arkwrights anc 
the numerous similar names which were an 
honour to this country ? The hon, Mem- 
ber for Finsbury had said that this was not 
a party question. He was happy to think 
that all partics felt equally interested 
The Whig was as warm an advocate as 
the Tory. He would not occupy the time 
of the hon. House longer; it was a mea- 
sure which had been fully discussed, and 
would, he trusted, be soon passed intoa law. 


lV, 
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Mr. [Vol 
not have obtruded himself upon th Llous¢ 
if it did not appear to him 
of the hon. Member for Finsbury was 


totally a failure in its objections to the 


bil rhe hon. Gentleman had spoken as 
it W ¢ qu ed to iul rs an ex 

i 
ch e privilege in th relation to the 

] 
| 3s 55; aS Wel by th 
id iean d Gentieman wh 
ied that bill to enable authors to avail 
t elves of profit from the labours ot 
Ol rs [ it wi n thie fact No hy ne 
( ud e farther nus in 
i 
} 
OD t ot tl { } \ to | Ce iuthors, 
with regard to their mental | nan 
{u tv wit Cy y ol r Class in ft 
Was Only required to give t m that - 
te which was their just right [t was 
not a perpetual copyright system that was 
prop t Dili Mm Set 
) > fa Interes Lin \ ks, 
\ { seit \ to 
i l i i hon 
‘ 
Opt Sit Was ) 
I i 
SO | rgument ag nst Y the 
i 
auth I than tl W { ol 4 t i sked 
it} thel WOTRKS Wet ne, 
it requ i\ th n, 
i 

}as much their OWn as any property ld 

| be « ed to be, and wast is th 

of capital were the author's pro- 

| 
p \ Meritea at thei nds | 
for the protection ol tits 
tl id \ ) 

ielf now unprotects ol 

on. Member for Finsbury, witht ird 

|} too person tl five hund: 

} 

| the eflect of supporting the bill, fit were 

packnowilcdved that of literary so small 

|} a portion was successful it was quite cleat 

the present Svstem worked Dacily ior the 

| 

} author [t was neither supposed, not 

1 

feven asserted, that there was any inad¢ 

quacy of tal ost the catalozue ot 
;our fiterary characters; and yet it was 
| | 
admitted bv tl non. Memb r 
Dury, that sosmall a humober as on L five 
hundred were suceesstul In r 
advantages {to which thev were ) pe sed 


to beer titled by the Bill before the H] use 
Why, then, should those men, the class of 
the ey mmunity Ww th, perhaps, the largest 
claims, be deprived of a right in their own 
There had not been a soli- 
tary well-founded or solid reason brought 


produc tions 


: 
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forward by the hon. Member for Finsbury 
in favour of his view of the subject. No- 
thing could, however, be more injurious in 
its effects upon literature, and, as a neces- 
sary consequence, injurious to the public 
generally, than a system allowing a twenty- 
eight years’ copyright. The direct ten- 
dency of this would be to produce a 
supply of works calculated solely with a 
view solely to please the ephemeral taste ; 
thus depriving posterity of all the advan- 
tages which would arise from works cal- 
culated to last a longer period. If they 
did not afford protection to durable works, 
and such as were not written alone with a 
view to present taste, it was idle to suppose 
that authors would produce them. ‘The 
roduced by the 


supply would only be | 
demand, and no work of a lasting nature 
could be looked for, at least with few ex- 
ceptions. The hon. Member had said, that 
an author, if he did not receive promise of 
sufficient remuneration, might deprive the 
public of his work, and act the part of the 
dog in the manger. Nothing could show 
more clearly the want of sufficient grounds 
of « bjection to the bill than such an argue 


ment. If an author had acted as had been 


i 
supposed —if he had refus¢ d to publish bis | 


work without receiving the remuneration 
he thought it deserving of, who had a 
right to deprive him of full control over 
his own production? Why call on him to 
Where did 


\\ aS 


publish it against his will ? 
the right of the public commence ? 
it when the work was published, or while 
it was in manuscript? This right of re- 
fusal to publish without proper remunera- 
tion was clearly an author’s privilege, and 
could not be too well protected. Lvery 
case quoted bore in favour of the bill. 
The case of Dr, Southey was a strong in- 
stance where the present law of copyright 
was insufficient to ensure him a proper 
remuneration for his works; totally insuth- 
cient with regard to the duration of his 
copyright. It was one of those cases 
which exactly went to prove what the 
advocates of the bill contended for—the 
great inefficiency of the present unjust 
system, Upon the last evening when this 
bill was before the House, it had been 
stated by the hon. Member for Bridport, 
that authors were stimulated by sentiment, 
or love of fame, or some such motive, and 
that such motives were in their idea suffi- 
cient reward. It was well known that 
authors, generally speaking, were actuated 
by very different feelings. ‘The hon, Mem- 
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ber for Bridport, when he paid that hol 
low and empty compliment to authors, 
must have been aware that as a class they 
depended for their subsistence upon then 
works, ‘The greatest authors who ever 
wrote depended upon their writings for 
their daily bread. This fact was undoubted 
—it was not for fame—it was not for 
plaudits that those works were produced 
which did honour to this country, and 
from which the public had derived such 
inestimable benefits, daily subsistence 
being the stimulating principle in most 
cases of that description. The assertion 
that public competition was the best cri- 
terion of merit in an author, and would 
secure him a price for his works in case 
they were worthy of purchase, was a most 
futile one. As he said before, it was true 
public competition might, to a certain 
extent, ensure a sale to light or volatile 
works; but this very fact would have the 
direct tendency of inflicting a grievous 
injury upon the literature of the country 
by producing a supply of such works as 
would accord with the prevailing taste of 
the day. Were they then to protect that 
description of writing, and give no protec- 
tion to that of a more durable kind, often, 
it be remarked, most calculated to 
confer a lasting benefit upon the nation ? 
Authors did not claim any exclusive pri- 
vileze over the community: they did not 
demand a right to tax the public. They 
demanded the same rights that protected 
the labours of every other class in the 
community. It was said, that this bill 
would injure the rights of publishers, 
printers, and others. As well might brick- 
layers object to the rights of property, 
because such a right had a tendency to 
prevent building houses. ‘There was no 
right in any class to object to the measure 
proposed. It was brought forward for the 
purpose of protecting the rights of a re- 
spectable and deserving class, and the 
public would be equally benefitted. He, 
therefore, trusted, for the public good, 
that the unprecedented opposition which 
this bill had received would be found to- 
tally unsuccessful. 

Mr. Warburton said, that he should en- 
deavour to have every clause in the bill 
fully and fairly debated in the Committee, 
in order that the operation of every clause 
might be fully understood by the public, 
with a view, if possible, of defeating the 
measure before it reached a further stage. 
He was satisfied the bill was founded on 


4 
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the most fallacious principles. ‘The main | 
defect was, that it consulted the protection | 


of the individual author, and not of the 
species. But the real question was, wh 


ther the present law was expedient or not. 


The principle of the statute of Anne, as 


well as that of the statute of George th 
which altered it, was to give what might 
be a fair remuneration to authors, and to 
effect a reasonable compromise between 
them and the public. Did this bill, he 


asked, give a sutfticient compensation to au- 


thors, and hold ont ace juate 
write ; and more, did it give the reve! 
of the copyright to the public at such an 
early period as to give them the full beneti 


of the works that might be published ? 


And what had been the eflect of the exist- | 


Inge laws, for that Was the true questl 


put with a view of ascertaining what wet 


the benefits of the present state of copy- 


right law Would anv on question th 


prosperity of the ex! no ite ol 
selling trade? In short, he was 


to know what the author of the measu 
propos das an inducement t author 
write works req 

Did any man pretend to say, that, aft 
the passing of this measure, authors w 
likely to receive a greater sum for 


extended copyright t 


their works at present? Ithad not been even 


attempted to be shown by the hon. 
learned Gentleman that such would be 
result. Again 


it had en sugeested, that 


they ought to put authors under a kind of | 


entail, in regard to their property in then 


works, yet neither by the measure Ol 


last, nor by that of th present Session, 
was it attempted to carry the sugvestion 
into ct, or to esta a perpetual 


entail, by which an author should be p: 
vented from disposing of his works, away 
from his own family. ‘There was anot 

l 


view of the subject, which he thou 
deserving of the attention of the Hou 


With the single exc ption of works ol 
imagination, the compositions of ul 
authors underwent that progression 


which works of science might be said to 


undergo. If, therefore, an extension wet 


given, to the copyright of authors of any 
denomination whatever, the public would 
be deprived pro tanto of the advantages, | wh 


which under the present system they 


might reasonably expect to enjoy from 
the progress of improvement, and the 


advance of knowledge and skill. ‘The 
effect of the bill, on the fairest calcula- 
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Mr. Struté was opposed to the motion 
of the learned Sergeant. It had been 
stated, that in a m this kind the 
advantage of the public ought to be held 
in view, and oe in giving this monopoly 
they ought to bound bya considera- 
the adv: which the 


‘asure of 


tion of 
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im - 
and yet if 


might bestow a number of the most 
portant corrections on a work, 
his copyright expired at the same time, 
might be debarred of all advantage 
from them by an unscrupulous publisher 
giving an early edition, without the 


cor- 
ections, in a cheap form to the public. 


] 
ne 


might be likely to obtain. Now, to this | A bad author could derive no benefit from 
he fully agreed. Their sole object ought | the bill, though he would derive no injury 
to be this, and to this the measure ought | either; while a good author, whom it was 
strictly to be limited. In the course of | the duty of the country to encourage, 
the debate he had heard the abstract | would receive by its means the protection 
richt of an author to his works affirmed ; | he merited. As far as regarded the main 
that he was entitled to keep the public | question, he telt bound to say for himself 
from the full benefit “i = it, which he put | that he should his own person desire 
forth in the first instance for his private | nothing more for the literature of England 
pecuniary lvantage. yey he thought | than to see it defended by the hon, and 


that from the moment an author put his 
thoughts upon paper, and delivered them 
to the world, his property therein utterly 
ceased, An analogy further been 
attempted to be established between the 


property of an author in his works and 
property in lands; but this appeared to 
him an analogy of the very vaguest kind, 
and neither on that or on any other 
erounds were they justified in extending 
the term of copyright to such an extent 


as would be injurious to the public. The 
of Cian had been cited as an 


Case 

where literature was hichiv 

Instance where ltiterature was highiy suc- 
4 = 

cessful, and where there existed a_ perpe- 

tuity in copvricht with a view to prove that 

a perpetuity in cop ht was advantageous 

. 

to literatu: He was, however, of opinion | 

> 

that the case of Germany would lead to | 

thie OPpo ite conclusion, for throughout 


most of the states pirating was cai 


learned Member for Reading and attacked 
by the hon. Member for Finsbury. 

Mr. Sergeant Talfourd said, if he had 
idvaneed arcuments in favour of the 
measure on a former oc he regretted 
found few to 


no 
casion, 
it so much the less as he 
answer now. He could find nothing in 
what had been urged by the hon. Member 

l'insbury which did not go to support, 
rather than impugn the bill before the 
aI use; for when he heard from that hon. 
Member that Milton only got 102. for the 
copyri ce of his * Paradise Lost,” while 
Mr. lege, the leader of the present oppo- 
to the measu a stock worth 
170,000/, derived chiefly the repub- 


iol 


re, had 


sition 


j lication of works of merit, the copyrig “ht of 
|which hat expired, he could not help 
| 
{thinking that the deduction and argument 


had heard with 
the arguments of 


}were in his favour. He 


pi titi n of 


so extensively, and with such facility, (1 itor-general that night. If they 
that in P mnt of { fact autho | sessed no , were correct then there was no long rany 
copyright at all, | such words as gratitude and justice in our 

Sir R. HW. Inglis said, that the argu- | vocabulary, and the best feelings of human 
ments of the hon. Member were quite | nature were sacrificed to the heirs and 
inconsistent with his conclusions. The | successors of Mr. Tege, or reduced to the 
hon. Member for Finsbury had endea- | cold, dead level of the utilitarian philo- 
youred to render the question a party | sophy. The House was legislating now 
question; but a glance at the former di- | for the species, and not for the individual, 
vision on the bill would put an end to {as had been asserted in the course of that 
that attempt, and prove that it was alto- | debate; for was it not legislating for the 
oe ther the contrary. It seemed to be the | S] cies to legislate for those who informed 
opinion of the hon. Member for Derby, | them—their teachers? If they could have 


that the whole business of the world was 


to get as much from authors as possible— 


to treat them as horses—work them to | 
the last, and then cast them oti. The 
great practical evil of the present law was | t 
~~ effectual bar it placed against ln- 


provement and emendation by authors in 


esent | 


ie own works. An author at 


the inglorious Milton” 


| what honours, what rewards, would they 
| have thought too mighty to be conferred 
jon him in his own era? And now, when 


had conferred immor- 
tality on the e son of genius, would they 
strip him of his just remuneration? The 
hon. ction for Finsbury had said “ Let 


he fulness of time 


4 
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those who write for posterity be rewarded | Patten, . 
but 


by posterity ;” 


Ilow much more co 


Salmon Fisheries 


1S 


the hon. Membe: 


istent and equitabl 


it would be, instead of tardily appropri- 
ating a public grant of money, simply to 


allow the fitting reward to find its w 


the fair mercantile channels through which 
authors and their heirs would certainly re- 
ceive it if the Legislature permitted them. 


His opponents asserted that they 
PI 


thised with what was 


lasting in the 


Ile entreated th 


thereby establish also their symp 
the cause of justice and of it 


The 
motion: 
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( Imers, I’ Philips, M. 
n. J. 4 Pryme, G. 
yun, J. E.R 
i D ell, W IR Is, R. 
i |) Sir J. I 
1B Nolfe, Sir R. M 
y, Colonel 
Visco } t, Lord G. 
\ 
| } 
Wed ion. Sir | 
Ta ‘Tei , Lord 
Hawkins, J. H. Phe ey, I. 
W.G 
Pat Vil 
ii \ \\ 
men W. B. Wa R, 
Llun WI 
| Vil \W. 
| J Williams, W. A 
J VIS, 
1 J ER 
Nel I’. \\ 
Wal | \\ Ll, 
The Bill committed forma, and 
ou resumed 
,ALMON Fisneries Co- 
j lonel Conolly moved the second reading 
Salmon Fisherics (Ireland) Bill, in 
which it was advisable to ad pt some 
| modification, and hoped it would be al- 
wed to go toa Sclect Committee when 
mieht be effected. 
Mi W.S. O'B) Len Oppose d th mea- 
sure, which he conceived to be highly re- 
| strictive to the liberty of the subject. He 


| Shaw, rt. hon. F. 3 
| Sinclair, S 
t Slaney, R. A. : 
Tancred, H. W. 
Pringle, A. Vigors, N. A. R 
Rice, rt. hon. 
= 
the AYEs. i 
Grimston, Viscount 
Halford, H. q 
HWandley, 
Harland, W. C. 
Hi ithe te, Sir W. 
Ileathcote, G. J 
Ilector, C. J 
Lefevre, C. 
Lockhart, A. M. a 
Mackenzie, T. 
M nzie, W. 
Macleod, R. 
M s, D. 
Murray, 
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thought the second clause was 


larly objectionable, which we 
mavistrates to 
and punish parties 
or pay a fine of 20/, He ’ 
Amendment that the bill 
time that dav six months. 
Mr. W. Roche supported the Amend- 
ment, as he d d the operation of the 


nt to compel 
causes 
before them 
moved as an 


summarily decide 


brought 


be read a second 


ceeme 


bill would be to render the use of salmon 
still less accessible to the poor and 
middling classes, and to increase the vexa- 
tious restrictions apparent in the old law. 


Mr. that the 
peared to him most absurdly 
It enacted that no 
salmon in the sea or 
land, or within a mile of their 
and then follows an exce| 
those who have fisheries 
these rivers! Now 
the finest 
so that the « 
to prevent thei 
ought to be SER 
ever, useless to trouble a C 
with this bill wl 
doned the principal « 


Warburton bill ap- 


onstructed, 


said, 


Cc 
sl eatch 


lre- 
mouths; 


person should 


in the rivers of 


established within 
it was well known that 
salmon were cauzht in the sea; 
the bili would just be 
being caucht where they 


He thought it, how- 


tlect of 


quite 


Viscount Morpeth said, that if he had 
any hope of any benefit being effected by 
bringing the bill into a Select Committee 
he should not oppose it; but, after the 
gallant Colonel had consented to give up 
the principal clause, he did not think 
there was sufficient substance in the re- 


mainder to make it worth thei 
appoint a Committee. 
Bill withdraw 


SALMON Fisueries ) 
W. F. Campbell moved the second readin 
of the Salmon Fisheries (Scotland) Bil 
and said, that he had sat on three C 
mittees on this sub} ct, al 


of the justice of the Bill. He was open 
to any suggestions that might be 1 ‘in 
Committee. 

Mr. Brotherton said, as this was an 


opposed bill, he should mov 
journment of the He 
late to go on with it. 

The House divided on the 
adjournment: Ayes 37; Noes 41: 
jority 4. 


use, as it 


Ma- 


List of the AYE 


Bentlick, Lord G. 
Sir J. Y. 
Codiuston, C, W. 


Colquhoun, J. C. 
Conolly, Ke 
Curry, W, 


ition in favour of 


id was convinced | 


question of 
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particu | Darby, G. 


Dennistoun, J 
Evans, W. 
Fox, G. L. 
Graskell, Jas. Milnes 
Gordon, | 
Grimsditch, ‘T. 
Ilandley, H. 

Ha iwkes, + 

I: ivter W. 

pburt, T. B. 
Iiume, J. 

Jarvis... 

M. 
Lyneh, A. 


List of th 


Abercromby,hn. G. R. 


A H. A. 
Alston, R. 
t,bon. H 
Archbold, R 

Ball, N. 
Bannerman, A 
Barrington, Viscou 
Blair, 

( ill 1) 
Campbell, W. | 
Cantal | Vis 
Craig, G 

1) obar 
iustcourt, | 

Etwall, R 
ferguson il R. \ 
Gibson, 

Gillon, W. D. 


Scornanp).| Mr. | 


St cond 


Jue 


List of th 


Aber¢ romby,hn. G, 
Agli 
Arbutl hon. Ll, 


Archbold, 


Ball, N 

Bannerman, A. 
Barrington, Viscount 
Blair, J. 
Brotherton, J. 
Buller, Sir J. Y. 
Gallaghan, D. 
( le rk, Sir G. 
Codrington, C. 
Craig, W. G. 
W. 
Darby, G. 
Dunbar, 


Etwall, R. 


CN oldand ). 


iim divided on thie 
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Maule, hon. 
Morris, D. 
O'Connell, M. 
Powe rscourt, Vise 
Prothe oe, FE. 
Richards, R 
Rundle, J. 
Sinclair, Sir G. 

th Cy, ¥ 

\ 
Williams, W. 
TELLERS, 

Brothert mM, J. 
Chalmers, 

NOES. 
Hillsborough, Earl of 
Hinde, J. HH. 
Ilughes, W. B 
J KSOD, Serveant 
Jephson, C. D. O 


M ickenzie, W A F. 
Mordaunt, Sir J. 
Morpeth, Viscount 

Patt W. 
Pechell, Captain 
Perceval, Colonel 
Pringle, A. 

> 


S, Ww. 
Greene, IT. 


ques- 
‘ 


read a second 


Majority for th 
AY 

FoxiiG. 

iskell, is. Miulne 

Gibson, 

Gillon, W. 

Gordon, R. 

Gordon, hon. Captain 


Grimsditch, T. 
Hlawkes, T. 
Hepburn, Sir T 
Ilinde, H. 
Ilughes, W. B. 
Jephson, C. D, O. 
Kinnaird, hon. A, [, 
Lockhart, A. M. 
Lynch, A. H. 
Mackenzie, W. F. 
Morpe th, Viscount 
Nichol, J. 


Macleod, Rh. 
Kinnard, hon. A. F. 
Lefevre,C. S. 
imutice 
if } 
avbane- 
Rushbrooke, Colonel 
Falbot, J. H. 
5 Williams, W, A. 
Tiers, 
Gordon, hon, Captain 

Wiille CO } 1] > 
Hale, R. B. 
The House agi 
tion that the bllbe 
| 7 

| 
ad- 
s too 

‘ 
ail 
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O’Conneli, M. Pringle, A 
Patten. J. W. Protheroe, 
Pease, J. Rushbroc Col 
Pechell, Captain 
Perceval, Colonel Campbell, W. 1 
Powerscourt, Viscount Iloimes, W. 
List of the Nor 
Bentinck. Lord G. Rundle, J 
Cantelupe, Viscount Sinclair, Sir G 
Dennistoun, J. Vigors, N. A. 
Hale, R. B. Wakley, 1 
Mackenzie, T Warburt | 
Macleod, R. 
Maule, hon. F. 
Mordaunt, Sir J Wallace, R 
Richards, Chalmers, I’ 
HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Thursda May 10, 18 
MINUTES, Bill, Read a first time :—S I ( 
ventions (Hlanse Town and N 
Petitions presented. By the | of DeKRy t 
places in Lancashire, by the Ma 
number of petit f 
and by Lord'RASHLEIGH, \ I 
immediate abolition of > \} t By [ 
HowpbDkEN, from 1} 
alterations in the Poor-law Ame \ By 1 
ASHBURTON, several, { Holbeach, I 
other pl ices, for a reduct po 
\ t Lorton, f I 
Irelan 1 he Earl of Ca N 
Donegal, from the High Sl} Y and Gr J 
county of Armagh, and from the county | 
Marquess of CLANRICARDE, ft I 
managers of several chari 
the Earl of BELMorE, f ( 
and by the Marquess of D N 
Antrim, Down, and Arn h, tl l 
(Ireland) Bill; and by the Marquess of I 
from the inhabitants of Athlone, a t 
of the Bill, but praying for P. Ry t D 
RicHMOND, from Swanage (Dorsetshire), for a1 
of pustage—By the Earl of Minro, f 
electors of Jedburgh, complaining of the Cor 
Poor-Laws 1N YORKSHIRE. | Pine 


Earl of Hare wood, according to notice 
rose to present a petition from Otley, an 
other townships in Yorkshire, against 

repeal of Gilbert’s Act, under which th 
Carlton union is governed. ‘The nobk 


Earl stated, that he particularly wished t 


guard their Lordships from confounding 
the present petitioners with the class of 


persons who were opposing the working ¢ 


the new Poor-laws throughout the coun- 


try. They, however, had objected to th 
introduction of the new system into then 


districts, because it had been allowed by 
the Poor-law Commissioners themselves | 
on their visit there, that there was no 
ground whatever of complaint in_ thei 
management of the poor; and in what 
they had done in opposing the introduc- 


1 t! il \ ( id 
not \ 


| 
l Cian, it 
] Chev 
if Mmict 
] 
term GeVia- 
} t} 
i t= 
system wl 
( ( Ork 
istered On 
to tal 
i 
} il ol 
thyy ] 
I lil 
1 
nvil (i 
} 
i 
\\ t 
CSL 
Line 
i 
if 
iL 
ra IOn, 
| ry 
} 
| 
VCd 
i i ial ills 
Saipst 
Ss as Ul 
har 
OL tles Wi 
Bis san 
1 ta h t 
oO | Sitl i 
ouid ve found that 
e 
y tuney ce i with 
] 
iV VD COrpora ed 
it ! hs, ihere were 


of Armly and Wortly, fo 


-h were both situated within 
eds, thereby preventing 


ioners from torming that 


¢ Inpact unIoONn, 
at upon inquiry it would 
very great abuses had crept 


aces in which jobs to the 
] 
d been carried on. The 


emed to speak of the worke 


worst and principal feature 


r 103 
Jtion of the 
riven an 
Opt ns | 
untitled to have a voice. He thoucht the : 
1a OF tal by add ) 
ret twenty or tl | lcs r town 
system, if persisted t bri t! s. 
’ 
n suc 
mir 
fro! 
‘ 
£'2tz 
cess for tl 
the trouble of 
‘ tit 
( it 
an 
i a 
in t part 
wi ic 

Vv we 

‘ | 
} 
ii 
or ft 
ip St * 
adoubtiess a 
} 
y and 
time, the 
= 
trou 10 
these townsh 
| 
{ith hawa 
p to | 
4 ic 

il 
instance, Will 

{ } 
; grea DVOTOULL 
He feared 
be found, that 

nto some Or ti 
rreatest exten E 
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of the new Poor-law, in which, however, 
he (Earl Fitzwilliam) thought the noble 
Earl looked upon the matter in a wrong 
light. The workhouse was doubtless an 
important implement in the hands of the 
Commissioners—a test to try whether a 
party was worthy of reliefor not; but it 
was not correct to look upon it as the 
only means of the administration of relief, 
The great principle of the new | sig sa 
was the substituting of the 
guardians for the magistrates at petty 
sessions, an obvious advantage, as_ in 
many cases, the latter could bi 
to have no local knowledge of the matters 
brought before them. 

The Earl of Radnor said, that although 
he had no local knowledge of the matter 
of the present petition, he could not resist 
saying a few words to their Lordships on 
the subject of it. It had been a statement 
very commonly advanced, 
of the old Poor-law were not to be met 
with in the northern districts of England, 
and, therefore, that the appearance of the 
Poor-law Commissioners in thos¢ di stricts 
was little less than an uncalled for intru- 
sion, Now, all this was quite a mistake. 
With respect to the unions under Gilbert's 
Act, the real fact was, that in those very 
unions, the provisions of Gilbert’s Act had 
not been adhered to. There was one 
clause for instance, the 32nd, which had 
been constantly neglected, and sale 
indeed, he woul id de fy any board of guar- 
dians tos satisfactorily obey, for this ¢ = 
required of them, that th y should sup- 
port the poor who were in want, set them 
to work, take the receipt, and make up 
the balance of what mig htt be required for 
their support ; and so forth. In another 
point, also, many of those unions were in- 
consistent with the measure under which 
they were established. The act limited 
them to ten miles in extent; whereas he 
could show by the map, that 
those unions extended to twelve and 
fourteen miles. So far from wishing for 
the continuance of those Gilbert unions, 
he wished a bill could be introduced to 
put an end to them. 

The Earl of Z/arewood said, that what 
the noble Earl called abuse, he did not 
consider as such. He did not consider it 
an abuse of the law to give temporary out- 
door relief in cases of temporary distress, 

The Earl of Malmesbury was surprised 
to hear, that there were as great abuses in 
the north as in the south. He was not one 


SUpPpoOse d 


board of 


many of 
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that the abuses | 
that in union A there would be one 
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of those who wished to repeal the present 
law, but he thought, that certain altera- 
tions were desirable. He thought, in the 
first place, that the local powers, the 
guardians, ought to have a larger discre- 
tionary power, and the Commissioners 
less. One of the great principles of the 
constit ution was, that those who raised 
the taxes, should have the power of apply- 
ing them to the object for which they 
were raised. He must also say, that 
there ought to be a uniformity of action 
under the law, and that a ditherent rule 
ought not to be applied to the manufac- 
turing classes of Yorkshire, and the agri- 
cultural labourers of Hampshire. i 
The Duke of Richmond said, that the 
noble Earl was anxious for uniformity, 
but surely the giving a discretionary 
power to the boards of : guardians, was not 
the way to obtain that uniformity. ‘The 
result of giving such a power, would be, 


laws, and in union B, a different set. Such 
a power would also, he thought, give rise 
to great suspicion on the part of the la- 
bourers, on the score of favouritism, 
and would, in the eis lead to uni- 
vi il dissatisfaction 

rhe petition laid on the table. 
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Thursday, 


Petitions presented. By Sir E, from 
var places in England 1 Ireland, by Sir Ropers 
PEEL, from Tynemouth, by Mr. AGLIonBy, from a place 
in Cumberlai y Mr. DENNISTOUN, two, from the city 
of Glasgo O'CONNELL, from Dublin, and by 
other MEMBERS, from various places, for the immediate 


lition of Negro Slavery.—By Sir J, Y. BULLER, from 
by Sir Ropert Pert, from York, by 


by Colonel SiprHorRr, 


. RentTinex, from Lyme, 


from Lincoln, and by Mr. F. KeLiy, from Ipswich, that 
Chureh property might be devoted to ecclesiastical 
purposes.—By General O'NeEiL, from the county of 
Antrim, by Mr. Sergeant Jackson, several, from the 


diocese of Ross, and by Mr. E, TENNENT, from the 


county of Antrim, against the system of National Eduea- 


tion.—By Mr. Ormsby Gore, from land-owners and 
others connected with the principality of Wales, com- 
plaining of great exactions and hardships.—By Mr. 


JameEs Grattan, from the county of Wicklow, for the 
immediate Abolition of Tithes.—By Sir E, KNATCHBULL, 
from Canterbury Union, that poor-rates should be paid 
by the landholders.—By Viscount SANDON, from Lich- 
field, to make provision for the m 
clergy of Upper Canada; and from the pawnbrokers of 
Liverpool, against the National Pledge Association.—By 
Mr. P. THomson, from Cambridge University, in favour 
of the International Copyright Act.—By Sir R. PEEL, 
from Calne, for the reduction of postage.—By Viscount 
MAIpDsTONE, froma Protestant Association, against the 
grant to Maynooth.—And by Sir G. STRICKLAND, from 


aintenanee of the 


York, against endowments for the Scotch Church. 


ConTROVERTED Exections.] Sir 


set of 


Li 
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Peel rose for the purpose of fulfilling an| tions to a judge who should not be inde- 


assurance he had given to the House some} pen 


weeks before, to move for leave to bring ina 
bill to amend the existing jurisdiction otf 
Parliament inrespect to Controverted Elec 
tions. Ele begged to be understood, a 
not procecding upon the present occasion 


| 


on the assumption that the House had re- | 


solved to maintain within its own power the 
right of trying election petitions, but rather 


on the assumption that complaints having 
been made of the present system as being 


defective and inadequ ite to the attainment 
of justice, it had determined to listen t 


and consider any proposal which should 
be made having for its object the perfect- 
ing of that existing system, by the re 

moval of its alleged defects. He thought 
the general wish would be, that every ex- 
periing nt to ps rfect the present system 
should be tried and proved unsatisfactory 
before they consented to part with 
power which for centuries past the 
enjoyed—that of deciding who were t 

be the Members of that Ilouse. He must 
confess, that in approaching this subject, 
which he did with much diffidence, he 
was, for gencral reasons, very adverse 


to any such change as that suggested, 
without its absolute necessity being first 
fully and entirely established. In the 
first place he thought such a course ob- 
jectionable on the general ground, that 
it was inexpedient to alter what for many 
years bad been the law, and in the next 
place he felt the difficulty of devising any 
tribunal to replace the existing « ' 
acting without the control of that House, 
was likely to be a satisfactory substitute 
for it. We confessed he could not divine 
the nature of the new tribunal. Should 
it be a single judg without the 


ne, hic h, 


de cidit 


intervention of a jury, or should it be a 
judgve acting in concert with a jury? 
Should the tribunal be independent of 


that House or not? In his opinion, to 
make a judge independent, and to give 
him a summary jurisdiction in cases of 
elections, without any power of appeal, 


+ 


would be to constitute another « tate 


within the country to exercise powers of 


the utmost importance. It would b: 
giving to a single individual a most enor- 
mous degree of power, and one which in 
all probability would be attended with 
highly injurious consequences. Ue was 
now supposing the case of an independ 


ent judge ; but supposing it was decided 
to give the trial of Controverted Elec- 


lent, on whom or on what body 
should he be made dependent? If he 


were to be made dependent on the judg- 
ment of the House of Commons, there 


ula il] t} obiect is which now 
ipplied to existing Committees. It 
ndeed manifest, th { t \iembers 
of tl Ifouse of Commons were to be 
declared i mpetent to act as a jury for 
the triaa of election petitions, they must 
b ql much to discharge. the 
fut f appeal from the de- 
1} led But, t supposing 
tlie \ { { l ! of a yjyury, 
how would t alter tl se? I] could 
they «€ pt t jury from that very po- 
| il i fluen Ly ty Vi vhich they 
il] 2. i ren d \len b oO: ft House 
of Commons incompetent to decide in 
election pet n cases? Would sum- 
ig the jury from another and distan 

pait of the kingdom from that in which 


the clection disputes arose meet the difli- 


culty? That might be a very good plan 


to obviat t influence of local preju- 
dices, but not the influence of strong 
party feeling. Suppose they were to 


bring a jury from Devonshire to try a 
Controverted Election in Kent, was it 
not just as likely that they would be as 
imbued with political and party bias as 


the tribunals which were now complained 

? Ile confessed he should feel the 
YI test ol tion to see the House of 
Commons declaring itself disqualified 
from exercising that power which every 
other popular assembly in every free state 
in the world, following their example, did 
exercise, and exercised without complaint. 


wer was not In itse lf free 


from objecti n; but for that [louse to 


pat th power on the simple allegation 
of unfitness, from either incapacity or the 
want of impartiality or integrity to dis- 
charge the ordinary duties of a tribunal, 


tended so materially to diminish their 


ice, that in their case it we uld 


be doubly ctionable, unless on a clear 
case of neressity being established, to 


privileges. 
He did not mean to Say, that if it were 
proved justice could not be done short of 
such a measure, he should object to it; 
but until eonvineed that such was the 
fact, until convineed that while the power 
of trying controverte d elections remained 
with the House, it was impossible that the 
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ends of justice could be accomplished, he | verted elections previous to that time; 


maintained it was their bounden duty to 
stand by their privileges, and while taking 
every means to establish a proper tribunal 
within their own control, to declare their 
determination to hold 
control in the same manner that for years 
past they had exercised it. The power 
of the House of Commons, like most 
others, was founded on popular opinion, 
and if they were to present themselves to 
the public with a declaration that they 
had become unfitted for i 
the power which for years past had been 
exercised by Parliament, it was obvious that 
public opinion must, more or less, abandon 


them, and with it take no small portion of 


the influence they at present enjoyed 
through its means. 
by the hon. and lean for 
Dublin, and others who had adopted his 
views, that the complaint of the public 
being levelled generally against tribunals 
arliament, it 
tribunal 
same materials as 
the present, although under a_ dif- 
ferent system, could be satisfactory, 
But he was not prepared, even founding 
this conclusion upon general reasons, to 
admit that was a necessary conclusion, 
He could believe, that the same materials 
might be combined under a different form 
and in a different manner, so as to produce 
very different results. He could conceive 
some men who had once been partisans in 
particular questions, afterwards becoming 
impartial judges, if they were removed 
from that influence, which had biassed 
them. He could come to this conclusion 
from general reasoning, but, happily, he 
was not driven to general reasoning to 
refute the hon. and learned Member’s 
argument, for the high and important au- 
thority of actual evidence, could be 
brought to the very conclusions 
which general reasoning so strongly sanc- 


consisting of Members of | 
was not probable that any 
composed of the 


prove 

tioned. There had been instances where 
complaints had not been found against the 
tribunal, but against the system under 


which justice was administered, and which | 


co:;mplaints were afterwards removed when 


the same parties were chosen as judges | 


under a different system. Let them look 
to the conduct of the House of Commons 


on the subject of election petitions pre- 
vious to the passing of the Grenville Act. 
Nothing could have been more unjustifiable 
than i 


their decisions in cases of contro- 


and maintain that | 


the exercise of 


| themselves! 


'they frequently decided without hearing 


the evidence, and frequently on private 
evidence which had been canvassed out- 
side the House; and frequently, and 
most notoriously, from party feelings and 
opinions. A change had been made in 
the constitution of the tribunal, but the 
materials remained the same. Members 
of Parliament were still called to decide 
on election petitions, but in a different 
form, and all complaints immediately 
ceased. For several years after the House 
had formed a different tribunal, complete 
satisfaction wasgiven. But first, perhaps, 
the House would permit him to read the 
character given by the author of this act 
himself—he meant Mr. Grenville—of the 
administration of justice on these ques- 
tions previous to the passing of that mea- 
sure. When Mr. Grenville’s Act was 
passed, in the year 1770, that gentleman 
thus stated the objections which existed 
to the administration of justice on contro- 
verted elections by the House of Com- 
mons as a body :— 

Tlow often, for Sir, while the 
merits of a contested election have been trying 
within these have the benches been 
almost empty during the whole examination ; 
but the moment the question approached how 
have you seen the Members crowd eagerly to 
their seats, and then confidently pronounce 
upon a subject on which they have not heard 
a syllable, but in private from the parties 
This is not all, Sir ; we have fre- 
quently seen trials of strength upon some pre- 
vious question between the friends of the sit- 
ting Member and the friends of the peti- 


tioner.”’ 


instance, 


walls, 


At that time they had found the evils 
of a previous trial of strength and of party 
power before the cause to be determined 
really came on. 

“ And we have also frequently,” Mr. Grens 
ville added “ I blush while I declare 
justice sacrificed 
exalted on the shoulders of a giddy majority 
into the sacred chair of legislation. This is 
a grievance of an alarming magnitude, and | 
ofier a means of redress on a 


it, seen 
to numbers, and oppression 


propose to 


future day to the consideration ofthis House.”’ 


Nothing could be more marked than 
the complaint thus made against the de- 
cisions of the House of Commons previ- 
ously to the Grenville Act, and in the dis- 
which followed Mr. Grenville’s 
of the measure. Language 
applied in 
The 


cussions 
introduction 


equally strong was lavishly 
condemnation of the then tribunals 


i 
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House of Commons adopted Mr. Gren- 
ville’s proposition, in the first instance 
an experiment; but after the la 
about four years so satisfactorily 

worked, that it was proposed to adopt it 


as a permanent measure. Lord North 
and Mr. Fox opposed the proposition, but 
on a division the motion for rendering it a 
permanent measure was carried by a 
large majority, one of its principle sup- 


porters being Mr. ‘Dunning, no mean 
authority at that period on mat 
nected with the law of Parliament. D 


1 


as 


$May 10} 


Johnson, too, who had spokcn Ol t} 
Grenville Act, said that— 

“The claim of a canditate and the rig 
electors are said scarcely to have been, 
in appearance, referred to cons¢ : | 
have been decided by party, by p ' 
prejudice, or by frolic. Thas the: on \ 
insulted with a mock election, and 1 P 
ment was filled with spurious repres 
one of the most important claims, that of a 
right to sit in the supreme council of the king- | 
dom, was debated in jest, and no man could 
be confident of success from the ju f hi 
cause. A disputed election is now tried witl 
the same scrupulousness and lemnity iny 
other title.’’ 

But Dr. Johnson wrote this only about 


four or five years after the experiment had 
been made. Let the House, however, 
descend a little lower, and see 
been th 


what had 


success of the Bill at the em 
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s human 
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| h \ ( ie of Mr. Fox, who 
the G ville Act to 
i \ rs aiter it had 
| M not 
| twenty, Well, it might be 
een 
} 7 
Varas i O} Mr 
1 } 
rox when | tical feeine ran the hichest, 
+ 
t | hould tried by an impartial 
tribunal 1 1 committee, But, 
eceit t s, and 
W i A Ine 
h Si materials 
that had takei ransacting private 
; business in that Hox wl materials 
} had remained in By t recom 
it I ( he SI cer a reat volu- 
tioh had bDeen etiectecd tin the system of 


which had 
\ and was 
til recently these 


ills 


of nplaint Un 
a period of twenty years: and in the first | Committees wer iseless ceremony, 
place it would be proper, in order to make ja :d worse than useless, for creat injustice 
the authority conclusive, to take the time fwas done by the opportunity riven for 
when party feeling ran the highest, and | private canvass. The House of Com- 
when political bias decided the qu stions | mons, « he recommendation of the pre- 
before Parliament. ‘The period he would; sent Spe it who | i | rreatatt on 
select was the year 1784, immediately | to the subj pted a diflerent system 
after the great struggle on the India Bill, | with I et to In rsuan 
between Mr. Fox and Mr. Pitt. Mr, Fox r f that system, a il Committee, con- 
atthat time presented a petition to the} sis yf fortyet ‘I was ap- 
House of Commons, complaining of tl » which Con tee every peti- 
return made by the bigh-baliff of West- tion f L Dry bill referred, to ex- 
minster, and praying that the validity of} amine wl not the t ners had 
that return might be tried by a Committee | complied h tl orders of the 
of the House of Cominons, selected under } Hot rh the highest authority, 
the provisions of the Grenville Act. Upon} that of t peaker himself, to the be- 
that occasion Mr, Fox bore testim ny to} ial change which had been produced 
the good working of the Act in the fol-| by this regulatio To prove this he 
lowing terms. Ile said :— lw uld reada pa fthe examination of the 

this House, in the aggregate, was an unfit tri- 
bunal to decide upon contest d elections. It | Sir J. Gi im —tiave y observed a sa- 
viewed this House, as every popular assem! ly | ti y ch the mode in which th 
should be viewed, as a mass of men capable of | business 1 by the Committee of 
political dislike and personal aversion 3; ¢ Ipas | forty-tw the ] , bill, col 
ble of too much attachment, and too much | trasted ith 0 practice, whi the 


Committees private 
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Members were taken from the adjacent coun- 
ties ?—There cannot be a question that the 
superiority is immense, and the satisfaction is 
in proportion. I made no secret that when 
that Committee was appointed [ had my ears 
open, and should be ready to hear any come 
plaint, but I never have heard the slightest 
question made as to the propriety of their 
proceedings, and never a word against the im- 
partiality of their judgment. 

“ When the allegations in a petition for a 
bill were disputed heretofore, was not there a 
canvass notoriously carried on among the 
Members for the adjacent counties /—Cer- 
tainly. 

‘¢ Tas that canvas, continued under the new 
system ?—I believe it has entirely ceased ; | 
believe it to be as completely successful as any 
experiment can possibly be. 

“ The great change was the introduction of 
the principle of selection in lieu of the chance 
which before belonged to the system ?—Yes, 
and one great change was, that the Gentlemen 
who composed the Committee of forty-two 
felt that they were in a new situation, that 
they were to set an example of the course of 
conduct which was intended to be a precedent, 
as far as it could be, for the conduct of the 
I{[ouse : that was the doctrine laid down at the 
time the Committee was appointed. 

“Your expectations have been 
answered by the change ?—Entirely. 

“ Chairman.—Do not you think they have, 
from the very principle of their appointment, 
a feeling that they have a trust reposed in 
them ?—I have no doubt of that ; I took the 
liberty of stating it in the strongest terms at the 
time of their appointment, and they entirely 
acquiesced in it. I endeavoured to show that 
no one ought to go upon that Committee who 
was not prepared to attend and perform the 
duty, and that no person ought to be upon it, 
who was not prepared to decide as judge or 
juryman.” 


fully 


Now he would ask the House whether 
this evidence on the part of the Speaker, as 
to the beneficial effect of the regulation 
introduced respecting private bills, did not 
afford strong ground for believing that by 
achange in the construction of the mate- 
rials which existed in the House means 
might be devised, reposing on the integrity 
of hon. Members themselves, of avoiding 
the effect of party feeling, and of producing, 
with reference to election Committees, the 
same advantageous results which had been 
derived from the change which had taken 
place with reference to the Committees on 
private bills? It appeared to him that 
there were three great objections to the 
present mode of deciding election petitions. 
In the first place, a practice had grown up 
tending todo away with many of the ad- 
vantages which might otherwise attend 
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the appointment of an election Committee. 
He meant that the matter was frequently 
brought before the House in some preli- 


minary debate, upon some trivial point, 


respecting the recognizances, for in- 
stance ; and the example was set to the 
Committee by the House of Commons 
itself, of deciding the question upon party 
grounds. This, Mr. Grenville had pointed 


} Out as Important to avoid, and had said, 


that it would lead to frequent party dis- 
cussions between the friends of the peti- 
tioner and the friends of the sitting Mem- 
ber. He thought it would be a great ad- 
vantage if the House would abstain from 
these previous discussions; and that, from 
first to last, election petitions were left to 
the consideration of the Committees to 
which they were referred. The Committee 
which had been appointed to consider 
whether an admendment of the law in this 
respect could not be made, had traced the 
subject from the time when the recogni- 
zances were entered into on an election 
petition to the close, where a taxation of 
costs was made; and in its report they 
said that they had examined agents and 
others who possessed information on the 
subject, and that they thought nothing 
more easy than to adopt some method 
which should render it unnecessary for the 
ITouse to interfere in these preliminary 
matters. The question of the recogni- 
zances was one of the simplest things in 
the world, the solvency of the party being 
the only point to be ascertained. At pre- 
sent this duty devolved on one of the 
clerks of the House of Commons anda 
Master in Chancery, but it frequently 
happened that the Master in Chancery 
had other duties to attend to elsewhere, 
which he considered paramount to those of 
the House of Commons, and that he 
could only allot a certain time, and ata 
certain hour of the day, when it would 
perhaps be most inconvenient for the other 
officers to attend. It might perhaps be 
immediately before four o’clock, and yet 
often in the same day there were fourteen 
or fifteen cases in which recognizances were 
to be considered, and then the time was 
insufficient. Would it not be better to 
appoint one individual who should act 
under the authority of the Speaker on 
whom these duties should devolve, who 
would consult the convenience of all par- 
ties, and who would have ample time for 
the consideration of these questions? The 
noble Lord opposite (Lord J. Russell) had 


42 
ct ‘ae 
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suggested the other day, in order to sim- 


plify the matter, as the testimony required 


was not as tocharacter, but as to solveney, 


that the 
allowing the surety the o; 
into the recognizances, or of de} tin 
the money. The petitioner was 
obliged to enter into a recozniza 

],0007. for 
sureties in 5007. each, or four ot 
but if any 
finding sureties to this amount, t 
the sum in the hands of | 


matter would be simplified by 


himself, and to. find 


Pier, 
appeared to him that tl 
vl i 
obstruction would b wd 


the guarantee now requisite for the ¢ 
would be just as well secured. but ¢t 
make it equal to all parties 
principle must be extended furth 
plan, might do for those petitior 
who were rich, but would not do tor su 
as were poor. He did not, however, s 
that objection; for rich men could always 


was said t 


eet surcuies easier than poor men. Sup- 
pose a poor man found ies for 
he himself lodgved the re 


} 
‘ 
maining 250/., he could see no reason why 


250/, each, an 


it should not be permitted, as all they de- | 


sum should be 


sired was, that a certain ld 
Pa 


forthcoming, and every object which 
liament wished to accomplish would b 
fully secured. It would then | 
make an inquiry into the sufficiency of a 
surety without any appeal to the House of 
Commons. 

justice they might give to the parties au 
thority to enter into the recognizan 
within a certain discretionary period, 
at the same time, the more strict they 
in their rules and the more determined t 
enforce them, the more 


they succeed in their object, and the bette: 


easy lo 


would the business be done. But. il 
were lax in their requisition, if they re- 
ceived applications and deeided 
proper evidence on the representations of 
solicitors and of the 
more lax would be the conduct of those to 
whom they delegated authority. The great 
defect of this.part of the system was not 
incidental to the Grenville Act; but it 
was the entertaining by the House, of pre- 
liminary questions; and he would propose 
that the House should give up all interfei 

ence with such questions. Another great 


objection, as it appeared to him, was the en- 


parti s interested, t! 


tire confidence evinced by the louse in the 
selection of Committees by chance. It 
was sometimes said, that on the whole it 


VOL. {7} 


To guard agaist a defeat ot 
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they would be much struck with the 
number of Members selected, who had, 
at the last election, been returned to that 
House for the first time. The number of | 
Members chosen by the ballot, under the 
present system, was thirty-three; and i 
was not unfrequently the case, when the 
reduced lists were given tn, that not | 
than seven out of the eleven of those who | 
were to try the merits of disputed elec- | 
tions were young Members, who, before | 
the present Session, had never been in Par- 
liament. He had the fullest confiden: 
that those young Members would dis- 
charge the duties devolved upon them with | 
equal integrity and honour as the oldes | 
Members of the House; but it cert uinty | 
was rather hard to im pe se upon them thi 
performance of a difficult and invidious | 
duty, — at the same time, deprive them 
of the assistance and co-operation of pro- | 
fessional men, and men of long Parlia- | 
mentary experience. Unjust as such con- | 
duct was, yet some how or. other the 
tendency of the present system was, to 
produce such results, to exclude experi. | 


ence and professional knowledge, and to 
place on the tribunals for the trial of con- 
troverted elections those who, from want 
of expericnce, were much less qualified to 
decide on difficult and complicated ques- 
tions of election law. Such were some of 


the evils resulting from the system of | 
chance. Another point to which he would | 


advert, related to the oaths which at 
sent were im pose d on Members of 
Hew as pe rfect tly rsuat 

y Member of that House 
htly the | 


pre- 
lection 
Committees. led | 
that there was1 


which 


oaths 


he had sworn, yet, from the manner in 
which those oaths were taken, and when | 
Members felt that they were chosen by 
chance, there might be a disposition to 
take a different view of questions from 
that which they would take if they were 


openly appointed, and the fullest confi- | 
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sion drawn the 
the presen 
cognizances, 


nsequence | 


a Committee 
d; and 

1s laid upon 
se, It would be found, 
satisfactory evidence, that 


re 
ppoint 
the report of that Committee w 
the table of the Hou 


and on the most 


the recommendations of that re port were 
In perfect accordance with the proposal he 
had mad He was also of ¢ inton, that 
the s f r should be intrust 1 with 
the taxation of cost The duties of such 
an ofncer mple and easily per- 
. i 
it ed, whereas, under the present sys 
tem, there was much complaint and @issa 
faction; but if the whole proceedings in 
revard to costs were 1 tec to one re- 
sponsible individual, all ¢round for thos 
complaints would be removed, and much 
I the present system, as he had state I, the 
House lost, in a great measure, the pro- 
fessional « xp ricnce of those hon. Gentle 
men who were Members of that House, 
land who were also members of the legal 
profession. There was great unwillingness 
on the part of those hon, and learned Gen- 
tlemen to serve on clection committees. No 


doubt they had other duties to discharge, 
yet still he thought the House had a fair 
c im upon their services. The fact, however, 

S, that th y were reluctant to serve on 
D and availed them- 
selves of the right of oe illenge which the 


committees, 


present system allowed, o r by pairing off 
}eluded being chosen. Those committe 

were In cons quence gent rally d prive d of 
those eminent counsel which the House 


contained. Now, this was vot altogether 


fair and he thought that when these hon. 
and learned Gentlemen eame into Parlia- 
ment the House and the publi had aright, 
to eal! — nthem to bearan « qual share of 
the burdens. Jnstead, therefore, of con- 
i tinuing a "system that excluded those 
learned Gentlemen from si rving on elee- 
tion tribunals, he thought it was their im- 


dence zeposed in their integrity and | perative duty to adopt such a plan as 
honour. To guard against that danger | would secure for the trial of controverted 
and to remedy those evils to which he elections a fair prc ooh of the lecal 


had alluded, he proposed to adopt a dia- | 


| 
metrically opposite prince ipte from that | 
which was at present acted upon. In the | 
first p lace, he propos d that all the pro- | 
ceedings in regard to recognizances should | 
be intrusted to the hands of a single officer, | 


the House to with 
jurisdiction as related to re- | 


le had on a former oeca- 


and invited so 
much of 


coonizanees 


part 


| ILouse 


knowledge of the House 
proceed to that part of 1 
hic hoped to obviate these 
first place, then, he} substitute 
discretion and confidence in of 
chance. His bill was prepared and printed, 
and | | 


whole of 


Ile would next 
his plan by which 
evils. In the 
proposes oO 
I the place 
, therefore, go into th 
that 
no distant period, 


should not 


its details at time, as the 


would, have 
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an opportunity of fully discussing every | 


portion of his measure. The bill we suld be 
laid upon the table as soon as possible, 
and he only waited for the report of the 
Committee to which he had = iously 
alluded to place it before the House. At 
present he asked for no division, nor for 
any pledge, and he would not provoke a 


discussion at that time, but simply give an 
outline of the plan he propo dl ‘for thet 
idoption. He might mention, also, that 
he had adopted the suggestion of the nobli 
Lord opposite, and that the measure h 
intended to bring forward was only of 
temporary nature, and it would b 


framed, that should any well-founded 
complaint be made against its operation, the 
consideration of the whole question should 
again necessarily come before Parliament. 
The provisions of the bill were simply 
these:—In the first place, he proposed 
that the Speaker should be empowered to 
appoint a certain limited number of Mem- 
bers of the House for the management of 


all election proceedings, the number so 
| 


elected to form a gencral committee on | 


election petitions. A question might arts 
in regard to this part of lis linc maneale, 
whether they ought to make the power 
delegated to the Speaker absolute, and the 
list of Members selected by him not liable 
to be questioned by the House, If the 


power of the Speaker in the selection of | 
the Members of the general Committee 


was not made absolute, then they might 
require that a list of the Members chosen 


should be laid on the table of the House; 

bat in that case he proposed that if no 

objection should be made to the list within 

a limited time, it should, the termina- 

tion of such a period as might be deter- 


mined on, be held to be valid. Perhaps | 
the latter plan would be the one most ap-| 


proved of, and as he was unwilling that 
the House should part unnecessarily with 
any portion of its jurisdiction, he thought 
it would be most advisable to require th 

a list of the Members chosen by the 
Speaker should be laid on the table of the 
House. He presumed that that committee 


would be chosen with perfect fairness and | 


impartiality; and upon the general com- 
mittee so chosen, he proposed that they 


should devolve the appointment of com- | 


mittees for the trial of all controverted 


elections. He also proposed—and he | 


spoke now of the general committee— 
that all the proceedings of that committee 
should be recorded, and that a short period 
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should, at regular periods, be communi- 
cated to the House, in order that they 
n ht have the che k of pub icity, ache Cc 


of all others the most valuable as regarded 
the actions of public men. fle ought pre 


viously to have stated, that he proposed 
that at the commencement of every Ses« 
| 

uld be ealled over for 


the purpose of as¢ eo. who were and 


the House 


who were not liable to serve on election 
committees. He ade exclude no one, 
“iatever might be his. situation. Ie 
did not propose to exclude the Ministers 
of the Crown, as he thought such a pro- 
ceeding would be unfair and unjust. If, 
however, their public duties prevented 
them from acting without inconvenience 
the service of the country, then he pro- 
posed that they should be excused. He 
also pro} d that those hon. Members 
who were advanced beyond sixty vears of 
should not be required to serve. There 
were other cases in which temporary 
causes of disqui ilification would operate, 
such as being petitioned against, or having 


voted at an election. Of course, he did 
e| not propose to enforce the services of 
those whose affairs absolutely required 
their absence from the House. Such per- 
| sons, on satisfactory reasons being stated, 
the | woposed to exempt from serving on 
election committees When once the 
ceneral committee ad been appointed, 
he proposed to invest them with the most 
mple powers to call on Members of the 
[Touse to serve on the committees for the 
| elections, and he proposed 
that those committees to be nominated by 
the general committee should be composed 
of seven Members. He further proposed, 
that the election should be made { 
rene ral committee at the shortest possible 
period before the trial of any disputed 
election was to take place. By such means 
they would get rid of party excitement, 
id the Members who were to try th 
merits of any election would come to the 
discharge of their duties with less chance 
of their minds 3 being biassed towards either 
party. He discountenanced all strikes, 
but he Rector the right of challenge in 
| certain cases. For instance, if a Member 
| was petitione “a against, there would be 
right to challenge, and the House would 
» prevent him from sitting 


have the power te 

on an election committee. ‘There were 
. . 

also two other specific cases, in regard to 

ures the right of challenge would exist. 

| The first was the case of any hon, Member 
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having voted at an election. 
Member voted at an election, and was 
nominated a member of any election 
commitice, then the right of challenge 
would remain in The other case 
was that of relationship within a certain 
degree. He propose d, howeve entirely 
to abolish the strike. In the next place, 
he proposed to give publicity as far as pos- 
sible to the proceedings of the Committees, 
and in order to accomplish that object he 


Controverted 
If any hon. 


| 
| 


force. 


proposed, that the whole of the proceed- 
ines should be taken down in writing, and 
often 


as the committee divided, should be placed 


that the names of the Members, as 


upon record, so as to show how each indi- 
vidual voted. He proposed, also, that the 
whole proceedings of the committces 
should be laid upon the table of the 
House. He was aware, that those pro- 
ceedings often extended to an inconve- 
nient length, and that it might be impos- 
sible to lay the whole before the public. 
But there could be no difficulty in stating 
fully every question on which a vote 
might be taken, and he thought it essen- 
tial, that those questions, and the names 
of the Members of the committee voting 
in every division, should be laid upon the 
table of the House. Such was an outline 
of the plan he proposed for theiradoption ; 
and having explained the general objects 
of the measure, he thought it would be 
better not to allow himself to be betrayed 
at that time into a discussion of its de- 
tails. A more convenient period would 
offer for that purpose, when hon, Members 
would be more prepared for entering upon 
the consideration of the details. There 
was one point to which he had not yet 
alluded. An assessor to election com- 
mittees had been proposed, but he felt so 
confident, that there were materials for 
the proper and equitable settlement of 
disputed elections within the House, that 
he felt the greatest reluctance to the ap- 
poiutment of an assessor; and the appoint- 
ment of assessors, therefore, was no part 
of his plan. He had now stated, the 
grounds of his objections to the present 
system, and the remedy he proposed for 
the evils which existed in the present elec- 
tion tribunals, and whether his plan might 
or might not receive the sanction of the 
House was to hima matter of comparative 
indifference. He was willing to give up 
his own measure if a better should be 
brought forward. This was not a party 
question, and he was sure, that every | 
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Member of the House was equally anxious 
with himseif to remove those evils in their 
election tribunals which had been so much 
complained of. If the House would 


‘divest itself of its power to the extent he 
} had proposed—if they would put an end 
| to the operation of chance, and trust to 


d.scretion and confidence instead—then, 
| indeed, they would invest the members of 


election committees with a judicial cha- 
acter, and they would tind, that they would 
ying to the discharge of their duties im- 
partiality and integrity. If they adopted 
such a plan, and succeeded in their de- 
signs, they would rescue the House of 
Commons from the degrading stain which 
would be cast upon it, if they were to tell 


{ 


'to England and to the world, that there 
| was not within its walls materials where- 


with to compose a fair, an honest, and 


| impartial tribunal. He believed, that there 


was abundant materials for such tribunals 
within those walls, and if they adopted 
such a plan as he had recommended, they 


‘would elevate the character of Members, 
and increase the confidence of the country 
their decisions. 


If they adopted such 
a plan, he bad no doubt that the Members 
chosen would divest themselves of party 
feelings, and when they found that im- 
plicit confidence was placed in their integ- 
rity and honour, that they would make 
the discharge of their judicial functions 
superior to every other consideration. The 
right hon. Baronet, amidst loud cheers, 
concluded by moving for leave to bring in 
a Bill to amend the laws relating to the 
trial of Controverted Elections. 

Mr. O’ Connell did not mean to oppose 
the introduction of the bill of the right 
hon. Baronet, although he much doubted 
whether its provisions would reach the ex- 
isting evils. The right hon. Baronet had 
described the conduct of election com- 
mittees previous to the passing of the 
Grenville Act; but he would ask, whe- 
ther every part of that description was not 
equally applicable to the existing state of 
things? Nothing could be more unsatis- 
factory than the decisions of election 
committees at the present day. The right 
hon. Baronet proposed to form his tribunal 
for the trial of election disputes out of the 


/same materials as formerly, but he could 


not consent to the proposition, that a mere 
change in the mode of election commit- 
tees would lead to all the beneficial results 
which the right hon, Baronet anticipated, 
or that such a change would proye a 


: 
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remedy for the evils of the present system. | upon them, 
Since the passing of the Grenville Act, the | interest in t 


decisions of committees had proved as 
unsatisfactory as they were before that 
measure If he up a 
record of those decisions, he find 
more than 150 of th 


took 


became law, 
ould 


each other, and he feared, that another 
change in the mode of appointing election 
committees, if they were still to be formed 


cm coutradictory of 
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| 


| 


of the same materials, would not give a 
much more satisfactory result. The same | 
party feelings would still) continue to 
operate, and with partics so equally 
balanced as they were in that House 
was impossible to suppose, that p rty feel- 


ings would not continue to ope 


rate strongly. | 


Formerly, there was a difficulty in obtain- | 


ing the attendance of Members in such 


numbers as to enable them to proceed to a! 


ballot, but that was not the case now. 
They now came down in crowds, 
must do hon. Members opposite the just- 


ice to say, that he never saw them attend 


and 


the House in such numbers before. The 
right hon, Baronet proposed, that th 
Speaker should have the power of nomi- 
nating a general committee; but the 


Speaker would necessarily | 


ve attached to 


one party or the other; and he had scen | 


a Speaker in that House in whom he would 
not have reposed confidence In the selec- 
tion of that minittee. ‘ Why,” 

the hon. and learned Gentleman, 


said 


c 


would not, nor would you, if he had not | 


been of your party.” He was old enough, 
also, to have seen evils arising from the 
affectation of too much impartiality ; so 
that if they had one class of Speakers, th. 
general election committce-list would be 


formed upon party principles; and in the 


the 


| the privileges of the House. 


other case, from an affectation of too much | 


impartiality in the chair, there would 
result an evil of not less magni But 
suppose they were disposed to give us a 
fair committee of six, having three and 
three of each party, that would be some- 
thing like the kind of check which ex- 
isted between the two Houses of Parlia- 
ment. They would go on opposing and 
controlling each other, until nothing at all 
would be done. But it might happen, 
that each trio, though of ditlerent politics, 
might be against the smallest party in the 
House—the Radicals. [ven if there were 
seven, it would be vain to expect, that 
men would not evince some particular 
feeling of their own. As long, then, as 


tude. 


they had these adverse interests pressing 
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they ought not to have an 

he choiee of the tribunal to 

deeide th ue stions at issu It would be 
infinitely better for them t send the eases 


ht be com- 


to a jury, for though a jury m 
posed of men of ditterent parties, and 
would rarely consist of persons ll of one 


il ereed, they would be sponsibl 
1) ° 

ic Opinion, and would be necessarily 


hea lo 


do justice and secure public 


approbation, rathe r than degrade thy tie 
SCLVE by consulting th Pratineation of 
their ov 1 | rly feelings only. And what 
i advantage would it be, to diminish the 
multipheity of questions which came before 
the L[fouse, to simplify the franchise, to 
nake the register final, and to do as much 
is possible to settle the cases bet re the 
legal tribunals, prior to their becoming 
mere struggles of partisanship. What 
could be more frightful than the opening 
1 1 ‘ 
Of the register in lrel ind, and what could 
ve more than to clos It Abe ve ll, 
thev sh uld « \ vote by | illot \t pre- 
sent they were beginning at the wrong 
end. Let them have superintending 
committee of five, if they please to 
superintend the legal trial, and to report. 
He would select those five in sucha w iV 
as to remove all cause for distrust an 


ould consider it wrone to 
of 


Sil 


authority beyond that mere reporters ; 
he would give them no vote, but power 
merely to re porta selection of the issues 


tried, aided by counsel, and, if n 
1 col 
Therefore they would not affect the ulti- 

ol 


the Seiecil 
the 


ecessal 


npetent and bh id assessor, 


mate decision except in 
they 
of reporting any viol 


would only hay 


Issue 
jurisdicti tion of 
It was 1mpos- 
sible that the present system could con- 
til that night 
to show that it could not, and !.e was sure 
it ought not. They ought tu clear them. 
selves from all suspicion and mistrust, and 
set themselves right with the public. He 
did not believe, that the plan proposed by 
the right hon. Baronet would be adequate 
to that object, but he must say, that the 
Llouse was indebted to the right 
hon. Gentleman for the time and attention 
he had bestowed on the subject, and the 
moderate tone in which he had submitted 
it to the consideration of the House. 

The Altorney-General was, himself 
favourable to the proposition of the right 
hon. Baronet, especially as he was of 
opinion that the Jurisdiction, with respect 


} 
itl 


enough had been sa 


much 


| 
oid 
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to election committees, ought to be re- 
tained within the walls of that House. 
He would have the greatest objection, to 
fix the labours of election committees, 
on the judges of the land, although he 
had the greatest confidence in their inte- 
grity and impartiality. Why should not 
that House retain its jurisdiction as 
well as the other House, which, in matters 
of appeals from the courts of law, proved 
itself quite efficient? The questions of 
this sort which came before the House of 
Lords were, as they must all admit, con- 
sidered in the most pure and impartial 
manner. The House of Lords, in their 
decisions consulted both the law and the 
justice of the cases that came before them, 
and should they—should the House of 
Commons— show that they were inca- 
pable of following the example, which the 
other branch of the Legislature had set 
them; They would be showing this, if 
they parted from the jurisdiction, which 
they now possessed, in the trial of contro- 
verted elections, and therefore he could 
not approve of any proposition, which 
would lead to such an inference. Well, 
but what course ought they to pursue? 
He would admit, to his hon. and learned 
Friend the Member for Dublin, that the 
present system had fallen into great 
abuse, and that it was necessary, that 
some alteration should be made in it, 
There could be no denying, that the present 
system brought discredit on that House, 
and that public opinion was strongly 
adverse to it; but the question they had 
to determine was, how the evil could be 
most effectually remedied. His hon. 
Friend the Member for Liskeard, (Mr. C 
Buller) had brought in a bill for the im- 
provement of the law relating to contro- 
verted elections, but, in his opinion, the 
plan of his hon Friend would be found in 
practice to be wholly ineffectual. That 
plan would leave more to chance than even 
the present system. The bill of his hon, 
Friend proposed the calling in of assessors, 
but he should like to know, where they 
were to get assessors, whose opinions 
would command the respect of com- 
mittees; He did not believe such persons 
could be found. For himself, he must 
say, that he approved of the proposal of 
the right hon. Baronet, and for this reason 
more especially, that he believed if any 
person, should hereafter, be found to act 
in a manner, that could not be defended, 
he would not only lose his reputation, but 
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his seat in that House. The right hon. 
Baronet, had’ said, that the professional 
men who were Members of that House, 
escaped from serving on election com- 
mittees. It was quite true that he had, 
paired off with his hon. andlearned Friend, 
the Member for Huntingdon; but all he 
could say, was, that, if this experiment 
were tried, he would, at any pecuniary 
sacrifice to himself, be ready to attend on 
the new committees, and, as far as he 
was able, to perform the duty that might 
devolve upon him. He was persuaded 
that if the right bon. Baronet’s plan were 
adopted, all party politics would be fore- 
gone, and that nothing would be thought 
of, but doing justice between the parties, 
without considering to which side of the 
House they belonged. The reasons which 
he had given would induce him to support 
the principle of the measure of the right 
hon. Gentleman, but in saying this he 
wished it to be understood that he in 
nowise pledged himself to its details. The 
experiment was one which he thought 
ought to be made, but, at the same time, 
he could not help suggesting that after 
all, the best way would be, at once to 
repeal the Grenville Act. He certainly 
felt surprised how such an Act could ever 
have passed the Legislature. According 
to that Act, if there were not a sufficient 
number of persons present for the purpose 
of a ballot, what was the consequence ? 
Why, that they were prevented from pro- 
ceeding with the public business, however 
pressing and important it might be. Under 
such circumstances, they were no more, 
than a mere statutable tribunal; but if, 
they were to repeal the Grenville Act al- 
together, and restore to the House the 
authority, that constitutionally belonged 
to it, the best results would ensue, and 
they might then go on, making one ex- 
periment after another, until they arrived 
at some plan, that would give general 
satisfaction. There were two things which 
were more particularly wanted. They 
wanted the power of administering oaths, 
and of awarding costs, and if they pos- 
sessed these powers they would, as far as 
he could see, require nothing more. The 
course which he thought it most advisable 
for them to pursue, was to repeal the 
Grenville Act, and then let the right hon. 
Gentleman, propose his resolutions for a 
single session, and if they succeeded all 
well and good—they could be renewed ; 
but if they did not, then they would be at 
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liberty to try some new experiment, and 
so on until something like perfection was 
attained. Before he sat down he must 
say, that the {House and the country 
ought to feel deeply indebted to the right 
hon. Baronet for the attention which he had 
bestowed upon the subject, and the able 
manner in which his plan had been framed. 

Viscount Mahon said, that although 
» the plan which he meant to propose, dif- 
fered from both the plan of his right hon. 
Friend and, that of the hon. and learned 
Member for Dublin, still he must concur 
in the remarks which had fallen from the 
hon. and learned Attorney-General. He 
agreed that all parties, whether in or out 
of that House, must feel deeply obliged 
to the right hon. Baronet, for the pains 
which he had bestowed on this subject, 
and the total absence of anything like 
party feeling, which he evinced in bringing 
his proposition forward. This testimony 
from him (Viscount Mahon) was evidence 
of the latter fact. 

Mr. Fitzroy Kelly said, that as the 
right hon. Baronet had deprecated dis- 
cussion, it was not his intention to detain 
the House, more than a very few moments. 
The free and unalterable voice of public 
opinion called aloud for the total abolition 
of the present system of trying contro- 
verted election cases, and he trusted the 
day was not far distant when that House 
would sacrifice some portion of its power 
to its sense of justice, by concurring in a 
change which was so universally desired. 
If the House would not go the whole 
length the country required, it would be 
impossible to deny, that the bill proposed 
by the right hon. Baronet was calculated 
to improve the present system; but while 
he admitted this, he could not help expres- 
sing the concern and disappointment which 
he felt, that in the able and luminous ad- 
dress of the right hon. Gentleman he did 
not notice one alteration that seemed 
to be of indispensable advantage to the 
just constitution of any tribunal they might 
devise for the trial of controverted elec- 
tions, and that was, the appointment of an 
assessor, or judge, not to deal with the 
merits, but merely to expound and explain 
the law whenever points of difficulty arose 
which involved professional knowledge. 
He felt assured from the long experience 
which he had had in courts of justice, 
that without such an officer any tribunal 
they might form would be imperfect, and, 
for his own part, he thought the persons 
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selected to preside over election com- 
mittees should be the most eminent per- 
sons the legal profession could afford. He 
regretted to find, that his hon. and learned 
Friend (the Attorney-General) was of a 
different opinion, notwithstanding he must 
know that generally speaking the Mem- 
bers of committees were ignorant of law, 
and that they were not unfrequently called 
on to decide questions of the utmost im- 
portance, and involving a degree of legal 
nicety and complexity with which even the 
most enlightened and learned of the judges 
would have some difficulty in dealing. 
Could, he asked, such a matter be safely 
and consistently referred to gentlemen who 
were, he might almost say, ignorant of the 
first principles of law? This, however, 
was not the proper time for entering into 
the discussion ; but he threw out the sug- 
gestion in the hope that it would be con- 
sidered when the noble Lord the Member 
for Hertford brought forward his motion as 
to the propriety of that House retaining the 
jurisdiction which at present belonged to it. 

Mr. Bernal agreed, that the right hon. 
Baronet the Member for Tamworth de- 
served the thanks not only of that House 
but the country, for his endeavours to pro- 
vide a cure for the radical defects and evils 
of the present system of conducting the 
business of election committees. He was 
surprised at the arguments which had been 
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used in favour of the appointment of as-— 


sessors, and the reference, in support of 
that proposition, which had been made to 
the manner in which the judicial functions 
of the House of Lords were performed. 
It was proposed that one learned counsel 
should preside at each of the new com- 
mittees ; but it seemed to have been wholly 
forgotten in drawing the analogy that the 
House of Lords were not assisted by one 
learned counsel but by the twelve judges. 
That fact he thought made all the differ- 
ence, and was conclusive against the argu- 
ment. No measure could be produced, 
he admitted, against which objection could 
not be made ; but the question was, would 
the plan of the right hon. Baronet remedy 
the effects and get rid of the evils com- 
plained of ? At best all that could be 
done was to speculate on contingencies 
and clauses, but his fear was, that the 
measure proposed by the right hon. Gentle- 
man would not answer the purposes in- 
tended to be effected by it. He believed 
the evils to be of such a nature that there 
was no escaping from them, for they 
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should recollect when they complained of , 
the partiality of the present tribunals, that 
there never was a time in the history of 
Parliament when parties were so equally 
balanced as at the present moment. He 
remembered well enough how the nominee 
system worked, and he could give them 
some curious details if it were necessary 
on that subject. After all, he beiieved the 
evils to exist in the state of the law rather 
than of the tribunals before which the 
merits of election petitions were tried. | 
The law was so framed that nothing was | 
more easy than to find loop-holes to creep | 
out at and enable committees to decide 
differently without imputation of any kind 
resting on them. If they wished to do 
anything effectual for checking bribery 
and corruption, he was persuaded that 
they must reform the statute-book and 
make their enactments so stringent and in | 
telligible that they could neither be evaded 
nor misunderstood. The registry, too, 
must be made final, for otherwise no ad- 
advantage would be gained, take what 
step they might to correct abuse. He re- 
peated his unfortunate conviction that 
they would never be able to satisfy either 
that House or the public so long as they | 
suffered the decision in cases of contro- | 
verted elections to remain in the hands of | 
those who must fairly be regarded as in- | 
terested parties. 

Colonel Davies regretted, that the right | 
hon, Baronet had not been able to bring 
forward a more satisfactory measure. He 
could not give it his approval. With, 
respect to the general Committee of seven 
which the right hon. Baronet proposed, by 
whom were they to be appointed? Why, 
by the Speaker. Now, could it be denied | 
that the Speaker was liable to be influ- | 
enced by party bias like all other men, | 
and that his exercise of his power might ' 
be open to the imputation of partisan. 
ship? As to placing the whole matter in | 
the hands of the judges, that would in his - 
opinion be an equally fatal course to pur- | 
sue, but, as he had no wish to go into the | 
discussions he would reserve what he had | 
got to say for some future occasion. 

Mr. Shaw Lefevre expressed his full and | 
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adjudication upon election petitions, for 
he could not agree with the hon. and 
learned Member for Dublin, that because 
the materials of the committees were to 


be the same, the results of their decisions 


would continue to be dissatisfactory to the 
country. But it should not be forgotten 
that at present the Members drawn on the 
ballot, who, from their experience and 
knowledge of the law were best qualified 
to act, were invariably struck off, and none 
but the younger and most inexperienced 
Members were left on the reduced list. 
His opinion was, that if this plan was fol- 
lowed up, and confidence was continued | 
to be reposed in the committees appointed 
under the new system, it must succeed. 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, 
that the right hon. Gentleman had one 
consolation in having introduced this bill, 
that whilst most persons admitted the dif- 
ficulty of the subject, there was no differ- 
ence of opinion upon the material point, 
namely, that his plan was a very great‘and 
essential improvement on the existing state 
of the law. The various faults which had 
been found with the plan proposed by the 
right hon. Gentleman, were not as com- 
paring it with the present state of the law, 
but with other plans founded upon other 
principles, and which had only been sug- 
gested in abstract terms, giving them, 


therefore, a great comparative advantage 


over a plan of which not only the principle 


but the details were before them. He, 


however, thought that the plan of the right 
hon. Gentleman was not only good as com- 
pared with the existing system, but was 
good as taken upon its own distinctive 
merits. There were some points, notwith- 
standing, on which he should wish to re- 
serve his opinion. One of them was as to 
the appointment of an assessor or judge. 
Not referring to present times, but re- 
ferring to the past history of this country, 
he thought the preservation of the principle 
which recognized the exclusive jurisdiction 
of the House of Commons over the elec~ 
tions of its own members, was essential to 
the preservation of the liberties of the 
people of England. He could not under 
stand the principle which would transfer to 
any body of men independent of that House 


entire concurrence in the principle of the | the power of deciding upon the elections 
measure proposed by the right hon. of Members of Parliament. The jurisdic- - 
Baronet the Member for Tamworth. That tion which the House now exercised, could 
principle has worked well in reference to not, in his opinion, be so transferred with« 
the sub-committees on standing orders, out endangering the highest constitutional 
and he was disposed to continue to intrust principles of this country, and hazarding 
to gentlemen of honour and integrity the the rooting up of the elective and represents 
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ative system itself. He should look upon. 


any proposition, therefore, of that descrip- 
tion with the greatest possible fear and 
alarm. At the same time, there was a 
wide difference between such a measure, 
and the appointment of an assessor. He 
believed, that the plan of the right hon. 
Gentleman would get out of the same 
materials a much better and higher tri- 
bunal ; but were they quite sure, that the 
general committee would be at all times 
able to secure in every one of the sub- 
committees which it was proposed the 
general committee should appoint at least 
one man, who would act witha zeal at once 
impartial and enlightened, and who would 
aid the committee in their deliberations, 
not on the merits of the case, but upon 
those technical questions upon which every 
gentleman now felt a miserable deficiency 
existing in the present tribunals? One 
_ word with respect to the argument of his 
hon. Friend, who seemed to think there 
was an inconsistency in the right hon. 
Gentleman’s argument, in reference to the 
obligation of an oath. The right hon. 
Gentleman said, that when a committee 
was appointed as the present were, the 
obligation of an oath was not so strong as 
it ought to be; therefore, asked his hon. 
Friend, if the proposed tribunal was to be 
composed of the same materials, how would 
the obligation of an oath become at all 
strengthened? Now, the answer he would 
give to his hon. Friend was this: the mode 
of constituting the committee, made all the 
difference between the obligation of the 
oath itself, notwithstanding the materials 
of that committee should be the same. 
One word as to an assessor. He looked 
upon him to be the successor of the nominee 
who was appointed under the Grenville 
Act. Until a very late period, the decisions 
of election committees were regarded with 
more respect, both by the House and the 
public than at present. What circumstance 
had tended to produce the change? He 
could not help thinking, that a greater 
mistake was never made, than the altera- 
tion of the law which excluded nominees 
from these committees. The nominees 
were men on whose capacities, intelligence, 
worth, and character, the parties concerned, 
could rely. By doing away with nomi- 
necs, questions were left to the determina- 
tion of eleven generally, of the most inex- 
perienced persons in the House, deliberat- 
ing in the absence of the public, and ex- 
posed to the arguments of able counsel, 
without any person whose especial duty it 
was, to make them well informed with re- 
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spect both to the facts and the law of the 
case before them. The object which all 
desired to effect was, to get in some way or 
other within the committee, a person of 
intelligence, legal information, and judicial 
power. He would not give to such a man 
anything like political power in the com- 
mittee; but they must, whatever tribunal 
was appointed, either revert to the system 
of nominees, or else provide a better substi- 
tute in the character of an assessor, to be 
charged with this important duty. He 
could not sit down without expressing his 
sense of the obligation which the House 
and the country must feel towards the right 
hon. Gentleman for the pains which he 
had taken upon this subject ; and his hope 
was, that gentlemen, in discussing this bill 
in its future progress, would apply their 
minds singly and collectively to the im- 
provement of its details—taking its prin- 
ciple as the basis of any measure they might 
ultimately adopt, in order to make it as 
satisfactory as possible to the public, and as 
creditable to the right hon. Gentleman as 
his great application to the question de- 
served. It was his opinion, that if the 
House reserved the authority which Par- 
liament now possessed over election peti- 
tions, public respect would accompany them 
much more than if they were to pass 
sentence of incompetency upon themselves, 
and were to state, that whereas up to the 
present period, the House of Commons had 
been the safe depositary of the rights and 
privileges of the people upon this subject ; 
but that now, in the year 1838, they for 
the first time, were ready to pass a species 
of self-denying ordinance, and dispossess 
themselves of the power they had hitherto 
exercised, and were willing to transfer it 
to another tribunal. He hoped the House 
would never come to this determination ; 
for sure he was that there was no tribunal 
by which this jurisdiction could be exer- 
cised with equal safety to the liberties of the 
country, as the House of Commons itself. 
Mr. V. Smith fully agreed with the 
general determination expressed by the 
House, not to enter upon a discussion of 
the merits of this measure at present; but 
he trusted he might be permitted to refer 
to the question as to whether these tri- 
bunals should be constituted of Members 
of the House, or composed of other per- 
sons. He thought it would be perfectly 
possible to allow all petitions on election 
matters to be presented to the House, and 
then to refer them to a committee of 
lawyers to be appointed by the House, and 
by those means they would preserve the 
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jurisdiction of the House, and at the same 
time get rid of the evils which were atten- 
dant upon the present system. He would 
take the liberty of observing, that, as it 
seemed to him, his hon. Friend, the Mem- 
ber for Hampshire, and the right hon. 
Baronet opposite, had been mistaken in 
supposing an analogy to exist between 
committees on private business and elec- 
tion committees. The evils that prevailed 
in committees of these different descrip- 
tions were of a totally different nature. In 
committees on private bills they had to 
guard against the interference of local 
and personal interests, but that was an 
object which was easily attained by select- 
ing Members to form those committees, 
who were not personally or locally in- 
terested in the matter. It was no such 
difficult thing to find Gentlemen quite un- 
connected with a railroad or a canal bill; 
but where were they to find in that House 
persons without political interests to serve ? 
Members of that House were ex necessitate 
politicians. His own very strong impres. 
sion was, that some such tribunal as he 
had alluded to must be constituted in order 
that justice might be done; and he owned 
he was not deterred from entertaining that 
impression by the constitutional argument 
employed by his right hon, Friend, the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, because he 
thought that it did not apply. He had 
said, that he would not discuss the merits 
of the right hon. Gentleman’s measure, 
and he, therefore, merely rose for the 
purpose of asking the right hon, Baronet 
a question with respect to the possibility 
of bringing on his measure at a time which 
would allow the House to legislate on this 
important subject this Session, for he 
thought that the right hon. Gentleman 
would agree with him in thinking that it 
was highly important that the House 
should legislate this Session upon the sub- 
ject, inasmuch ‘as the Session after a 
general election was a more likely time 
than any other at which this question 
would be taken up in such a shape as it 
ought to be. He, therefore, took the 
liberty of asking the right hon. Gentleman 
whether he could promise the House to 
fix a convenient day on which the second 
reading of his bill might take place. 

Sir R. Peel had devoted as much time 
as possible to the preparation of the mea- 
sure which he now sought to introduce, 
and he held in his hand the result of his 
labours in the shape of a bill already 
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printed. The delay which had taken place 
in its presentation was attributable to the 
inquiries which it had been found neces- 
sary to institute with respect to the subject 
of recognizances and costs. The Com- 
mittee, however, were nearly ready to 
make their report, and, therefore, as far as 
he was himself concerned, he should be 
ready to bring in his bill in the course of a 
very few days, and he would select an 
early period for the second reading. Of 
course, he should be glad to fix such a day 
for the second reading of the bill as would 
meet the convenience both of its sup- 
porters and its opponents, and he ce 
wish very much indeed that the sense of 
the House should be taken on the question 
of continuing the jurisdiction over election 
matters to the House, or of giving it to 
some other tribunal. 

Dr. Lushington said, that there was one 
conclusion at which he had arrived upon 
the discussion of this question, and that 
was, that he never would consent to divest 
that House of its jurisdiction over election 
petitions. He verily believed, that it would 
be impossible to constitute a tribunal 
which would do justice, and which, at the 
same time, would not be liable to be con- 
trolled by some unforeseen circumstances, 
when it had once been established by Act 
of Parliament. Bat, said his hon. Friend, 
the Member for Northampton, “I will 
have a tribunal not consisting of the Mem- 
bers of the House of Commons, but, not- 
withstanding, appointed by the House.” 
Why, he would contend, that the inde- 
pendence of such a tribunal would be gone 
the moment it was constituted. If it were 
appointed by the House, it would be the 
tool of the majority, and what kind of 
satisfaction would its decisions, in such a 
case be likely to afford to the minor- 
ity. But let them take the other alter. 
native, and suppose a tribunal above the 
control of the House, parties being, as at 
this moment, nearly divided. What would 
follow? Out of the three or five members 
of the tribunal there might be one—he 
would not say corrupt individual, though 
that might possibly happen, but there 
might be some—misguided person who 
might take an erroneous view of the law. 
Suppose, then, a series of decisions too« 
place which altered the majority in that 
House, and he would say, that, in such a 
case, he cared not whether the majority 
was Tory, or Liberal, or Whig, the ma- 
jority would be unduly altered. He was 
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prepared to accede to a great many of the 
arguments used by the right hon. Gentle- 
man. He thought with him that the re- 
sponsibility of an oath would be greatly 
increased by the manner in which the right 
hon. Baronet proposed that it should be 
received. He admitted, also, that in mat- 
ters of fact, such a tribunal, if of perfect 
independence and entire integrity, would 
be, making all allowances for the infirmity 
of human nature, as perfect a tribunal as 
could be constituted. But matters of 
election law, as all professional men knew, 
were attended with the greatest difficulty. 
In the very last committee on which he 
sat, was an hon. Gentleman who had been 
a Member of the House many years, and 
amore honourable man could not be found. 
A point arose for the decision of the com- 
mittee, and he was told that the law was 
clearly one way. “Ido not think the law 
ought to be so,” said he, and he gave his 
vote accordingly. Now, did that hon. 
Member mean corruption? No, he did not; 
at the same time, it was the duty of 
an election committee to decide what 
the law was, and not what it ought to 
be. Another evil frequently occurred. 
Professional men were often consulted by 
Members of election committees on cases 
which came before them. Of course the 
circumstances were stated generally, but 
the mischief was the same. Three weeks 
ago a Member came and said to him, 
“* What do you think is the law in such a 
case ?” Now, the question which was then 
put to him was about as difficult as any 
which had been submitted to him in the 
course of his professional life, and one 
which he could not pretend to answer 
without looking into all the authorities, 
and giving the matter the most mature 
deliberation. And, what did the House 
do at present? They asked country gen- 
tlemen, for the most part ignorant of the 
law, to decide off-hand questions which, 
if submitted to the most competent mem- 
bers of the legal profession, would oblige 
them to say “‘ give me time to look into 
the case,” and which a judge, supposing 
him to be sitting in banco, and not at nisi 
prius, would take time toconsider. There- 
fore he agreed with the hon. and learned 
Member for Ipswich, in thinking that, in 
the present complicated and difficult state 
of the election law, if they meant to have 
the law observed and justice done, they 
must have persons acquainted with the 
great principles of law and the leading 
tules of evidence to point out to the 
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committee what was the’ proper course for 
them to take. Now the manner in which 
he would carry this into effect would be 
thus: he would give these persons no vote, 
but he would oblige them to declare their 
opinion openly before the public, and he 
would have the lists of divisions in the 
committee published. He would have 
their statement of the lew put in such a 
shape that the House might easily judge 
what was the question to be decided, and 
then, if the decision of the committee were 
contrary to the common sense of the ques- 
tion, the public would view their pro- 
ceedings with suspicion. In another re- 
spect he agreed with the Attorney-general, 
when he expressed a wish that the House 
should retain the control over election 
matters, in order that it might be able, 
not indeed to make many alterations, but 
to remedy from time to time defects in the 
existing lav. He could not help regret- 
ting that the proposition of the noble 
Lord, the Member for North Lancashire, 
for the settlement of disputed questions 
on the law of elections, had been so has- 
tily -withdrawn. -He doubted, indeed, 
whether a committee of that House could 
prepare a complete digest of that system. 
Such a subject must be dealt with by 
professional men, and much time would 
elapse before they could produce any 
thing like a well digested plan. But, al- 
though he did not think that a ‘’commit- 
tee of the House of Commons would be 
the best calculated for the consideration 
of such a subject, he thought that the 
Government, with the powers which were 
consigned to them, might bring the ques- 
tion before Parliament; and although, 
perhaps, they might not be able to present 
a complete digest of the system of elec- 
tion law, yet they might get rid of some of 
those disputed points which day after day 
consumed the time of election commit- 
tees, and were discussed by them usque 
ad nauseam. Thirty years ago he was 
unfortunate enough, as a just punishment 
for all his sins, past, present, and to come, 
to be put on his trial for fourteen days 
before ar. election committee. He exa- 
mined the decisions to which that com- 
mittee came as a lawyer, and the result 
was, that, out of twenty decisions, there 
were eleven on one side and nine on the 
other. He considered that the proposi- 
tion of the toble Lord, the Member for 
North Lancashire, would, if it had been 
carried into effect, have gone a great way 
to remove evils of this nature. 


Viscount Howick entirely concurred 
with his hon. and learned Friend who 
had just resumed his seat, and also with 
the right hon. Baronet, as to the extreme 
impolicy of any transfer of jurisdiction 
upon this matter to any other tribunal, 
and he confessed that the hint just thrown 
out by his hon. Friend (Mr. V. Smith) 
seemed to him calculated to make any such 
proposition more objectionable than he had 
at first supposed ; because if he understood 
his hon. Friend correctly, what he pro- 
posed was, that some tribunal, consisting 
of lawyers, should be appointed to investi- 
gate and report to the House, leaving it to 
the House to determine in the last resort 
whether the judgment given by that legal 
tribunal should be binding or not. This 
seemed to be a revival of ali the evils that 
existed previous to the passing of the 
Grenville Act. If the House should have 
the nominating of this legal tribunal, it 
would give rise to all the struggle attend- 
ing the nomination of the present com- 


mittees; and, again, when that tribunal. 


should have formed their opinion, they 
would have a similar struggle upon the 
question whether the judgment of that 
tribunal should be binding upon the par- 
ties. That he theught would be a more 
objectionable plan than even the proposi- 
tion for removing altogether the jurisdic- 
tion from the House. But his object in 
rising at the present moment was strongly 
to urge upon the right hon. Baronet the 
importance of considering more fully the 
inconvenience which would result from 
omitting that part of the measure recom- 
mended by the committee which sat two 
years ago with respect to the appointment 
of an assessor. In addition to what his 
hon. and learned Friend had just stated in 
favour of that appointment, he would call 
the attention of the right hon. Baronet to 
the great advantage which might be de- 
rived from these assessors as a court of 
appeal from the revising barristers. He 
thought the suggestion to this effect con- 
tained in the measure of the hon. Member 
for Liskeard was one of the most valuable 
and important parts of it. He believed 
that if they were to have three really good 
and competent assessors to preside -over 
the meetings of the election committees, 
and these three assessors were to constitute 
together a court of appeal in matters of 
law from the decisions of the revising bar- 
risters, they would have the means in a 
very few years of removing a great num- 
ber of those questions which led to the pre- 
sentation of election petitions at all; and 
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would cut off that source of those pro- 
ceedings which, in whatever manner de- 
termined or tried, never could be free from 
the greatest inconvenience. It would fur- 
ther enable them to determine what he 
thought would be one of the greatest pos- 
sible improvements in the existing state of 
the law—namely, that a vote once put 
upon the register should no longer be 
contested. He quite understood the ob- 
jections which many hon. Members felt to 
such a provision in the present state of the 
law—that of making the decision of the 
revising barrister, a person frequently not 
of much legal experience, final and irre- 
versible. He would also suggest to the 
right hon. Baronet, that he might obviate 
that which had hitherto practically been a 
great difficulty in the way of the appoint 
ment of these assessors—namely, as to the 
mode of their appointment. It was known 
that in the bill which was formerly pro 
posed a great difficulty was felt upon this 
subject. He believed, that the proposition 
to leave the appointment to the Speaker 
was not approved of by that right hon. 
Gentleman ; and when they came to in- 
quire what gentleman would take the ap- 
pointment, it was found that no lawyers in 
great practice and of the station and emi-« 
nence requisite for such a situation would 
consent to put themselves in the invidious 
position of having allowed their names to 
be placed in the bill without the certainty 
of the bill passing, or the appointment taking 
place; because that would have been under- 
valuing their own practice, and holding out 
to solicitors and other parties that they had 
no permanent views as professional bar- 
risters, which, in the event of the bill not 
passing, might almost lead to their ruin. 
But it seemed to him that the general 
committee which the right hon. Baronet 
proposed to create might most suitably and 
properly be intrusted with the duty of fill- 
ing up these appointments. There was an- 
other point to which he begged to call the 
attention of the right hon. Gentleman ; 
he concurred with the right hon. Gentle- 
man that one great fault of the bill of 
the hon. and learned Member for Liskeard 
was, that it proposed to continue the sys- 
tem of balloting in the House; thereby 
offering a constant temptation to party ex- 
citement. The right hon. Baronet had 
not at all over-stated the objection to that 
part of the hon. and learned Gentleman’s 
bill. But, on the other hand, he would 
ask the right hon. Gentleman whether he 
did not app:ehend that very great difficulty 
would arise from imposing upon the 
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general committee the duty of actually 
naming the individuals who were to con- 
stitute the election tribunals? The 
moment they should get rid of the pre- 
sent strong party-desire to obtain a ma- 
jority on the committee, that moment a 
reluctance to perform what then would 
become a very laborious and disagreeable 
duty would necessarily recur. All sorts of 
excuses would bé brought by hon. Mem- 
bers before the general -committee, and in 
dealing with those excuses there would 
necessarily arise great difficulty ; and 
whatever decisions the committee might 
‘make, there would unquestionably be 
created no little grumbling and dissatis- 
faction. He would, therefore, ask the right 
hon. Baronet to consider whether he could 
not obviate the objection which was enter- 
tained to the bill of the hon. and learned 
Member for Liskeard, on the ground of the 
party excitement created by assembling the 
House for a ballot ; and, at the same time, 
obviate the difficulty to which he had just 
alluded, by adhering to ballot as the mode 
of choosing the Members of the commit- 
tees, but having the ballot conducted by 
the general committee and not requiring 
the presence of the Members to be selected. 
This would make it necessary to recur to 
the recommendation of the committee 
which sat two years ago, that the House 
should be divided into panels from which 
election committees should be taken alter- 
nately. Otherwise, he feared that if the 
general committee should name Members 
_ to serve on a particular committee, long 
before the time for entering upon the in- 
quiry the persons thus nominated would 
soon be liable to the system of canvassing, 
which it was so difficult to seme against, 
which was painful to the Members, and 
was highly objectionable in practice; 
whereas if the Members were named only 
a short time before they were required to 
attend, Members would be subject to great 
inconvenience from being suddenly called 
upon, and it would require the almost con- 
stant presence of Members in town. These 
difficulties would be removed by dividing 
the House into panels, and then by select- 
ing the names, not, he would say, by open 
ballot in the House, but by the general 
committee which the right hon. Baronet 
proposed to appoint—let the House even be 
divided into a greater number of panels 
than the committee to whose report he had 
referred had recommended—let the general 
committee, in making this division, take 
_ care that each panel should contain a fair 
proportion of Members from cach side of 
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the House, of experienced and inexperi- 
enced, of legal and unlearned Members, 
and then let the Members in each panel be 
informed the time when they must hold 
themselves in readiness for attendance. He 
would not revive the system of ballot, but 
the whoie names in the panel might be put 
into glasses, and the general committee 
might, in private,conduct a ballot and choose 
the names for each committee, drawing also 
a supplemental list, which he would pro- 
pose to keep sealed up till required for use, 
and to open only in the event of some rea- 
sonable objection being shown by the parties 
to exist to any of the names on the original 
list, or in case some of the Members so 
drawn should have any valid excuse to 
offer from serving on the committee. In 
this manner, the general committee would 
be relieved from the odium of imposing a 
very onerous and disagreeable duty on par- 
ticular individuals, who, however fairly 
they might be chosen, wouid, no doubt, be 
very apt to complain of having been singled 
out to undertake it, while if each Member 
of the House stood his equal chance of 
being required to give this service, there 
would be no room for such complaint. He 
had thought it desirable to suggest for the 
right hon. Gentleman’s consideration the 
difficultics in the practical working of his 
bill which had suggested themselves to his 
mind, and at the same time to point out 
what to him appeared the simple means of . 
remedying the probable ill effects of one 
part of the proposed plan. 

- Mr. S. O’Brien said, that he had a plan 
to propose, which, in his humble judg- 
ment, would be more effectual in procuring 
the object all had in view than that pro- 
posed by the right hon. Baronet. If he 
had beard any thing in the scheme pro- 
posed by the right hon. Baronet likely to 
simplify the mode of deciding election 
petitions he would not now have intruded 
on the House any plan of his own; but 
he was convinced that that plan would 
not remove the present evils, while it would 
run the risk of creating others now un- 
known. Therefore, with all deference to 
the superior judgment of the right hon. 
Baronet, he must persist in submitting the 
plan which, in his judgment, was best 
calculated to promote that object. He 
felt, that such conduct, on his part, was 
very presumptuous—but, on the other 
hand, he thought that all hon. Members 
would concur with him in acknowledging 
that public opinion pronounced against 
the impartiality of their decisions, The 
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question, then, was, what scheme could 
be devised to set the House right with the 
public; and he thought it was the duty 
of every Member, however humble might 
be his claim on the attention of the House, 
to put forward such suggestions as might 
occur to him in promoting the general 
object. He would not now enter into de- 
tails, but he thought he would be able to 
show, that the plan he would have the 
honour of submitting would possess the 
principal requisite to secure impartiality 
and competency in the judges of election 
petitions. His proposition would go to 
expunge all the clauses which left any 
discretion in the body of the House, and 
to confine the decision in each case to 
three barristers. He believed, that this 
was the only method of securing the im- 
partiality of the judges, the competency 
of the tribunal, uniformity in the deci- 
sions, and a cheaper and more expedi- 
tious process of trial than would now be 
attained. He thought that these were 
the requisites for which, in forming a 
new tribunal, they ought to look, and his 
plan would not be liable to the objection 
of taking the power out of the hands of 
the House, because the tribunal which he 
suggested would emanate from and be 
responsible to the House itself. 

Mr. Goulburn said, that all must wish 
to mature a sound plan without reference 
to party feeling. He concurred for the 
most part in the general feeling of the 
House, that in the measure of his right 
hon. Friend behind him there was much 
that recommended itself to the attention 
of the House. He would not enter into 
any lengthened discussion in that stage, 
but would content himself with briefly 
referring to some recommendations which 
had emanated from hon, Gentlemen up- 
posite. As to the appointment of assessors, 
hon. Gentlemen had argued rather with 
reference to the tribunal which at present 
existed than in reference to that which 
would exist under the Bill of his right 
hon. Friend. At present the rule of 
striking out the names of the most intelli- 
gent Members, and leaving on the com- 
mittee only those who were least informed 
on the matters to come under their con- 
sideration, and professedly calling upon 
the Members thus selected to decide legal 
points of which they were ignorant, ren- 
dered it necessary that an officer should 
be appointed to each committee possessed 
of some legal knowledge ; but if, instead 
of having on these committees men little 
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conversant with the law, they had the as- 
sistance of the best informed and most 
distinguished Members of the legal pro- 
fession, belonging to the House, he could 
not conceive what good effect would be 
produced upon such a committee from 
the appointment of an assessor. How- 
ever high in his profession such assessor 
might be, and however respectable his 
authority, it might happen, that he would 
not have the same legal erudition as some 
of the Members over whom he was to 
preside; and if a difference should then 
occur between them, if the assessor should 
give an opinion one way, and these more 
erudite lawyers should decide otherwise, 
what would become of the legal character 
of the assessor? When he next went 
into a committee his legal knowledge 
would be doubted, and his services would 
thus be rendered less efficient, and it 
would be difficult to give him that au- 
thority over the committee with which it 
appeared so desirable to invest any legal 
advisers. On one point, however, ad- 
vanced by the noble Lord (Viscount 
Howick) he concurred. He thought that 
difficulty might arise in securing the at- 
tendance of Members who might be no-. 
minated on committees of this sort, and 
that some means might be taken to pre- 
vent the imposition on themselves of this 
onerous duty; but he thought at the same 
time that the remedy proposed by the 
noble Lord would make matters worse. 
If the House were divided into panels, _ 
and the committee were then selected 
from the panels by ballot, what security 
would the House have that the least 
learned Member in the panel would not be 
chosen? There would not be the same 
evil of partisanship as at present existed, 
but there would be at least as great an evil 
as was experienced with respect to the 
character of the persons forming the tri- 
bunals, and from the want of information 
on their part, whereas by his right hon. 
Friend’s proposition there would be so 
much impartiality and discretion in the 
tribunal as to secure a fair decision. 

Mr. Hume wished to direct the attention 
of the right hon. Gentleman to the imme- 
diate and effectual mode of lessening the 
difficulties which came before committees, 
by introducing some measure to reconcile 
the contradictory decisions of the revising 
barristers. He would venture to say, that 
out of every twenty-seven decisions upon 
different points at least twenty-five were 
contradictory. He was personally con- 
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versant with several. The proprietors of 
the shares in the New River Company 
were put on the list in one county one 
year, and taken off in the same county the 
next, whilst in the neighbouring county 
their claims were rejected in one year and 
admitted in the following: indeed, he 
had seen two barristers sitting for the 
same courts, differing upon|the same point, 
one being for the admission, of one class 
of votes and the other being against them. 
_ Nothing was so disgraceful to the repre- 
sentative system as the state of the regis- 
tration, and if the right hon. Baronet 
would give half the consideration to the 
proposal which had been made for the 
amendment of the registration and the 
appointment of a court of appeal which he 
had devoted to the constitution of election 
committees he would accomplish much 
good. He did not say that the bill which 
in a former Session had passed that House 
to amend the registration was complete 
in all its parts, but if it had been adopted 
the experience of one or two years would 
have enabled the legislature to apply a 
perfect remedy: it would have procured 
uniformity in the decisions, and would 
have removed those hard contests which 
now took place in the registration courts, 
where parties were keenly opposed, and 
which were so disagreeable to all. It 
now too frequently depended on the man- 
ner in which the evidence was got up in 
different years whether the same party 
was put on or struck off the register for 
the same qualification; and yet, notwith- 
standing these great evils, a great deal of 
the public money was expended, and much 
more than would be necessary under an 
efficient system. He would not enter 
into a discussion of the details of the bill 
then before the House, but he sincerely 
hoped that the right hon. Baronet would 
direct his attention to an amendment of the 
system of registration, and he would then 
leave so few points for the decision of elec- 
tion committees as materially to lessen the 
difficulties under which they now laboured. 

Sir Robert Peel in reply remarked that 
the question of registration was perfectly 
distinct from that before the House. He 
-admitted that nothing was more important 
than a simplification of the election law, 
and though the subjects were distinct, he 
would not say that it was impossible to 
amend the system of registration, and at 
the same time to lessen the duties of the 
tribunals he proposed to appoint. But if 
there were great difficulties in the way 
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of improving the system of registration, 
that was no reason why they should not 
improve the tribunal for the trial of con- 
troverted elections. It was a great mis- 
fortune that the law was not simplified ; 
this point, however, he considered; and 
there were many points in the settlement 
of which no political difficulty would arise, 
whilst for others, such as the right of 
trustees to vote, and the opening of the 
registry, there might be great trouble ; but 
if they failed on these points, they might go 
as far as they could in simplifying the law 
in such cases as how the distance of seven 
miles should be measured, and how many 
others. He wished, also, that they could 
establish some efficient court of appeal 
from the courts of the revising barristers, 
and thus provide a settlement for many of 
these disputed points of law. It had 
been suggested, that this might be done 
by referring the points to three of the 
judges; but he was unwilling to mix up 
the judges with such matters; he knew 
that the judges in Scotland were so re- 
joiced when the consideration of the free- 
hold rights—by which much trouble was 
occasioned to them—was removed from 
them, that he deprecated giving to a judge 
any interference in political matters. Hon. 
Gentlemen had said, that the settlement 
of the question of the proper constitution 
of election committees was a difficult 
task, and he could assure them that it 
was not without a due sense of this diffi- 
culty that he had made his proposal; but 
he thought, that by avoiding every thing 
like party spirit the difficulty would be 
lessened; and he entertained a strong 
conviction, that unless the measure which 
he had proposed should meet with the 
general assent of the House there was not 
much hope of a settlement. His plan was 
to establish a tribunal on which more 
reliance could be placed, and which was 
more trust-worthy than the present Com- 
mittees. With respect to the objection 
against vesting the power in the hands of 
the Speaker, whose main object must 
always be to conciliate the good will of 
the House, he thought that the Speaker 
would look to far higher objects than con- 
sulting the interests of party, and that it 
was more unlikely, because no advantage 
which he would gain for his party would 
counterbalance his desire to maintain his 
character for impartiality, on which his 
influence in the chair greatly depended. 
Whoever entertained a dread on_ this 
account, showed great ignorance of the 
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general laws of human nature. He pro- 
posed, that the number of Members on 
the general committee should not exceed 
four or six ; he thought four would be the 
best number if the House were pretty 
equally divided into two great parties, but 
as it might be desirable to provide for 
other parties, he had no objection to ex- 
tend the number to six. The noble Lord 
(Howick) had referred to the invidious 
duty which would devolve upon this ge- 
neral committee of compelling the attend- 
ance of Members on the Election Com- 
mittees, but this difficulty would princi- 
pally apply to the first Session following a 
general election; because afterwards 
Members would easily know when a peti- 
tion was to be heard. But when the noble 
Lord stated the hardship which would be 
imposed on Members by a necessity for 
their attendance, he rather undervalued 
the obligation which Members contracted 
towards the public. Members of Parlia- 
ment had particular duties towards the 
public which they ought to discharge, and 
reserving to the House the right to grant 
leave of absence for cause shown, he 
thought it was but fair and right to expect 
that those who sought the honour of be- 
coming one of the Representatives of the 
people in Parliament would be in attend- 
ance to perform their duties. It might be 
possible to divide the House into panels, 
and then to fix each panel for a particular 
week; but he greatly objected to the 
selection of the Members of the committee 
partly by chance and partly by open 
choice ; he deprecated mixing up the two 


‘ means of naming the tribunal, and if they 


used the ballot they would still run the 
same risk as they did at present, that the 
Members of the committee would not 
have proper Parliamentary knowledge and 
experience, It might happen, that the 
first seven names drawn on the ballot 
should be those of Members holding strong 
Opinions upon the points to come before 
them, or of Members entering Parliament 
for the first time, or of those who of all 
the names in the panel were notoriously 
the most incompetent; he thought, there- 
fore, that the system of selection should 
be complete throughout, and that nothing 
should be left to chance. With respect 
to the appointment of assessors, it might 
quite consistently with his plan be en- 
grafted upon it. But there was great 
difficulty in appointing assessors. If they 
were to be efficient and skilful, their 
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remuneration must be sufficient, their ap- 
pointment must be permanent, and they 
must be limited in number. Now, sup- 
pose they had three assessors; unless the 
House provided for them some other 
business to perform they would be over- 
loaded with business in one Session, whilst 
they would have comparatively little to do 
in another. But would three, or any 
limited number be able in some Sessions 
to afford sufficient aid? It was desirable 
to dispose of all election petitions as soon 
after the meeting of Parliament as could 
be done with a due regard to justice. 
Now, he did not see any difficulty in six 
or seven committees sitting at one time, 
or any other number which could insure 
the attendance of able counsel. Suppose 
they had three assessors and six commit- 
tees, they could only provide assessors for 
three, and they must either postpone the 
petitions till the assessors were disengaged, 
or take the only alternative of appointing 
others—deputy assessors, not holding a 
permanent or independent appointment ; 
and would they, acting pro hac vice, give 
the same satisfaction as those holding the 
permanent appointments? Then, with 
respect to the permanent appointments, 
the time would come when it could not be 
said that these officers were unfit for work, 
but when they would be less capable of 
exertion ; they must, therefore, make some 
provision for their retirement, and nothing 
was so inconvenient for the House to be 
saddled with as permanent appointments, 
without making a provision for the retire- 
ment of the officers, even before the intel- 
lect was impaired by age or infirmity. It 
might thus be found, that even three or 
five assessors, whom it would not be 
desirable to retain, and yet towards whom 
so strong a feeling of personal respect 
would be entertained, that no one would 
like to say, ‘The time is come for sug- 
gesting to the archbishop that his sermons 
did not give satisfaction.” For himself, 
he expected that with the new tribunal 
an entirely new feeling would arise; that 
the amended Committee would approach 
the inquiry with feelings totally different 
from those entertained at present. As he 
proposed that the eminent legal Gentle-. 
men in the House should attend these 
committees, if the hon. and learned 
Gentleman, the Attorney-General, should 
be on one committee, and his learned 
Friend, the Member for Exeter, were on 
another, and an assessor were appointed 
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who should manifest any inferiority of 
character or professional talent, yet he 
would be a permanent officer, whilst his 
inferiority being known, his authority would 
be lessened. If the present system were 
to continue of appointing on Committees 
young men who entered Parliament for 
the first time, he saw no remedy but in 
appointing assessors; if, however, one of 
the highest law authorities were on each 
side of the same Committee, he believed, 
that no lawyer sitting on a Committee, 
and in face of the public, would give any- 
thing but pure law and administer any- 
thing but justice. He hoped, therefore, 
that hon. Gentlemen would well consider 
the difficulties in the way of appointing 
either merely temporary assessors or a 
permanent tribunal formed of a_ small 
number of lawyers. If, indeed, they could 
find employment for these assessors in de- 
termining appeals from the decisions of the 
revising barristers, their attention tothe sub- 
ject would be sufficiently continued to en- 
sure their knowledge of the law. But they 
would be entirely useless unless they were 
permanently appointed, or ai least “ guam- 
diu se bene gesserint,” and unless a retiring 
allowance were provided. He wished the 
hon. and learned Gentleman, the Member 
for Dublin, who had objected to this mea- 
sure, would introduce his own and have it 
printed. He could not believe, that any 
man could effect any real improvement 
unless he should specify the mode in 
which he proposed to secure the object 
which he professed to have in view; but 
above all things he desired to see the plan 
of the hon. and learned Member, which 
he understood consisted of the appoint- 
ment of judges, acting with juries, and in 
whose decisions there was to be unanimity. 
It was a plan which to him scarcely 
seemed feasible; but, of course, until its 
terms were proposed to the House he 
could give no decided opinion upon it. 
There was one ingredient, however, which 
seemed to present fair grounds for objec- 
tion, A case was to be submitted by a 
committee of five for decision. Now, 
although it might be very possible that a 
case might be agreed upon, yet the House 
must be aware that the mode in which the 
question was put would be very material 
in considering the decision which might 
be come to, and might, in some cases, 
tend very considerably to induce them to 
give judgments very different from those 
which would be produced by other state- 
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ments which might be agreed upon. He 
sincerely hoped, therefore, that when the 
hon. and learned Member should bring 
forward the system which he advocated, 
he would bring it forward, not in the form 


of an application for a Select Committee ~ 


to inquire into the propriety of the House 
parting with its jurisdiction, but in such a 
manner as that the principle to be acted 
upon, as well as the practical plan, would 
be laid before the House. If this course 
were not pursued, he had no hesitation in 
saying, that the House would make no 
progress whatever in the matter; and he, 
therefore, most strenuously urged the hon. 
and learned Member to bring the whole 
subject under the consideration of the 
House, with a view to its being fairly con- 
sidered as a whole at once. For his own 
part, he could not see what benefit could 
be derived from the appointment of a 
Select Committee, for he could never 
consent to its being left to a Select Com- 
mittee to decide a. question of so grave 
importance, as whether the House should 
part with its jurisdiction or not. He had 
always been most anxious and ready to 
defend the privileges of that House; and 
although it might be said, that he had a 
reason for supporting these privileges, as 
well as the prerogative of the Crown, yet 
he had no other reason for so doing than 
that which in common every other Member 
of the House had—a desire to uphold and 
to support to the utmost of his power the 
true interests of his country. It was for 
the House to consider both equally, and 
to consider well the moral influence which 
would be produced on the public opinion 


“by the proceedings of the House of Com- 


mons, if, after having established their 
power as against the Crown itself in times 
of arbitrary interference, and as against 
the House of Lords when attempts at 
encroachments on their privileges were 
made, they should consent to give up their 
power to some tribunal to be appointed by 
the Crown ; (for who else would appoint 
the officers who composed it, independently 
of themselves?) And who would have 
the power of deciding the questions of 
whether Members of Parliament should 
retain their seat or not ? 
Leave given. 


Foreign Stave Trave.] Sir Robert 
Inglis rose to move an humble address to 
her Majesty on the subject of Foreign Slave 
Trade. sg had never since he had had the 
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honour of occupying a seat in that House, 
undertaken to bring forward a question 
with so deep and painful a sense of the 
difficulties in which he was placed. Never 
had he felt it more necessary, not for his 
own sake, but for the sake of the subject, 
to ask for the kind indulgence of the 
House. He begged to impress on them, that 
the subject he introduced, was one that 
involved the interests of many thousand 
human beings, and he feared lest he should 
do injustice to those great interests, and 
that the statement he should make, 
would produce a weaker effect than the 
subject ought to command. When he re- 
collected by whom the subject was first 
introduced, he felt a greater sense of his 
inferiority, and he would say, that if his 
Friend, the late Member for Weymouth 
(Mr. Buxton), were still in his place, 
he (Sir R. Inglis) should not be the person 
to interpose between him and this question, 
because, though Mr. Buxton had not 
brought forward any motion on the subject, 
yet had he earned an almost prescriptive 
right to originate such motions from the 
success with which he had always advo- 
cated the interests of the slaves. ‘Three 
years ago was the last opportunity the 
House had of expressing an opinion on 
this subject. Since that, he had obtained 
much information on it, and the subject 
had so grown on him, that, finding no 
other Member willing to take it up, he 
felt that to be his duty, and to urge on the 
House the necessity of adopting the motion 
he should conclude by proposing. It was 
now thirty years since Parliament, joined 
by the universal voice of the country, pro- 
claimed the abolition of slavery. He never 
could recal that glorious time without also 
recalling a name which was now imperish- 
ably united with it, because, although the 
administration of Mr. Fox and Lord Gren. 
ville had the privilege of carrying the 
legislative measure, the House and the 
country could never forget that it was 
through the Christian zeal and untiring 
energy of Mr. Wilberforce that it was 
brought to perfection. Was it the object 
of the Parliament to relieve the nation from 
the guilt of allowing the system to con- 
tinue, that that measure was carried; or 
was it to redress the wrongs of Africa, and 
to diminish the misery of the wretched 
natives of that country? If the object were 
that which he had first named, it had been 
accomplished, so far as our own participa- 
tion in the slave-trade was concerned ; but 
he was bound to say, if our object were to 


redress the wrongs or promote the happi- 
ness of the people of Africa, we had not. 
succeeded; but, on the contrary, our 
efforts had tended to aggravate the suffer- 
ings of the wretched victims of human 
cupidity. He believed, that our exertions 
had increased the number of victims, and 
had aggravated all the horrors of the pas- 
sage of the unfortunate negroes in the 
vessels which conveyed them from liberty 
to bondage. The truth of that allegation 
would be sufficiently proved, when he 
mentioned, that the largest exportation of 
slaves, which took place at the commences 
ment of the struggle, which ended in the 
abolition of our slave-trade, was stated by 
Mr. Fox to be 80,000, while it was now 
stated that within the last few years it had 
increased to 100,000 annually, who had 
been carried from Africa to America and 
the West-India Islands. If he were to 
concentrate his arguments on this subject, 
he should say, that Parliament had con- 
verteda legal into a contraband traffic, 
had turned those who were fair traders into 
smugglers, and had compelled them to look 
to the speed of their vessels, and to their 
qualifications for sailing, as the only 
means by which they could secure the im- 
portation of their cargoes. By that means 
our laws had produced much of the misery 
to which the slaves were now exposed on 
their passage. By Sir William Dolbin’s 
Act, a fair proportion of tonnage was to be 
allowed for every slave now under the 
Emigration Act, each emigrant was to be 
allowed a certain tonnage ; and it was well 
known that a fair proportion of pace was 
given to each sailor in her Majesty’s vessels, 
But instead of a system of this description 
being adopted by the slave-vessels, it was 
proved within afew years that a vessel of 
about 158 English tons had a cargo 
of slaves amounting to 720 in number; 
making with the crew the total number on 
board 760—a number sufficient to man 
an English first-rate. The mortality in 
the year 1791, under the most favour- 
able circumstances, when the trade was 
legal (if it were not an outrage on law so 
to call it), amounted to 62} per cent.—a 
mortality, which, if extended over the world, 
would in the course of a year and 
seven months, have depopulated the globe. 
Since then, however, the ratio had 
greatly increased ; and there were in- 
stances on record in which, in ten days, 
fifty-five out of 500 had died, and 
in which 200 or 300 out of one cargo 
had perished in the passage across the At- 
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lantic. In one case where a ship had been 
seized, in which some of these miserable 
beings were contained, the mate was asked 
how many he expected to carry alive to the 
place of their destination, and hisanswer was 
‘¢ About one half ?’’ He would take another 
case, the details of which he had in his 
possession, ‘There were 355 slaves taken 
on board a vessel at Calabar, of seventy- 
seven Spanish (which equalled about 120 
English) tons, twenty-seven of whom 
died on the night she left the river, 
while seventy-seven more died before 
her arrival at Sierra Leone, and eight- 
een more before the condemnation of the 
vessel. That was the rate of mortality 
amongst them after they were embarked, 
which was small compared to the rate of 
mortality on the whole, if those were in- 
cluded who were seized in their burning 
villages under this horrible system. The 
mortality, however, great as was its extent, 
was less an evil than the horrible state of 
suffering which caused it ; and death was 
a happy escape from the pestilential hold 
of a slave-ship. He had instances before 
him, and which he would read, if it should 
be necessary ; of cruelties committed under 
the flag of every nation ; but he would not 
trouble the House with them in detail. 
From the moment at which Parliament ren- 
dered the slave-trade contraband, all the hor- 
rors which had since accumulated on the 
wretched victims had commenced ; and whe- 
ther it werein 1822 or 1832, thesufferingsof 
those who were seized were produced. He 
would refer, first, to the work of Dr. Walsh, 
which was entitled, “Notices of Brazil,” 
and which contained a narrative of Captain 
Arabin having met one of those atrocious 
slave-vessels. She was of 400 tons, Spanish, 
or about 680 tons, English, and fitted up to 
receive on board no less than 1,200 slaves. 
On her being seen by Captain Arabin, he 
determined to board her, desirous to per- 
form his duty and to procure for his crew 
the prize money to which they would be 
entitled. The vessel had taken on board 
336 males and 256 females, amounting in 
all to 592 individuals, and in the voyage of 
fifty-five days, seventeen had been thrown 
overboard during a chase. The slaves were 
all under hatches, and the space in which 
they were confined was so small that they 
were obliged to sit between each other's 
legs, and their stowage was so close that 
they were unable to lie down, or relieve 
themselves from their cramped position, by 
night or day. On the crew and officers 
going on board, they discovered their un- 
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fortunate and miserable situation ; and they 
,discovered besides, that, as they belonged to 
different persons, they were al] branded like 
sheep with different distinguishing marks, 
and, as the mate said with indifference, 
these had been produced by their being 
burned with red-hot irons. As soon as the 
poor creatures saw the English officers on 
board, many of them seemed by instinct to 
know that they came there as their pre- 
servers. Their countenances were observed 
to brighten up, and, clapping their hands, 
they called out in the little Spanish they 
had learned, “ Viva, viva!” Some of them, 
on the contrary, seemed in great distress, 
and hung down their heads, as if their spi- 
rits were broken by their confinement in 
}the low cells in which they had been 


high, shut out from light and air, and in 


stood on deck in the open air at 89—a 
heat scarcely bearable by the Europeans, 
with ‘all means and appliances to boot.” 
The officers, seeing the state of wretched- 
ness in which the unfortunate beings were 
existing, persisted in demanding that they 
should be permitted to enjoy the free air, 
and they were at length suffered to quit 
their cells and to make their way on deck. 
On the hatches one opened, the deck was 
immediately crowded with men and women 
in a state of nudity; and it was impossible 
to conceive how the 517 slaves could all 
have been stowed away, for the deck was 
completely covered from stem to stern. On 
search being made, some children were 
found below lying in corners in a state of 
complete torpor, produced by the heat and 
the unhealthy state of the atmosphere. 
They were brought into the air, and soon 
revived ; but the most surprising and heart- 
rending scene which was witnessed, was 
that which occurred on water being pro- 
duced. They had hitherto been kept with- 
out this necessary article ; and on its being 
shown, they all rushed to it like madmen, 
and neither threats nor blows could restrain 
them. Hon. Members might expect to fol- 
low these unhappy creatures to the land of 
promise, where they were once more to be 
restored to liberty and comfort. But no! 
On examining the papers, it appeared that 
the master of the vessel had taken the 
slaves from the south and not from the 
north of the line, and Captain Arabin was 
obliged to abandon her. To have carried 
her to Sierra Leone, would have compelled 
the vessels to beat up to windward, for 
which the ships had not a_ sufficient 
202 


placed, and which were only three feet. 
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supply of water, and it was with infinite 
regret that Captain Arabin was obliged to 
restore the, papers to the master of the slave- 
vessel, after an investigation which lasted 
nine hours. The last sounds which he 
appeared to have heard on quitting the 
slavers, were shricks and cries from the 
slaves who had been momentarily revived 
by hope, only to be again plunged in despair. 


‘There was another case which was well 


known to some hon. Gentlemen who took 
an interest in the matter, and which was, 
perhaps, more horrible than the case he had 
already referred to, if any case could be. He 
fousd it in “ A Narrative of a Visit to Sierra 
Leone,” by Mr. Rankin, and which was 
published a year and a-half ago. It ap- 
peared from his statement that, in the 
autumn of 1833, the schooner Donna 
Maria da Gloria, supposed to be Brazilian, 
left Loango under that flag, and on the 
night of her departure received on board 
430 negroes, who had been kept in readi- 
ness to be embarked. Hon. Gentlemen 
were aware, that when such an expedition 
was on foot, it was usual that a number of 
slaves who were about to be shipped off 
were ready to be put on board—and they 
were generally embarked under cover of 
the night. The Donna Maria was des- 
tined for Rio Janeiro; and arrived off the 
harbour with her cargo in November, and 
was there captured by her Majesty’s brig 
Snake. On the case being brought before 
the court, a question arose as to her Brazil- 
ian character, which the court decided 
was not made out, and it was necessary that 
the case should go back to the mixed com- 
mission at Sierra Leone for inquiry. A 
second time, then, were the unhappy pri- 
soners cooped up under the hatches of this 
vessel, and carried across the Atlantic to 
Sierra Leone. On their making that place, 
after a two months’ voyage, it was found 
that the number of slaves was decreased 
from 430 to 335. The case then came to 
be considered before the court there, but 
until it was decided the slaves could not be 
landed. At length it was declared, that 
the capture was illegal, as the vessel was 
Portuguese and not Brazilian, and the slaver 
received a certificate from the court to pro- 
tect her from future violence from any Bri- 
tish vessels she might meet. Once again did 
the vessel start for Rio Janeiro, with her en- 
sign flying as in triumph, the dying wretches 
still confined under the hatches, the total 
amount of their imprisonment having then 
extended to seven months. What had 
England done to prevent these evils? Treaty 
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after treaty had been made, and he was 
bound to say, that there had been no want 
of vigilance on the part of either the pre- 
sent Ministers or their predecessors to en- 
forcethem. The Ministers had represented 
the true feelings of the people, as well as 
the will of the Sovereign, by endeavouring 
to put an end to the foreign slave-trade. 
Butnotwithstanding all that had been done, 
and all the efforts they had made, they had 
not met with success in their endeavours to 
put a stop to this, the greatest crime, in his 
belief, which man could commit. He was 
unwilling to detain the House by entering 
fully into the subject of the evils arising 
from the Mixed Commission Court, as now 
established ; but there were physical ob- 
| jections to its being placed at Sierra Leone. 
He should abstain from any exposition of 
the disadvantages consequent on the consti- 
tution of the court, and should refer only 
to the mere physical objections to the po- 
sition of the court. The greater portion 
of the slaves were taken away from the 
bight of Benin, and from thence to carry 
them when a vessel was detained—to Sierra 
Leone—produced a prodigious mortality, 
which, if the Government could have re- 
tained possession of Fernando Po, might in 
a great measure, have been avoided. It 
must be admitted by all, that Fernando Po, 
situated as it was, would be a desirable 
place for the mixed commission, and he 
should, therefore, beg to impress most 
strongly on the mind of the noble Lord 
opposite (Lord Palmerston) the propriety 
of endeavouring toestablish the court. at that 
place. He might mention, as an additional 
reason, that of 50,000 slaves who had been 
carried to Sierra Leone, 6,700 had died 
between the time of their capture and their 
liberation, and 40,000 had been liberated. 
With reference to other powers engaged in 
this trade, there was every reason to be= 
lieve, that houses situated in the Havannah, 
and notoriously engaged in carrying on this 
infamous traffic, were furnished with capi- 
tal for that purpose from other countries. 
Under the Spanish flag the evil continued 
to prevail to a very great extent. From 
the papers recently laid on the table of the 
House on the subject of the foreign slave- 
trade, it appeared that one of the most 
frightful scenes that he had ever seen de- 
scribed had not long ago occurred on board 
a vessel under the flag of that power. The 
name of the vessel was the Vencedora, and 
the substance of the document which he 
described from memory, though it was so 


striking that he could not mistake was, that 
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this ship, after having been at Rio Congo, 
on the coast of Africa, went to Cadiz to 
take in passengers for the Havannah, and 
was at Cadiz many days, and was visited 
by the Spanish sanitary and custom-house 
officers. During the passage of the vessel 
across the Atlantic the passengers observed 
that a much larger quantity of rice and 
other provisions was cooked than appeared 
requisite for the number of persons which 
they saw on board. They also experienced 
a very unpleasant smell on board the ship, 
which they were unabie to account for un- 
til their arrival at the Havannah, when 
they discovered that twenty-six negroes 
had been secreted in the hold during the 
whole period of the voyage, who were to 
be consigned to slavery in the Havannah. 
That was another example, that the efforts 
of England to suppress the traffic had only 
served to aggravate its horrors. In another 
case which was described in these papers 
five young negroes were taken out of a 
water-cask, in which they had been stowed 
for some time in order to be concealed 
from our cruizers. In another case a 
prize master was forty-eight hours on board 
a ship that had been seized before he dis- 
covered that there were slaves on board, 
so well had they been secreted. According 
to the papers on the table, there were three 
or four recent instances of slave-vessels 
being fitted out at Lisbon, under the Por- 
tuguese flag, and such was the general con- 
duct of the Portuguese Government on 
this subject, that her Majesty’s Minister 
at that Court, Lord Howard de Walden, 
in his dispatch to the Duke de Palmella, of 
the 12th of September, 1834, felt himself 
obliged to use the following language :— 


“T have the distressing reflection now 
brought to mind that in no one single instance 
out of the many representations which I have 
brought by the King’s command under the 
notice of the Government of Portugal, making 
known specific cases of encouragement of, or 
connivance at, this infamous traffic, has any one 
satisfactory answer been returned by the Por- 
tuguese Government, nor as far as I have been 
able to learn, has any one of the guilty, or 
suspected, or accused persons, been either 
pene against judicially, visited by any 

eclaration of her Majesty’s displeasure, or 
removed from situations where there exists 
every reason to believe that this system of 
encouragement to the traffic in slaves is still 
carried on in the fullest activity, in direct in- 
fraction of treaties, to the disgrace of the na- 
tional flag, at the expense of the reputation 
and good faith of the Government, and the 
honour of the Queen of Portugal,” . 
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To what he had said, however, of the con- 
duct of the Portuguese Government. with 
reference to this trade he was bound to add, 
that there wasone single instance of an officer 
in the service of that. Government display- 
ing faith and honour in his efforts to 
check the .slave-trade ; and the same Mi- 
nister, writing to the noble Lord opposite, 
had observed upon it, that such a procced- 
ing on the part of a governor, or indeed of 
any authority whatever, “‘ named either by 
the Queen of Portugal or by one of her 
Ministers, as that of attempting to check 
the slave-trade either in her most faithful 
Majesty’s dominions, or any other part of 
the world, is, I believe, not before on re- 
cord, I have thought it due to him to report 
this singular occurrence to your Lordships, 
anticipating the satisfaction it will cause 
your Lordships to learn the hopes which 
may fairly be entertained of one of the 
public functionaries of Portugal acting up 
to the general duties of humanity, which 
all those most loud in this country in pro. 
claiming liberal principles are the first 
to profess and the last to practise.” The 
name of this functionary, he had great 
pleasure in stating, was Don Domingo de 
Saldanah, the brother of the Marquess of 
the same name. But a great aggravation 
of the conduct of the Portuguese Govern- 
ment was to be found in the fact that we 
had purchased of Portugal their abandon- 
ment of the trade. We did not appeal to 
them as Christians, nor on the score of hu- 
manity, nor on the principles of justice, but 
we appealed to them for the performance 
of a bargain, for which we had actually 
paid the price ; and he did trust, therefore, 
that the House would take such steps as 
would serve to record its sense of the 
strength and validity of the claims which 
this country held to require the fulfilment 
of that bargain, But, would the House 
believe it, the flag of Portugal was at that 
moment to be bought for a oe dollars, on 
the coast of Africa, at Cape de Verd, for 
instance, or St. Thomas’s, or Prince’s Island ; 
so that the Slaver had only to touch at one 
of those places, and there fit itself out, and 
secure itself against the risk of being boarded 
by the cruisers of any other nation. But 
the greatest iniquities occurring in this 
trade had, after all, been inflicted on the 
African negroes who were imported into the 
Brazils. He should not go into the details of 
the subject, it was enough to state that the 
single ground on which Portugal could ever 
have claimed the privilege, as she was 


pleased to call it, of continuing this infa- 
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mous traflic, was the necessity of supplying 
her own possessions with labourers; but 
that ground was removed, the moment 
Portugal lost the dominion of Brazil. That 
ground had ceased altogether, therefore ; 
but they were told, indeed it appeared from 
the same despatches to which he had re- 
ferred, that Brazil was altogether an agri- 
cultural country, that is to say, it was 
wholly indebted for the support of its po- 
pulation to the labours of imported negroes, 
This had been urged by Portugal, but, 
notwithstanding, the Brazilian government 
had entered into a treaty to abolish the 
slave trade. Some of the authorities in 
that country held strong language on the 
slave trade; but when the noble Lord sent 
dispatches to Mr. Hamilton, the English 
minister at Rio Janeiro, directing him to 
call upon the Brazilian government to do 
that which they were bound to do by 


treaty, the result was, that it called forth 


a very strong expression of opinion in the 
Brazilian Chamber, against the Imperial 
government for submitting to the dictation 
of England, and against England for at- 
tempting to interfere with their concerns. 
By the first article of the declaration of the 
Brazilian government of 1831, it was em- 
phatically stated that all slaves entering 
the Brazils after a certain date, should be 
free, but it was accompanied with an ex- 
ception to slaves employed on board ves- 
sels belonging to any nation whatever, 
where the identity of the individuals should 
have been verified, by the exhibition of the 
passport and the list of the crew ; and also 
with an exception as to siaves who passed 
from one province of the empire to another, 
having run away, or gone with their mas- 
ter’s consent, provided that such circum- 
stances were proved by the attestations of 
the police. Was not the English govern- 
ment, then, called upon to interfere with 
the authorities in the Brazils, to do that 
which they were bound to do by treaty, 
and by other must solemn engagements ? 
Mr. Hamilton, the English minister at 
Rio Janeiro, said in his dispatches to the 
noble Lord, that he feared that it would be 
almost impossible at once to eradicate the 
feeling which existed in favour of the slave 
trade in the Brazils. Ina dispatch, dated 
August the 15th 1837, which he would 
read to the House, Mr. Hamilton said :— 


‘“‘ This commerce is so deeply rooted in the 
country, by the influence of individual interest 
and by habit, that I fear we may not look for 
any effectual remedy either at the present 
moment or hereafter’ from within, From 
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abroad alone is it that the cure can come, and 
then, even, only from England. She must sweep 
the seas on the coasts both of Africa and Brazil, 
and employing some half dozen of armed 
schooners, of small draught of water for that 
purpose here, and inflicting summary punish- 
meat on some few masters of slavers, as guilty 
of piracy, her benevolent enterprise will be 
successful. Without some strong and sweep- 
ing measures of this kind, our success must 
prove uncertain and remote.” 


He was happy to say that the noble 
Lord had responded to the call of the Mi- 
nister, deputed to represent England in 
Brazil. The noble Lord in his answer 
made use of the following just and forcible 
language :— 

“ You will add, that the British Government 
has undertaken the task pally eh down this 
evil, and will not be deterred from so holy an 
end by any obstacles, which, from time to 
time, may obstruct its endeavours; and her 
Majesty’s Government sincerely hopes that no 
circumstances may ever arise which should 
compel it to treat summarily, and by its own 
authority, as pirates and outlaws, ships pur- 
suing this traffic, under the fraudulent shelter 
of the flag of a friendly power.” 


In another part of these papers, it was 
stated that if Portugal persisted in thus 
violating her engagements and her social 
duties to other powers, as well as what 
was due to herself, England would be 
obliged to take up the subject; and the 
noble Lord added :— 


“ And you will state, that if this fraudulent 
use of the Portuguese colours shall continue 
to be permitted, the Portuguese Government 
must not be surprised ifa flag thus deliberately 
prostituted to such base purposes, should no 
longer be respected by British cruisers.’ 


He had stated that these evils existed in 
the greatest degree at Rio Janeiro and 
other parts of the Brazils, and in many 
places under the Portuguese flag. At the 
same time he did not undervalue the evils 
which arose from this traffic at the Havan- 
nah ; on the contrary, he believed them to 
be of a most serious character. He had 
received a letter from a gentleman at Rio, 
who said that the number of vessels em. 
ployed in that traffic, was greater than was 
known at any former period, and he added 
that, if it increased at its present rate, all 
the blacks in Africa would be imported into 
the Brazils. He made great allowance 


for some of these powers, for he recollected 
—to the disgrace of this country he said it 
—how long we continued this traffic after 
some of the local legislatures of the United 
States of America, before their indepen- 
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dence as a separate state, wished to aban- 
don the traffic, and to prevent the impor- 
tation of negroes into these states, and how 
England interfered, and refused to allow 
them toabolish the trade. In addition to 
this, England had taken credit to herself 
for supplying Spain and her colonies with 
negroes under the Assiento treaty. But for 
Portugal there was no excuse; she had 
never been forced to continue in this com- 
merce, and yet she was at present its main 
support, though in a state paper which he 
had seen, it was affirmed that “ the domin- 
ion of Portugal was only known for good ; 
and that her object had ever been, not do. 
mination, but propagation of the gospel.” 
He should leave this part of the subject, 
without trusting himself with the expres- 
sion of any opinion upon such a statement. 
But he must say, that he was astonished to 
find that a nation which had made the 
rights of mani the basis of their legislation, 
and declared the slave trade to be a piracy, 
had yet allowed, if not the flag of the 
United States, at least the capital of its 
subjects to be employed in it. Since he 
had come into the House, he had had 
put into his hands a letter, from a gentle- 
man on the Bahamas, of the date of the 
30th of January last, on the subject of this 
traffic. He would not give the name of 
the writer for very obvious reasons, but he 
had no doubt, but that implicit reliance 
might be placed on the statement. This 
gentleman stated, that hearing of the ship- 
wreck of a vessel, he went to a small and 
very dangerous bay where she had been 
wrecked. She had on board 150 Africans, 
all of whom were saved. The captain of 
the vessel had engaged two other vessels with 
the intention of smuggling them into the 
island of Cuba. The gentleman proceeded 
with a body of armed men, and succeeded 
in bringing off all the negroes in safety. 
These slaves were chiefly lads between the 
ages of fifteen and eighteen, and the value 
of this cargo was supposed to be upwards 
of 50,000 dollars. The value of the raw 
produce of this cargo, if he might use such 
an expression, was extremely small, and 
yet after its arrival at the place of its de- 
stination, it produced a great sum. He 
had asked his friend, Mr. Macgregor Laird, 
what was the average price of a young 
negro slave as high up the country as he 
had been, and had suggested that the price 
might probably be about fifteen iden ; 


but this gentleman assured him that there 
was no difficulty in buying a lad for twenty- 
five shillings. It appeared, however, that, 
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in the Havannah, the average price of a 
slave of this kind was about 423 dollars. 
The enormous profit which those persons 
obtained who encountered the risks of this 
disgraceful traffic, made it very difficult, he 
was aware, to suppress it. He should be 
ashamed of himself if he introduced into 


‘the discussion of this question any mixture 


of party politics. He could not, however, 
help adverting to the influence of England 
in the Peninsula, which was not denied, 
but considered a matter of congratulation 
on the part of the Government ; and he 
would not say, whether that influence were 
well exercised or not on other subjects ; 
but the fact of such influence being ad- 
mitted, he regretted that it had not been 
used over both Spain and Portugal to ac- 
complish the effectual suppression of the 
slave trade. God had not intrusted this 
country with that influence merely for the 


purpose of preventing Don Carlos occupy- - 


ing the throne of Spain, or Don Miguel 
that of Portugal, but for higher purposes : 
and this country would not be wholly irre- 
sponsible if it did not now effectually use 
its influence in the cause of humanity. In 
saying this, however, he felt bound to ad- 
mit that it did not arise from any want of 
will on the part of the noble Lord, the 
Secretary for Foreign Affairs, to put a stop 
to this infamous traffic; nor was his motion 
intended to imply the least complaint of 
indifference or neglect. He was not askin 

the House to adopt a course that woul 

lead to the attainment of any pecuniary 
advantage for this country ; he was not 
demanding of the noble Lord to write to 
our Minister at Madrid, to require the ful- 
filment of the Assiento treaty with Spain 
and her colonies; no, all that he required 
was, that Spain and Portugal should be 
called upon, and compelled, if necessary, to 
fulfil the solemn engagements they had 
entered into with England. He trusted 
that the time was not far distant when the 
House would sanction such measures that 
the carrying on the slave trade, which was 
nothing but wholesale robbery and whole. 
sale murder, should be treated as piracy. If 
a person on shore dealt with another, as the 
negroes were treated on board the slave 
ships, the crime would entail upon the in- 
dividual the punishment and the conse- 
quences of murder. If, then, such conduct 
to a single individual was followed by the 
infliction of the last punishment of the law, 
he could not see, when the same crime was 
committed towards hundreds, that a culprit 
should escape altogether. As one means of 
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putting an end to this traffic, it might be 
suggested that a treaty, offensive and de- 
fensive, should be entered into with all the 
states of Africa ; and, at the same time, we 
might say to Portugal, if that power re- 
fused to concede, that she would render 
herself responsible to England by continu- 
ing the traffic. He would ask whether 
there were any doubt in the mind of any 
one capable of forming an opinion as to the 
slave trade being piracy and buccaneering, 
and should be punished accordingly ? This 
was not a singular opinion on his part, but 
it was entertained by numbers in foreign 
countries, and even in those countries where 
the slave trade still existed. He found, that 
Senhor Borges, one of the ministers of 
Brazil, said “‘ that nothing but the convic- 
tion and execution of one or two slave- 
dealers at Rio would effectually suppress 
the traffic in that country.” He looked, 
however, to the exertions of this country 
for the suppression of this trade ; for it was 
only by her exertions, he was satisfied, that 
this great moral object could be obtained. 
The means by which this was to be done 
was, by the right of mutual search beyond 
the reach of those places and latitudes to 
which it was now confined. As another 
means, he would also suggest to the noble 
Lord the employment of steam ships of 
small draught of water, and which were 
capable of following slave-ships into the 
creeks into which they were often run, out 
of the reach of the British cruisers. He 
was aware that in another place a charge 
had been brought against the officers of the 
navy for not having pursued that course 
which they ought to have followed in the 
suppression of this horrid traffic. He was 
most unwilling to enter upon disputed sub- 
jects, but he felt bound, in justice to those 
gallant officers, to make one or two remarks. 
From the returns on the table it appeared 
that, within a certain period, they had cap- 
tured twenty-nine ships engaged in the 
slave trade, and, out of this number, not 
less than nineteen had been taken under 
the cquipment article, and the remainder 
had been captured with that which was 
said to be the chief inducement, namely, 
the having slaves on board. Therefore, as 
far as this paper remained uncontradicted, 
the imputation thrown on our naval officers 
was altogether without foundation. At the 
sime time, if they did not intend the pre- 
sent system to influence the officers of the 
nuvy, it must be perfectly nugatory, and 
thould be got rid of, so that even the sus- 
picion of such an imputation should be 
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avoided. Upwards of thirty years ago the 
Parliament had passed an act for the abo- 
lition of the slave-trade ; it had since abo- 
lished slavery in the colonies, and had 
declared the carrying on the slave-trade by 
Englishmen to be piracy, and obtained 
similar declarations from other powers ;- 
but, at the same time, they had neglected 
to see, that the treaties they had entered 
into with foreign powers on this subject 
had been fulfilled. He would, therefore, 
say, do not “lay the flattering unction to 
your souls” that you have done your duty 
to the cause of humanity, for a great deal 
yet remains to be done. England had 
not hesitated to make sacrifices for the 
suppression of the slave-trade, and corre- 
sponding hopes had been raised by the 
promises of foreign states which had never 
been fulfilled ; but unless a more vigorous 
course were taken, not merely by the Go- 
vernment, but by the Legislature, those 
evils which they now so much deplored, 
would continue in a more aggravated 
form; he trusted, therefore, that such 
steps would be taken by the noble Lord 
and that House as would lead to the speedy 
and complete abolition of this odious and 
infamous traffic in the blood of our fellow- 
creatures. The hon. Baronet concluded 
by moving :— 

“ That an humble Address be presented to 
her Majesty, dutifully to submit to her Ma- 
jesty, that the slave-trade, which the congress 
of Vienna most justly described as having de- 
graded Europe, desolated Africa, and afflicted 
humanity, nevertheless still continues with 
great intensity; that, notwithstanding the 
various treaties and conventions which have 
been entered into by her Majesty and her 
royal predecessors with different powers for 
the suppression of this traffic; and notwith- 
standing all the endeavours of successive Ad-= 
ministrations at home, and of her Majesty’s 
Ministers and agents in foreign countries, and 
of her Majesty’s naval force employed in this 
service abroad, the trade has been aggravated 
in all its horrors ; and that it is the opinion of 
this Hlouse, that a general concurrence of the 
great powers professing Christianity, in a de- 
claration that the slave-trade, by whomsoever 
carried on, is piracy, and ought to be punished 
as such, as, under the blessing of God, one of 
the most probable means of effecting the abo- 
lition of that trade. 

“That this House is further of opinion, 
that, in all treaties to be contracted between 
her Majesty and her allies, the concession of a 
mutual right of search of their commercial 
vessels respectively, would be another of the 
means likely to attain this most important ob- 
ject; and that this House most respectfully 
implores her Majesty to represent these their 
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opinions, and wishes and hopes, in such man- 
ner as to her Majesty shall seem most likely to 
be effectual to her Majesty’s several allies. 

“ That this House cannot refrain from ex- 
pressing to her Majesty the deep concern with 
which they have observed, from the papers 
which her Majesty has caused to be laid before 
them, that Portugal has not yet fulfilled the 
engagements which she has taken towards this 
country, by concluding with Great Britain an 
adequate treaty for the suppression of the 
slave trade.” 


Mr. Irving rose to second the motion. 
He was understood to say, that 2,000,000/. 
had been vainly expended by this country 
in endeavouring to put an end to the slave 
trade, and that, however serious Spain 
might have, at any time, been in professing 
to join in that endeavour, certain it was, 
that the abominable traffic had been car- 
ried on by that country, through the 
island of Cuba, from year to year, in no 
way diminishing in consequence of our 
exertions, but, on the contrary, increasing, 
having been last year more abundant than 
heretofore. Experience had shown, that 
very little expectation was to be enter- 
tained from the result of treaties. To 
England alone they must look for the 
suppression of the slave trade, it being in 
his opinion a mere delusion to expect 
effective co-operation from other nations. 
The number of slaves imported from Africa 
in the year 1709, by all European nations, 
was 9,000, while in 1832 it had increased 


to the enormous amount of 200,000 and | 


in 1838 was equally great, if not some- 
what greater. Some evil arose, also, from 
carrying the slave vessels, when captured, 
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this country ever had. With respect to 
America he had reason to believe, that the 
slave trade was still carried on to a con- 
siderable extent under her colours. There 
was also another way in which the flag of 
that country was made auxiliary to the 
traffic. Small craft were fitted out from 
the ports of the United States with equip- 
ments and stores, for the Portuguese 
slavers, and these beat about the coast for 
the purpose of supplying them when 
necessary. The noble Lord (Palmerston) 
should look to these things. Few were 
aware of the immense sacrifices made by 
this country to suppress the slave trade. 
Several millions had already been ex- 
pended in the effort, a sum quite large 
enough to make the public consider whe- 
ther they should not, in justice, make 


another and a final step, and employ one, — 


if necessary, to make the treaties entered 
into with foreign powers available. To 
this end he should suggest, that any ship 
or any power taken with slaves on board 
should need no further evidence for its 
condemnation. 

Sir H. Verney was gratified, that the 
subject before the House was brought for- 
ward by a Gentleman of such uniform 
prudence and such universally acknow- 
ledged rectitude of intention as his hon. 
Friend the Member for the University of 
Oxford. His statements were more than 
borne out by the papers furnished and 
by the corroborative testimony of others ; 
and he (Sir H. Verney) had no doubt but 
many hon. Members could add_ the 
weight of their own evidence to tha 


to Sierra Leone. The average length of; already produced on this occasion. To 


the passage was forty days. There was 
an instance of a ship, that was captured 
with 576 slaves on board, and though the 
vessel had a favourable voyage, she landed 
only 452, no less than 124 having died 
under the most distressing circumstances. 
He did not think, that Spain had done all 
that was to be expected of her in order to 
put an end to this traffic. It appeared 
that treaties were little better than waste 
paper in putting a stop to the foreign slave 
trade. The hon. Member here referred to 
some documents to show the extent to 
which the slave trade on the part of 
foreign powers had increased. He could 
not speak with the same approbation of 
Sierra Leone as others; for whatever 
might have been the motive of its original 
establishment and present maintenance it 
was one of the most unfortunate colonies 


4 


those who had ever the misfortune to 
witness the horrors of a slave-ship the 
extract from Dr. Walsh’s book quoted by 
his hon. Friend would be found an under- 
statement of the facts. Every naval offi- 
cer in that service was too well aware of 
the fearful horrors of the middle passage 
on board these prison ships, and of the 
tricks of the commanders and crews to 
evade search and seizure by the cruisers 
employed to suppress the trade. The 
traffic was, however, still carried on to an 
unexampled extent with Brazil; for, ac- 
cording to the statement of a Brazilian 
merchant, made to him in a letter received 
the day previously, there were no fewer 
than seventeen  slave-ships, fully laden, 
entered for clearing in the port of Rio 
Janeiro in the last month of 1837, 
These things should not be allowed tg 
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pass unnoticed, neither should the present 
opportunity be suffered to elapse without 
a further éffort to suppress the diabolical 
traffic. The annexation of Texas to the 
United States of North America would be 
a death-blow to the abolition of slavery, if 
some strong measures were not taken to 
neutralize the evil consequences certain to 
accrue from it to the hapless negroes. It 
was a singular fact, and one which he 
hoped the Government would be able to 
explain, that those States over which Eng- 
land exercised most influence were those 
which were most active in the traffic. 
Whatever might be the issue, he trusted, 
that the Government would not shrink 
from enforcing the treaties entered into on 
the subject, even by war if necessary ; and 
he was quite sure, that however strong the 
course they might take, they would have 
the cordial concurrence of the public. 
With respect to the observations made by 
the hon. Member who spoke last on the 
conduct of the naval officers engaged in 
suppressing the trade, he saw no founda- 
tion whatever for them in fact. The 
system under which they acted was radi- 
cally bad—that was not their fault—but he 
was firmly convinced that as officers they 
were entirely exempt from the imputations 
which had been cast on them. He heartily 
concurred in the motion of his hon. Friend 
and was greatly rejoiced that he had pro- 
posed nothing short of the punishment of 
piracy for those engaged in the horrid 
traffic in slaves. 

Captain Pechell reiterated his com- 
plaints regarding the ungenerous attack 
made on the character of the naval officers 
employed on the coast of Africa by a 
certain noble Lord in a speech made in 
another place. Well, then, he would not 
say ina speech made in another place, 
but in a pamphlet published by the noble 
Lord, and of which he boasted that 
thousands had been circulated. He had 
hoped that the debate might have been 
permitted to pass over without further 
allusion to anything that had fallen from 
that noble Lord, but he continued to 
think that the aspersions in which he had 
indulged on the character of the gallant 
men alluded to, were uncalled for and 
unfounded. He regretted that the efforts 
of the noble Lord, the Secretary for 
Foreign Affairs, should be obstructed, 
and almost invalidated by the conduct of 
the Spanish authorities in evading the 
equipment treaty. The Captain-General 
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of Cuba had shown but little regard to 
the solemn obligations which his nation | 
had contracted with the British Govern- 
ment, and the evil caused by this hostility 
or indifference on his part had been 
aggravated rather than lightened by the 
dilatory and vacillating proceedings of 
the court of mixed commission. Some 
time since a_ slave-ship, the General 
Laborde, had been brought into Havannah 
under the equipment treaty, and though 
the case against her was fully made out, 
had been restored to her owners. Allu- 
sion had been made to the unhealthy 
nature of the service on the coast of 
Africa. He would urge on her Majesty's 
Government the necessity of holding out 
to seamen some greater inducement than 
now existed to enlist in vessels sent on 
that service, as it could not otherwise be 
expected that men would consent to con- 
demn themselves to probable or certain 
death on the pestilential seas of Western 
Africa, when they might embark for the 
pleasant station of the Mediterranean or 
the American coasts. He feared, how- 
ever, with all the exertions of the British 
squadron it would be impossible to sup- 
press the slave trade unless the Govern- 
ment of this country would act more in- 
dependently of foreign powers in issuing 
commissions to its ships authorising the 
capture of slave-vessels. At present it 
was necessary that these commissions 
should have the signatures of the Powers 
with whom we had concluded treaties for 
this purpose; and he was aware that the 
Government of Spain manifested the 
greatest reluctance to sign them; and 
even that of France did so with extreme 
jealousy. The flag of Brazil was that 
under which the odious traffic in slaves 
was at present chiefly carried on; it was 
this which bafiled all the vigilance of the 
British cruisers, and nothing could enable 
them to overcome the obstacles unless a 
treaty was formed with that country to 
facilitate the object we wished to attain, 
With respect to the employment of steam- 
vessels on the coast of Africa, the mortal- 
ity on board of them had been found to 
be so great that the Admiralty did uot 
consider themselves justified in retaining 
them on that service. It was a singular 
fact, that the steam-vessel which had been 
employed there had made fewer captures 
than any other ship of war on the station. 
The noble Lord had certainly obtained by 
his policy a moral influence over the 
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Spanish Government. The Spanish flag 
was at present, he believed, unknown on 
the coast of Africa; the flags of Portugal 
and Brazil were the only ones which now 
entered the ports of Cuba with slaves. 
He hoped the noble Lord would be able 
to state to the House that his negotiations 
with the Portuguese Court on this subject 
were likely to have a satisfactory issue. 
Dr. Lushington cordially thanked his 
hon. Friend, the Member for the Univer- 
sity of Oxford, for bringing under the 
notice of the House a subject which had 
too long been suffered to slumber. The 
horrors of the slave-trade, as well as the 
number of its victims, he was satisfied, 
had been under-stated, rather than exag- 
gerated, by the hon. Baronet. From 
papers on the table of the House, it ap- 
peared that 72,000 slaves were annually 
imported into Brazil, and about the same 
number into Cuba, making a total of 
144,000 into these countries alone, ex- 
clusive of those imported into Texas and 
Mexico, or bred in the United States. 
The average height between decks in the 
ships which conveyed these unfortunate 
wretches was not more than three feet, 
and he had seen a letter, written within a 
year, by the Lieutenant-Governor of the 
island of Grenada, in which a slave-vessel 
was mentioned, the between decks of 
which was only two feet high. For every 
100,000 imported, it might be calculated 
that another 100,000 perished in their 
journey to the slave-ships on the coast 
and on the voyage across the Atlantic. 
His hon, Friend had urged the necessity 
of declaring the slave-trade piracy, and 
extending the right of search, in order to 
its suppression. In this he agreed, but 
he thought it further essential, that power 
should be given to punish the master and 
every one of the crew navigating the ship, 
though it might not have a single slave on 
board, if its build and equipment were 
such as proved it to be destined for the 
trade. With respect to our relations with 
the United States on this subject, he had 
less hope than ever from him who pre- 
sided over the Government of that coun- 
try, because he could not forget that every 
expression whieh that magistrate had used 
as to the annexation of Texas to the 
United States was characterised by the 
most cold, calculating, and unfeeling 
_— which declared that neither he nor 
the people of the United States would be 
moved by any considerations of moral 
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right or human happiness, but by consi- 
derations of an inferior kind, which, how- 
ever important, ought not for a single 
moment by the head of a Christian State 
to be put in comparison with the civilisa- 
tion and happiness of the world. He re- 
joiced that one of the most illustrious 
writers of America (Dr. Channing) had 
come forward to denounce the inhuman 
traffic in slaves, and the perpetuation of it 
by the addition of a slave-trading com- 
munity of the Union. Several proprietors 
of slaves had also, he was glad to say, 
protested against that measure, and he 
trusted their example would be generally 
followed. Looking, however, to the high 
character of the British Government, and 
to the excitement prevailing in some parts 
of the United States on this subject, he 
could not but hope, when the people of 
America saw that we sought for an 
extended right of search with an honest 
purpose, and not with the view of giving 
increased ascendancy to our maritime 
power, a spirit would arise in that country 
from which we might expect ultimately to 
obtain efficient assistance. With respect 
to the mortality which had occurred in 
steam vessels on the African coast, he 
hoped that objection might be obviated by 
manning them with coloured seamen from 
the West Indies, whose constitutions and 
habits were suited to the climate. He 
thought steam-boats would be particularly 
useful in watching the numerous mouths 
of the Niger, so subject to calms of long 
duration. Some of the native chiefs had 
shown an inclination to put a stop to the 
traflic in their territories, and he hoped 
this disposition would be encouraged. 
The Sheik of Bournou had stated his 
anxiety to put an end to the slave traffic, 
and another chief had also used the same 
language. To the suggestion which he 
was about to throw out there might be some 
objection on the score of difficulty and 
expense. Might not some port be oc- 
cupied at the mouth of the Niger, where 
means might be taken to stop the transport 
of slaves down the river, and protect the 
transport of commercial articles upit? It 
might be said, that such an arrangement 
would entail upon us considerable expense. 
Itcould not be said, that he had not always 
been influenced by a deep regard for 
economizing the resources of the people; 
but he must recollect that this country, to 
use the eloquent language of Wilberforce, 
owed agreat debt to Africa, for no country 
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had sinned so deeply as Great Britain 
against the inhabitants of that great con- 
tinent. We concluded the Assiento con- 
tract to obtain a monopoly of the trade. 
We prevented, in the year 1775, under 
the administration of Lord Dartmouth, the 
prohibition of that trade by the United 
States, which then formed part of our 
colonial empire. We were also the nation 
which prolonged the sufferings of the 
negro race for twenty-five years after the 
eloquence of Mr. Wilberforce had depicted 
them in the most affecting colours; and 
we, therefore, owed a great debt to Africa, 
and he for one was ready to pay his por- 
tion of it, being convinced that it would 
open sources of traffic to us, and of im- 
provement to Africa, which would repay 
us more than a thousand-fold, 

Sir C. Adam subscribed to almost every 
word which had fallen from his hon. and 
learned Friend the Member for the Tower 
Hamlets. He knew from the official docu- 
ments which came under his own view, 
that the slaves were crammed into a very 
small space, and that they remained in 
that dreadful state of close confinement 
until they were landed either in the West- 
India islands or on the continent of South 
America. He confessed, that it was most 


desirable that we should put an end to this 
traffic, and by the employment of steam- 


boats, if that were possible. The first 
thing to be done, however, was to make 
such treaties with foreign Powers as would 
enable us to do what we were desirous to 
do on this very interesting question, He 
had not, however, risen for the purpose of 
saying this, but to correct an error into 
which his hon, Friend opposite had fallen. 
Hehad spoken of the great loss of life 
which was sustained by our cruisers on the 
African station; and he was sorry to confirm 
his hon. Friend on that point. But the loss 
of life was not so great as his hon. Friend 
had represented; for he had compressed 
into three months a loss of life which 
ought to have been spread over three 
years. 

Viscount Palmerston quite concurred 
with the hon. Gentleman who had pre- 
ceded him in the debate, in complimenting 
the hon. Baronet who had brought for- 
ward the motion, for the manner, the god 
taste, and the judgment with which he 
had treated the subject ; for, undoubtedly, 
on a question like this, with which party 
differences had nothing to do, and that it 
was desirous that the House should come 


to an unanimous vote, the hon. Baronet 
had treated it ina manner which was well 
adapted to accomplish that object. The . 
subject was most interesting, and well 
deserving of the attention of the House. 
It had, in the first place, for half a cen- 
tury past, occupied the attention, and inter- 
ested the feelings, and employed the 
talents of almost all the distinguished men 
who had appeared upon the scene of public 
life in this country. It was a subject 
which involved, more than any other he 
had ever heard of, the greatest extent of 
human crime and of human misery. The 
hon. Baronet had only done justice, not 
merely to the present Ministers, but to 
those who preceded them, from the end of 
the war down to the present ,time, in 
stating, that the Governments of Great 
Britain had laboured sedulously and sin- 
cerely to induce other countries to put 
down that trade which they had previously 
put anend to with regard to their own 
subjects. But the hon. Baronet (Sir R. 
Inglis) had contended that, notwithstand- 
ing the efforts which had been made to 
put it down, the slave trade continued in 
existence; and, if anything, was aggra- 
vated in the horrors attendant upon it. 
Now, with regard to the last assertion, he 
was afraid he must concur with the hon. 
Baronet, because knowing as he did the 
manner in which that trade was now car- 
ried on—seeing, as he did, from the papers 
which it was his duty from time to time 
to lay before the House, the way in which 
that trade was at present conducted, it was 
impossible to deny, that the cruelties and 
horrors connected with it were even of a 
worse character than any by which it was 
at a former period marked. He would 
not compare the present mode of conduct- 
ing the slave trade with a description of it 
which he had lately readin Mr. Clarkson’s 
history of the abolition of it. In that 
work more than one witness of the slave 
trade was described as deposing that what 
was called the middle passage was the 
happiest period in a negro’s life. If that 
were so, then must the other periods of it 
have been bad indeed. He would, there= 
fore, abstain from taking that passage as a 
proof of the manner in which the cruelty 
of the slave trade had increased since it 
was written. He would content himself 
with remarking that the space then allowed 
to the negro on board the slave ship was 
very different from the space allowed to 
him at present. When he recollected, that 
cargoes of negroes were now crammed 
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into places not more than two feet and a 
half in height, and that hundreds of them 
were confined during the whole of the 
passage, not in a space—for space it was 
not—but in the closest crib which human 
ingenuity could devise, he could not doubt 
that the beings so crammed and huddled 
together did suffer the greatest possible 
amount of human suffering. He had been 
told by officers who had captured these 
slave vessels, that when these unfortunate 
wretches were dragged from the hold into 
which they were jammed together, the 
majority of them were quite unable to 
stand, and that some of them had become 
completely paralysed, and never again re- 
covered the use of their limbs. This was, 
however, only one portion of the cruelty 
to which they were exposed, for when the 
slavers were chased, it was not unusual for 
them to throw the slaves overboard in 
order to lighten their ships. There was 
not even mercy in their cruelty, for, in- 
stead of throwing the slaves overboard 
with weights attached to their persons, to 
sink them immediately, they flung them 
overboard wedged up- in casks, in which 
they floated long in incredible suffering. 
He, therefore, concurred in the correct- 


ness of his right hon. Friend’s assertion,’ 


that the cruelties of this infamous traffic 
had of late years greatly increased. That 
was, in his opinion, an additional reason 
why the House and the country should 
insist on its speedy termination. It was 
no reason for repenting them of their past 
exertions ; but it ought to serve asa sti- 
mulus to excite them to greater exertions 
in the times that were to come. He dit- 
fered, however, from his hon. Friend in 
thinking that the extent of this traffic had 
increased along with its horrors. If it 
were to be reckoned in positive quantities, 
it was quite clear, that that traflic could 
not be now of the same extent which it 
would have been if we had not abolished 
our own slave trade, and if we had not 
made treaties with foreign powers to en- 
gage them to abolish theirs. He did not 
attach much value to the calculations which 
had been made of the number of negroes 
annually carried from the coast of Africa 
to the West Indies and South America 
previously to the abolition of the slave 
trade: but if it were true that previous to 
our abolition of it the number of negroes 
annually exported from Africa was only 
8,000, let them calculate what number 
would now have been required to supply 
the demand in the market both in America 
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and in the West Indies. Baron Hum- 
boldt computed the number of negroes 
there at five millions. Those who knew 
the great waste of human life which 
always took place in a state of slavery, 
and who likewise knew the recklessness of 
masters in exerting to the utmost the 
strength of their slaves when conscious 
that they could at any moment repair the 
loss of one slave by the purchase of ano- 
ther, must be aware, that if the slave trade 
had been permitted to all the nations of 
the world, the number of slaves exported 
from Africa must have been much greater 
than it was now, when we had taken steps 
to prevent the importation of them into 
our colonies. So well were those steps 
known that he would not weary the at- 
tention of the House by expatiating at all 
upon them. He thought, however, that 
the House would like to know the state of 
our engagements with foreign Powers on 
this subject, and it was briefly this: —With 
all those nations of Europe which had 
once carried on the slave trade we had 
now, with one solitary exception, treaties, 
which were quite sufficient for our pur- 
pose, whilst with those states which ha. 
never carried on the slave trade we had 
treaties, which would prevent their flag 
from being used by other subjects than 
their own to cover their abominable trans- 
actions in that traffic. The House would 
recollect, that at the Congress of Vienna 
all the great Powers declared, that they 
were determined to put down the slave 
trade. With Sweden and with the Ne. 
therlands we had formed treaties which 
had enabled us to establish a mixed com- 
mission to adjudicate upon all cases of 
ships seized on the ground of being en- 
gaged in theslave trade. We had recently 
rendered those treaties more complete by 
adding to them an equipment article, 
and an article for breaking up all ships 
condemned as good prizes, instead of sell- 
ing them as formerly. For a long time 
the flag of France was employed in cover- 
ing the slave trade, and the reason was, 
that the long war between England and 
France had created a jealousy between the 
two countries which prevented them from 
conceding to each other the mutual right 
of search. On the accession of the pre- 
sent Government to office, it had made a 
proposition on this subject to the French 
Government, which had fortunately over- 
come its reluctance. We proposed that 
the search should be made not as a ship of 
war belonging to either England or ta 
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France, but by virtue of a warrant given 
by the Admiralty of the one power to the 
cruiser of the other—so that 
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if an Eng- 


lish ship detained a French mer Ves- 
scl suspected of dealing in the slave t ide, 
it did so by virtue of a wat t from the 
French Minister of Marine, and u a 
French ship detained an English merchant 
vessel, it did so by a wan from the 
of England—a plan which 
made the cruisers of the two wers mus 
tually spec constable to othe iO} 
th purpose ol suppres ing crime, 
which got rid of all ! lousy 
existing between the twe countries. Prom 
that time the slave trad French 
flay had disa p rent 
ment h 1 ACL With ny} 
} 
and no Instance of the ¢ L ( 
slave trade in t r¢ West 
+ } 
colonies was even suspected. It 1 an 


article of that convent 
propose to the other 
cede thereto. We had, nsequence, 

1 hem tl 
made to them t 
Sardinia, 


to 


juc 
sition. Denmark 
» Hanse towns had 
with 


lat } 
lil 


acceded it. Qur treaties Sweden 
and with the Netherlands 
etfect—that there should be 
mission to adjudicate on the 
seized, The French Government 
said, that accordi ng to the princij 
constitution France, none but 

tribunals could adjudicate on the claim 
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LO 


dl 


were this 
» cases of all 
ships 
the 


French 


s of 


of 


French subjects, and that any offenders on 
~ STou ind must therefore be hand over 
French tribunals. ‘That p1 ition was 
pie to. We proposed the same con- 
vention to Austria, Prussia, and Russia,— 
not that the sla ] h ii ever Deen Cal 
ricd on by their flags, but because we 
knew, that Oo long as anv ila@ Which Salles 
ocean was not enlisted ‘inst the 
s| » trade it might b ipl | id out 
urs would be ineflectu {ustria, 
Prussia, and Russia had all declared them- 
Seives tO 1 treaties with Eng- 
la 1d and trance on this subj ana tie 
} ] he eo 
only cause Which had prevented the com-= 


letion of them 


} ) 


, that we h ul pr 


a more exti sarily right of search than was 
given in the convention now existing be- 


tween England and | and 
had not yet obtained the assent of the 
French Government to it, we 
availed ourselves of the willingn 
three Powers to assent to the ¢ 
vention. ee, Belgi 
with 
three 


rance ; 


isting con- 


um, and 
would unite us in the 


the 


Same object as 


soon as Powers of Lustra, 
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Prussia, and Russia had signed the same 
convention with us that France had done. 
With the government of Spain we had 
now a treaty te as, under the 
i stances, expected. We had 

reaty with Spain as that which 
ie Netherlands and 
vernment granted every 
we could 
pect. ‘They had agreed to the mix d com- 
most nt mod 
ms—the 
is to 


the 


as comple 


could be 
to by tl 


was consented 


Sweden. That 


we asked: more not 


nission—by far the conven 


ich questi 


of 
Byse 


He 


h had been much 
verlooked in that nivht’s discussion, be- 


n by Spain and Portu- 


this) que n. Spain had done 
lhandsomely every thing we asked. He 
lnow spoke of tl rovernment of Spain, 
which had execeuted its engagements with 
perfec OK d faith, though it had not vet 
pro] din the Cortes as severe a punish- 
| ment for the party cuilty of the offence 


make much allowance 


i tries of whi 


iftic as mig! 


it be wished ; but 
peculiar cireum- 

she was now en- 
ed in forming a constitution, that there 
war raging in the country, and 
were sO many matters 
attention, they ought to 

for the delay which 


of slave tr 
when the 
stances of Spain—that 
gag 
wa in 


| 
a 


thx re 


Ww 
that 


to 


as 
ressing 


her 


occupy 


had taken place. An hon. Friend near 
lim reminded him of Cub He admitted 
| ] { ] 

hat when h xe of the Spanish govern- 
ment doing all in their power to put down 
the slave trade, he did not meun to include 
in that praise tl panish authorities ; and 
this led him to , that whatever value 


al which 


n cht be attached to the pr 

the hon. Baronet invi the by 
his addr make to other nations, it 


ifti cient to obtain 


lated, because 


ry 
the enforcement of such a Pais as that re- 
quired must depend on the circumstances 
of the country in which it was passed. 
They all knew that vl prosunt leges sine 
oribus. So public opinion was 


not peremptorily pronounced in those coun- 
it was proposed to make this 
in vain for a due 


m 


should lot k 


; execution of the laws passed with regard 


tO Ana 


we alluded to this want 


vhich 


Wien 


moral feeling, might and must 
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naturally excite at 


indignation in our 


ore 


the Mediterranean and that p: 
: \tlantie adjoining Europe: the 
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ue thought it but right and just by the go 
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vernment to appeal to Parliament for 
powers to do ourselves and on our own 
authority that which 
permit us to do by treaty. He trusted we 
should not be driven to that necessity, 
painful as it must be to that Hou Se ; and, 
indeed, he had reason to hope 
communications which he had recently re- 
ceived, that the Portuguese government 


Portr refused to 
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| 


had come to a due sense of its being in- | 


eem their honou 


cumbent on them to red 
by concluding a treaty similar to that 


which existed between Great Britain and 
Spain. It had been said, that Sierra Leone 
was not well adapted for the mixed com- 
mission. This matter had been lone con- 


troverted and much debated. There was 


1 place were selected lying 
much to the northward of that where the 
slave ships were captured, 

and inconvenience must result to the slaves 
taken. Fernando Po, which was in a 
more favourable situation. had been tried ; 
but the dithculty arose that it was not a 
British possession, and, therefore, besides 
the doubt whether a British tribunal could 
properly sit there, there was this difficulty, 
that if Spain had a right of sovereignty, 
it was not fair to those negroes, whose title 
to permanent: liberty we professed to ac- 
knowledge, that we should not secure to 
them the protection of the British crown. 
He did not believe, that there was now so 
much mismanagement as had been stated 
on the part of the 
Leone. He believed, that the 
negroes did maintain themselves, and had 
been encouraged to resort to industry of 
various kinds ; and it was only within the 
last few days that he received accounts 
that the neighb ouring negroes brought in 
their produce for the pur] poses of com- 
merce, and that a prospect was held out of 
a commercial intercourse between us and 
them, susceptible of a great and rapid in- 
crease. His gallant Friend (Captain Pe- 
chell) had referred to som ces which 
had been made on the system of giving 
bounties on the capture of slave ships 
The returns on the table completely ex- 
onerated British officers ia the charge of 


no question if 


much loss of lift 
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spect to Spanish slave vessels, the greater 


portion of those seized were seized with- 
ut having slaves on board. He must, 
however, say that, considering the great 


sufferings and dangers the officers em- 


ployed on the coast of Africa had to un 


dergo, the giving of head money was but 
a fair reward for their services. He fully 
agreed with the hon. Baronet opposite that 


it would be most desirable to ‘eet the ge- 
!neral deelaration of all Christendom in 
favour of the suppression of the 
rade. They had now got such a declara 
r all t pow of Eur 
Pi val, and that power, it wa » | 


authorities of Sierra | 
liberated 


hoped, woud not long form an exception. 
to fear, that 


as soon as they should succeed in putting 


le owned, however, 


down the slave trade in all other sin 


those engaged in it would attempt to carry 
it on under the protection of the Ui ‘ited 
States flag, but still he could not believe 
but that if such an attempt were ma 

the government and the ¢reat majority of 


najority 
the people of the United States would rise 
to the rescue of their national flag from 
so great a degradation, He fully agreed 
with the hon. Baronet as to the two reme 
dies he suggested for putting down the 


trade, but he, at the same time, was of 


opinion that the surest means of putting a 
stop to it was that stated by his hon, and 


Friend near him, namely, the en- 


couragement by all the Powers of Europe 


of a pei weful and lawful trade for the in 


habitants of Africa. He should coneur in 
supporting the motion of the hon. B: ironet, 
and he trusted, that night’s expression of 
the opinion of the House of Commons— 


} unanimous as it would be—carried up to 


ithe Throne, and by the Throne 


being influenced by pecuniary considera- 


tions in their efforts to put down the slave 
trade. If any man could for a moment 
believe that honourable-minded men, like 
the officers of her Majesty’s navy, could 
be swayed by such motives, he would find 
how utterly unmerited was the imputation 
by referring to the returns in question. It 


conveyed 
to the various powe rs of the world, could 
not fail to havea materi il efleet in accom- 
plishing the object which the hon. Baronet 
had, with so much credit to himself, 
brought under the consideration of Par- 
liament. 

Sir Cannimg congratulated the hon. 
Baronet on the manner in which his mo- 
tion had been received; for it was painful 
to reflect, after all that had been done by 
this country, that the evil of slavery still 
continued. Though he had listened with 
great satisfaction to the general statement 
of the noble Lord opposite, yet there were 
some aia in that statement which he 

eretted. Ie fully concurred in what the 
had said with respect to Por- 


1 i tugal, and he trusted that the expression 
would from them be seen that, with re- | of an unanimous opinion of that House, 


ia 


| 
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in conjunction with the sentimen 


had been expressed by the nol 
— he was convinced \ 

entiments of her Majesty's G 
anal ve the very best effect 
of Portugal. H 
to find, that the nol Lord 


satisfaction tl Mot 

ment of Spain in rec 
and hat his col 
country afforded evi 

Spain to terminate su 


traffic. 
consented to the 
trade, an 
of that country that the ‘ 
Eveland had to look for th 
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the acts of the Spanish t 
believed the noble d i Ol 
JUS ibute the Frenel 
just tribute to | 
what he had stated as to 
that country on tl] my 
and he trusted, that the exam 


and Eneland would have th 
1 em 

uniting the wh le of Euro} in ¢ 

to the inhuman traflic in slaves. 

sorry to find from the noble Lot 

steps had been taken in the U 

with respect to the right of sé 


himself had once been eneaged in 


gotiation with the Governm 


country respecting the right of se 


it was prob ible that the treaty th 
might still be found in the ni 


Office. If that treaty were found it: 
possibly lead to b neficial result 
conjunction with the influen 
and Kooland induce tl | 
Government to reconsider t \\ 
Jeet, as by that treaty | 
was recognized by the Am ( 
ment. The treaty had not 
only on account of p 
the part of the American Senate, | 
the preliminary had been thy 
He would not longer detait H 
but he did trust, that t! i td 
sion would not pass away witho 
and that the opinion of that House, car 
to the foot of the throne, and made | 
throughout Europe, would be produ 
the most beneficial results 
Sir 7. Acland rese to congratulat 
hon. Friend (Sir R. Inelis) on tl 
of that night’s debate, and to exp 
satisfaction which he felt at the nti 


which had been expressed by 
Lord opposite on the part of bei 
Government. He regretted the 
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“Sir,—I am directed by Viscount Palmer- 


ston to acknowledge the receipt of your letter 


of the 30th ult., requesting, as Chairman of a 

Committee of Officers of the late British 

Auxiliary Legion, and for the reason stated in 

your letter, that his Lordship will move her 


Majesty’s Government to. take them- 
selves the payment of the claims of the Legion 
nt: and lam to 


upon 
i 


against the Spanish Governm« 


acquaint you that Lord Palmerston has trans- 
mw! ted you representation for the considera 
tion of the Lords Comse ‘ssioners of Ma- 
sty’s Tre ISUTY. “J Bac 


He said, he was not 


derstood the full extent of 
cation. 
to hold the seals of t 


nearly 


some time a 


three years. uring that period it 
have mace 
the Treasury, which 
Duke 
then the head of his Majesty’s Govern- 
from the regard he 

paid to the economizing of thi 

venue, have thought it his duty to refuse. 
But, for his own part, he should not | 
made a representation like that which 
had just read to the House, unless he had 
conceived that his noble Friend would re- 
ceive it as readily as he made it. It was 
possible that all this system had been 
changed since he had left office. It was 
said, that the Members of her Majesty’s 


was possible he mi 
to 
noble Friend, the noble 


recotne 


mendations his 


ir him, 
ment, might, always 


public re- 


he 
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Government differed in opinion on several | 


questions, and this might, perhaps, be one 
of the questions on which they ditiered 
He should be happy if it were so. 
was, however, bound, in the meantime, to 
conclude that the noble Viscount had 


He | 


assented to this recommendation before it | 


was made. If such were the case, and if 
the noble Viscount were prepared to take 


on himself the payment of so large a sur 
as 260,0002. or 270,000/., he would ven- 


ture to suggest, that it was a most serious | 


attair, It would be establishing a pre- 
cedent which—[Viscount Melbourne: | 
have no such intention. } All, then, that 
he had to say was, that if this annunciation 
were not made with the recommendation 
of her Majesty’s Government, it was a 
step of an unparalleled and unprecedented 
nature, so far as it applied to those un- 
fortunate individuals, for it had 
intended to hold a public meeting to press 
their claims, and that public meeting had 


been 


been suspended in consequence of this 
communication from the Voreign-office. 


it was clear that whatevet was the inten- 


j tion of the noble Viscount, 
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his noble 
Friend, the Seere tary of State for Foreien 
\ffairs, had recommended their claims to 
Ashe 
under their 
not be unfitting 


her observations 


the consideration of 
brought this 
* notice, it might 


w turt 


e ‘Treasury. 


mad 


nit, espe Ilv as it was connected with 
another matter of a simila description. 

He admitted, that it was the duty of Go- 


vernment to use all its endeavours to se- 


cure the payment of these claims from the 
Sj inish Government, and that evervthin: 
which depended on the good offices of tl 

British Government with th spanish 
Government, should be done in be! lf of 
the ofticers 1d soldiers of the | n, but 
not Mn yr mo Be yond th in he did not 
consider that they had any claims mor 
than other British adventurers who had 


entered into 


cngagements with a Govern- 
ment so notoriously unfaithful as that of 
Spain, What induced him, alter the 
answer he had received from the nobie 
Viscount, still to press this question was 
this—there was another set of claims of 


British subjects which ha 
for the sake of th 
and soldiers. 
right to the 
with the Spanish Government, than any 
other claims whatsoever. He alluded to 
the claims under a treaty which, ten years 


Lb en postpon d 
e claims of these officers 
Those claims hada stronger 


noble Viscount’s intercession 


azo, he had himself negotiated with Count 
Ofalia, then, as the hi 
Spanish Ci nt, on behalf of 


now, at the 


vernm certain 


CLS; They had co npoun led 
ther claims for a speciiic sum, two-thirds 


of which was to be pay ible at 


once, anda 


third in bonds, with interest thereon, pay- 


| 
» Was tO De | 


ible in London. 300,000/ be paid 
in bonds, and 600,0002, in mone y. That 
treaty was embodied in an Act of Parlia 
ment, and was to be carried into effect 


Act 


Parliament, and the 
honour of England required, that it should 


under an of 


be duly exceuted. The payment of in- 


terest on those bonds h id, for some time, 

entirely ceased, and the claimants under 

that treaty had claims on the geod faith of 


ten thousand 
times stronger than those of any private spe- 
Having received from the noble 


the Spanish Government 


culators. 


Lord an answer that it was not his inten- 


he recommendations of his 
Mr. B 


that question further. 


tion to act ont 
he would 
Ile must, 


however, pre SS Oh the noble Lord the pro- 


trrend, iCKHOUSEC, 


priety of attending to his re commendation 


sure that he un-| 
that communi- 
had the honour | 
ign Office for 
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to interfere with all the energies of the 
British Government behalf of those 
claimants under this treaty. He had in- 


British Auxiliary Legion. 


on 


{May 11} 


tended to ask the noble Lord, whether the 
letter of Mr. Backhouse had met with his 
approbation ; but after the intimation of 
the noble Lord, he deemed it unnecess ry. 
Viscount Melbourne sai i, that althou rh 
he had already answered the question 
which the noble Ear! intended to put to | 
him as to the intention of her Maj ty’ 
Government in regard to the claims of t 
legion against thi Span h Gover nt 
he must beg to observe, that, as it a 
peared to him, the whole of the error i 
which the noble Earl had fallen, and t 
whole difference which existed betwee 
him and the noble Earl on the subjec 


arose from the noble Earl liavi 


a promise to refer a certain matter to tl 
Treasury, into a recommendation from his 
noble Friend the Secretary [01 Foreien 
Attairs to the Tre on th Dy eK 


‘The letter which the no 
contamed 


Lik 


no word ymmenda 
it simply submitted the matter to the con- 
sideration of the Lords of the Treasury. 
Undoubtedly, his noble Friend the Secre- 
tary for Foreign Atlairs, when an applica- 
tion was made to him, not of justice but 
of compassion and favour, thought tt 
fitting, it being a question of money, that 
the application should receive an answer 
from the financial department of the Go- 
vernment, and therefore tt 
submitted this application to the Lords 


SO far ft 


of rece ns 


voc that he 
was, that he 


the Treasury. many difl ne 


of opinion existing between his nob! 
Friend and any Members of 
Government on this subject, 


her Majesty's 
the 
e Treasury had 
il. The 


applic ition, as they 
ii 


opinion 
of his noble Friend and tl 
always been the same upon 
persons who made this 


were well aware that the contracts whi 

they had entered into they had made with 
the Spanish Government, so to the Spanish 
Government alone they had a right to 


‘ 

look for payment of their demands; and 
although thev had undoubtedly a right, 
claim against 

a foreign Government had, to claim the 
interposition and good offices of the British 


Government, with a view to the enforce- 


which any persons having a 


British Auxiliary Legion. 
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| were they to look for payment of their 
demands. With respect to the other matter 
| touched upon by the noble Earl, h juite 
that the claimants under the con- 
| \ ntion of 1828 had yright to ¢ upon 
| the British Government to enforce against 
tl ish Government if ne ssary, thie 
ment of their encavements. But all 
S matter of prude nee and discre- 

1, and we should look to the state and 

Ol Like Crovernment nst 

n were to act i as thos 
terest were to prot Now, 

Wi ] | t to e pal lal laims 
y exertion ha en made by the Go- 

\ Ol vd ind the 
span trovernment fulfil its engave- 

ts He bel ved, tl iougl there 
be some of the bondholders who 
/ iflering from want of means in con 
| ( Ol ment LiOs iO Te- 
| the interests of tl vreat body 
;of these claimants were themselves per- 
fectly itished that every exertion had 
{ vhich the circumstances would 
dmit of, to obtain for them what they 


ment of those demands, they were in no | 


respect entitled to look or eall upon het 
Majesty’s Government in the light 
guarantee between them and the Spanish 


ol 
Government, with whom, and with whom 
alone, they contracted, and to whom alon 


were entitled to. 


Duke of Wellington said, it was 


jute impossible to view this questi n on 
inv Other than public grounds; and 
whan he saw the letter which the noble 
Karl had read to the Hous , It certa nly 
struck him that a great imprudence had 


been committed: because, if these de- 


} } } 
ids were to be tak« n into consideration 


tlict 


with a view to their liquidation | lier 
ould be 
kind 
ssibility of satisfying. 
that the 


Department 


\Viajesty’s Government, it w open- 
ol > 4} 
i} door to claims of this k 


md 


rite 


quite 
all p 


true, Secretary 


oht if h 
fit, make an application Of this kind to the 


but beeat 


not 


reiv th 9 
it was 
written to the ‘Treasury, 
it had been published by the 
recien-office, that he This 


asury 3 ise tne 
letter had been 
put 


found fault. 


made the matter a very serious attair, by 
tendine to show that there existed a dif- 


the he ads of 
two departments of her Majesty’s Govern- 
if upon a question so Import int as the 
sent. The 


perbaps, 


erence ol opin lh between 


noble Viscount would 
that k he 


re- 


ist year had 


warned him of the danger of having any- 
i thing to do with any bargains of this de- 


| 


lof the 


scription. 
The 


Marquess of Londonderry inquired 
noble \ iscount whe the 


any answer 
een sent by the Lords of the Treasury 


Do 


had | 


| 
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to the communication from the Foreign- 


office on the subject of these claims. 


Viscount Melbourne said, he believed 
no answer had been sent to it, except an 
acknowledgement of its having been re- 
ceived, With respe ct to the publication 


of the letter, that had not been done, he 
believed, by the Foreign-office, but by 


those to whom it was addressed. 


The Earl of Ripon thoucht, that as 


these unfortunate individuals had no claim 


against the British Government it would 


! 


have been but. rie 


suspense with as little delay as possibl 


Yet the only answer which it appre ared 
the communication from the Foreizn- 


office had received was an acknowledge- 
ment of its receipt; and it was only 
through the present discussion on the sub- 


+ 


ject in this House that the unfortunate 
individuals who were interested in the re- 


sult would hear that they had no chance 
nor claim whatever. He thought that the 
Secretary of State oucht to have told them 
that they had no chance at once, in the 


first instance. 
Conversation dropped. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


Friday, May 11, 1838. 


MINUTES Bills. Read a seeond time :—International 
Copyright ; Suitors Money; Sheriffs’ Courts (England), 
Read a third time Sheriffs’ Court (Seotland). 

Petitions presented. By Mr, GouLnurn, from a place in 
Essex, and from the Dean and Chapter of Ely, by Sir G. 
Crewe, from a place in Derbyshire, and by Sir J. Ty: 
ren, from various parishes in Essex, praying that the re- 
venue f the Chureh might be applied to strietly Eecle- 


siastical purposes.— By Sir G, STRICKLAND, nine, by Mr. 


BROTHERTON veral, by Mr. Beamisn, from Bandon, 
by Mr. Eas tuope, five, from various Congregations of 


Dissenters in Leicester, one from Nutshalling, and one 


from Hitehing, by Mr. BAINgs, from Berwick-on-Tweed, 


by Lord F. Egerton, from Manchester, by Mr. G. W. 


Woop, from places in Westmorland, by Mr. C. Lusuine- 


ron, several from Stirling 
Framlingham, Wickham Market, and other places in 
Suffolk, and by Mr. Vittrers, from places in the county 
the Immediate Abolition of Slavery.—By 
Mr. BAINES, from the West Riding of Yorkshire, by Sit 
G. SrrickLanp, from certain inhabitants of Yorkshire, 
nd by Mr. WALLACE, from Greenock, for alteratic 
the Factories Act. 3y Sir H. Vivian, from Cornw 


praying t 
4/. should be subjected to Local Rates, without having 
any discretion vested inthe Overseers. Mr. INGHAM, 
from Seamen connected with the port of Tyne, against 
the Registration of Seamen’s Bill.—By Colonel Conutty, 
from the county of Donegal, against the system of Na- 
tional Education (Ireland).—By Mr. WALLACg, from the 
Operatives of Green ck, against the Factories Bill; fro. 
Shipowners of Edinburgh, against allowing incompetent 


persons to be Masters of Merchantmen; and from the 


Professional Gentlemen of Cupar, in favour of the Bills 
introduced by the Lord Advocate. —By Lord FRANcIS 
Ecrrten, from certain Authors, in fayour of the Copy- 


t ht on the part of hei 
Majesty’s Government to put them out of | 


that persons holding Tenements of the value of 


right Bill.—By Mr. Griton, from the United Secession 
Congregations of West Linton, Cupar, Angus, Greenlaw, 
Fathstonie, Holm of Balfron, Brachead (parish of Con- 
wath), Airth (Stirlingshire), Rattrey, Cambristhan, Old 
Mildrum, Abernethy, Newmiln, Greenloaning, Horndean 


(Berwickshire), Mingh 


» Deering, Lethendy, Auchter- 
aven, a parish in Northumberland, from the Relief 
Congregations of Eccles, St. Ninian’s, Auchtergaven, 
Perth, and Newlands, from the Inhabitants of Banwick- 
ham, and Patmouk, from the Ayrshire Voluntary Church 
Association, from the Dissenters of Kilmarns and others, 
and from the Dissenters of Biggan and others, and by 


Mr. Procrer, from Protestant Dissenters of the Borough 
of Leicester, against any further Endowment of the 
Chureh of Seotland.—By Mr. Eastuoreg, from certain 
Printcrs in Fleet-street, against the proposed Copyright 
Bill; and from Leicester, against the Corn-laws.—By Sir 
H. HARpDINGE, from Launceston, against the Grant to 
Maynooth.—- By Mr. Tnornexy, from Stoke Ferrv, and 


from eleven other places in Norfolk, and from the Mem- 
bers of the Brougham Institute of Liverpool, and by Mr. 
WALLACE, three, from different places, for Mr. R. Hill’s 
plan of Post-office reform.—By Lord C. MANNERS, from 
the Clergy of the Archdeaconry of Leicester, against clauses 
hureh Pluralities Bi 
the Queen’s county, for the total Abolition of 
hes, Corporate Reform, and Vote by Ballot. 


Colonel BuTLEr, from 


Union Workuouses.] Sir J. Gra- 
ham wished, before the Budget was 
brought forward, to call the attention of 
the Government to a matter of some im- 
portance connected with the enlargement 
and improvement of the several Work- 
houses throughout England and Wales. 
He believed it was the general impression 
that much of the success of the Poor- 
law Amendment Act depended upon every 
facility being given for the erection of 


workhouses. The Government, in the 
first instance, arranged that the sums to 
be lent the Unions for the purpose of 
building workhouses should be repaid 


| within ten years from the period the ad- 


» Hampshire, Ipswich, | 


vance was made; but, subsequently, on 
several representations being made that 
this time was too short, and that it was 
expedient to give the Unions every fa- 
cility, it was extended to twenty-one 
years. Ife was informed, within the last 
few days, that very recently ap} lications 
had been made from various Unions for 
advances, in conformity with the Act of 
last session, but it would appear those 
advances were refused, on the ground 
that there was no further sum available 
for the purposes of such works. Now, 
before the budget was brought on, he was 
anxious to direct attention to this matter, 
and he did so in the hope that some ar- 
rangement might be made for continuing 
to the Unions the assistance they re- 
quired, 

Lord J. Russell had to observe, that the 
advances already made to the Poor-law 
Unions, for the erection of workhouses, 


— 
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very much exceeded the sum set apart for 
that purpose by Lord Althorp. 


Benefic es 


P1 
House 
the Benefices 
OSth Clause, 
where he had reason to believe 
duties of a benefice were 
performed, or where there was more 


URALITIES Bit. ] 
resolved itself into Comunittee on 
Pluralities Bill. On 
empowering 
that th 
inadequate ly 
than 


one church or chapel belonging to a | 
nefice, to require the appointment of a 
curate, having been read, 

Mr. Goulburn objected to the power 


Chere were which a cler- 


the bishop, | 


maby Cascs 
gyman possessing a benefice was able to | 


perform the duties of two 


churches or | 


chapels; and it would be hard to compel | 
him to appoint a curate at the sacrifice of 
a fourth of his income. 

Lord John Russell did not think tl 
clause would work anv of the evil which 
the right hon. Gentleman apprehended 
from it. It merely gave to the bisl p th 
power of requiring the appointment of a 


Where 


curate. 


equately performed, it was not probab 
that the power would be exercised; bu 
although one clergyman might be 

duous in the discharge of his duties, | 


might have a successor of a ditl 
racter, 


the duties were ad-| 


] at tho elane 
Lor | Stanley aise supp rtea the Ciause, 


as power was siven to the bishop to eX- | 
empt parishes, in case he thought fit, from 


the celebration of full services on 


two 
every Sunday 
Sir 72. Inglis objected {Oo the ciaus 
because it was a Parliamentary inter. 
ference with the regulations of the Church, 
which would not be tolerated by any 


Roman Catholic, Baptist, or Ind pend nt 
congregation. He concurred in the opin- 
ion, that the subject ought be left to 
the discretion of the ecclesiastical author- 
ities. 

Colonel 
durine 


thorp remarked, that in some 


parishes, the winter, if two ser- 
mons were preached, there would be no 
one to hear the second sermon but the 


preacher himself, the clerk, 
the sexton. 

Mr. Milnes was ot 
most important part a clergyma 
duty was that of preparing his parishioners 
to join with advantage in the observances 
of the Sabbath, and not of preaching 
sermons. He admitted that sermons were | 


and perhaps 


opinion that the 
of 


very attractive, but they should reoulieat| 


Pluralities Bit 
| that clergymen of a great age w 
be able to preach two s 
as preachin was olten pa 
lune Besid he did not 
Li} 

uci a Tevulallion Could Ve Chi 
1] 
recollected an imstance wW 

Mal Who held tWo shiali 
other W In the | t of | 
t ol of them, and 
C\ vice of the Chi 
t The Archbishop of ¢ 
i 

in rated with 

that he ou itt ( 
ul | churches, ani WHheh 

Last ( i 1h} 
1 to \ that! 
\rchbishop, and t he used 
one half of | mon 
1th l nine, ( il 
Ot! 1) ll i 
| G | 
Ol l | 
H \ 3 ¢ ne a i 
7 el 
etained 
\ idment wit iW 

On 3 ( 
rey | ti ( i to 
re \ i the di 

‘ 

Sir ht. gies 1 to th 

it OF a benefice ten 
copy of the grant of a li 
tion to a curat Hle shoul 

wit ‘ 
ainena Cllt tO p ( Ci 

Lord John Ru uid, tl 
was n paid by emcumbent it 
pai out of tl ¢ reh-rat 

1 
most strongly objected, 

Sir Su sug@ested, th 
} 
be reduced to two shillings 

Che Committee divided Si 
Inglis’s amendme: Ayes 47; 


{May | 


} 
sa 
A 
r| it 
Jolline. W 
> yt 
Sroadley, IL. 
sruces, W. H. 
su Hi. N 
k, Sir G. 
, Viscou 
ourtenay, I 


ist, 
“gel tol sir P, 


Hope, G 
Hlughes, 
Kemble, 


WV. 
W, 
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? 
abl the 
ioh 
if 
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the fee 
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Majority we 
List of AYEs. 
ellis, J. 
Estcourt, T. 
lellowes, 
lilmer, Sir | 
Goulburn, I 
Grimsditeh, 
Halford, HH. 
Hleatheote, S 
Ifepburn, Sin 
Hodes R. 
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Law, hon. C. FB. Rtound, J. 

Lygon, hon. General Sibthorp, Colonel 
Mackenzie, T. Sugden, rt. hn. Sir ES. 
Marsland, T. Vere, Sir C. B. 
Moneypenny, T. G. Vernon, G, 
Mordaunt, Si, Wood, T. 

Morgan, C. M. R Young, Sir W 
O’Neill, hon. J. B. R. 


Pusey, P. TELLER 
Rickford, W. Inglis, Sir R. UL. 
Rose, rt. hon. Sir G. Nicholl, 


List of the Nors. 


Abercromby,hn.G.R, Palmer, C. 
Adam, Admiral Parker, J. 
Aglionby, II. A. Pechell, Captain 
Attwood, T’. Philips, Mark 
Bannerman, A. Rice, E.R. 
Beamish, F. b. Rice, rt. hon. T. S. 
Berkeley, hon. Ll. Rolfe, Sir R. 
Briscoe, J. I. Russell, Lord Jobn 
Brocklehurst, J Salwey, ¢ olonel 


Bulwer, FE. L. Seymour, Lord 
Collier, J. Stanley, W. O 
Crag, Stansfield, W. R.C 
Dalmeney, Lerd Stuart, Lord J 
Evans, Sir De I Style, Sir C 
Evans, G. Tancred, li \\ 
Evans, W. Thomson, right hon 
Fergusson, rt. hon. 

Cutlai Thornley, ‘I 
Ilastie, A. Turner, FE. 
Hawes, B Turner, W 
Ifobhouse, right hon Villiams, W 


Williams, W. A 
Winnington, 
Wood, G \\ 


Sir J. 
Howick, Visct 
Lefevre, C. 8 
Lushington, C. 
Macleod, R. TELLERS 
Maule, hon, ibouche re, 
Morris, D. Smith, V 


Clause agreed to 

On Clause 22, a postponed clause, em- 
bodying the enactment of the 57th Geor; 
3rd. cap. 99, which spiritual 
persons from entering 
dealing, 

Mr. Courtenay moved an amendment, 
to strike out so much of the clause as ren- 
dered void bargains made by spiritual 
persons engaged in trade, and adding to 
the clause a proviso exempting from the 
operation of the Billsuch cases of trading 
or dealing on the part of clergymen as 
shall be carried on by or on behalf of any 


restrains 
into any trade or 


| 


| 


| 
| 
| 


number of partners exceeding six, or where | 


any trade or dealing, or share in any trade 
or dealing, devolves on spiritual persons 
by demise, bequest, settlement, marriage, 
bankrupte y, or insolvency, The hon. and 
learned Member put sever ral hypothetical 
cases in illustration of the hardships to 
which clergymen were exposed by the 
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present law, as embodied in the proposed 
clause, and stated, that his amendment 
had been framed after great deliberation, 
and with the assistance of eminent leeal 
authorities. 


Mr. Law submitted to the Hous 
whether it would be worth while, merely 
for the purpose of preventing clergymen 


from unjustly engaging in secular pursuits 
—a supposition which he did not think 
they were fully justitied in entertaining 
to enact a prohibit ion which could only 


Dave its operation in a few unimportant 


| Instances, while, by vitiating contracts ol 


| companies ot 


which clergymen might 


| happen to be members, it would place in 


| country. If the 


ve | ceased incumbent 
| 
of residing, free of 


where. The 


jeopardy the commercial interests of the 
noble Lord was deter- 
mined to maintain the clause, he would 
support the amendment of his hon. 
Vriend. 

Sir E. Sugden admitted, that the clause 
had been introduced with a good object, 
but did not think that that object woul : 
be attained by the clause as it stood 
present. He felt, that it should be 
fied, and with all deference his hon 
Friend who had moved the amendment, 
wishing to Impose upon the 


and without 

noble Lord his (Sir FE, 

would, 


Suge n’s) view ol 
third 


clause 


the subject, hie upon the 


reading of the Bill, propose a 


having the same object as the present one, 
but in a modified sh ipe. 
Amendment negatived. 
to. 
Colonel Sththorp 1 


civen notice, to the effect, 


Clause agreed 


se, to move a clause 
of which he had 
that the widow or representative of a de- 
should have the power 
f all charges, &c., inthe 
glebe-house, and keeping possession of 
such land as might have been ir the 
actual occupation of the incumbent at his 
death, not exceeding ten acres, for the 
space of three months. The period might 
be less if the House thought proper, but 
possession for some time should undoubt- 


edly be granted, to afford to the widow of 


an incumbent time to settle herself else- 
hon. and gallant Officer 
mentioned an instance of a patron having 
held out threats against an incumbent who 
disobliged him, which he carried into effect 
upon the incumbent’s death by imme- 
diately dispossessing his widow and family 
of their place of residence. 

Sir C. Burrell supported the clause, and 


thought it expedient and just, that some 


| 165 hools 


proviston should be made for the widows 
of clergymen. 
The Committ 
5: Majority 59. 
I 


Ba W. 


Bailey, J. jun. 
Blackstone, WW. 
Broadley, 
Brown 
Bruges, 


Burr 


“steourt, 


r¢ sh tie ld, \\ 


Dundas, ¢ 
Dundas, Captai 
Egerton Sir 
Elliot, hon. J. EK. 
Evans, Sir De Lacy 
Evans, W. 
Ferguson, right hon. 
Filmer, Siu I. 
Gillon, W. D. 
Goulburn, rt. hon, H. 
Greene, ji Russell, Lor | Jo 
Lord A. M. ©. Salwi y, olonel 
Jiobhouse, rt.hn.SirJ. Seale, Colonel 


mth 


ve 


VEAY 


ri pi 
ottish 


hialsys 


to 


tem of education was 


that on which t 
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Steuart, R. White, A 
Stuart, EH, White, S 
Sti nd. NS \\ yams, : 
Style, Sir C Winnineton, T. | a 
thom PR. n, Hi. J 
Meynell, Cay ey, Sir Lf. 
Monype vy, 1.G \ Parl > 
Morzan, C. M. R. ene 
Morris, D. 
Sir C. Perceval, Colonel 1. ‘The House resumed. 
Canning, rt. hn. Sir S, Pusey, to be received. 
Cole, Viscount Sir 
1? Sir 1} i i t School scotland ) Bill. 
| Williams, W. ‘ir. JVal/ace moved an amendment 
Wood, G.W Committee | ppointed 
. \ , Sir W. to j ito tl vstem and manage- 
Grimsditch, ‘I. ment of Parochial Schools in Scotland, and 2 
4 
it. rt fou oTal t of ib] money is 
s S lie was induced to make this 
V aifterations and improvements. 
Aberc rt Ph ] hes } 
Achonby, H. A. G. \ 
Beamish, F. B. Howard, P. ie hon. Member had had an 
Bentinck, Lord G. Hlowiek, Vi nt ( ( nity ¢ hearing the st ments of 
Berkeley, hon. H. i] es, W. b. putation wi had pressed thi ; 
Bryan, G. Law, hon. C. 
Rulwer, L. Lefer rthe Ha i I is 
Burroughes, ll. N. Lockha 1. M | but he preferred abi by th : 
( amp ell, Sir | W Fe lH. old SCOLLISI pa Chial i. It was 
( hetwynd, Majoi viacieod, ih true. that that system was defectiy in 3 
many particulars: he | I, that was 
Courtenay, P. Mlartin, J nal \ normal 
Craig, W. G. Vlaule, hon. F. i 
\q i ior ti Instruction of t mas 
Davies, Colonel lor \ sunt aL much wanted 
Dennistoun, J. i rt. Cotl i, and it il { Wis 
Doug Pain i the sel . k ishould be pub- 
unt fished at r rate. nel 
| 
| manent appointment of the masters, he 
“" | thought such a system very inexpedient, 
particularly where the persons ted 
| Delo; ato the humbier classes. but he 
uid not allud to tie n without 
acknowledging tt benechnls if had 
} conferred on ycotland, it h igiven to 
| that part of the empire a great aseendancy 
4 : : 
fas regarded education. He could not econ- 
= 
sent to any motion which might inv a 
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hy 


| 
found d, and therefore hi 
proposition of the hon. Member. 
Ci nt] m Dn, 


not ask hon. igreeing to the 


second reading of this | vhrm the 
principle of the parochial system of Scot 
land in all its parts; but what he wanted 
was, an extension of that system, so that 
what Was ad pted In on p rora parish 
micht be a followed in every othe part 

( 12 


second reading. 


jMONS} 


objected to the | 


did } 
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Western Isles of Scotland, in which a 
majority of the inhabitants were Catholics, 
In the isle of Barra, of which the popula- 
tion was 13,000 souls, there were not 
more than 150 Protestants. He therefore 
now gave notice, that if this Bill should 
pass a second reading, he would, when it 
a clause, 
that in the schools of all large parishes, 
vhere a majority of the hia did 
not belone to the Chureh of Scotland, the 
children shi vuld not be compelled to learn 


went into Committee, 


propose 


Ir, Gallon 3 pposed t the bill,and | the catechism of that Church. 
would moy that it b itim G. Clerk said, that pertect irecdom 
that day six months, for he could not 1- | existed on this point already in Scotland, 
sent to the principle which would | nd that, whenever the parents of a child 
athirm< d HW they pr eedce d with the econd expre essed a wish to that etlec he was not 
reading at once. He objected to any grant | obliged to learn the assembly catechism. 
of public money being made in aid of a Mr. Wallace withdrew his amendment, 
system so defective as that of the parochial | on tl understanding that the Chancellor 
system of Scotland. If any grant were! of the Exchequer would grant a Com- 
made, the most desirable mode would b mittee on the subject. 
to leave it to the management of the Trea- Mr. Gil noved as an amendment 
1 ‘al wi ] | » ly ha las nd time th tad r 
sury, or Ol a boa Which ve ¢ LY Lil the vb read a time that Gay 
appointed, at Edinburgh; and if that | six montl 
vere done, the Chancellor of the Exche- The Ifouse divided on the original 
quer would satisfy all parties in Scotland. | question—Aves 79 ; Noes 12 :—-Majority 
il. ) 1 Jie 
chial SYStiCill 4 bs iit l 
described to be, but that only i d wt 
more necessat th sure Aber hon.G.R. Holmes, W. 
} 1. 1 1 
pUSTIC which hada n l Morland m, Ad rai Llope,G \\ 
should be dealt out te scot witl Captal TIoustoun, G 
respect to the iby t of | tic [He i¢ 
complained, that although a sum 
6.0002 had | a l im, it. 
Bentinck, Lord G Inglis, Sir R. 
and had been red 1 t {hro} B one. To} 
3 ne, . me, 
in 1837 to hay n paid for the ¢ Weta J Kemble. H 
ment of forty-one si ls in t h- | Brotherton, J Lockhart, A. M. 
lands, vet no such sum had been really | Bruges, W. H.-L. Lowther, J. HI. 
ap ropriated to th urnose. Hie con- il. N. Mackenzie, 
k, Sir G Mackenzie, W. I 
sidered, that the present Bill was the only 
ans ot secu be ovyect vicw 
he Chan Or the Excl equer W \Melgund, Lord Viset 


pl ined by saying, t ) 
| hed to the Church Commission 


which had been appointed t superintend 
bu ld ne ¢ fchu nth for on 
parish s, for inf ition on thi ubject, 
as to the best mode of establishing tho 

schools, but, at that tin , th Com- 
mission had « 1 to exist, and it had 
been since proposed to found schools of a 
different kind had mtroduced this 
Bill in redemption of his pled to do 

all in his power 1 the € lishment 


and maintenance of education i scotland. 
Mr. Langdale said, that ther re was a 


nuiuber of districts in the Hi nds and! 


( 


) 
) 


sant. NY} 


erceval, Colonel 
Perceval, hon, G. J. 
Pringle, A, 
Protheroe, 
Pusey, P. 

Rice, rt. hn. T.S. 
Richards, R. 
fepburn, Sir T. B. lolfe, Sir R. M. 

| Hinde, J. H. Rose, rt. hn. Sir G, 
| Hodg gson, Round, C, G, 


lynne, SirS. KR. 
sordon, R. 


1! 


I 
I 
! 
] 
Evans, Sir Del. 
( 
( 
G 


é tru ihe House would not object to the 
| 
4 peth, Lord Visct. 
oF orris, D. 
urray, rt. hn. J. A. 
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Rushbrooke, Colonel 
Sheppard, 
Sinclair, Sir G. 
Style, Sir C. 
Talfourd, Mr. Sei 


Trevor, hon. G. R. 


Vivian, rt. hn. Sir it. 


Waddington, LI. S. 


Li of thé 


4 


\glionby, If, A. 
Baines, 
Dundas, C. W.D. 
Iloward, P. II. 
Langdale, hon. ¢ 
Marsland, Ll. 
Pechell, Capt. 
Philips, M. 


Bill read a second t 


FrremMen’s Apmis 
iV. Walliams (Coven 
cond reading 
Bill. 

The House div 


JY Majority 


Blac kSstone, VW S, 
Blair, J. 
Bruges, W. I 
Jurroughes, Il. N. 


Clerk, Sir G. 


Dunbar, G. 
Egerton, Si 
Filmer, Sir E. 
Gaskell, Jas. Milnes 
Glynne, Sir S. R. 
Grimsditch, T. 
Hepburn, Sir T. B, 
J. Il. 
Ilodgson, R. 
Hope, G. W. 
Houstoun, G. 
Howard, P. 
Wughes, W. B. 
Inglis, Sir R. IT, 


Johnstone, I. 


List of th 


Adam, Admiral 
Beamish, I’. B. 
Brotherton, J. 
Craig, W. G. 
Dennistoun, J. 


-Law 
Williams, WW 


Williams, W. A. 
ton, Hl. J. 
Sir W, 


Winnit 


Young, 


T. 
Ma 
N lH, Capt 
Mi 
Morris, D. 


Rushbrooke, Col 
Scholefield, 
Sheppard, 1 
Sibtl Col 


Ifolmes, W. 
Williams, W. 
Nar 

Dundas, C. W. D 
Dundas, ¢ 
Elliot, hon. J. 
Git'on, W. D. 


Hutt, W, 


Amendment 


i 
ul 
f 
4 
} 
| 
i 
\ 

R 

R- \ iC ark 
nah 10 pal { Pounty 

] ) 
| of for t i of the New Poor- 
{1 

Earl of ¢ remarked, that he 

} +} 
} L(hougnut the prayer of the pet mers rather 
{ have r Of, than against thie Poor-law 
4 | ) 

n iment ict, as he observed they 


i tor the observance of ail good 


1 
Maris i, there was one pas- 
a n the petition whiecn he wv recome 
iend to the } ition of the n i Lord, 


md, ind 1, to that of their Lordships ith 
neral. ‘The special prayer of the peti- 


tioners, after the general prayer, was, that 
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| J ul lale, hon, Salwe' Colonel 
Macleod, R Steuart, R. 
| Marsland, strickland, & 
| Martin, J. Style, 
Maule, hon. F. Thorneley, ‘I 
RS, Meleund, Lord Visct.  \ 
t.lion. J. A. Wallace, R. 
O'Connell, M. J. Winnington, 1.J 
Park 
Salwev, Colo Ph ps, M Baines. F. 
Strickland, Sir G time 
Vigors, N. A. 
TOUS E OF LOR BS. 
Gillon, Mi is 
Dennistoun, J , May 14, 1838. 
Mr. f Fines the Gra Meath, 
V) mi ved th ‘ ty of t 
f tain Vi Me- 
Noes 
List of the Avi 
Alsager, Captain Kellv, F si 
Bailey, J. Lo hart, A. M. 
Bent k, Lord G. 
Cole, hon. A. II. Perceval, Colone} : 
Darby, G. Perceval, hon. G. Jf : 
Davies, Colonel Pringle, A. 
De Horsey, S. Protheroe, E. 
Dor rlas, Sir C Richards, R. 
liose, rt. hon, Sir G. : 
Round, C. G 
Pal yurd, iMIr. Serg. 
Trevor, |} mm. 
Waddin ton, Il. S. 
Winnington, T, F. 
Young, Sir W. 
laws 
| ag 
| 
| 
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the noble Lord would be please d to illumi- 
nate their understand 


Ings. 


The Earl of Stradbroke s il ie it was al of Blomse ite, an ea officio euardian, 
singular circumstance, that the signatures | magistrate and aclergyman, had ceased t 
to the petition were all in the same hand-| attend in consequence of the manner in 
writing—a fact which he would assure the | which the law was executed. Ie would 
noble Earl would cause some sensation in| not mention the name; but he was posi 
Suffolk, that part of the country from which l tive of the fact | » so, fiom the ¢ 
the petition proceeded, and in which th larations made to him. The noble Lor 
Act had been found to work admirabl talked of the nat being in the s 
When the noble Earl brought forward his | handwriting. It probable that 
motion in March last, he had turned round j that might be so, or that there might 
to him (the Earl of Stradbroke), 1 said, | marks 
that there was a lat landed propriete Lord flolla had ») hesitation i 
near Folkest who had become so dis- wing, that i ore nuuaber of nam 
gusted with the way in which the Act w were affixed the petit y persons not 
administered, that he had become a deter- | bearing those names, the petition could not 
mined enemy of the law. There was only | be received. 
one large landed propriet near lol! e- | Marl Stanhope said, he had been informed 
stone, and with refere: to that le- | and instructed, that no name was affixed 
man, he begged most distinctly t ny the | to this petition without the authority of 
assertion. ithe parties. 

Earl Stanhope said, it would save s Karl Fitz lam was desirous of know 
trouble if he repeated what he had ited | ing by whom the noble Earl had been 
on the occasion referred to. He had neve | i tructed If the P tition had been pre- 
stated, that the gentleman in q tion was ted by a noble Lord connected with the 
inimical to the measure, he 1 rretted he ( nty ol { olk ( li th yble Ifa | 
was not; but had stated, and h Y had } ited ar ion from h Owl 
repeated, that whi hy d 1 } t it would \ I 1 unnecessary 
once heard in the presence of others, from | to m that inquiry. But it was very 
the great landed propri tor of whom h tunat iat noble Lords should | 
speaking, that in consequence of the bri forward 1 ivi testimony regardin 
ality with which the ap} licants for relief} coun with which they were In no way 
were treated, when they came to the Board | connected. : 
of Guardians, and the injustice shown t Karl Stanhope had the full authority of 
them, that genthman had di tinued | the person who delivered those petitions 
his attendance ) him He should have no « fheulty i: 

The Earl of Stradbroke denied, that that \ he 1 aah utleman was a 
was the case. The gentleman alluded to] person of hi I ( lity 
had never attended the Board but twice. The Duke of K. t considered that 
On the first of those occasions, he had | nothing was more likely to detract from 
taken an opportunity of expressing | the importance of petitions, and lessen 
admiration of the way in which the law] the attention paid to them by the Hous 
was carried into ettect. On another oeca id the public, than any laxity of practic 
sion, he had been requested to present a]in the annexation of signatures. The 
petition against the measure, which he said | custom of aflixing marks where the person 
as a Member saa arliament, he would | ould not sign his name was admissible, 
happy todo, but he, at the same time, de-] but it was reserved for Mr. Lewin, and 
clared, that ‘a could not approve of the | the getters-up of petitions against the 
principle of that opposition. New Poor Law, to invent a new mode, 

Karl Stanhope begged leave most dis- | and set on foot a manufactory of them in 
tinctly to adhere to his declaration, which | London 
wi 1s founded up n state ments mad to him. Lord folland had no hesitation in 
The noble Earl talked of the excellent ad- | saying, that if, as the noble Lord had 
ministration of the Jaw in “the county of stated, it had been signed by a certain 
Suffolk. Ile was not connected with that hs umber of persons, and their signatures 
county by property or residence, but | were false— : 
had frequent communications with its in af Karl Stanhope.—No, no, not false— 


habitants, and was well aware that it was 


{LORDS} 


Act. 


Amendment 


| there carried into efleet in 


most cruel and 


Oppressive. i 


irregular. 


a 


th 


n the nion 


= 
oo 


Lord Holland said, 6there| ho word I 
falsity when another man put down a dif say upon | ibicet 
ferent signature from his own, he did not My obj cn \ 
know the meaning of the word. Even a_ plain ; I 
petition signed by the chairman of a meet xtent of 1 
ing of which all the inembers were una- to th ition of the ¢ 
nimous in Opinion, was received only 
the petition of the individual. It would | whi ion t 
impossible for the House to distinguish i hes in | 
between the false and genuine signatures, Sir, | have done thi Ith eve 
without instituting an examination ft ] tO 
the purpose. This was not a popul r tl oul 
petition at all, 
number of names in this way in s stucly. gas ( mittee 5 5 


Earl Fitzwilliam called tl roo! throwing 
of the noble Earl opposite to the nan . 
William Gurli 6 George Gu : 


“James Gurling,” and * William Gurl or modity th 


again, which were all found in one sheet of 
the Suttolk petition, and agai e | 
repetition of the very same names tn a 
same order in another sheet of it, all in 
the same handwritin: 

Petition rejected. 

tion of ¢t] Go- 

HOUSE OF COMMON 

nel 
Monday, 14, | 
MINUTI \ le. 
NERAL, 
from ¢ ( ) | 
by Mr. f h it \ hit 
by Mr. Pease, from ver | I n t 
Somerset, and fi ib } 
from Ashton-under-Line, and A! t met. 
Immediate Abolition of N B I 1 MOVING 
from St. Ma 1st j ) t ( 
ter, praying that Pub fou y! 
o'clock on Sunday By M f Pury 
lutions.—By Mr. BAINEs, t La plac > t m » | tiirm 
by Sir W. Hearucore, f 1} H +] 
the better Observance of the Sabbatl B Ir. : : 
MERS, from different parishes in the t f | i \ I ives, 
in favour of a reduetion of t ite of P 
against any further En ment te f 

t \W 
and from Arbroath, against the ¢ I allow 
CopRinGTon, from Devon , in favour of P ( the 
Post.—By Mr. PALM from three pari I r 
that Ecclesiastical Revenues be ap} 
poses.——By Mr. S. O'Brien, from Infir t 
bodies in Limerick, for a good Medical Char I pli iol ir, wit Farad to 

On the motion! right hon. Bat , the Member for North 
of Lord John Russell the Order of the Devonshire, a proposition to which th 

Day was read for the House to resolve} right hon. Baronet has, no doubt, been 

itself into a Committee of the whole: instig l by his diocesan—with regard to 

House, to take into consideration the | that ight hon. Baronet proposition, I 

resolutions respecting Irish Tithes. shall, after I make t explanation whicl 

Lord John Russell then addressed the | I have promised, consider it in tw point 

Speaker to the following effect :—Sir, I} of view. I shall consider it with refer- 

rise to move, that you do now leave t] ence l OD or producing iscord and : 

chair. It was my original intention in | bittern i fecumg among us, and pre 
doing so to refrain from saying a singie | venting the dispassionate settiement of the 


Sao ts 
P 
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question of tithes in Treland. [ shall also 
consider it in another point of view. I 
shall consider how far such a course is con- 


formable to, or consistent with, the pro- 


fessions which have been made by the 
Gentlemen opposite with respeet to the 
Church Establishment in Ireland. Sir, I 
now proceed to describe the general pur 
pose and extent of the resolutions which | 
shall do myself the 


honour to 
And on this oecasion I feel myself 
the necessity of stating more 
opinions which I entertain, and which | 


have already repeatedly stated respecting 


under 


once 


the } 


{ COMMONS} 


represc! 
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of Ireland, we must see, that while 
the one side, every condition required by 
the Church is complied with by the State, 
on the other side the Church is unable 
to comply with the requisitions of the 
State. It cannot enforce among the people 
the doctrines of morality, and the precepts 
religion, because iid great majority of 
the people of Ireland are unwilling te re- 
ceive them from such he nds. I will, 
ever, state the utility of this influence on 
the p art of the Church, not upon mere ab- 
authority. f will quote words which 
ented as having been ut- 


(Ireland ). 


On 


of 


how- 


Stri 


the Church of Ireland. Beeause those | tered by the the 
opinions have been alluded to here and | primate of the Church of England, a few 
elsewhere; and the manner in which | weeks ago. I have found these words 
they have been alluded to clearly shows | stated to have been delivered by him ; and 
that they have been completely misunder- las I quote them, and express my con- 
stood, or wilfully misrepresented. Sir, | currence with them, it must be supposed 
the condition of the Church of Ireland I | that I er wees adopt them. The Arch- 
have ever considered a very peculiar one ; | bishop of Canterbury said, “ What wer 
and it has always appeared to me that the | churches snstit ses" for, except for the good 
peculiarity of that condition must neces- | of the people—exeept for the spiritual wel- 
sarily influence all ] i . | fare and temporal advantage of the great 
] must first consid ‘al | bod y of the popu — For these two 
argument is in favour of the rights of the | things could not be separated ; all that 
Established Church in Eneglane. I must ok ributed most to the happiness of so- 
consider in what way the rights of that | ciety, the inerease of virtue, the extension 
Church have been defended ; and, in my | of morality, the diminution of vice, and the 
opinion, rightfully defended. 1 will then ! suppre ssion of crime, must _ always stand 
put this statement in juxtaposition with | upon the basis of religion.” That being 
the present condition of the Established the ground upon which, according to so 
Church in Ireland. Among those who | high an authority, a Church establishment 
have written on the subject of the union | connected with the State, ought to stand, 
of Church and State, is Warburton; and, | I say again, that however applicable that 


although his theory is 
and imaginary, it is which apre irs to 
me to be the best upon the subj: "ar- 
burton says, that there are cert 
derived e the Church from its alliance 
with the State; and certain benefits ¢ 
rived by the S from its alliance with 
the Church. Foremost among the advan- 
tages which Warburton states the Church 

derive from its union with the St 
are, a public endowment for its ministers, 
a share in the legislation of the empire, 
and being intrusted with a jurisdiction, 
enforced by civil co-active power. On the 
other hand, Warburton states, that the 
State derives from the Church this great 
advantage—that the Church is a subsidiary 
power that gives a sanction to morality 
and enforces the precepts of religion, and 
thus induces the great mass of the people 
to subdue those passions which it is the 
to punish, 
this system 


iC-= 


tate 


ate, 


business of the civil magistrate 
Now, Sir, if we compare 


with the present condition of the Church 


somewhat fanciful | 


ain 


| trines from their hands totally 


description may be to the Church Estab- 
lishment in England, it is not applicable to 
the Church Establishment in Ireland, 
where, however well inclined the minis- 
ters of religion may be, to inculcate the 
suppression of crime and the diminution of 
vice, the difference of religious faith be- 
tween them and the great body of the 
people, renders the inculeation of such doc- 
useless, and 


in some I may give 
some exam] (though they have been 


often the purpo: of showing 
how little the clergy of the C hurch of Ire 
land can have the influence to which I have 
alluded over the great body of the people. 
[t appears by the last census, that the po- 
pulation of Ireland, in round numbers, 
upwards of eight millions; that six mil- 
lions and a half are Roman Catholics, six 
hundred and fifty thousand Presbyterians, 
ind eight hundred and fifty-two thousand 
members of the Established Church. . The 
greater part of the members of this Estah- 


is 
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lishment, are in one of the ] 
tical province s of Ireland. ( eave up vour own 
of Armagh, there are more than 500,0 tablishec ‘hurch, and converted that 
members of the Church Establishment. In] Establishment into one more in acc 

the diocese of Cashel -_ Derry, ith t! ecli 

Roman Catholic ; number 

whole number o 

In Cashel, serie per cent 

pulation are Roman Catholi 

ninety-six per cent 

Roman Catholics. 

containing 

members of 

but one and aq 

Yet the y are not 

appear th 

a sing! ( 
nine with only from one to 


upon the 


are many r 
a very sm: 
members of 


say, then, give to the mi “ateahasteas I’s- | Established C] h would be looked upon 
tablished Church in Ireland,any benefit you } as pla sr them in a state of litical in- 


please, give them cred! ety the utmost at- | feriority to their fellow-countrymen. And. 
tention to their duties (although, in many } besid that, we must collect. that th 
instances, there is neither elebe house nor | Act of Un nade the Irish Church J] 


church), their differing in faith from the | tablishment a part of the Church Estab- 
people must be in the way of their useful- nt of n 
ness. I say, that the condition of Ireland | derations, Sir, I cannot but come to th 
furnishes a singular example of an Estab- | conclusion, that, anomalous as the state of 
lished Church, a country in ahree fs out | the Church of Ireland is, peculiar as is its 
of four of which that Established Church | position, differing as it does from any other 
is in a minority ; that, under } Established Church rec 


such circumstances, it 18 Impossible that lat p t existing in the world, yet that 
the lessons given by the ministers of that (any 1 ure involving the destruction of 
Iistablished Church can reach the heart, ! that €] h, would involve a breach in th 
or influence the conduct, of the great body } Act of Union, langering the integrity 
of the people. Sir, | have been | pl t] place and, i?) thy 
induced to make this statement, becaus cond ce, considering how many years 
when I have declared more than onee in | hay psed sit t Let of Union hus 
this House my determination, in any } ] l into t w of the land, probably 
vote that I should give, to support the | occasioning such a rent in the whole eecle- 
Established Church of Treland, I have } stastical ¢ itution of these realms, that I 
been taunted with not placing that sup-, think the Church of England would suflex 
port on the ground of the advantages } deeply ham But when | 
given to the Protestant religion by tl vt | obliced in to look at t] 

Church Establishment. It docs, 1 own. | condition of the Church, with a view to 
appear to me, that if we were to consider | the welfare of the people of England. I 
solely and exclusively the advant ‘the | may say, Sir, to the people of Ireland—* It 
Protestant religion in Ireland, it it be | is for your lvantage, it 1s for tl lvan- 
a very doubtful question, how far the} tage of | he prin of th 
Church Establishment in that country, in| Union shot ed; 1 that vou 
its present form, can conduce to the pro | should r 1 part of the United 
motion of that religion. But, Sir, there| Kingdom. Your general advantage will 
are other grounds on which I think it is} greatl particular hard- 
our duty to support that establishmer Nps} lain of in tl il 


In the first place, it is not the case which | stitution f your country.’ But while 


has so frequently been put by those who] consi argument, I 
ally ] le he Ch namely 
are totally hostile to tin hureh, namely, 


c 
< 


2 

imber cof Protestants, of | who ar to the stant Chureh 

Established Chureh, and a na whom mine th con- 

vs i ‘ 


Tithes 


ever be entirely satisfactory to the people 


of Ireland. It is for this reason that I have 


COMMONS} 


} 1: } 
earnestly, Steadlly, and at all times endea- 
voured, by some means or 0 , to con- | 
| 
ciliate Irish interests, and to involve Irish | 
affections in objects conne with the 
Istablished Church, mn erder to provide for | 
that Church an additional security. It is | 
ior this reason that the rr iions Whicn 
the hon. Baronet, the Member for North 
Devonshire, is about to Impucn, seemed to | 
me, Whiie they were CAICl | 
some Satisfaction to the } of Lreland, | 
to show that there was at lea part oO 
the endowments \ \ ch 
night be appli l fo t! elfar 
and benefit of all classes of t mmut rs 
without distinction of sect or religious = 
suasion. but measures founced on those } 
resolutions have never met with t con- 

currence of Parhament, although they hav 
passed this House. I now me, Sir, to 

explain the measure whi thi may 
n the one hand, in a great degree tend to 


satisfy the people of Ireland, 


other hand, it aflords to the Chureh [stab- 
lishment in that country complete security. 
In explaining this measure | will at once 


state, that it from the 


representations which have been made of it 


is totally diflerent 


in resolutions and in decisions which have 


been come to by various bodies. It ap- 
pears by those resolutions and decisions that 
many persons have taken a tot ‘YO- 


neous view of its provisions, 


their objections on matters which really 


not belong to the measure. With regard 

» the first part of this measure I do not 
wish to say anv thine, beeau t has been 
frequently before the Hou nd hi is | 
think, in principle never met with any 
opposition, It is that part which goes to 
convert pres t tith composition into 
a rent , With a certain amount otf 
deduction. As to the amount of deduction 


I do not know if there be IV dilierence Oi 
opinion, but IT do not ink there 18 any 


ie deduce- 
solution T have to 

he expiration of 
conversion of that 


with respect to the principle of tl 


propose contemplat On to 
I i i 

the 


existing interests, 


rent-charge, by redemption, into a capital, 
which is to be laid out in lands, or rent- 
charges, or in such a manner as the eccle- 
siustical Commissioners think best 
adapted to secure its investment. Th 
propositions that have been made on thi 
subject by persons sitting on the other side 
of the House were aecompanied by other 


COMSTICT 


propositions which. OU mattre 
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tion, I cannot recommend to the House. 
The noble Lord opposite, in 1832, pro- 
posed, in conformity with the report of the 
Committee on the subject, that there should 


be a redemption of the rent-charge or tithe 


composition at sixteen years’ purchase. Ei 
‘ ] 

then said, that the clergy, who had had ; 
tithe composition, would be able to buy land 


at cighteen years’ purcha resuming 


1 
se, thus } 


that they would gain five and a half per 

nt. by laying out their capital in land. 
his is &@ presumption in which I am_ not 
prepared to agree ; nor do I think that the 
Lord himself would now renew it. 
(he right hon. Member for Launceston, in 
posed another m ule of redemp 
tion. Lic propo ed that the tithe compo- 
tion should be reduced to seventy-five per 

nt., and that twenty vears’ purchase 
should be given for it. He proposed, likes 
Wi that the deficiency should be made 
ip, not by the purchase of land (according 
to the proposition of the noble Lord), but 
that the perpetuity fund of the Church 


temporalities should be applied to make up 
the income of the clergy. Now, Sir, | 


rend the adoption of that 
proposition to the House; for during the 
hole period in which those perpetuity 


cannot recomn 
wl 
funds have been in the hands of the Com. 
missioners, so far from showing a surplus 
they have constantly exhibited a deficiency. 
It ld a mere delusion 


ild, therefore, be 
upon tl to look to that fund as a 


WoOl 


1e 


means of making up their income. Well 
then, Sir, with regard to the state of the 
lergy, in proposing my reduction I have 


iter the « etion which those who 


tO W 

have preceded me In roposition endcea-~ 


. 
yviate, 1 
There 


of the income 


voured to ol my opinion not 
] must be a great dimi- 
of the 
exact amount ol which it iy impossibl for 
to cannot but that 
clergvmen obtaining only sixteen y 


mire 
| urens 


SUCCESSTIULLY. 


nution the 


ciergy ; 


us calculate. 


see, 


Vv ars 
isc must be great losers; and, theres 
I will not it them. 1 


after the expiration of the 


upon 


existing interests that reduction shall take 
place. But I consider myself bound to 


And yet, if 
existing interests shali be 
» clergymen continuing to 


iall 


provide for existing interests. 
I say that 


preserved by thi 


those 


receive the tithe-composition, I sl con 


tinue for a long period the contentions and 
collisions between the clergy and the people 
which unhappily have too often occurred 
iy dy. I propose, therefore, that while 
there is a security for the future in the 
redemption of the tithe, there shall be a 
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cent 


that sum. 


others the 


rick, ar 


apprehen 


pendent on thi ral vot f this TT taken ch 


It will not be 
by an Act ot Parh ment: and Cl] Nici ( i ti to Oope- 
another Act of Parliament their income | pose t lOXLOU I l, se , tl 
cannot be effected. If they consider that | paymer x the non-par nt of it would 
it is exposed to anv danger, or to anv spo- | not, In its ri t} the imeor of tl 
liation from the State, I provid ven for } C1 ft pro] L. therefor in one 
that ; for I provide, that the cl 
obtain redemption. So m 


the plan as it affeets the Church. I cor v to the ¢ ch, 


have imbibed, and hin vel id 


the pavnie ol 
a vreat deer 11h) t LO 
their teachers, ho | ) 

1 1) 
tithes must | st ( ) } i 
justice. it su sen 


into their bosom jarge portion ¢ 


wle tho ht it ¢ 
the payment of tithes; and were it not ¢] 0008: by 
circumstances | ot | n fay | f 100,000 

to the nel 


weravation of tho nflicts bety nt 


** 
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security at present to the amount of seventy | t1 vers ithe. ors which x 

per ammt., making the State the guara la few of su frequent 
{o Sw far as the Church is con- | occur it be in t memory of 
cerned there ean be n byection to t every com} Was, 1 many 
plan. | propose ultimately reduce t \ , for tl the-pay ( ble . 

income: but pro; to reduce it { | the 
than the mneht hon. Member Laun h 
ton. Where that right hon. M ( int li be 
propr 10] ne pre Lilt ] i 

the State guaran ! {it | 

veither ground ny ol tion be the plan 

to this pr posi li 
b object | n th rol \ ect t 
hard on the clerev., : ! that 
come unfairly ; ar i ) 
be objected to on t n it \ rson is 
make the clereym —shia 
State. It is for t] Si to form 
think many of the petitions whicl Chu \ n a 
been pres ted on th t ying 
petition of tl =|] tery 
| ‘ 

HS: founded on erro Oss rtv, SI r toany 
measure. Phe peti ty tive 
: 
now to that rt nd, 
clergy of Irel , and I will sure, 
people of fh be spit vith tl (Ccovern 
of the petit! vhich have be { 
upon the sul \ rent of 
the wenera bod ( i 
are indifferent to the suilerings « ical : 
their conflicts with, the of t 
country. With t to- 4 
this is their pr litt | it hardly | ted, | a 
ra I ; 

4 
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income at present would be collected by the 
officers of the Woods and F orests ; it would 
be collected under the direction of the State, 
and would be payable like any other 
which are devoted to the purposes of civil 
Government. If it were thought better 
that it should be made payable to the trea- 
surers of countic to the officers 
of the Woods and Forests, that mode might 
be adopted. It would not, in any respect, 
interfere with the a neral character of the 
arrangement, or with the princ]y ple up 
which it is wished to conduct it. 1 
would likewise be a sum—it is impossible 
to state exactly what it would bowel rhaj 
10,000/. a-year, arising the conve rsion 
of the rent-charges into capital ; and in that 
case my opinion is, that Parliament ou 
to devote that sum likewise to local charities 
in Ireland. And I must say, that the more 
Parliament does towards thx 
education in Jreland, the more will it be 
performing its duty towards that country. 
With respect to education in Ireland, un- 
necessary as it is for me to enforce 
the propriety of a grant for that purpose, 
yet I must state, that I have always looked 
upon the question of education for all 
classes in that country, proposed as it was 
by the noble Lord opposite, and after- 
wards carried into effect— much more satis- 
factorily, I confess, than I had anticipated 
—I have always looked upon the question as 
one of far deeper importance than that o 
education in any other country ; and I look 
at it as of so much importa ance, partly be- 
cause, being afriend toan established Church, 
I believe, that in Ireland, the peopl e cannot 
afford to part with the advantages of an esta- 
blishment of that kind. It was stated, and 
stated truly, bya Member of th other ] H ae 
of Parliament, that in Ireland you have a 
Church connected with the State, but not 
connected with the majority of the people ; 
and you have also a Church connected with 
the majority of the people, but not con- 
nected with the State. I do not anticipate, 
although many may think it desirable, that 
the clergy who are not now connected with 
the State, that the Roman Catholic and 
Presbyterian clergy, would be connected 
with the State, according to the resolution 
which was once passed in this House. It 
will, no doubt, be well remembered, that 
there was once are solution passed by this 
House, that it was expedient t to provide by 
law for the payment of the Roman Catholic 
clergy. I know not whether the hon. Ba- 
ronet (Sir Thomas Acland), when he has 
suceceded in rescinding our resolutions, will 


sunis 


S, Instead of 


extension of 


f 
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resolution to which I 
should be rescinded; but 
with regard to any plan or scheme of that 
kind—with regard to any suggestion for 
connecting the Roman Catholic and Pres- 
byterian Churches with the State, whatever 
any person may think of its policy or rea- 
sonableness, I imagine that no person, in 
the present circumstances of the country, 
considering the opinions of the Church of 
England, considering the opinions of the 


Protestant dissenters, 


(Ireland ). 


also move, that the 
referred, 


considering, in the 
last place, the opinions of the 


Roman Ca- 
lity, I imagine that no 
hese thine hinlk 
idering these things, will think 
it a plan likely soon to be accomplished. It 
must be evident to every one 
no chance, or scare ly any 


} 
a conne ction 


7 } 
ciere’v an hi 


person cons 


that there is 
chance, of our 


secing established be- 


tween the State and the diflerent religious 
bodies in the country. Then, I say, that 


by meaus of education you may supply, in 
some —— ee, the defect (as I consider it) of 
not having an estabaished Church connected 
with the n lajority of the people. You may 
have men of instructic ee versed in 
ible to teach, who shall not 
inspire of any hocanin- 
culcate the common roots of religion, and en- 
force the usual precepts of morality, without 
being exposed to the hostility of persons of any 
sect or persuasion. I think, for this reason, 
that the establishment of schools in Ireland, 
that the extension of education, that the 
providing a sufficient income for a body of 
well instructed schoolmasters in Ireland, is 
an object more important to the state in 
that country than it is in any other part of 
the United King: rome, or than it would be, 
probably, in any other country in Europe. 
will not go ac into the details of the 
resolutions that I have to propose. You 
have in them, on the one hand, an inco ine 
secured to the clergy, and the means of re- 
demption placed within your reach ; and, 
on the other hand, you have the total separa- 
tion of that which has been hitherto the 
income of the clergy from topics of inflam- 
mation or discontent. By these resolutions 


you provide certainly for the clergy, you 
provide in a great measure for the feeling 


of the people, and you provide also for the 
complete avoidance of those occasions upon 
which a person may think he is bound 

conscience to resist a payment to which he 
is bound in law. These advantages seem 


to me to be noslight ones. In the present 


ate of the measures before of 
difficu_ties that 
that by 


have 
carrying 


sta 
the many and great 
existed, I should think 
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these resolutions, and by founding m« Sul ‘iy, that tl ( 
sures upon them, you would, to a great ex- | should exa | 
tent, further and promote the welfare of | is worth fift . 
Ireland. 1 should say, further, that you | In fact, th 

would promote the harmony and stability | no 

of the Constitution. I will even go further, | their income. beeau 

and say, that this, adopted s time since, | i luced by the nob! 

would have been a final and perpetual 

ment ; and that the people of freland would | th rd may t 

never feel any discontent with respect to 1 it, minus fif it-, to tl 
the income of the Church, even hi , 

should never be diminished. But it 

of my power to say, that this or any mea- 

sure which can be proposed, and is like! 

pass through Parliament, ¢ h d 


effeet now, whatever might 
case not long ago. I cannot 

the enforcement by the strict proc f th tctually eive In th 
law of the utmost views of the clerey, tha he titl 
the sending hundreds of persons to prison, | whe had 2 | n 
that the exposing many to die in prison, | him j 
or in consequence of the injurious natu rain 1d lo bsti«- 
of the proceedings adopted towards them, | tution, l ion of fi nt 
that the many conflicts which have taken | pla pr loss Ne 
place may have raised among the people of ‘| The right hon. Gentleman op« 
Ireland a painful and bitter feeling, whi post 
even hereafter may imduce them still to} Does he countrad s, that the land 


protest against the revenues of the Estab- | lord EA] the « tion 
lished Church. Having stated thus much | tl i 1 de- 
with respect to the resolutions, I must ob- | duction of fiftecu per cent., to th t 
serve that what 1 have lately seen has} man? [Mr. G Wh j 
made me much less sanguine than I was | fall in.] True, but tl re t] in 
formerly that they would form the founda- | which the greatest diff 


tion of a successful measure. In the first | T] in which the lea 
place, the conduct of the clergy of th: id in which tl 
Established Church in various parts of Ire- 


land seems to show that they are determined mt 


rather to continue this agitation—rathe1 t 

maintain the present state of things, il 

to agree to any equitable settlement t 

the question. I think 1w hey ver 


much mistake, or very much underrate the | tion of ty-fi 

advantages they might have derived from | the i of the clerev: ye 

the adoption of the plan which we pro-| now men ir C] 

posed—first, from the due enforcement of | who say t] he ut hat thev \ 

the law; and, secondly, from the political | for the sak p is t 1t to a di- 
tranquillity which has of late prevailed in | minution teen per cent., and no more, 
Ireland. I think that they did not dwell} th 1ount of their income. I 
enough upon these circumstances when they | therefore, that t] unreasonable pretcn- 
threw away all hope and chance of making | sions on the part of the clergy of the Estal 
an accommodation in order to rest upon { lishment in Ir I—that this i 

what some of them call the imperfect st i] 

of the law. In one of the petitions which | contest with the people, makes me far less 
they have recently addressed to Parlia- | sanguine than I formerly w s to the 
ment upon the subject, they declared, as if | possibility of coming to any accommodation 


on 


that were a great concession, that they were | « my I y 
ready, for the sake of peace, to giv | b ib HH - 
fifteen per cent. of their income. Singu lia n ettin 

this, that they should give such an exact | orbitance of the clergy wy 


measure of the value of peace. Singular, | but be 1 thateebey 
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and obstinacy of the gy 


‘ergy, there is the 


notice given by the hon. Baronet 4 site 

which, according to the hon. Baronet cond 
his Friends, is to be taken asa necessary 
preliminary to any legislation upon the 
question of tithes and of Church pro- 
rty Ireland. Let me call the 
attention of the House to the circum- 


notice has been 


which 


under which that 
—-to the circumstance 


stances 


Ss 


elven 


preceded the debate upon the present oc- 
casion. In the year 1836 we sent up a 
‘ithe Bill to the House of Lords which 
was returned materially altered. ‘Those 
alterations we refused to assent to, and 
the bill was thrown out. In the same year 
we sent up to the House of Lords a bill 
respecting Municipal Corporations in Ire- 


land. That bill, I will not say was altered, 
but was totally disfigured in the other 
House of Parliamen The whole prin- 
ciple of it was subverted. We insisted 
upon maintaining the principle of creating 
(if you will) popular corporations in Ire- 
land. ‘That vataniink was resisted by the 
House of Lords, and in consequence that 
bill also was lost. This was the result of 
the Session of 1886—a result which gave, 


in the first place, great disappointment to 
those in Ireland who looked to a settlement 
of these questions, and which in the second 
place Was exce edingly injurious the 
character and authority of Parliament. 
Whether men attacked the majority in this 
Hfouse for what they termed its unreason- 
able propo als, or whether they cked 
the other H 


to 


att: 


louse of Parliament as being an 

hereditary body unfit to legislate for th« 

great mass of the people, in either way 


the character and authority of Parliamen 


suffered in public estimation. 


discussions amongst the public, whether | 
they have ended in dcrogating from the | 
authority of this House, or whether they | 


have succeeded in diminishing the reputa- 


tion of the other House of Parliament, 
could not but have been attendec at 
danger to the mixed constitution of this 


country. In 1837 other ee were 
proposed, the first of which, I think, was 
the Municipal Corporations Bill. Se cing 


the evil which had already « ccurred—see- 
ing that which I thought might still occur, 


I stated, in proposing the Municipal Cor- 
porations Bill in 1837, that we considered 
it a vital question to the Government, and 


that we could not go on pro} osine’ it from 
year to year unless we saw some chan ‘4 


that Parliament would be dis} Oset 
upon it. 


to k 


late Vhen I stated, that it was 
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nority, but to these who were opposed to 
us in the other House of Parliament, and 
who tormed the large majority of that 
assembly—to say, that they insisted upon 
abolition of corporations in Ireland. 
| and that they would either reject our bill 
laltogether, or introduce provisions into it 
| tot lly inconsistent with the existence of 
| PO} ular corporations. ‘The eflect of such 
hi as every body must have 
time, wi uld have been eithe 
} t resign ition of the Mini try, 
| 1 of such measures to as- 
cided sense of the peopl 

ion as could not then hav 

We should then have ten- 

the Crown which would 

accepted, and in that way 

rain the dissolution of the Ministry wa 
the ertain consequence. I do not Spe ik 
lerely of what would probably have hap 
pened, but of what actually did happen 
whei I state that there was not a sinele 


(Ireland). 


perfectly competent — not 
those in this House 
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for 
mi. 


certainly 
who formed the 


> 
n the eabinet who did not think 
ion the rejection of the Irish Mu- 


Corporations Bill by the House of 


ember of 
that, 


nic ipa 


0] 
A 


Lords, it would be necessary for us either 
immediately to tender our resignation, or 
to proceed to some steps by which that 


measure might have some chance and pros- 


pect of being carried without further loss 
of time. However, those who were op 
pos dd to us did not choose to take that 
line of conduct. Had they done so, they 
would have had the whole course before 
them, and would have had the opportus 
nity of submitting whatever measures they 
thought propel to the consideration of Par- : 
lament. Thev would have stood undoubt- 
edly upon the ground of refusing popular 
corporations to land would have 
gone to issue with this House upon that 
question, but they would have had the ad- 
vantage, as Muiniste of the Crown, of 


proposing such other measures as in their 
judgment they might deem most beneficial 


to the country. They did not take that 
course ; but after the bill had been sent up 


to the other | 
I 


it 
] 


1 once, 

iT ration of 
tain other 
should 


louse they proposer or 
believe twice, that the consi 
should be deferred until 


hich were in progress here 


cer 
ills w 


also be laid upon the table of the Lords. 
The language of our opponents in this 
House was of a similar nature, implying, 
that when the Tithe Bill should be settled, 
corporations upon the same popular basis 
is those established Eneland and Scot- 


| 
| 
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Ireland. ‘That was the effect and 
of their declarations, 


amount 


the language which they held in Parlia 


ment. Lvery whisper in the street, every 
public declaration in the House, alike an- 


nounced, that propo itions were to be mad 
to the Legislature which all sides 
could agree without any d 

Parliament. <All thess 
lL these statements, s 


1 
thy 


upon 
erogation of thi 
honour of 
all these hints, al 


en 


rum 


have be confirmed on 


June, 1837, when the Duke of Wellinet 
stated what his intentions were with r 
spect to the principal measures in disput 


between the t of Parliament. 
The Irish Municipal Corporations Bill 
viewed by the Duke of Wellington in t 


light 


WO 


touses 


“Tt was not his int ) 
argument with respect to the Irish 
Corporations Bill, In former discussions \ 
respect to this bill he had stated 
to it; not as to itself : 
with other Irish measures. Ile still retain 
the same objections, At the time | 
must say, that it was his anxious wish to put 
an end to the discussion of all these bills, by 


alone, but : 


) 
bringing them to an amicable termination. | 


Ile earnestly wished to put an end to the 
tithe question, which was introduced seven 
years ago. It was also his wish, that some 
arrangement should be made for a provision 
for the poor in Ireland. at 
see the corporation question settled, when ar- 
for carrying 
the other questions connected with it. Ile 


rangements could be made out 


Was most anxious that the Parliamentary dis- 


1 t 
ese questi 
i 


cussion that now occurred on tl 
from year to year should be b: ight toa close, 
and he could assure the noble \ 

if in the next Parliament they s!| 
the same relative positions, hi 


ol 
1 meet in 


} 


shouid be 


li 
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land should not be denied to the people of | 


Every rumour of | 
conversation Was in strict conformity with |! 


was desirous to i; 


iscount, that } 


| 
— Inconsistent 
} 
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h measures with the view to their final 


whilst Lord Mell 


suc 
| adjustment, 


at the head of t 


re- 


idministrati 


n he H m 
can co celve, that til Dul of 
Wellington or the right hon. Baronet 
(Sir Robert Peel)  opposi had said, 
I am ready to rr¢ tu } ( upon 

th subj Ci which sha id t set 
ment of ther it would be remarked that 
t rop ition to b entertained was, that 
| pre administration would yield 
to his suggestion he would make proposi 
tl i mformity with his opinions, his 
vi | his sentiments upon these ques 
whi hould tist: rv to Par- 
lia it and the countri But the Duke 
of Well ( lid not say tl Hie said, 
‘with the noble Lord,” meaning Lord 

Vicipourne, 1 i present pos tion at 
head of the Crovernment, be 
{ready to enter into an agreement or ar- 
| rangement upon thes disputed questions.” 
Now, if he had added a few words to that 
cl tration, and those words had been dif- 
ferent from all the rest—if he had said 


—namely, that the declarations w 
Lord (Lord Melbourne) 
House of Lords at the of 


| 

| nade in 
| 
| his administration shall be repudiated, and 


commencement 


the resolutions which were come to by the 
of Commons shall be reseinded.” 
noble Duke had said that, 


have provoked this answer from 


House 
If the 


Once 


he would 


the Govern- 
have 


the noble Lord at the head of 
nt: “Tt true that y 


made 
|} these proposals, but you couple with them 


is Ou 


conditions inconsistent with our prin iples 
with our honour, and upon 
nnot propose any measu 
It i 


conditions—condi- 


ch terms I Ci 


su res 
jects. 


Is OWlng to the 


ent of 


pared to concur with him on all those subjects | tions which I say would have been incon 
in any reasonable measure the noble Viscount | sistent with our principles and our honour, 
might introduce for their final and satisfactory | ¢hat our opponents have been able to vo 


settlement.’’* 

This declaration is of the very greatest 
importance. It contains many 
which the last is not the least important. 
It declares, in the first place, a willingness 
on the part of the Duke of Wellington to 
enter candidly and fairly upon a settlement 
of the three great Irish questions of tithes, 
poor-laws, and municipal corporations. 
That is important; but in the next place 
it declares, that the noble Duke would be 
prepared to enter into the discussion of 


things of 


vol. 


* Tlansard 
1683. 


(third series 
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ppon 
n that time 
| presently deseribe. 

» 
] ask, was the 


Wellington given with 


course I 
In the first place 
Duke 
their assent and 
not? If it was not, 
they ought immediately to have declared a 
nce of opinion. If it , I cannot 
ive how it could be, that at the end of 


to this 


ce cl ration of the of 


authority, or was it 


was 


conce 


the Session of 1837 they could propose 
certain propositions of arrangement, and 
at the same time conceal or hide that 
which they knew we could never 


which 
could 


it Was impos- 


to, and to 


sible that our assent be lined. 


thi beeat icted mpon the 


LW 
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strength of the declarations made by our} 


opponents in this and the other 
Parliament, and upon the assurance, as I 
may say, which was generally understood, 
that any propositions that were to be made 
should be propositions that we might con- 


I Touse of 


sistently support. Soon after the close of 
the last Session, when the measures with 
regard to Ireland were to be considered, my 
noble Friend at the head of the Govern- 
ment, acting upon “sag faith of the assure | 
ances he had received, urged upon me this 
proposition. He od. ‘it would not be 


er to you or to the House of Com- 
mons that you ee ould be required to pro- 
duce measures other than those which you 
think co sats tent with your principles; but 
be 


just eith 


much | 


so think may vic 

House of Lords, that with regard to the 

order in which these measures shall be sen 
in wh thes¢ easures Shall be sent 


that order shall be made 
conformable to their wishes.” 


up to them, 


7} 
some aeeree 


Ided to the | 


I thought that this representat ition made to | 


me by Lord Melbourne respecting the dis- 


the 


position of the House of Lords, was a re- | 


presentation to which I might very properly | 


agree, and I resolved, not from any party 
view, but from a sincere desire to obtain for 
this country as well as for Ireland, 
nefits which I felt assured would result 
from the settlement of these questions, to 
act in conformity to the suggestions which 


the be- | 


my noble Friend had made to me. Had | 
he told me, that there would be something 


introduced at the end of these discussions to 
which I could never agree, 
the present Session would have been 
different. My opinion, all our opinions, 
were strongly in favour of Irish municipal 
corporations. ‘That was an opinion most 
agreeable to the Irish people, and conform- 
able to the general sense of the people in 
England. The measure we had framed 
upon that subject was founded upon just 
principles, and would produce, as I my 
none but beneficial effects. I should have 
urged that question in the first place. But 
dc pending upon the assurances we had re- 


ing 


ceived, I brought in another measure—the 
measure for extending a system of Poor- 
laws to Ireland. After many long and 


harassing debates, we carried that measure 
through this House, and sent it up to the 
House of Lords. Why was this? Be 
{ was told, that that was a question which 


it was desirable should be sent up to that | 


House before any others that were intended 
to apply to Ireland. 
told me that I was wrong in postponing a 
measure 


my course dur- | 


cause 


Many Irish Members | 


which I had brought forward al 
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previous Sessions of Parliament, and which 
was justly popular in Ireland, for the sake 
of a measure which must necessarily be 
attended by many difficulties, and upon 
which the popularity of the ministry in 
Ireland would be risked, and might be lost. 
Therefore they urged upon me, in the 
strongest manner, not only the propriety, 
but the necessity, of bringing forward the 
Irish Municipal Corporations Bill, prior to 


the introduction of the measure for the 
establishment of a system of Poor-laws in 
Ireland. What was the answer? ‘I will 


do no such thing; I will not say, that I 
have not acted in the most conciliatory 
manner with respect to the propositions to 
be made to the other House of Parliament ; 
I will not say, that I will carry forward the 
lrish Municipal Corporations Bill, merely 
for the sake of obtaining a party advant- 
age.” Our opponents have taken great ad- 
vantage of this conciliation. With respect 
to the Municipal Bill, when 
right hon. Gentleman asked me whe- 
ther I would not postpone going into the 
Committee upon that bill till after the tithe 
question was considered, I again agreed to 
do so. This was a further proposition to 
which I assented, and I agreed to bring on 
the Tithe Question before it. If the hon. 
Baronet, who is this night about to bring 
forward a motion for rescinding the resolu- 
tions of 1835, had, as he might have done, 
given notice of that motion at an early 
period of the Session, instead of doing so 
only four days ago, I should not have de- 
ferred the Irish Municipal Corporations 
Bill. He, therefore, has all the advantage 
to be derived from my conduct ; and he has 
all the advantage of any unpopularity we 
might have suffered from urging forward 
other measures, and from delaying the Mu- 
nicipal Corporations Bill. The only advant- 
age I have, is the advantage I shall derive 
for my future guidance from the past conduct 
of my opponents, which is, that whenever 
they make professions I shall consider those 
professions as snares; that whenever they 
make declarations, I shall consider those 
declarations as stratagems, and intended 
to deceive. Such is the position, such the 
circumstances, in which the hon. Baronet 
thinks fit to make his proposition. That 
that proposition should come from those 
who profess an amazing attachment to the 
Church, that the bar to any settlement of 
this important question, that the raising 
of this angry debate, that the endeavour 
to force upon us a point on which they 
should 


must know we should not yieid, 
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come from those who, I repeat, profess an | 
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extraordinary attachment to the Church, 
is perhaps nothing that ought to 
me. It is a very happy satire of a great 
poet, that when Discord was sent for, the 
messenger who sought her found her—not 
in courts, nor in camps—but in a monas- 
tery. The poct who gave that description 
well knew, 
ceeding abstinence 
follies of the world, 


from the atlairs and 
and who say, that their 


wish and intention is only the inculeation of 


religion and morality, often 
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surprise | 


that men who profess an ex- | i 


as 


are very 
fond of broils and contentions as, or still | 


more so than, those 
pations are with the concerns of the world. 


fam making this allusion in the supposition 


—which I can hardly doubt is 
one—that it is the wish 
most connected with the clergy that a debate 
should take place upon these resolt 
1835. Now, Sir, with respect to the reso- 
lutions themselves, I leave 
that my opinion is the same that it ever has 
been. With regard to the House itself, I 
may observe, that this present House has 
nothing to do with resolutions entered into 
by any former Parliament, 
the resolutions with regaré 


beg to state, 


1 { } thol; 
1 to the Catholic 


question were afterwards subj¢ ets of deli- 
beration in a subsequent Parliament. Re- 
solutions have, on various occasions, been 


adopted by the House of Commons. There 
were resolutions with regard to the Ca 
tholic question—resi ; with regard to 
a provision by law for tl Roaah Catholic 
clergy ; also erected ms with respect to 
tithes ; yet it was never thought necessary, 
that any subsequent Parliament should im- 
mediately take cognizance of 
tions for the purpose of considering them 
before any other measures were 


1e 


those resolu- 
adopted. 
Therefore, so far as legislation is concerned, 
this Parliament is at liberty to legislate 
it best can in the present state of circum- 


as 


stances, and as the incelinatio femporum 
required. With regard to myself, I will 
state what these resolutions are, and by 


what authority I think they are supported. 
The first resolution—indeed the only one 
involving a principle, the others being 
what were considered fit to be adopted at 
the time—stated, “ that any corshes which 
may be derived, after affording spiritual 
instruction to the members of the Estab- 
lished Church, ought to be given for the 
purpose of education, without distinction 
of religious sect or persuasion.” In that 
opinion I fully and entirely concurred 


re 


when the resolution was originally pro- 


whose ordinary ocecu-e | 


itions of 


of those who are | 


Ireland ought to be, and mieht t pro- 
pe rly be, given for the eencral ( 
of the people, and that the whol { 
Ireland ought to hav th bencl 
The Board of Commissioners of educati 
in Treland, of person 

| authority in the Church, as well as 

matter have { down no less a | 
heir port 1s signed by the Archbishop 
of Armagh, t Archbishop of Ca th 
bi }p ol Kil la, th ev. Isa Corry, thi 
|rev. Thomas FE eton, Mr. Richard L 
eew rth, Mr. s Whitelaw, and M1 
| L. Fost proj , that for tl 
a tax should be im- 
posed on the clergy of Irelan It mich 
not, it ibmitted, be d lun n- 
lable, that they should be 1 
| not eding two ] 
| respective incomes, to b certained by 
| bish ps in such manner as w be most 
nises t principle sing a rt 
Churel Then, in the next pl to 
th ture of that ication, the ¢ 

sioners sta that no plan of ed 
however Wil nad une pt ( - 
trived in other respects, could be earried 
into effectual operation in Ireland 4 
vere explicitly avowed and clearly er- 
Stor lasa leading ] rinciple ( f th plan that 
no attempt was to be made to influence on 
disturb the peculiar religious tenets of 

sect or denomination of Christians Now 
I contend, that if you were to rescind t] 
a 1835, still the p ciple « 
tained in it is equally embodied in 1 

I port, whi has bee oned 1¢ 
Primate of Ireland. The principle remain 
consecrated in that report. It is a wis 
ind just principle ; 1 I for: hould be 
clad to see it carried into effeet, as tending 
to improv the people of Ireland, 1d 
tending likewise to make the Established 
Church more acceptable to that people. In 
one of the subsequent resolutions of 1835 


(Tre land ] 


posed—in that opinion | fully and 


CHET ly 


now. I do think, t 
which ean be 


cone! 


derived from the Church of 


it was stated, that no plan forthe sett 


of the Tithe and Church question in Ireland 
could be final or satisfactory unless it em- 
bodied the principle contained in the first 
resolution. It is, I think, the converse of 
that proposition, that a plan which embe- 
died that principle would be final and 
satisfactory. ‘That is a proposition that was 
true at the time when those resolutions 
were carried. If, at that time, a measure 
had passed embodying that principle, 


| 
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having, as it would have had the con- 
currence of all the popular leaders in Ire- 
land, and having the faith of the Govern- 
ment and the assent of Parliament pledged 
to it. I think it would have been a final and 


satisfactory settlement of the question of 


tithes and the affairs of the Church in 
[reland. But, Sir, I cannot say so now. 
I cannot say that any plan without that 
principle would be final and satisfactory ; 
but neither can | say, that any plan even 


containing the principle of the resolution of 


1835, would now be final and satisfactory 
to the people of Ireland. That, Sir, is the 
consequence of the change of circumstances. 


Such is ever the course in ail matters of 


this kind. When Mr. Burke first proposed 
measures of conciliation towards America, 
he proposed as a condition, that the supre- 
macy of this country should be acknow- 
ledged. But measures were not 
adopted ; and he afterwards proposed plans 
in which the question of supremacy was 
nup, and when he was taunted with 


those 


having abandoned that important point, 


he, in justification, pleaded a change of 
circumstances. Again, Mr. Canning pro- 
posed different plans for Cathelic emanci- 
pation containing securities, but he after- 
wards was an advocate of a plan 
containing no such securities. When he, 
too, was reminded of his former propositions, 
what answer did he give? 
place, “ I will not be a security-grinder all 
my life ;” and he added, “ Circumstances 
have changed, and I see no advantage in 
proposing securities which now are inap- 
propriate.” So, Sir, I also must say that | 
do not conceive it would ke any part of our 
duty as a Government to propose as a por- 
tion of a measure with respect to tithes in 
Ireland, the imposition of a tax upon the 
clergy, according to the proposition of the 
Archbishops of Armagh and Cashel, if it 
met with very great opposition on one side 
of the House, and if to the people of Ire- 
land it did not give satisfaction. But, Sir, 
with regard to the great principle that it is 
just and fitting that the Church of Ire- 
land should be obliged to contribute to the 
education of all classes of the people, with- 
out distinction of sect or persuasion, upon 
that great principle my opinion is un- 
changed. 1 think it is matter of justice to 
the people of Ireland, and neither by my 
speech nor my vote will I deny it. The 
attempt, then, of the hon. Baronet, to- 
night is in the first place to induce this 
House to reverse the proposition which 
was agrecd to by the late Parliament, and 


cager 


He said in this | 
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justice. 
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to abandon the principle which that Par- 
lament deliberately laid down. Now, |, 
believing that principle to be a just one, 
cannot consent to that reversal, His next 
attempt, and an obnoxious attempt it is, is 
by means of a resolution to this House, to 
aftix a stigma upon us, her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment —a_ resolution declaring that 
whoever else may be able to carry the 
tithe resolutions into effect, it is impos- 
sible that in our hands that d should 
not fail. Now, Sir, I resist the propo- 
sition of the hon. Baronet, beeause it in- 


auty 


volves the reve rsal of a resolution which 
contains a principle I hold to be 


a just 
one, and also because it 


is a proposition 
implying a stigma upon us, which I will 
not consent to bear. But, in my opi- 
nion, the proposition of the hon. bBa- 
ronet gocs much further. I think, that 
a proposition to rescind a resolution which, 
at the time it was adopted, gave erc 
tisfaction to the people of Ireland, and 
which they have always looked to as being 
connected and identified with the principle 
of the present administration in Ireland, i 
an attempt to go back to another and an 
opposition course of policy—a course of po- 
licy which 


Cat 


your legislation and your con- 
Houses of Parliament have con- 
In treating of this part of the 
question, | must advert to a topic which 
may not be entirely agreeable to some of 
the gentlemen opposite, but which I think 
is intimately connected with the amend 


duct as 
demned. 


ment now about to be proposed. I go 
back, Sir, to the year 1829. No one 
more rejoiced than I did in that mea- 
sure of justice and policy which was 
sanctioned by the Parliament in that 


year. But it 
by circumstances 


certainly was accompanied 
the most unfortunate 
that could possibly accompany a measure 
of feeling and conciliation. In the first 
place, after having been refused year 
after year to the supplications and peti- 
tions of the people of Ireland, it was 
accomplished at a time when the Catho- 
lic Association of Ireland had 
the most menacing attitude, and when 
many Members of this House, forming a 
very considerable minority, and which 
was, at one time, led by a noble Lord 
opposite, the Member for Buckingham- 
shire, (the Marquess of Chandos), would 
have said, that it was a concession made 
to fear, and not inspired by a sense of 
The misfortune of that impres- 


assumed 


sion in the first place was, that those who 
had gained this victory in Ireland, not res 
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lying upon the sense of this country im |orders in fre! nd, to remedy which we had 
having obtained triumph for them, | re » that violent w constitu 
thought that a repr ition of th mcans ional— t which we thoug s \ 


by which they had succeeded, that a re- }1 sure, the Coercion bill Sir, af thi 
turn toa system of agitation, would gain | measure, that expectation on that part of 
for them any object they might afterwards | the people of Ircland, that everything wa 


urge. ‘The measure of Catholic emanci- | to be yielded, because it was asked 
pation had another fault: it was earried | m r was checked. and it at last subsid 

into effect by those who, till the moment | but id not subside until the Members of 
they proposed it, had the ol tile } nt Grovernment had, by thre 


l to beli ve; that \ Wel t ( L ¢ duet. ada i i ¢ 


firmest oOpposers of any such m ire. | f ito the minds of t people of Ire-« 
The Prime Minister, the Lord Chancellor, | land, th ti hould be done them. Si 
the Home Seeretary—who wi: the lea t! ! esolution cai 4 t] 


of this House—had one and a declare h that eon! ( Vi { ided, is 
in the previous session, that an alteration j tl tion, which it is nov 1 te 


In those laws rewarding Cathouics, nvoi i Aha was a res tion stating, 
a fundamental change in the Protestant erounds, as we thought. h- 
constitution of this country, and would | le, ud for t inl sts, and a 


accompanied with great danger t just sid wish feel 


State. When it Wa u t upon | Ing | nd, body 


| 
that no apprehensious ysequen t] ibstanee of own | 

had been expressed in many 1 their | {t ind t resolution, you nt 


answer was, that the ry danger t of it is now t 


( hureh and St i 7 V ce Vi 
raised, becau there W t part rt t] 

i 

the pre yple, a firm. t! \ 
vive the mi } ‘ i 


vernment which made it a h of | r the people of Lreland ads 
tives, a series of the most vi it denuneta- nd tl ( munity of 1 ts and 
tions and declamations, in which It was ' , wh it was the ob- 
declared, that the people of England had the bill to obtain for 1 What 
been deceived, that their just ex 1ONS | t} cou with re t} 


dangerous (according to the expres 
one Member of this House at that time min mmon with the y of 
than the very Jesuits t 
abhor. There was also this miseli r luct generally with re to ads 
companying that act, that the people of |: t 1 Ireland. Why, they hav 
this country, sceing this une. rmed a with tl vho were 
eession, because, under OL ne Catholic 
noble Marquess, who had n hen Lael 

implicit confidence in the right hon. Gen- | wi vi tly o oat 
tleman, as he appears to have at the p Casul nd who declared t was 
sent moment, aiter h | it] 
their petitions in a motion to reject the | tio id who would hay “in ribites 
third reading of the bill, became e: l-} the Roman Catholies of Lreland for eve 
ingly sensitive and jealous to any fur-| from enjoying th i@hts 

ther proposals that might be made with | which Englishmen enjoy. vy. then, if 
regard to the Roman Catholics of Irelan 1. J is to that « se of policy niust return, 
Sir, we had to struggle with the difliculties | ify 

which have been incident to that measur | course of poliey which says, ‘f T1 
We have had to struggle, first, with that | | 


agitation which called for the Repeal of the | and cam be revoked. It w passed 
Union, and which we firmly opposed. We J again t will. It was passed in conses 


have had to struggle against those diss | quence of the circumstances which then 


7 
to any alteration of those laws. But in | poses ( ie circumstances to which ; 

the NeXt session Of Parilam to 
was made, and it brought upon ¢] Go-! the princip] hill ndeay to 
had been betrayed, and that th to \ 1} Municipal Corporation Bil They deny . 
th Loe 1 ( ad, 

a 
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took piace, 
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inspiring dread and terror to a 


ereat degree among those who were then 
the advisers of the Crown. but although 
it cannot now be repealed, this shall be 
done—it — remain a dead letter on _the | 


statute-book, and except by havine seats in 


Parliament, and except by the privilege of 
taking tl] Roman Catholie oath at the 
o Roman Catholic 
> advantage of that 

ave placed among 
al 
sa ‘the 
‘on 


enly-expressed wish 

en bevond that 

iat the letter of that 

ved. But Sn there 

{ yond this in the lan 

guage which has been held with regard to 
the of Ireland. ask for the 
le of Trelar fair consider: uti of 
their interests 1al as if 
were part of our own community, and as if 


they lived in any part of the west, south, or 


t of this island. 


cas ill: uage, hi wever, 
that has been used, first by the pri int 

by many members of the ‘Tory party, and 
lastly, by a very conspicuous convert to that 
party, of the justice and fairness ef which 
towards the people of Ireland, I will leave 
it tothe Hous i is very re 

verse of this to quote from a 
specch of an net who lately 
having been, as it were, a deserter from 
the ranks of reform, has not been placed 
in any sit 

us d rt 

sent al rou 

i in¢ of 


ciples which 
and to obt 
opinions, tha 
wWhoich their 
Will H what ] avs ot a portion 
of the people of Ireland, consisting of sis 
thinks fit to address to h untrymen with 
respect to t! 1 ke says 
[reland, of whom r. (Connell talked so 
much, Wwé 3 \ Orit ved to say, the 
} ° } ‘ 
mo miserable, 12 ul popish, pricst- 
ridden populace, and superstitious to a de- 
ory L nveteracy OL Whicn Enelish- 
m could form no < ption When 
{ mn i Ol Lri i left 
4] 
out of his consideration the Protestants 
comprising nearly all the property, intel- 
lizence, hon ndependence, and real ime 
a 
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i from 
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portance of Ireland.” As for the Catholic 
gentlemen, as for the Catholic merchants 
j and Roman Catholic farmers of Ireland, 
| property, 1 ntelligence, honest independence 

and real importance, did not belong to 
1em. But there is a moral to this deserip- 
it is not merely a description for the 
ning his audience what kind 
Irish may be, but as one 
parts. he 
‘The Irish boasted of coming 
Carthage, and certainly they were 
iyrian in one respect ; they were double- 
ted. The Irish were, in many re- 
he antipodes to the English, and it 
ysurd to propose, that they should 
the power of estab lishing: popish 
licipal Corporations in Treland.” ‘There 
is, I say, a moral in all this. You are to 


sake of infor: 
people these 
who has travelled in those 
says further 


of 


fone 

+ 
spect, t 
was al 
have 


mut 


pour out every term of abuse upon the 
people of you are to designat 
them as being ignorant, popish, pricst- 
2 A 

ridden, and ae titious; you are to 
describe them as men of no property, of 

{no intelligence, of no importance in the 


}and all this ye 


as Col 1} 


yared with the Protestants, 
yu are to do in order that you 


country, 


may be enabled to deny to them their fair 
demands = be enabled to say to them: 

‘Whatever the people of England and 
Scotla *y may have, you are unworthy of 
corporations—you must never look to be 
treated as equal to Englishmen, or have 


you the franchise of 


vernment ; 
and far below our consider 


self-co- 
upers herd, 
ation to legislate 
That is the policy which is put 
who endeavour to obtain th 
gland to rescind- 


titious 


u are a § 


1 ” 
avout. 


yt = 
th 


assent of the people of Or 
1 
ng these resolutions. Sir, as frequent al- 


en made to a quotation intro- 
on a former occasion, 1 will 
ain to allude to it, and to allude 
that part it which has alw: 
fully overlooked. In the course 
ion in this House, I referred to 
certain words used by Mr. Fox; I did not 
quote the words themselves, but gave the 
purport of them. It was a passage in which 


r 


me 
enturt 


also to 


a 


LVS 
been 


My. Fox said, that if you concede and find 
that the concession is not sprece-wt you 
ought to concede again, and endeavour to 
] lease the people a“ Irel und. ] referred to 


these expressions as having fallen from Mr. 
ide to the words which I was 
Had they been the words 
reat orator of antiquity, had they 
of Demosthenes, or of Ci- 
cero, no doubt a fair interpretation would 
been given to them, and it would 


Fox asa preit 
about to quote. 
of anv 


1 
the wol ‘ds 


have 
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orator ; this is his warm and_ fervent 
manner of giving utterunce to his desire 
that the wishes and feelings of the pco- 
ple of Ireland should be consulted.” 
But, while these expressions have been 
carefully noted nd quoted over and over 
again, yet the words which I really quoted 
from Mr. himself, and 
they were only introductory, have 

majore cautela, been omitted. Mr. Fox 
said My wish is, that while the whol 
people of Ireland should have the sam 
principles, the 
operation of Government; and, 
it may be a subordinate consideration, 
that all should h 
chance of emolument: in oth 


Fox f to which 


47 
same system, the san 

though 


classes ave 


er words, 


regulated by Irish notions and Irish yn 


would have the whole Irish Government ind 


judices ; and I firmly believe, according to 
another Irish expression, the more she i 
under the Irish Government the mo 


will she be bound to English inter 
The whole meaning of t 
particularly the beginning of the passage, 


is, that the same ¢ peration f Governm 
should be extended to all classes of hex 
Majesty’s subj ets, whatever 1 V be tl 
creed—that a Protestant sheriff should not 


be appointed and a Roman ( 
cluded for the sake of : 
—that there should he partiality in 
granting the franchise, so that municipal 
power should be 1 by Protest 
and refused to Catholics—t 


pal 
MONOPOLISse 


with regard to offices and emoluments, the 
profession of the Roman Catholic faith 
of the Presbyterian faith should be no bar 


on the part of any man to his possessing a 
civil qualification. These were 
larged principles upon which Mr. Fox pro-« 
ceeded. They are principles which 1 
been since sanctioned in great part by th 


lave 


Legislature, and they are the principl 
upon which the Administration of Ireland 


has proceeded. And, Sir, let me ' 
that I believe these principles to be not 
only just, to be not only politic, but | 
believe, that they are the only safe princi- 
ples on which the Government of this 
country can proceed. You have deprived 
yourselves of the means—whether it would 
have been Wise or not to have retained 
them—of keeping the Roman Catholics in 
that degraded condition in which an hon. 
Baronet has stated them to be. 
have wealth—they must have importancc 
—they must gain professional 
they must acquire from day to day, as Ire- 


1 
they must 


honour— 


14} 


have been said, “ These are the words of an | land makes progress 


hese words, and | 


| culture, 
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la nil) 


in trade and agri 


more and mor importance— 


they are in number six millions and 
i half—they are in influence and in 
intelligence daily increasing; and I tell 
you it is not safe to use these people 
with contumely and contempt, to foster in 
them feelings of alienation, and to think 
tha you can 1 intain th empire of this 
country in the same state in which it has 
been in former days upheld. I have re- 
nt t nN, part ot which 

thus 1m res dela 
That maxim may be applicable 
} to party but to an Ipire If 
\ idl ther witl land, if 
you will make Ireland the strength of your 
sti th part of your united body, then, 
d, with respect to any convulsions 
that 1 take place, with respect to any 
dangers that may threat vou, you may 
have the power to defeat and rcome 
{ | if 1 divide that reneth, 
ind ha S hs of the people of 
Ireland aeainst v iid then have an 
lI l r Col ies ol be thr 
\ danger from foreign powers, 
I ol Wi1li be 
crip} vou r for future ex- 
can no 

lot i ) CO} of Ireland ubject 

to your sv they were a low, a vil 
I can hope to 
maint m1] on these cendition 
It , On th Opp it ciples 
hat | t] } the ( will have to be 
mall 1. If the 1] Baro should 

ro} ith I d O1 
t VW in effect be rev rsing the } 

m \ you | during the present 
Iministratl proceeded It will be pro- 
whole } ople of Ireland— 
pect t—that even in th« 

rl ‘sshest mode the Governmen 

will 1 tained You 1 t | pre 
| red t \ this to the rou cannot 
sav at hat they are ignorant, pricst- 
ridden rstitious d governed by a 
| dest » subvert t!] Protestant constitu- 
tl nd that you n¢ vertheless have con 
idence in ther You must do one thing 

r other you must cithe Ly with 
that they are fit to be confided in—you 
mus v, © We do confide in them, we 
join with them heart { hand as part of 
the empire,” or i must, on the other 
hand, Say, Yi ue unfit to | confided 
in, you are unfit to be trusted; and our 
utmost mi will be used to keep power 


in our own hand 


s, and place none in aus 


4 
all 
ay 
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thority in Ireland but those who belong to 
that party most 
the people.” You must say for the futur 


that you repent the lin 


adverse to the majority of 


| 


hitherto adopted, and that these ha | 
means are those upon which you rely for | 
maintaining your power. 1 entertain the | 
strongest opinion of the propriety and jus- | 
tice of the course which the majority of | 
this House has hitherto purs ied, and I eall 
upon this House, as it values the peace of | 
Ireland, and as it values the strength of | 
the empire, to go with m ito the eareful 

consideration of this question, and to reject | 
the proposition \ h the hon. Baronet 

will make. I move, Sir, that you do 

now leave the chan 

Sir T. Acland 1 and moved that tl 


resolutions of the 7th and Sth of April, 
1835, be entered as read. [** Fi , read.” 
The clerk 


the resolutions as follows :— 


, at the table, 


accordinety read 
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the indul 
the Hou 34 


he should 


to say, tl 
wot 

( \ 
proj 

( 
ld 


renee an i 
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fair construction of 


presun » Offer to its consi 
Oj th nobl c's speecn, 
racy which struck bim was the 
ition which tell from the nobl 
1,] } 
noble Lord had va, that if 
ihe effect of these 
Was only comime usurate with 
mtroduc 1 Hdrsh mode ol 
into Lreland Now, he begged 
t his object was simply tl 
( th no-esta hed richts 
in t United Kingdom, and 


Ve Wilal lla 


the nobie Lord, that the noble 


rds words did convey an impression 
that th maintenance of the Established 
Chureh in Ireland \ »y him considered 
to be inconsistent with a mild and paternal 


, but 


il any rp ( e of the it 
Church Estal é n Ireland.1 Many or thos n the nobl 
| } | 
forth spi tual care t sn n A plied | Was O p ed, ] t to be essen ial to Ire = 
to the 1 il and ed on ¢ fland 3 and for himself, he felt quite sure, 
Ciasses OF tie | Wit t wai dat without re ine verv far back, the 
{little share he had taken in Irish affairs 
tion of such i t | 
ld u 1 from any such imputa- 
as may be Ly 

| I 5 ) | rd ha Te 
number of the members of Established d, and he 
Church. | hoped he was not going too far in claim- 

That it is the opinion of t! 1] Page } Ing the benefit of that cquitt 1 ne v, when 
no measure on t ibject of tithes in Ireland | he stated, that he meant by rescinding 
can tend to a satisiactory and final ¢ ju se 1 utions no more than to protect 
‘tthe rights of property, and that he had no 
in the foregoing resolution 
re to return to that l and severe 
Sir 7. Acland said, that if the sg Mpie | | hey ou er which Ireland had so long 
proposition of moving the rescinding of | suffered Bt s noble Friend, at the 

those resolutions to which from the im outset ol 3 | ch, haa ch roed 

time he had heard them he had always | bin ith having no better reason for this 


entertained the strongest obtections, he 
could suppose himself to be instrumental, 


in the slightest degree, to the 
or support of a harsh mode of gove mim nt 
in that part of the United Kingdom, which 
for years past had been the most interesting 
portion of the community, he should 
indeed, shrink from the task 
undertaken—a task to which he fe 
self utterly in 
cumscribed as his 
not have undertaken if he 
it necessary to inflict ou himself a 

nation into the general condition of Irish 
policy, still less to have involved himself 
in recommending anything harsh or unkind | 
towards that country. Lor many reasons, | 
he felt with such amotionasthat with which 
he should conclude, that he must request 


idequate, and whit 


hilitiee } 
abilities were, De WW ( 


exami. 


to pursut 


was now taking var) have 


to him bya 


the 
the nobl Lo 


| hin n to put 
| his views. 


remember, 


that the course he proposed to the 


in the wish to foment politi al 


and to 


dispassionate and satisfactory 

the ¢ stion, was, DOW=- 

hat he had no wish to foment 


dispassionate 
‘ 


uestion, he believed 
Ilouse 
mode of 
The noble 


course he 


atlorded the only 
ch a settlement. ; 
that the 
been sugcested 
most distinguished prelate of 
his own diocesan, Perhaps, 
d’s re collection would serve 
a different construction upon 
Perhaps the noble Lord would 


that when the county of Devon 


be 

deration, 

the first fa 

hast obs r\ 

Lord 

| 

Ossit 

al ‘ 

the wish 

yvernime 

bitterness and 
prevent. the 

] + 

settlement 

ever, sure 

: political bitterness on any « id 
‘ so far from preventing a Qn 

‘ ttlem nt of this 
at 
Lord had 
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lost im the noble Lord, a Re 


who for talent 


ind 


not only not to be objected to, but 


whom country was proud, that th 


the 
real reason of that loss was the very reso- 
lutions which the noble Lord had suce 
fully carried in that! 
test, the noble Lord had asked { 


benefit of the clergy, he reste npr 


opinion; in that public opinion he had 
shared, an opinion now greatly increas 
and increasing amongst the community, 


and exhibitine an aversion to carry refort 


favour ot others. sO A is | 


insecure their own longest establish 


property. As yet there \ no propert 
the title to which n ted | er than 
that of the Established Chu WW 


in Eneland or in Ireland. If the nob 


Lord 


! 
wished him to give another: 


for interposing this motion at the pi 
time, he would take the liberty 

an example which the noble Lord w 
not disclaim. He believed he w 

only following the course which tl 

Lord, thre vears ago, hims lf follows 

the introduction of 1 se verv i t 

and why the coul w! h s 
enforcing those resolutions should bad 
when the endeavour was made t 
them, he had yet to learn. If he w 


- not much mistaken, the noble Lord inter- 
posed those resolutions whe¢ 
was not an abstract, but practical 
The then Government were, at that tim 
endeavouring 
on this most difficult of 


tO Cc ne¢ at thre ‘ Opp 


by bringing down for the « ns 

of the House measures, of which, a 

as he (Sir T. Acland) remembered, o1 

the censures was, that they were car 
away the credit which belo | to thei 
opponents. He knew, that in the various 
tithe bills proposed to the House, t 
had in all been variations, even those 
brought forward by different Member 
the same Government in succession 3 bat 


he thought he did not go too far when ht 
stated, that the Government of the right 
hon. Baronet the Member for T 

was at the time to which he alluded en- 


the noble Lord now claimed credit an 
would not say for what purpose the noble 


lutions, but he well knew, that one of 


their effects was, 40 remove the Govern- 
ment to which the noble Lord was op- 


gaged in the very same object for which | 


Lord had at that time proposed his reso-| 
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yu ion to 
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tl commu- 
tat on ol ( Vv < n- 
‘ 
whether t of Commons 
agree as to the question, or are at variance : 
n it. [ think, Sur, that this 
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is a full justification of the course I take i in} lution a further and more important effect 


proposing this r¢ solution to the House.’ 


Now, mutatis mutandis, he thought} 
himself also perfectly justified in the | 
course which he was now pursuing. In 


the first place, he would frankly acknow- 
ledge, in common with many individuals 
belonging to different parties, and in com- 
mon, the 
said, 
interested in the question—the prelates 
and clergy of the Established Church in 
Ireland—he would frankly acknowledge 
the conviction which he had entertained, 
that there was mixed up with these reso- 
lutions his old enemy, the appropriation 
clause. But, on amore careful exami- 
nation, and chiefly upon a consideration 
of what had fallen from the noble Lord | 
on that evening, he had no hesitation in 
admitting, that it was not in anv direct 
sense alluded to. He was deeply im- 
pressed, however, with the conviction that 
it was impossible those who felt wit 


as noble 


for 


Lord had that night} 
with those who were most deeply | 


| 


h| 


him upon this question to enter fairly into! 


its consideration, without dealing broadly 
and aboveboard with the subject of the 
appropriation clause. ‘That did 
not exhibit itself in terms in the resolutions 


clause 


which the noble Lord had that evening 
proposed. ‘ 1am not sure” continued the 
hon. Baronet, “ that it is there at all. But 


I am not singular in entertaining 


| suasion,”’ 


the | 


belief, that if you had employed all the! 


ingenuity and professional casuistry of the 
Court of Queen’s Bench, you could not 
have drawn up your resolutions more 
effectively with the view mystifying 
your inten 
moment in ignorance as to whether it is or 
is not your determination to abide by and 
enforce this principle of appropriation, 
against which so many of us are arrayed.’ 
He trusted, that this would afford : su fhi- 
cient justfication of his conduct, and exon 
erate himin the estimation of hon. Mem- 
bers, whatever view they might take of the 
question under discussion, from the charge 
of endeavouring 
the seeds of dissension, or of seeking to 
embarrass the settlement of this much dis- 
puted question of tithes. But he had 

stronger view to put forward upon this 
subject, and one indeea which the noble 
Lord had touched upon in the latter part 
of his speech, when he stated to the 
House, that in the rescinding of this reso- 


Ol 


* Hansard vol. xxvii, (Third Series s), p. 377, 


tions, and keeping us to the last | 


to scatter over the country | 


was sought to be attained. His object 
certainly was to reverse, if possible, the 
principle of this resolution, and ascertain 
whether the present Parliament felt upon 
this subject as did the last. They had 
often heard it insisted upon, that it was 
most inexpedient to resort in any case to 


the assertion of an abstract resolution 
as no one knew fe what it might 
subsequently lead. e did think, that 
when the noble ls asserted the princi- 


ple of this resolution, and attained, at 
least, one result—that of changing totally, 
in a great measure, the policy of this 
country with respect to Irish questions— 
the noble Lord had, by no means, antici- 
pated that he was raising against himself 
a still greater mass of di ficulties than that 
which he fondly expected to dispel by the 
aid of this resolution. It was now three 
years they were told, that the only 
remedy for the tithe question, the only 
remedy which would give satisfaction to 
the country at large, and lead to a final 
adjustment, was the adoption of the prin- 
ciple of making over the so-called surplus 
revenues of the Church of Ireland ‘to 
the a education of all classes of the 
people w ithor ut distinction of religious per- 
During the three years which 
had intervened between that period and 
the present time, what progress had been 
made towards etiecting this adjustment ? 
Need he advert to the quantity of valuable 
time which had been lost to the last Par- 
liament, in thrusting forward those bills 
over and over again, or to the very incon- 
venient position of collision in which the 
two Houses were over and over again 
placed upon this question, without eflect- 
ing any substantial advance towards the 


since 


] 
) 


>} attainment of that which should have been 


the object of their legislative endeavours ? 
The noble Lord had asked him why he 
did not move —as he was in the humour 
of moving for the rescinding of resolutions 
—to rescind a resolution which had been 
passed by the House, to the effect that it 
was expedient that a provision should be 
made for the maintenance by law of the 

Roman Catholic clergy exercising religious 
functions in Ireland. The noble Lord’s 

reason for asking him that question was, 
doubtless, because he had supported that 
resolution. He would only observe, in 
reply, that he had not, upon that occasion, 
voted for taking the money out of one 
man’s pocket and putting it into the 


yy 

Z 
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pocket of another. He had not, upon 
that occasion, voted for the enriching of 
one Church at the expense of another. 
He saw no occasion whatever to repent of 
his conduct on that oceasion; but, ben 
fitting by some of 
had fallen from the noble Lord that even- 
ing, he thought he had a right to consult 
that to which the noble Lord had alluded, 
the znclinatio temporum, and the inference 
appeared to him quite obvious, that that 
which might then have been very beneficial 
might, from change 

become totally the reverse. But what 
was of still greater importance was tl 
consideration that the resolution to which 
he at present alluded, and which was in- 
tended to form the foundation of a bill to 
be introduced at a particular period, did 
not presume to dictate to after times. It 
did not presume to dictate what should b 
a necessary condition of granti 
in all the lamentable exist ‘ireumstances 
which had been stated by the noble Lord 
—what should be the inexorable condition 
of granting that redress, even though it 
were known to be impossible that a large, 
and that not the least valuable, portion of 
the community, could ever upon principl 
accede to that condition. ‘I object,” 
proceeded the hon. Baronet, ‘to \ 
appropriation clause, I resist it wherever | 
find it. If I think it lurks beneath any 
specious cover, I will drag it into light; 


observations which 


of circumstances, 


er 


} 
rearess 


iv 


your 


and I trust to reap one advantage, if n 
other, from my motion for rescinding this 
resolution—that I will bi 
case clearly before the eves of the coun 
that, however eager may be your d 

for a time to conceal your bill, from 

anxiety not to exhibit yourint ntionsin thei 
true colours, lest you should damage youn 
present position—however convenie nt y ul 
may find it to pursue this course, we hav 
drawn from the noble Lord an acknow- 
ledgment, qualified, I admit, though I 
differ altogether from him in most of the 
views which he has put forward upon this 
subject, and I further dread the influence 
of the principles which he has here ad- 
vanced, especially when they are pushed to 
their createst extent by those who have 
not discretion to control them, like the 
noble Lord—we have drawn, I say, an 
acknowledgment from the noble Lord, that 
he thinks the best mode of governing Ire- 
jand is to rob her Church Establishment 


n he wl 
ing th Wit 


trv; 


of a certain portion of her lawful and 
acknowledged 


reyenues, which he is 
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pleased to call a surplus, but which others 
vill characterize with 
after. We know that the noble Lord con- 
iders, that the way to tranquillize the 
tish people, is to put * hands in the 


pockets of her prelates and her clergy ; 


SS. ae licaecy here- 


and tells us, the Opposition, must 
either conform to his policy, or adopt the 
harshest possible unc of governing Ire- 
land. N WwW with ul think ne it at all 
y to subseril t vs of 
the 1 | my t is to ascertain 
wh | hy I pl l } of the 
pres Lou ot 4 mons, s it was of 
th last, { ny § rev ues of 
the Protestant ¢ ( blished in Tre- 
of its meml S b iD 1 to the 
il € not i ela 
of th } ple wit It distin 1 of reli- 
rious persuasion. Tro from 
tf | ‘| cl ob- 
Serv d he | i \ h was ratsed 
upon his reading the words ‘‘ moral and 
religious education of the people without 
li is d th { t not at ull atte t 
him Ite did not iesitate 1 make this 
He t 12 that th could | 
no more legitimate appropriati f the 
revenu not of the ¢ hurech, | ut o! her 
el he trusted, lone to be connected 
lly, the Stat He trusted, that he would 
ever be found very far from desiring to 
te th most important element of 
our national prosperity. He was not one 
of those who \ is disposed to make any 
difl iltv as te pT 1 of abundant 
meal i lor the pe pl whe- 
t| ( or the State was to pro- 
vid nw question which it was not 
his | ; now to discuss But h 
t it t to guard himself against 
thi nputatl aS jus ly pplica le either 
to him to any other hon. Member sup- 
porting this motion, that they sought to 
rescind e resolutions, because they 
were Op} d t ) the principle f educatin 
the peo}; without religious distinction 
It was not on that round he ol ected to 


But his main objection was, that 


the second resolution, as far as words could 


express meaning, went to establish the 
Pp incipl , that the settlement « f the ques- 
tion of tithes, of all that could really b 

urged 1 , that could fairly 
agitate the minds or affect the interests: of 


| | was linked by the resolu- 
1c idea of an imaginary surplus, 


} 
it, 


{ 

the aliena ie 
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the existence, or probable existence, of 
which had not yet been proved, and with 
which, if it did exist to-morrow, those 
of the Irish people who did not belong 
to the Established Church were not in the 
slightest degree connected, nor could they 
legitimately take in it the slightest 
of interest. It was one thing to regulate the 
collection of these revenues, but another 
thing to misappropriate them. In the 
attainment of the former object, be would 


fully and willingly concur. | 


degree 


le was dis- 


posed with the utmost fairness and can- 
dour to proceed to the redress of any 
p actical grievance. The resolution which 


he had formed, as far as 
of forming a judgment upon these 
to 
was not a person actuated by prejudice on 


Ques 


concession, He 


tions, was favourabl 


the question of municipal corporations, 
and there was no hon. Member in that 
House more fully disposed than he was to 


enter fairly on the consideration of any 
question that could tend in any way to the 


| But he 
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y means | 
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question had not been settled in 1835 was 
the difficulty in which the Government 
had placed itself and the Houses of Par- 
liament by means of these resolutions. 
The expressions contained in the second 
resolution were of the strongest nature— 
‘¢ that no measure upon the subject of 
tithes in Ireland could lead to a satisfac- 
tory and final adjustment which did not 
embody the principle contained in the 
foregoing resolution.” This was a direct 
with their freedom of action, 


it directl 


interference 
on the 


one nana, while \ assailed 


| the Irish Chureh, on the other. And the 


Church of Ireland could scarcely refrain 
from receiving any further issue of coin 
which might proceed from the same min 
with suspicion. So far from being actu- 
ated by the remotest intention of intro- 
of 


ducing dissension into the discussion 
his question, he conceived, that his pro- 


posal was by far the most likely to induce 


a general agreement between both sides of 


practical relief of the erievance. 
was, at the same time, unwilling to sacri- | 
fice the property of the Church for the 


attainment of a totally distinct political 
purpose ; 
inconvenient to attach to the question of 
providing a_ suitable education for the 
people, another subject with which 

could not fairly be united, and with which 
the great body of the Irish people had 
connexion. Whenthe rent was brought 
into the land] it connexion 
had the re ht-payers with the 


no 


ord’s cotlers, wh 
manner in 
there fore, 
of 
Commons to determine, lirst instance 
that the adjunct of that conditi 
been proved. He had this ere 


tage over the nol 


which it was appli a ¢ 
| 
without hesitation, called on the House 


on had not 


advan- 


ble Lord opp site in the 


comparison which he bad — insti 
between the course followed by the noble 
Lord in 1835 and that which he (Sir T, 
Acland) now pursued, It was curious, 


that though in the quarter opposite, any- 


thing the 


bate was theoretically dec 


interfering with 
ried, he found 


the noble Lord Imposing fetiers on the 
freedom of their discussion within the walls 


of that ution 


House, by passing a res 


which it appeared, that he intended to be 

irrevocable ; and all that he asked of the 
House was to relieve themselves from this 


It had operat d 
as a check upon their legislation for three 


The 


unealled for restriction. 


| ] 
SOIC Tenason Wi} 


vears, 


and he thought it exceedingly | 


it | 


tuted | 


freedom of de- | 


the House. Did they think, that there 
was much difference between what they 
said and what they did in the eyes of the 
country ¢? Were they to continue to look 
upon this as a mere question of strength 
of position between one party and the 
other, and to be, therefore, ashamed to 
acknowledge, that they could not act up 
to the spirit of their resolution? Were 
they ashamed to rescind the resolution ? 
He would frankly own, that he could see 
no invincible reason why some good mea- 
should not result out of some of 
those bills which had been introduced at 
various periods by the noble Lord, the 
‘tary for Ireland, always excepting 
But there 


sure 


the appropriation clause. was 


a difficulty in ascertaining what the noble 
Lord, the Home Secretary meant. When 


at the very moment that the noble Lord 
said, ‘* No, I'll not give you the appro- 
priation clause,” he also said, that there 
was no other means of governing Ireland 
bat by granting the appropriation, Un- 
doubtediy the noble Lord had the full 
right—taking into consideration the whole 
of his policy towards Ireland—he had the 
full right, so he did it, only, ina frank 
and manly manner—to reserve one por- 


tion of a measure which he found by ex- 
perience to be a check and an impedi- 


| ment to the carrying of another portion. He 


acknowledged that the noble Lord had the 
right. He did not blame the noble Lord, 
on the contrary, he rather praised him, 


i that, for the attainment of a great object 
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the noble Lord was willing to lay aside, | thing whicl 


as far as possible, even the pride and tena- | more p 
city of party. After detailing his propo- tO | sery 
sition that night, ** Don’t imagine, said | and 

the noble Lord in emect, ° that I dor h { 
reserve to myself the right of bringing rrupt 
forward tiie other resolution.” The noble | | ‘ 
Lord had certainly a right to do this, if| 1 id 
he thought proper; but when | 

the House of Commons to assent to o: ( 
portion of his roposith th 

that the other w aban n \ 

was abandoned in efi t t 

right to retain at th me the advan- | 
tare of having recorded it ib immut 

prineipl Under all the cumsti 

any measure p ceeding 10m the 

Lord upon this sul ct, mu { net 

Sus] icion. A |] i} it in iesil i \ i) rel 


] 
ence to the resciution in quest 1 was, } that any 
hat it should met with a °* Cl r s nti 
and no favour. ithe noble Lord 1 it 


have a fair trial of the strength 


the present he ¢ imea, it 
i 


person might be in 


| 


was not at all 


] 
Gud 


at some stage in the future progress of the | sidered th: 


measure. [fe had already detain the | from all | 
Ilouse for a greater period than he had | or say 
originally intended—for a greater length | u $ 
of time, perhaps, than it \ proj it { 

he should have spoke hn, considering, that | not 


the resolution had been d ited fol yve- 


ral suecessit t rs 
‘ 

commenting upon { > evening ( 

trausteGg, that he bad 
] 
the grounds of his dis to the resoiut na 
and of his desire its : 
val | 
fie would according t ciudad ) 


that the 


two res 


the ereatest tistact Se 

proposition of tl t \ had 

just sat down, and he must say, that u 

was of opini nee tl t ti \ 

ject which the hon. in had m=. LH 
was one which would be most useful to | *¢ ¢ 

the Government { untry re, 


for its effect would be to res | the reso- 


lutions whieh had been passed in the year 

1835, which were calculated to ¢ roy \ 
the peace of the ( ih ry,a id whi h Opecre- | We | kK ly { 
ated as a mill-stone round the neck, 1 sm 1 € 
only of the Government itsell, but of Pa 
liament. He had always bee n, and h i I 


should always be a zealous friet 


Prote stant ¢ 


} 
hureh and ne Ould ado ¢ re 10 
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In his nower, and even 


some men w credit, 
uphold its importance 
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tit Ind Cire I inces 
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{ 
iow, 
li 1O- 
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t 
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1 the Conserva- 
7 t tha word 
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i 
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id wma b es,” 
suspicious, in ordei 
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whom they had at least a suspicious con- 
nexion ; they had endeavoured to con- 
found the two together, with a view to 
produce a prejudice iu the minds of the 
public, founded on the evils which, he 
was prepared to admit, the Tories had 
brought on this country. But there was 
no man in his senses who saw the differ- 
ence between Whigzism and Radicalism 
who must not also see the difference be- 
tween Toryism and Conservatism —in fact, 
there was the greatest possible difference. 


IMONS} 


A Conservative was a man who had left | 


Toryism, and who desired to preserve a 
constitutional and a rational reform; and 
a radical was aman who had adopted a 
particular line of proceeding with a view 
to obtaining everything which was irra- 
tional and unconstitutional. It was on 
these erounds that he stood, and on these 


| 
} 


he would stand or falls alike whether it | 


was in 1688 that he joined in throwing a 
Catholic Monarch from the throne, or 
whether it was in 1838 that he stood for- 
ward to rescue the Crown from Catholic 
supremacy. On these grounds he sup- 
ported the resolution which had been pro- 
posed by the hon. Baronet. 

Sir Charles Lemon said, that he had 
always joined with those hon. Members 
who had voted in favour of the appropri- 
ation clause, and that he should always 
consider, that he was bound to pursue the 
same line of conduct; but the question 
now was, whether they should have that 
as a law which had passed into oblivion, 
and whether the system which had before 
been advocated should be revived tn order 
that the proposition for its soo ae micht 


had fallen from the hon. Baronet opposite, 
the mover of the resolution, he fully con- 
curred; but he saw no reason why the 
hon. Baronet should not also agree with 
him that, as this measure met with his 
approbation, he should not turn round 
and look only to that which had passed. 
Why was such a step as this ushered in 
with a preparatory dinner? No hon. 
Member could look back to what had 
passed during the last three or four years 
without being persuaded that no individual 
Member could ever bring forward so 


practical a measure with the least hope of 


success. Evils had already resulted from 
the course adopted by hon. Members in 
making speculative declarations of their 
opinions, which would never have been 
made if they had been called upon to con- 
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sent to those measures which were subse- 
quently laid on the table for practical 
purposes ; for the effect of such proceed- 
ings was a shout of triumph all over the 
land, and all the horns of the press were 
blown in triumph and exultation, while 
the Church itself acquired no security 
which she did not now possess. Tle was 
under the necessity of voting in opposition 
to the resolution of the hon. Baronet. 
Mr. Colquhoun was fully impre assed 
with the importance of the subject, and 
would contend that the attention of the 
House was bespoke by the fact of the 
appropriation clause having never been 
introduced into any of the measures which 
had hitherto been brought forward by the 
Government. Ile would ask, then, was it 
not worth while for the House to look 
back, and to rescind those resolutions 
which had been passed in favour of a 
plan which had never been adopted? 
It was remarkable that the noble Lord, 
who now stated it to be of no importance, 
had told the House in 1835 that no plan 
could be final and satisfactory which did 
not contain an appropriation clause. 
Would the House allow him to call their 
attention to the confirmation of this prin- 
ciple since that year? I[t was very well 
for hon. Gentlemen to say, it was of no 
importance, but he would call their atten- 
tion to the real state of the Irish Church, 
and he would point out the object of the 
leading opponents of the Church of Ireland, 
who were relied on by the Government 
for the purpose of procuring a settlement 
of the question. ‘The hon, and learned 
Member for Dublin, and the hon. and 


be once more negatived. With all that | learned Member for Tipperary, who were 


the most important individuals of the re- 
| presentation cf the popular party in lre- 
iland, had told them that — off 40 


per cent. would not secure peace. ‘The 
hon, and learned M. Dublin had 
said, that he supported the measure already 
brought forward, not as giving the Irish 
all they wanted, but as giving them part ; 

and he had again said in 1834 that lhe de- 
manded three-fifths only because he ex- 
pected that he must get the remainder at 
some future time. He would point out 
amore important statement to show the 
real object of the two hon. and learned 
Members to whom he referred. In Janus 
ary, 1836, the hon. and learned Mem- 
ber for Dublin said, that the Government 
had the duties of seven centuries to per- 
form, not the least part of which was to 


> 
| 
| | 
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secure the abolition of a system by which ! Catholics. so Jon ld t 
seven millions of p re compel] lreland \ th it wey 
to pay for the su 

whose doctrines th 


Was Clear, then, that this obreet was 1 ( test j 
i i : 


the reduction only of tithes or the 


propriation of a part only, but he wasia 
striving to secure the « ntire n | ( uptet 


removal! and 


Opportunity of judging whether th 


which the Government pr 


which was likely to secu 

Ire land. For h own part, ! 

be shown, that the appro} 


had the slightest tendency to ul { { 


peace in Treland, he would ent i { tO ta 

its standing in any measure which might 

be br yught forward; but if he could { | 1] 

Satisfy every candid man that the plan} Government hoped to maiutain the exis 
+ 


proposed by the Coverninent in OF th dished re} na 
had no tendeney to produce that most} denied that a violence 
desirable effect, but that, on the contrarv.| it. Now. on th 0 und 


> 


it would lead to the wi 


i 
of discord, he was sure the House would! ber. 


not consent to adopt the advice whiel ! 
had been given to 
Lord. The hon, and learn: 


to whose speeches and wi 


already referred, had aga 


his views and = opinions refers 


this subject, said, that non hou 

compel to pay for the support 

om| Hed to pa r the snppor 

Church of which he was not a Men 

therefore, that no settlement of the qnes ( trou it 


tion of tit! 


ies could be arrived at likely ¢ 
give satisfaction to the people of Ircland,! by t 
which was not founded on t] principle of ; | 

the total extinction of tithes in that coun 

trv. In bis letter to Mr. Beaumont the! fact it m nt 


hon. and learned Member stated, that that} th te 
Gentleman had correctly interpreted 
feelings of the people of Ireland, and he if 
added that Ireland should not be trampled | to 


on, and that the population of all countries | they mu imit temet t! 


should be placed on the same footine, and | hi 1 lear i ) that 
that until a measure was granted by which | it Ley 
this object was secured, so long as it re-} whieh y HH uware that 


mained in his power he would continue to} hon. Gentleu vere dispos ) 


agitate; and he added, that so loi 

power remained in the hands of the] ie of dithen!] it ther 
they 

Prote tants to tak the property of ti wot 


VOL. XLII 


& 
i 
Ihe hon. and learned Gentleman should n 
be 1udeed by his own |] j 
the Government wet in th ha 
taking him as the exponent of the poy E. 
lar feeling in dreland, the Hous ! i 
an Opportun ty of m Viv) 
was the real opjyecl Whi h PO} 
feeline had, and they should have an ‘i 
Wiitings be had) of 
princip 
| 
Sorics 
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. that in reference to the English Church, | quoting the expressions used by 
e and that, considering the extreme delicacy bers in former debates tn refer 
of the subject, the best measure had been | ence to subjects at the time under discus- 
adopted. But would the House allow him | sion; and he thought, that thts mode of 
to call their attention to the fact, that the | proceeding W one which was likely to 
une principle of appropriation had ex ve rise to much inconvenience, the 
isted in both « gs. In 34 a pr tion | m as \ be « dob rT 
WaS Tha yt dissente! th th a whic! | oOccul ] 
of the chu ch e anot id Williat Lor ba 
ado} dd to Cure he } ( nent as it pol 
(| At first t s| N 
i to t n t at that 
leneth, 1 found \ O 
taken quif ! { { 
wd ee that ti in t! t sa ! ( 
year, there was ot ised 
i made in February, 1837,that there should | that which the hon. Baronet had brought 
‘ be taken out of the property of the Church | forware Hie must al heve, that tl 
th um which they had fi i dee ted 
public property. The demand was a vhat to int y Mit 
ded to by the Chances rot the t ! t att! tid th 
vh mtroduced | ement di t quite b ve, that 
: plan, and si that time of the party t 
discu n had t thé d 
of the same princely it \ on t Wel f tl who 
that the appropriation of the ned i is d 
the h rch to th purp whi | i 1 | ible 
belong to it was prope in fay without eonsidern 
er therefore, implore the House, belicvn whether it wei h wl buying the 
i this principle to be unsafe, it \ triumph at such a] is the putting 
vested, to the Chureh, to retrace then » to all settlement of the question, and 
steps, and to expun e from th Vt cord of aus the d wee! whi h wou d be thre hect 
= the Parliament the opinion which they | sary consequence of any delay in some 
had already expressed in the year 1835. | de d dd. 
Lord Leve son, in rising to ex pre the lt h 
opinions which hi entertained on thjs most | cat 
yi important subject, must hope that the | h d 
House would extend its induleence to | ¢ ch fle was alad, that he had thi 
him Ie had listened att ively to tl opportunit no by vote ft] 
peeches whicl had bee ad f reso 
(sentlemen on the ot! | of 
1d he thou ht, tha 1 ¢ t if wish 
thie non Baronet by w { f th rch ou 
ynondment to the motte of the ne Ireland, as or mean 
Lord had been made, had bi ctuate supportit Its s by 
: by conscientious motives in bringing endeavour to the moral improve 
ward this subject; but, at the same tim ment of ¢ ! ( | 1 
he did not think that the rea is whi structs hon. Bare | he 
id been vel by thre Bar t ik had tal bout won be tal 
tak r hat course wer itt it to ut Ol me oma iven 
nee the Hous X} ney t wm, DULL en iid 
firming the mot wh he had sub-| of 1 I the ¢ rches durin: 
a mitted their attention \ lot} many e > Wer he means ot 
ufficiently ve ! in Parliament he Churel lly intended for specili 
tor r procees to pu ‘S- in 
| 
op! nv work neh | { or t 
but | could t doot pore not frome the 
his ch wisfaction at aeustom which | ¢ rory nad appropriated to val 


| 
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ous purposes—namely, for the endowment 
of churches, for the support of the poor, 
for keeping up churches, and for the sup 
port ot incumbents. And had not. the 
revenues of the Church, even by custom 
or other means, been gradually taken away 


from these purposes, and! in treland tad 


net variou ry { thy fund 

Church Establishment | :ma for | 

purposes, ang might they not now, I the 

should ap| r tu \ 

nriat that surplus t 

i Lace tila u li i ( 
1 

eCaucatiol WW i 

paving ihe wav tor the conversi 1 of } 
peoph to the « trines of 

argument whiecb, as i supporter o! 
Ci “ch. | +} 
1, he Was pr pe ead tO advalice Lii¢ 


anomalous situation in which the Chureh 
was at present placed, and hostile as thi 


peopl were to it, he put it to those 


Members who really wished for its welfai 


whether if were not better to put th 
people ina posit! n by which its welfar 
might be secured, by advancing them in 
their moral condition, by ivil tl n th 


advant wes of educ ution, than to leave 
them untaught, merely for tbe purpose of 
secure untouched the 
Church? ‘These were the options which 
he entertained, and he hoped he might bi 


permitted to say, before he sat down, that 


notwithstanding the alarming presence of 


the 313 Members who had been sosolemnly 
adjured to attend, the Hlouse would yet 
show. by its vote to-night, that it would 
resist 2 motion that would not only en- 
danger the continuance in oflice of tl 
present Ministry, but would entirely alt- 


enate the afleetions of th je pr oO} 
Ircland, and be in the end as destruct 
to the Irish Church as any measure that 


could be devised. 


Colonel Conolly Was Of that 
the hon, Baronet had selected the most 
appropriate occasion for bringing forward 
the present question, nd that his motty 
were, in effect, to clear away the rubbish 
and the remains of opposition by which 
the consideration of the tithe question 
wis encumbered, ind remove trom 
flouse the fetters which were on it, ind 
which had been placed on it by another 
Parliament, and which it ought to take th 
earliest Opportunity to remov ilis ex- 
perience convinced him of the necessity 
of sueha st hein taken. resting 


did on an wquaintanee with the fac 


they had oceurred mad with the trighbttalt 


consequence Which had een proauced 
ireian ri would refer tin 
if which the res Ss pro 
posed by the noble Lord opposite, and h 
\ i say, that they were put n 
S wav, which Was suci nad 
} nf 
x ey 1d the ful 
! ( lel in that cou 
that { lo | 
i St WwW! ic id 
! i th ie, In rel to 1 
] ¢ | 
| deserved at his ial 
was bound to contradict t issert t 
} ] 
he had made, lt to say, that at 
t had any chureh in any country 
1 
than the trotestant irch now 


t by the hig! uthority of Dr. 

| within tl hast m nth. ind by 

t! ! i res} table utbo ty of the 
Presbyterian min Dr. Cooke. He 
had already alluded to the animus with 
which the re lution had originally been 


bi rhit forwai and hie Was pre parea to 
state, that it was not for the purpose of 
introducing or adopting any particular 
plan, but it was with the intention of dis- 
placing the existing government and of 
putting another in its plac Was it fai 


athamentary conduct to lend themselves 
to sucl purpose ¢ Seeing the evil con 
sequences which had followed { om th 
this proposition, and that it had 

ource of distress t 1e loyal 

} { ‘ yu s sub ts i Ireland 
ne tl it had rendered those Minis 
duty it S def ic Het 
Viajyesty’s rights, and to maintain and up 
ld th re heron ot thre stat Ho longer 


or mamtainers of either the 


rat if had bee ik 


ernment of lreland to the 
tators, he felt rratified that a propo 


} } j rp 
ition had at length been mad lo get rid 
Ot il Of inconvenience ana 
was > th had nh usin 

siro language but not one word which 
lhe was not able to prove, if necessary ; and 
ne een with his OWN eye th evils he 

' 
lescribed. he felt bimself called upon 

to ile a id boldly 
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the defenders q 
the main thing that had ] he 
| 
2R2 
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and, above all, when he found that those 


Ministers who had denounced the agita- 
tion of an hon. and learned Member 

the King’s speech, had lent themselves to 
the prot noting of the views of that great 


azitator. IIe irusted that they would 
that night get rid of the appropriation 
t the country in a state 

of agitation itd leprived the mini 
the church of their incomes, and, indced, 
of their means of existence, and it had 
been the means of rendcring property in- 

Ireland. As, therefore, the 
the motion of the hon. Baronet 
get rid of this origin of evil, he 
should take the oj portunity of thanking 
the Baronet for having made _ his 
motion. 

Mr. Slaney stated, that a 
voted before on this que stion, not having 
had a seat in the last Parliament, he felt 
called upon to state the reasons that would 
influence 
the hon. 


question, as it ke 


secure 
object of 


wus to 
hon. 


s he had never 


Baronet. He was the less in- 
duced to blink the question in conse- 
quence of the course he felt called upon 
to pursue on a late occasion, when it was 
with deep regret, that, by an imperative 
sense of duty, he was induced to vote 
avainst his Friends around him, he meant 
on the resolutions relative to any surplus 
that might be derived from an improved 
mode of letting church lands, and he 
then did so because he felt that whatever 


cnurceh re- 


surplus might be derived from 

should be devoted, the first 
instance, to the giving religious instruction 
in connection with the Church in t 
towns and villages in which there were 
not now adequate means provided for 
that purpose. He admitted, that they had 
now before them something like 
with regard to Ireland, but he 
whether it were necessary to put 
him in a situation in which it was inpe- 
ative on him to say whether any surplus 
which might arise should be devoted in 
one wayoran other? ‘This was not owing 
to any proposition then made to the House 
by his noble Friend, as the representative 
of her Majesty’s Government, but it was 
entirely owing to the motion of the hon. 
Baronet, who called upon them not to 
give an opinion as to whether or not there 
was any surplus, or as to how it should 
be applied, but to dec clare that the reso- 
a former Parliament, should be 
had 
had not then a seat 


Venues 


hose 


question 


asked 


lutions of 
rescinded, and to which he for one 
been no party, as he 


COMMONS} 


ters of 


his vote on the proposition of 


a similar 


(Ireland ). 


in the House. He 


must, in 


giving 
opinion on the subject, look to the animus 


an 


which had dictated the resolution. He 
had no doubt but that the hon. Baronet 
had brought forward the proposition in 
that sinele-mindedness which character- 
ised him, but he was sure that evil 
venius must have dictated this course to 
the hon. Baronet. If he had been called 
upon to select a man on any side of thi 
House who was more like ly than another 
to sow peace and to stop dissension, and 
to pursuea course of conduct likely to get 
rid of angry feelings and 
should have named the hon. 
that person; could he then 
than surprised that the 

should have proposed this motion when 
he saw dawn and glimmering of 
conciliation, and whensuch concession had 
been made as was likely to lead to the 
settlement of this great question, which 
professedly was so much desired by all, 
and this in conformity with the advice 
endered by one of the greatest men that 
had ever lived in this or any other coun- 
try-—-he meant the Duke of Wellington, 
and which advice had been followed by 
her Majesty’s Ministers, who had that 
night brought forward a proposition which 
was likely to lead to the settlement of the 
question. He repeated, then, that he 
deeply regretted, that the hon. Baronet 
should have made this motion, although 
he had not the slightest doubt but that 
be was actuated by the purest motives. 
He regarded, with unfeigned sorrow, that 
the hon. Baronet should have rejecied thy 
olive branch that was held out to him, 
and appeared determined to postpone 

for such would be the result of this mo 
tion—until an indefinite period, the deter- 
mination of this matter. Could the hon 
Baronet doubt, after the manner in which 
his proposition was received, that it would 
be made the means of increasing the 
divisions and dissensions between the dif- 
ferent classes of people in Ireland, and 
that it would also have that eflect on par- 
ties in that House? ‘The proposition of 
the hon. Baronet was, to rescind the vote 
of a former House of Commons. He 
felt bound to say, and he did so with un- 


some 


he 
Baronet as 
be otherwise 
hon. Baronet 


animosities, 


some 


feigned respect to the hon, Baronet, that 
the object of those who supported this 
motion was not so much to get rid of the 
appropriation principle as to work out 
to gain. the seats now oecupied 
by his 


noble and right hon, Friends eon 
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nected with the Administration Be- 
lieving, however, as he did, that her 


Majesty's 
course which tended to promote 
interests of the em pire, and that, notwith 
standing all the ditlicultics which had 
occurred around they had cone! 


Government were pursuing that 
the best 


them, 


liated the feelings of the people toward 
them, both in this country and in Ireland, 
he felt bound to oppos the motion of his 
hon. Friend. At the same time, how 
ever, he gave no opinion one way or the 
other on the appropriation clause, but bh 
was satisfied the present motion was uo- 
thing more nor less than an attempt made 
by one party to turn out the other, Hi 
had not changed sides ; he did not say a 
word against those who had done so: but 
he saw sometimes with surprise that som 
of those leaders with whom it had bee: 
his lot to fight the battles of liberty in 
that House, as an unpaid soldi had 
changed sides, and appeared most bitter 
in their opposition to their f 1 friend 
and colleagues. He could not allow him- 


self to use bse app 


no pear that the noble Lord and the 
right hon. Baronet and others wl | 
saw on the benches opposite | id iC - 


tuated by conscientious feelings. But i 


the time should come when his noble 
Friend (Lord John Russell) ceased to 
hold office, and he hoped that it was fat 
distant, and the offices of the Govern- 
ment filled by the right han. Gentlem: 

opposite, he was sure that the nuble Lord 


baro would carry 


net 


ned mucn 


and the right hon. 
into the camp they } 
intelligence, liberalit 


of th 


and many of those 


enlarged views which he had so often 
he ard them defend with so much elo- 
quence and ardour when they sat on his 


side of the House. peated, that he 
had not changed nor would he 
pledge himself as to what should be his’ 


vote on the appropriation question, but 


He re 
sides, 


he should oppose this moti yn to the ut- 
most, because he thought that it was 
nothing more than an attempt to turn his 
Friends out of the high situations they 


held. 

Mr. Milnes said, 
pressed by the hon, 
last was an extraordinary one. 

a hard case that the hon, 
should bring forward his motion, 


that the opinion ex- 
Member who spi ke 
He thou oht 


Baronet 
and in 


his (Mr. Milnes 's) opinion it was wrong to | 
suppose, because its result might have | 


li} CL 12 
that ctieet, that the motion \ | 
befure the House for the purpose of in- 

juring the Government, and foi ) t 

purpose. He was oblived t 
° 

Gentleman for having so in ously 4 
corded his opinion upon the subject, and 
for his part | uld sav, tl ver 

oO more té ld i] 

i aid upon that 
Mmacmary circumstance coul | hi 
\ e and exultatt ot 
in nh p in h clo- 

, but in th ustice of 
It was with no ordinary degre { piea- 
( | ul the 
i 

( Wi lat | h Uris 
| } } | 
had now bel ma he v 
perhaps som 1 not t would bye 

ysoon exhibited Ifler M ty 

try at len b d t 
ip} i ition cla ( ted 
‘ His vel i i 

rm 

hi I tual th ( 
le ith tl { ( 

} I | cumstan 
+ } 

iO ai Si i 
country h did not fi 

pon sterli \ 3 of h- 

AG V na sound m iCS 
i siat Not id | 

ut ti a} } it ( 

oth I t least bine | tcl 
n } ¢ ] 

| Wa i t d 

il) 

LI use Th al 
7? 
the Opposite sige appeare n 

vey the idea to the tiou that th ppro- 
priation principle iS forgotten, and that 

every division at present upon the motion 

of the hon Baronet would | nd to 
produce unnecessary dis uston, or ! tard 
icgisiation upon the subject ol ih tit 

} 

—a subj ct whicn they Lil Wine 
anxious to see settled. He did not think 
full justice had been done to then Lord 
who brought forward this measure upon the 

subject of irish tithes It was a question 

] 
neitner more nor tess tnan this—a rent- 

charge upon tne ) int OWNeTLS pro- 
perty in Ireland for the purpose of sup- 
porting a Protestant Church Establish. 
| ment—for, after all, it was upon the 

: 

| proprietors the charge la \y. It was on 


this view that Les gislat ion should proceed, 


| 
i 
tio 

| 


od 

et } } t 
maid wa were makes way 
¢ } ‘ } 
might be more rust towards t 


noble Lord. W ith respect H 


Baronet who moved the an 


he should have much pleasure in supnort- 
me, a great deal had been said about 
animus of that amendment and of 
What, h 
anamus of the 
1835? He would stand the test of a 
comparison between me of | 
parties, and he would ask no greater | 
umph than acandid answer. [t wa 

for the hon. Gentlemen at the other sidk 


tne Hou 


vocates. would ask, was tl 


} ypropriation clause 
ay ] pri ati I 


to talk of motions Ww 


for them to ttribute to the hon. Baronet 
an inclination not to advance th ttl 


ment of the tilhe quest nuit 


strength of her Majesty’s Ministers. Why 


i was upon some such similar que 


they came into office ‘ and sti unve lo Say, 
thie y were the first es hy oi i 
such a proceeding, respect to th 
amendment having the eflect of ¢ pening 

discussion upon the tithe question, fhe 


could only say, that unfortunately het 


Majesty’s Ministers had left the question 


so unsettled that a discussion upon it was 


not at all inappropriate. 
much open to discussion 


They were as 
as they were 
three years avo, in [835; and after those 
three years of discussion that most impo 


‘ | 7 
tant subject was in just the same state 


had been before. Even supposing the hon 
mover of the amendment had been actu 


ated by motives as unworthy as thos 

signed to him ; supposing he had brought 
it forward for the most avowedly party 
purposes; supposing they were his sole 
reasons for bringing it forward, was it the 
other side of the House from which such 
a charge should fairly come? Was it 
from them so much impatience should be 
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displayed at any instance of party spirit ? | 


They were surely the last who ought to 


complain ; they who had been placed in | 
| other the weak side. ‘The Opposition were 


their official position by party divisions ; 
and if they were displaced by the same 
means it would not come very well from 
them, however they might regret the 
effect, to complain of the agency by 
which it was produced. This was, as he 
premised, supposing them to be actuated 
by party motives. The appropriation prin- 
ciple was one which there should be no 
delicacy in discussing. If it had been 
passed into a law—if it came before them 
with any claim to respect—if it had been 
jn practical operation in Ireland, and 


tis tapustiee bh etter { it ol 
Lary 0d it ¢ } them witt 

LUIS 1, the } nt some b ita 

tion in d th it cy might, how 
inclined 

vel Cin to nu } rhe QO mani 

. 1 
fest an Injustice it Teast respect it asa 


lawthat had existed. But here it had no 


such ground of support ; it had achieved 
d no claim upon their fou 


no good, it had 
] 
bearance na of trusted it never would 
lay had elapsed | 
have ny. years haa chapsea with- 
mut aNY positive measure upon a question 
Of such vilal importance as the tithe que 
ion ifthe Tories had been in hee thus 
would not hav veen Case, if 
remal ied in Othe somcthine would 
} } } 1 1} 
Deen Gone nad aifthoueh would 
neth ne it would | 

t we i be ier t t| 

} 
end ti i preset! \ ul COUTSt 

would n pre t me D re 
| | 
them in ti Wa 
years before, and the nation eallu 

aa 

mi 1a deserved the support of the 


vt 
O} postion ib it POsse any utility, but 


its warmest supporters could not vo the 


ti = 
OF Showin that it produced one 
{ 
iota ol ( Was useless, Gl WOrse 


than useless : and those Mi listers Who tn 


i vented it would find it far more effective 


producing defeat and discort iiture than 
they imagined, le was sorry to be placed 


as he Was : he felt pain to be obliged Wn 
the discharge of his duty to come to open 
collision with her Majestv’s Ministers. He 
would explain this position, Ever since 
he had come into Parliament he had felt 
that he was not silting in an useless oppo 
sition, Night after night he found himself 
taking an active part in the legislation of 
the country—he found that Opposition was 
not always synonymous with weakness, 
and that place was not always power, for 


the Opposition, were the powerful and the 


sometimes the allies of the Government 
they were its supporters in all those mea- 
sures which they deemed necessary for th: 
country—they were going on most rapidly 
till this bill appeared, and the mystic 
cycle of the appropriation clause broke the 
magical success which they had before 
enjoyed. ‘Then they destroyed their hopes 
for the first time—it was a pity to break so 
agreeable a bond of unity, for, to describe 
them in the words of the poet— 


They'll take suggestions a: 


a cat Japs milk,” 


! 

4 


They I 
| 
th pot A - 
Til Lo 1 ore Vel it} 
| ( af } i 
Which i 
atltribu 4 vol t a 
i 
1’ ‘ 
| 
hi } 
} 
vi i 
\ 
W 1 
til i 
is st 
ils 
Wi ilt 
lilst i 
trust 
mort 
Which cOncehila 
hievement ot i 
Ould be ti 
Si! W, i 
take 1) ( 
ma deep 
ot ul rt 
had alw ! 
rin 
pri 
settlem« nt oO { 
| 
take p ( 
CATT’ { i 
idenee of the I 
oO] Os ed ft l 
i ’ 
to conciliate the feelings 
peopie with I , ) ( i 
be longed to oni { ve tial 
They saw, on the one hand } i ; 
ant Churches spread t! 0 t I 
try, many of ti 1 | { 
DunHisters, a} LUA i 


} 299 Lif 
that we t 
H 
= 
| 


incurred 


ine two countrk 


iMONS} if frelund ) 


ries of discord that had prevailed —it must 
¢ the opinion of all impartial and intelli 


'rent observers that those whose conduct 
formed the primary cause of these evils 


an infinitely greater responsibi- 
tythan did the poorer and less instructed 


rsons who were more inmediately and 


lirectly concerned, these various 


easons he had resolved to vote avainst 


he proposition of the hon. Baronet, the 

tember for North Devon, 


the tim 
ad arrived at which they should come to 

1} 


final adjustment of the question of tithes, 


vuf certainly not in the Way accordin to 
hich the noble Lord Opposite propos d to 
ttle if fn the first he thought it 
int to it] the attention of the House to 
mel tatemeni 
ead 
tl ture of t 
47 
i 
th rpi 
r had been real Sut 
\ CXC i mali, the hon, and 
ee iem id, thouch the sur 
i 
i I the pyri In 
ly the measu rreat, and he 
tion tnat as 
+ ! 4 
estan n is found to diminish, so must 
rey all VW d its upport be 
ri 
il Wed NOW to know whe- 
} 
hat was contained it 
he t s that to be the basis 
of Loe question of tithes 
1] : ] ] 
id Yr bat final sett! 
4 
| \ Ul Ley expenses 
f A ure or tl } instruc~ 
‘ 1} ] 
on Of LU Frovestantes bie 
aly { cted to this at nual re WO 
| I } 
i non. baronet opr 
uggested that they should adopt the main 
i 
esolation as the carrying outa 
ibstantial and inion between 


st be permitted 
‘ather an Trish mode of 


oO say, thatit was 


cling upon the principt the untoi 
t j 


€ 
hus to violate one of its fundamental ar- 


‘ertainly one of the bases 
union rested, was that of 
Established Church. 
im, the whol 


n declaring that fact? No as- 


tO party PaCLIONS Ohh ieit that 
- ihey had been bandied about from onc 
ide of the Hlouse to the other; and the 
Leeislature of England must come for- 
| na } ha ] 
ward and show the peopte that they were | 
H . 
‘ regarded as having an interest in the sub- | 
stronger and stronger in intelligence and | (ite 
the interests of the pr le of ind W 
i i 
deeply at stake tucy would contin {oO} 4 
Ty) t thie {" (hat thie | 
LO LDIS SLat LoS Cy | 
é would allow, that this vital question should | hac 
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. 
: trials of streneth, without regard to then 
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people and with the jastice of Se, 
Winen the h and {ol 
Vublin agitated iestiol the repeal 
of the union nmposea if ecaus 
i 
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that if ud ve 
best Consuites Ct, 
firm, and inion wit nd, 
put he revare tne u nh as i At 
present a mi irce { \ taves 
i 
all on or ind ireia ne 
more i the reiatior 1 step tha 
shou il { i 
: would not say, that | should depart 
tne ne of Ont wi ii} 
ireland ft ards ti Dritis 
vy } + 
but whatev might be tie it OF thy 
prescht motion i he would say, tirat 
Lhost vho threw additional difheulties in 
the way of a sSatisiactory adjustment ol 
tue question of tithes, them- | 
selves a great and must 
it DY ali Men as answeravie 10 | 
consequences Which must ensu | 
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oF the of ireland had th 
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mere speculative conling. ncy Was pro- | 


respecting which the House had no means 
of judging, Let it not be fore | 
that these resolutions 
the Commissioners of public in 
had made their report, before 


Lord himself was at all aware of the pro 


perty of the Church. lle then stated it 
to amount to 791,721¢. a year, Ph 
noble Lord, the Chief Seereta y 101 it 
land, set down the amount at an annn 
sum of 613,3002, and after the reducti 
of the thirty per ec it, it became reduced 
to 459 Leavine out the deduetior 
on account of the thirty per cent, there 
would still remain a dit ce of nearly 


100,0002, between 


With respect to the number of p ons 


be longing to tne Est iblishe i hureh 

there app ared to } ult muc! 

the enc f Oop 1G SO 

stances as parture trol 

truth. B lie hord 
Pj 

they wer t down 150 pers 

| 

while they appeared stat t 

On thie { vi 

ignorance Which prevail th re to 

the property of the ¢ irch at 

mnorance with regard to the Protest 


popul ition, he 


fthe propositions in question had pro. 
In ne Or X12 i 
the na en) roy 
tile ¢ se, aha i to Vi 
for meeti th In 
one of the bills proposed on th 
of tithes, nothin could | Ore evid 
than that those with whom those m 
origiated, had proceeded in utter igno- 
rance of the subject, ther 
say, rescind the resolutions, Line 
upon which they to insist, 1 
assuredly was, that the wants of the Es- 
] ] 1 ‘ 
tablished ( hurch ought, in the first lhe 
stance, to be provided for. In the yea 
1835, a certain mode was proposed of 


working out that principle ; it was found 
that in certain parislies, a 


Protestants resided, and on that ground, 
it was proposed to «de } 

pecuniary support for their establishment 

In the next year, a new way of workin 

out the surp 


us was proposed, b: 


97,0002. a year was to be obt ine Is al 

in the yea following, the two forme: 
attempts were given up, At the time to 
which he was referring, the authors of 


those proceedings left out 
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Let not the House imagine that the in- 
security of tithe property had been con- 
fined to Ireland. It was an incident which 
had ever belonged to it—in Protestant 
England, as well as Catholic Ireland. In 
this country, in the reign of Henry 4th, 
the Commons went ina body to the King, 
and addressed him, by their Speaker, in 
the following words :-— 

‘That the clergy possessed a third part of 


the riches of the realm, and not doing the King 
any personal service, it was but just they 


should contribute out of their revenues to- 
wards the pressing necessities of the state; 
that it was evident the riches of the eccle- 


stastics made them negligent of the 


and the lessening of their excessive incon 
would be a double advantage to 
State.’’ 

Sir John Oldcastle, afterwards Lord 
Cobham, brought ina bill to attain the 
object of this address. Four years after- 
wards this question was renewed more 
warmly at the Parliament held at Leices- 
ter, and would have been carried, only, 
it was stated, for the policy ot Henry 
apeeiie then Archbishop of Canterbury. 
In the Long n 1641, there 
was a debate in a ** grand Committee ” 


of the Commons, on the introduction of 


a bill for the abolition of deans and chap- 
ters. It was then declared, after an in- 
vestigation of some of the statutes, grants, 
and foundations, ofcertain deans and chap- 
ters, that those deans and chapters were 
trustees, aud that the profits of the lands 
in their possession had been employed, 
contrary to the trust reposed in them, and 
resolutions for their abolition were agreed 
to by the louse. The lands taken by the 
bill were ordered to be applied 1 to the 
advancement of learning and piety, re- 
serving a maintenance to incumbents, who 
should appear “* not peccant and delin- 
quent to the House.” Some time after- 
wards, it was resolved by the House, that 
those lands should be vested in feoftees 

and that the bishops’ lands should be 
vested in the Crown, reserving a compe- 
tent allowance for the support of a suf- 
ficient number of ministers, and the re- 
paration of churches, such allowance to 
be pli aced under the management of Com- 
missioners. During the Commonwe alth, 
in the year 1652 . the question of tithes 
was debated, and it was referred to a 
Committee, to consider how a convenient 
and competent maintenance for the clergy 
might be settled in licu of tithes, He 
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could not persuade himself that what li 
firmly believed to be the best offer of com- 
promise that would ever be made to the 
clergy, on — so much to their ad- 
vantage, would be rejected by their friends 

He was strengthened in this opinion, as 
the measure to be produced on the reso 
lution now before the House must lx 
essentially the same in principle as the 
brought forward by 
the different Reform Administrations, 
and assented to bv the O} ype sition, Like 
all those, it diminished es amount of 
tithe compositions in proportion to the 


several measures 


security for their payment guaranteed 
by the State, by their commutation into 
rent-charges, It was certainly mor 
to the advantace of the Church than 
the measure brought forward by the right 
hon. Baronet, the Member for Launceston 
or that of the noble Lord, the Member fo: 
Laneashire. Inthe right hon. Baronet’s 


1 


projected | 


bill of 1835, the cle reyinan was 
to receive 75/, for every 1LOO/. of tithe 
composition, By the present measure, he 
was to receive 70/. In both the tithe 


11§ proposed to be redeemed. By the 


riczht hon. Baronet’s. bill 1,500/. was 
fixed as the sum to be obtained by the 
Church for every L00/. of tithe composi- 
tion which might be redeemed. By the 
present measure 1,600, would be paid for 
every 100. by the State. Both projects 
settled, that the redemption-money was to 
be invested in land or otherwise, for the 
benefit of the Church. ‘The present mea 
sure also with bill 
proposed by Lord Stanley, in 18 6, in its 
principal features. ‘The cle rey, under that 
measure, were to receive 72/, 10s. for every 
100/., but Lord Stanley calculat ed the 
redemption, taking the maximum which 
might be expected to be obtained, at 
twenty years’ purchase of the rent-charge; 
which would only amount to 1,450/, for 
each 1LOOZ. of tit the composition. Whereas, 
by this plan, the clergy were to be paid 
1,600/. by the State. In conformity with 
his Lordship’s plan, the present one left 
the Ecclesiastical Commissioners to carry 
the investment into effect ; but the present 


plan possessed the great superiority over 


both, that it secured to the incumbent the 
full amount of the rent-charge which was 
to be paid to him by the state. The 
noble Lord, the Member for Lancashire, 
had always advocated the commutation 
of compositions into rent-charges, thei 
redemption, and investment, for the bes 
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nefit of the Church : all of which were pro-| arising from the sale of th 
vided for by the minister's r olutions. The] vested im t funds in aid 
appropriation of Church property to other] 

than Church purposcs was not contained in | ae age hic 
them. He therefore considered they might 
fairly anticipate his support. The objec- | periods, s to adi 

tion to placing the incomes of the clergy | to | van it pri 
on the consolidated fund for a short time, } plan was not introduced 
as lessening the security of Church pro- |} met, | believe, witl ; 
perty, appeared to him to imply, from th u L OW! 
mere possession ¢ f land or tithe, a per- 

manency which did not in reality exist Bishop Horselv. who w 


Land or tithe was merely a security given | man, stat ‘* All the pio 


could state from his own experience, that | seryative statesmen, such 
all the clergymen with whom he h 

versed, assured him they would much} Bishop Horseley and 


pretei a charge on the consolidated fund, [It was stated. that the ( 
to any one on the landlords of Treland.! to the deduction of thi 


Lord Bacon, who was a zealous supporter | more than they could aff 


of the Church, said on the subject of | Church as a community 
temporalities, “ That all the places and | period of its history, hi 
ofhiees of the ¢ hureh, be provi led of such as Lk s to promote its 
a donation, that they may be maintained | yoss, as to extend its spir 
in their several degrees, is a constitutic aviod an if it 


was the opinion of a great statesman, | public reproach. He 
whose name he had only to mention, to} ¢ 
secure the reverence of Gentlemen on} Ministry in promotine tl 
the opposite side of the House, would be} whieh were required 
apparent from the following extract fron 


} 
the Me of bishop Wats My publishe 


in 1817 :— th 


of wood government, an 


C 4 nces Of a 


“In January, 1799, (he writes,) I re cannot awaken any conse 
ceived from the Archbi hop of Canterbur and which does not impal 
paper which had been sent to him by Mr.} confirm and perpetuate, 

Pitt, and was desired to deliver my opinion the Church, was not too 
Oli thie subject. The pape r ¢ la pla : 
for the sale of the tithe of the country, on th , ; | | 
. and peace. et th 
ame principle that the land-tax had been | 
rhe 
offered for sale in the preced ne Se | mewn they prol 
Parliament, It was proposed that the money ! letachm from worldl 
- 


permanent and perpetual; but for par-! of mankind were to bi pi 


| } 
t s should be 
€ créeait, 
V comes 
Ve Was 
different 
| 
( | 
ull 
I pros 
( Cih 
isa honour 


by the state for the sala i the clergy vi priesthood lowed, by 
and they were no more proprieto ( +] ly trate re quite 
i i ‘ i 9 
than any servant of the State was, of the | distinct from | spiritual mission, 
reasury out Of Which ne Is paid, ih which we bear for ir | ( pro} kine- 
enabling and disenabling statutes show] dom: they have no « <ion with 
the State has always considered itself, the | 4] id é human law, ana 
4 ‘ } 
proprietor of Chureh property put Ll it f others st 
them see, if the necessity of the come | whiel ite the ti uid I 
of the Church, be ing secured DY tithe or | them to th Paiev and « ! 
land, was held WY the hig st autnorities | but it was unn ssary Hie had 1OWTl, 
on the subject, as IMdis} usable for thy hat the prin iple contain lin these reso- 
support of a Churen establishment. Me | lutions, had received the sanction of Con 


sucl 
i SUCH 
i H \\ 
i 
ted 


rty per cent., as 
vd to give. The 
» Sinee an early 
d fully is 
temporal greate 
tual jurisdiction 


th best interests 


ticutarity of the endowment, wh her it port to th nel 
«| f tithe lane as Raat 
should consist of tith or land, on pen- | Church ld attain But let its 
sions, or mixed, might make a question | Prje1 encourage that delusion. The 
of convenience but no question of precise | Church of Ireland, reduced to a standard 
necessity. This had aiso been the opi- H hits iif } ma ) rument 
nion of some of the most eminent divine of great public benefit; preserve it a 
of the Established Church; and that it) | int, a vO vake it an object of 


ite with the 


hese regulations, 


the maintenance 
d still more for 


fluence. Surely 


| yect whit 
lentious scruples, 
r, but does rather 
the revenues of 
much to be ex- 
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the system they would uphold, impairs 
the value, and mars the effect of 
education, plac ing the teachers and thos« 
to be taught in an arena, where the price 


of that instruction is the 


{i reely cont nde a ii Hay \\ 
the opportunity of id of this con- 
tention—an ovject tor which could not 
suppose they wer not yXIOUS 
without diminish: the 
icvenues. it) 
] ( 
mag a 
lei f it 
those and movin 
aivilne Wworsilp W sii revel 
and awaken avienlion aha tikat 
would be made in aimnam t likel 
to answer the ends Of its Institution the 
peace and Happiness Of Ly 
Ife would, therefore, entreat roy 
idopt a measure which would puta 
to a lone and fatal struggie, in which the 
honour that wa iti to 
reverence that ought to be paid to 4 
Ministers been eq pa 
‘ 
Ife wouid call on then, ft 
hibit Oh O€CaSION pit Or \ 
tion, in order that violence, 
1 tor nel trot} h 
the meek Character Of gospel trut D 


be for ever banished from the Ch 
peace. 

Lord Stanley said: I should hardly have 
risen sO early in the debati if the hon. 
Gentleman, who has just sat down, had 
not personally called on me; if be had not 


expresscad lt as his thorough conviction, 


that, looking at the course l have pursued 
on former occasions, looking at the senti 
ments have expressed and at thy 
part which [ have taken; looking at 
desire I have always indicated id whicl 
I still feel for a sottlement of this per} 
i 
ing question of the reven the ¢ h 


of Treland on a safe, reasonable, and satis 


my vote in fy 
moved 


COMMONS} 


am Ispo wea 
spirit of candour, 
tlon: even 1 alii i to ¢ ( 
them with a desire to come ¢ ettlement 


to discuss them with a view not to force 


extrem opinions, or to pre natenabl 
points th mare | to 
to such a discussion, the mor bam i} 
vinced—and Vet nd more fron very 
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speech [ have heard in the course of this 
night’s debate—of the expediency, of the 
duty, of the necessity of acceding to the 
motion of my hon. lriend, the Member for 
North Devonshire. For the motion of my 
hon. Friend is not, as it has been repre- 
sented, a peg to hang a factious vote upon 
it 1 an amendment—it is not an 


| 1s not 


attempt to mnpede aud to postpone for a 


year—nay, hardly for a night—the dis- 


ni of the resolutions of her Majesty’s 


if td been disp d On 


this side of the House, to take that cours 
) vou, this even 
Weil of listen- 
2 to tracted discussion, because in 
that cas houl natu moved 
the propositi fmy hon. Friend in Coni- 
nittee n and as a substi 
ti for the resolutio: f the noble Lord 
but it 1 hecau We lave ae ired Lo avoid 
thie | ble iputation of ¢ ndeavouring to 
substitute my hon. Friend’s motion for the 
olutions the neble Lord, that we have 
t: 1 this cou iot of movine an 

VK to ti resolutions, but of b inging 
for proposition which was consi 
dered essential as a preliminary to an 
under: nding vhat terms and on what 
prin ip! ae we are to act. And, 
I confess, Pam at this moment as much in 


the dark with regard to the terms on 
which the question of appropriation stands 
in the view of the hon. Gentlemen on the 
other side of the House, as I believe they 
we in astate of difference among them- 


selves in what sense it shall be under- 


tood i regret to observe, that I believe 
ind I a compelled to believe, that the 


ie noble Lord Oppo ite have 


DOK reful } irthuily so framed as te 
4 
nal » the one party, “ See 
, } sty ¢ 
tioh whik to thr ther parcy he can Sa\ 


you are raising a factious opposition to 
motion and to a resolution which 
nol involve the principle of appropriation, 
Phe noble Lord, in the course of his speech 


spoke with considerable bitterness as to 


the part taken by the Protestant clergy in 


freland on this occasion, and taunted them 
with having considered that fifteen per 
ent alone was the price at which the peace 
Ireland w: to purchased. 

“ that candid and fair way of stating 
the case? When the clergy of Ireland 
\ ‘We submit to a deduction from out 


awards us, and 


+ 
might confidently rely o 
< our of the resolutions now | 
were disposed to accede to those | 
is 
lincomes which th hw 
lwhich we hay rieht to re 
We ubmuit te deduction of filteen 
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& 
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Lord to deciar that tho vy me, 
factious, are so sping, are so insatiable, | | ca th t ritimate 
that hiteen per cent of thet | construct he he hon 
come 1 price t al ! i 
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that Gentlemen sitting upon this side 
the House never will give their assent to. 
He knows, that proposition founded 
upon such a principle 
ment of the tithe question. 
resolutions do not include 
tion principle, and 
declared that they do not, he 
then, that this isa 


no 
to a settle- 
} | 
then, the 
appropria- 
Lord has 


avowed 


{iy 


ad 
If, 
that 
the 


Can ie 


ha 


not contain a principle without which he 
has already declared, that no plan for 
settling of the tithe question can be 
either satisfactory or final. Is it, then, 
too much to ask of the noble Lord. when he 


invites us to anamicable settlem 
of him at not to stultify hims« 
well as Us. He has laid dow hi, i 


once 


a resolu. 


fCOMMONS} 
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of | paid out of the consolidated fund with the 


|other. This was plain and manifest 
bject and intention of the resol ution, and 
I cannot see the necessity for wrapping it 
up ia the words which are to be found in 
the sixth resolution. It is merely in- 
tended, that the consolidated fund shall 


settlement which does 


tion, that there can be no satisfactory set- 
tlement without a certain principle being 
agreed to. We ask of lim to rescind a 
resolution which declares, that the settle. | 


ment he is now proposing cannot be final. 
The hon, Gentleman who has last spoke 
has certainly started an unexpected dith- 
culty in this matter, and one which cannot 
easily be got rid of. ‘The hon. Gentleman 
has said, that he did not think, that it was 
open for us to rescind 
appropriation, for if we did rescind the 
principle of Lord John Russell, yet there 
must still remain the Act of Richard the 
2nd, in which that principle is enforced. 
Now, I tell the hon. Gentleman, I am 
quite willing and quite pre} pared to split 


the difference esi: hin 1, il he will 


consent 


the principle of | 


certainly pay, as it does now, and that a 


charge shall certait ily be applied to the 
purposes of Trish education. But why 
does the noble Lord use a form of words 
which cover the appropriation principle ? 
Is it to isfy, te gull, or to delude, thos 
who honestly upport that principle? — Is 
It to ‘keep the word of promise to the ear, 
nd break it to the sensi or is it for 
the purpose of preserving for some 
ulterior step to be brought forward, and 


whe be declared, that 


iil May there shi ili 
be an appropriation of Churel 


property {oO 
it 


Li rd 


purposes If 


may be able to P int to this resolu 
tion, and tell those who sit on this side of 
the House, ‘* You, on a former occasion, 
consented to the rent-charges be ne om (| 
| applicab le to the matntenance f thi 


n | 


to rescind Lord Jolin Russell’s resolution, 
am prepared to give him all the benefit | 
of the statute of Richard the 2nd. Thy 

the only reason that the noble Lord can 


have for his former resolutions 
is, that there is between 
them and one of the resolutions to which | 
wish now tocall the attention of the House, 
his Friends may 

fitter occasion turn to pur- 
The sixth resolution runs thus : 
* That it is the opiuion of this Committee, 
that the rent-charges for ecclesiastical 
tithe should be appropriated by 
certain local charges now defrayed out 
the consolidated fund and to _ 
the surplus to form part of the consoli 
dated fund.” very well kn thi upon 
an examination it 


‘ 
some distinctlo 


and of which he or 
able 


SCrvice 


a 


pose. 


law to 


into this 


will not be found to contain the approp rie 


ation principle. know, that it the 
mere imposition of a new charge upon the 
consolidated fund. Tknow, that the rent- 


into hand of 


and that they are to be 


charges are to come one 


consolidated fund, 


the | 


on al 


of 
tion, | 


police, and to the bestowal of education in 
Trelar 1d, and do you now prete ‘nd to raise 
a a quest tion upon the princ iple of the ; appr 

pri ition of ecclesiastic 


al revenues to al 


vbjects. LT cannot divest my mind of the 
decided mm, that it was for the 
purpose of entrapping Gentlemen upon 
this side of tn Hou by their be ing ho- 
nestly convinced, that the appropriation 
principle was not contained in these reso- 
lutions, that this resolution has been put 
into a form of words of which use might 
hereafter be made. As these resolutions 
are now proposed, are they, T ask, prepared 


in Ireland to ad pt them as a final settle- 
ment of the question > The hon. Member 
for Dublin, after these lutions ap 
peared, published, as is his wont, an ad lress 
to the peopl Ireland respecting them. 
He declared, that he assented to much that 
was in the resolutions; he declared, too, 


sent to them for the sake 
of peace, while he objected to some of 
them; but this, he said, was the great 
recommendation to him of the resolutions, 


his r adiness To as 


that the plan contained in them = did 
afford to him the ground-work and the 
basis for further reductions, as it con- 
tained a principle which might be ad- 
vantageously carried out. The noble Lord 
has referred to an engagement which has 
been entered into. Tam not disposed to 
swerve from any eneagement. ow noble 
Lord has tated. th it a noble Du iti 


: 
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another place, intimated last year 
lingness to consider this and anot! 
question connected with Ireland 
principle of mutual co: i 


party insisting upon extreme vi 


} 
noble Lord, also, has told us. t 


consented to postpor ) 
i 
tion untilafter the the B ni 
law had n dispo L of, that Ih 
peeve, that the triends of the uob 
would have proposed to re 


lutions to which the Mi 


Ules. Now, Wwe ( ty 
ceedings of the nobie Lord ! 
questions, Does the nobl rd 


that before the taster recess 


Friend, the mbei io i 
gested to him the extreme 1 
postponing the Muni pal Bill un 
question of tithes was disposed 
when the noble Lord appeared to | 
as to that course, he eave noti 
would make motion, that tl 
(that of tithes) should tak 


the other: and about a weck aff 
time the noble Lerd acted on the 
tion of my right hon. Friend, | 
while acting upon it took distinet 
inform the House that he was | 

acting in consequence of that 


mendation from my right hon, Fri 


he No, no.” | I Was present at the 


Che noble Lord did post pone the 
until after Easter. He certainly 


the Municipal Bill to rest, and ¢ 


Bill to take precedence of it mat 


cordance With the suveestion of 1 
Friend. No, state } 
my own recollection : but, | 
not wish to press this point, for it 


one of very great Importanc 
4 
the noble Lord lias spoken of an agi 
or understanding entered into ot 


hy the Duke of Welling 
matter of much importance, on 

the high station which the nobl 
deserve ly holds with his count 
there should be no misunderstandii: 
respect to his expressions i now 
noble Lord will he pretend, then 


me that the Duke of Wellineton. 


time, or under any circumstances. 


out the hope, that he would be a pit 
any agreement in which it was sti 


a 
that the appropriation clause 
persevered in? If an agreement 
come to upon this question, must 
| 


rend 
time 
Westy 
} 
ca 
H 
i 
i 
] 
+] 
t 
rcv 
ulated 
uid 
l 
rot th 


very basis of that agreement be the 


donment of the appropriation claus 


VOL. 


> 
143 
4 
\ 
= 
i) 
peu 
t 
} 
i ‘ 
} 
is i 
care to} saci Ct itiali upon th i) 
| pom them 
hicans | vot now, t t} reat ion to 
| i 
thre troduction ¢ th, 
‘ 2 
i H ti } 
| 3 
| 
i 
I, 
yer \ } | 
than- }of the Tlous me 


knows the wants 
Hicted upon them, and they now prefer 
having the means of legal protection all 
in their own hands. Year after year they 


are coming into the peaceable pos ession 


of their rights, and they request to be let 
alone. This is their desire—I think un- 


wisely : fi desire an mmmeidiate settle 
ment ; but mr the purpo e ofa ‘tti 
rent, | rcan nt to the recom- 
mendatio the uloption, or th val 
! 
( rine) which 1 VICLO 
( And tl ble Li { 
1 
eont mt the f lution 
enn made to st 
has even tall 1 ¢ my 
} 
bere actua by faetious moti nd 
} 
the noble Lord has « ad bis (tel 
tt 1 ibstr question ra wo thi 
passing of a ereat measure, and he ha 
cavill dat i, as intended to do that whi hh 
tis not effect a political change—nay 
yen thi nol! ord na ti 
oecetrrence of a Li r OCCUPI 
hortiy pefore such an abstract question 


being tutroduced. Whatever validity there 
may be in these objections, it is certainly 
not from the noble Lord that 1 


to hear them. The noble Lord cannot 


have forgotten that of which the hon 


Member for Roscommon has reminded the 
ilouse, that the resolutions which are now 
before the House are very much in sub- 
stance the same as the bill proposed by the 
right hon. and gallant Member for Laun- 
ceston, when Secretary for [reland, and, 
therefore, that nothing could) be more 
unfair, when there is a question before th 


House, of which it has acknowledged the 


portanee, that i snoul he o po l by 

un abstract resolution i give to tie vit 


Lord the full benefit of that argument. 


thoueh the resolution of 1835 had tlic 


ellect, not the intention, of course, of over- 


he Administration. That re- 
ich was an abstract resolution 


and which was made to precede and pre- 


t 
throw ine 1 
solution, wi 


vent an unobjectionable measure—!I say 


an unobjectionable measure, because it did 


not contain that principle which the Go- 


vernment measure does not now contain 
either. That resolution preceded or fol 
lowed a political dinner, and that resolu. 
olution, where 

this, so far from) being an abstract resolu- 


tion was an abstract ré 


tion, is one that it is most desirable to 
debate for the 


hecessary ttois to remove 


purpose of shewing how 
n incumbrance 


sible 


out of our wary for if 


| 


OMMONS}? (Trela d) 1959 


come to.a satisfactory decision upon the 
tithe question with the resolution of thi 
noble Lord before us. 1, for one, 


that I am for a settlement of the tithe 


4] 
CGUCSTION 5 ind that 


declare. 


resolution be re 


: 
scinded, I am ready forthwith to enter 


ito a discussion of the noble Lord’s 1 
nd with every dispo ition to 
every fair con ssion to th noble lord 
And what Id e, and what [have alway 
ex | my ( r lo ned Ww! 
hall now his—f shall not c 
lal to | thie fion to a 

if ] nent } ttler nt tl 

mist of trath 

t be 1 disadvantave when IT present 

i 

myself ol OW th nol le Loon | vho | 
it dow} - 

\ 

] 

but if nyth have diminished thi 
ecling upo iy part, or if there I ny 
which T could ve follow 
the noble Lord with less hesitation or di 
fiddenee, beheve that the Church of Tre 


the very ground which [ should 


choose, and parti ularly so, when T remem- 
ber the doctrine which the noble Lord 
has laid down with respect to that Church, 
and = to property. The 
noble Lord has maintained, that if every 
minister of that Church were swept from 
the face of Treland, we ought still to pre 


ecclesiastical 


evenues entire and undiminished 
Dy 


serve its 1 
The nob] 


Friend who opened this debate, and hei 


e Lord has ¢ ble 


Majesty’s Goverument generally, with thi 


said, that my noble Friend has left th 
House in the dark with respect t 
the terms and the principles on which the 
res dutions the measures to } 


erouuded on them were to stand: and tl 


has moved the amend 

his speech, alse 


charged the Ministers with a desire to 
mystify the House. [Town that I think, 
that the trap baiting 
the other side of the House. ‘That i: 


hon. Baronet. who 


ment, hus, inthe course o! 


has been all Uist | On 


however, avery unimportant matter, and 


] } 


mass on to what the noble Lord has made 


} 
not an immaterial part of this debate—tlhe 
position or order in which the measure 
have been brought forward.  [ distinctly 
remember, being in my place when my 


noble Friend, not admitting the depen 


dence whieh one mensure had pon th 
ther pet wishing to a party con 
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test upon a point which could lead to n 
beneficial issue, declared his willingness to 


give the discussion on tithes a precedence 


over that on the Municipal Bill for [reland. 
But as a charge has been mad 


} tL 


rt ] 


ition to entrap votes on both stdes of the 
House, and to recommend the measure re- 
specting title too t\ manifest 
a disposttic hn to rive up th opr itio 
principle vhile the other w ob ‘ 
luded by pointing to tl ords in t ( 
lution, I feel that alth ugh my nol 
has alrea ly dwelt ry le riy on thi 
mai pri if th lution ve fi 
the purpose of not te room f 
cavil, nor allowing any resort. t ubt 
fuee, [shall state shortly the drift ar L pith 
of the resolutions, and then come to the 
question, whether the House will cdo well 
in following the counsels of the hen. Mem- 
ber for LD vonshire to neviect the res uti ms 
of 1838, and proceed to rescind the resolu- 
tion of 1835 IT believe that on 1 by 
disposed to di i} this 
that it would be most desirable to put an 
end to all disputes between clergymen and 
i 
their parishioners, This must be admitted 
to be desirable in all cases; but still m 
expressly desirable when the parties difter 
in ereed from each other, and when the 


subject of collision has been the prolific 
source for so long atime of disputes and 
animosities. We propose by our resolutions, 
and by the measures intended to be founded 
on them, to effect this, and to impose the 
liability which is still borne by the occupier 
of the land on the owner, subject, however, 
to a deduction from the full amount by 
reason of the new liability which i ‘ 
posed upon him. W 


1 iS im- 


think, however, 


and we have reason to apprehend that 
some of the landlords have alré dy found 
it to their cost, that the feeling of the 
[rish people against the payment of tith 


would pursue them when mixed up with 
the rent of the landlord. We propose 
remedy this by putting the tithes, as fi 


either the owners or oc upiers are cOon- 


cerned, entirely out of sight, and by makins 
the payments which the landlords have to 

i 


pay In lieu of composition for tithes, ane 


for which, of course, they see reim- 


bursed from their tenants-—applicable to 
purposes in no way connected with any sub- 
ject of popular irritation or discontent ; but 
on the contrary, only applicable to purposes 
on which every class of the populati ind 
most of all the humble: t, are closely inter- 
ested and concerned. Se far as resp 

th Opn ration of our plan, se “as mor \ 


Jpayments are concerned ind 

ceri the owners and ¢ And 
| be it observed, that our p do ot, In 
} thre respects, substantially differ from any 
loft th preceding bil! for the | hres 
j four years both of the present and of thi 
st Crovernment Then, with respect. te 
pi ent stand, and t! 
roduced by \ ble Friend, it i 
t clerey sh cerve thet 
ths of the tithe- 
( T }) of t! 
ee | } introduced 
hink pre 
{1 t} bine ft l ne 
no ltth iishment, 
vi of all my previou culations and 
x tation has been mad Clit ( f 
ren of the charge, the m ro 
fenee, upon which the oppositi md 
} ‘ 
it! ( mour of the Church agai st iy 
ich fla beer raised 
the ture annual income of ft e clergy 1S 
mare paid hy relt tant landlords 
! sisting’ tenants, but tead of this, 
they to receive by punctual dividends 
| ft the consolidated fund of the empire, 
;u which, by positive course of law, it 
sed to he settled But we do not 
stop he After what has fallen from m 


noble Friend with respect to the de lusion, 
the utter ignorance with which it is sought 
0 represent that this payment is, one to 
mad annual payments the 
votes of this House out of the estimates of 


from 


by 


the current year, I need not repeat the 
surpri excite by Sut hh statement irs 
ntained in the petit n of th clergy oft 
the di of Armagh, who state, that 
| these 1 utio will strip he Churel: of 
1ONnS, reduce the cl rey to 
{ condition of pensioners, whose claims 
Wi be habl ko be vearly invest o ited 
under th pecious pr tence of 2 public 
or Che po fron. | 
rivnut hie ! ind learned Ci ntleman 
(Mi Shaw we belie ve) cheers that ex 
pressio I must say, that I think that 
the ciergy of Armagh micht have derived 
from the ins} ration of the primate | imself, 
who « mnstitutes the highest Ink between 
the Church and State, more precise and cor 
rect information on this subject. Phe 
statement to which I ude, and to which 
the clergy have iven credence, is that 
the stipends of the clerey of Treland would 
he } id hy votes come tt) vearly lil thi 
flouse upon annual estimat Twill rend 
t! rds of the petitt they iict 


judyves of the realm—on the 


Tithes 


that ‘the measure would reduce the 
clergy to the condition of pensioners, whose 
claims would be made the subject of yearly 
‘Is not this intended to im- 
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investigation. 
ply, that by the mode of paying g the clergy, 
proposed by her Majesty’s Ministers, they 

ill be put on such a footing that their 
affairs will be annually brought under the 
counizance of Parhament? Now, what are 
the facts? It is proposed to place the 
clergy on the footing guaranteed to them 
by the State—on the same footing as the 
same footing 
as the great oflicers of State, and on the 
same footing as that on which the civil 
list of the Crown itself is by law settled, 
regulated, and guaranteed. We propose 
to do this by Act of Parliament, nor can 
that Act be reversed but by the joint con- 
seut of King, Lords, and Commons, em- 
bodied in a subsequent Act of Parliament 
thus putting the Church revenues on the 
same footing, and to be held on the same 


{COMI 


| 
| 


IONS} (Treland ). 1256 
alluded to the opinion formerly expressed 
by the noble Lord who preceded me in the 
debate, an opinion expressed in the Com- 
mittee which sat on this subject in 1852, 


| long before this vexatious question of ap- 


propriation was raised. What was the 
report of that Committee, and what were 
their recommendations ? ‘The report con- 


| tained these words :— 


There seems, then, no alternative but that 
the State should lend its aid, and hay ing pure 


| chased the rights of the clergy, become itself 


the proprietor and collector of the perpetual 
assessment substituted for tithe. If this be 
idmitted, the actual amount of the tithe now 
collected does not effect the progress of the 
argument, and, without any attempt at ace 


1 


curacy, it may be taken for granted that the 


1 YrYOSS CO mp¢ SLLION, if it ¢ xtenc led over the whole 


tenure, as every farthing of its possessions, | 


is held at this moment. Is this a state of 
gross hardship, of bitter injustice, of de- 
gradation, and of coercion under which is 
proposed to subject the clergy of Ire- 
land to the insult of receiving a prompt, 
full, and certain receipt of their lawful 
dues from the public treasury—is_ this 
state too, one under which we propose to 
leave them, without the prospect of a ter- 
mination or the hope of redress? The 
plan which we introduce, enacts that in 
the case of all future incumbents of Church 
estogs rs, and we make it optional in the 

‘ase of all present incumbe ine subject only 
a such limitations as may seem advisable 
to secure the easy redemption and invest- 
ment of so large ¥ amount of money —we 
make it option ul for present inc umbents, 
and enact that in the case of all future in- 
cumbents, the state shall redeem the pay- 
ments from the consolidated fund, and 
shall invest the purchase-money either in 
land, or whatever other securities the eccle- 
siastical Commissioners, or such other body 
as it shall be reckoned right to appoint for 
the aid and benefit of the clergy, shall 
think most advantageous, desirable, and 
lucrative. And what are the terms on 
which we propose to make this investment ? 
We propose that the money shall be re- 
deemed at sixteen years’ purchase. This 
isnota boldly cont end, which 
ean be considered unf airly presst ing on the 
clergy, or one dictated by a spirit inimical 
to the interests of the Church of Ireland. 
My noble Friend (Lord Jolin Russell) has 


of Ireland, would be about 600,000/. The 
composition being about 600,000/,, if sold at 


sixteen years’ purchase, w ould produce a sum 


| of 9,600,000/. ‘The question, then, to be asked 


is, Whether it would be for the interest of thi 
landlords or of the State to gorge hase the per- 
petual land-tax of 600,000/, ixtecn years’ 
purchase. i tig th it none of the land- 
lords should redeem, and that the whole ar- 
rangement must be conducted by the Govern- 
ment, the sum required to be raised would be, 
as before, 9,600,000/. The sum would be 
raised by Government on still more advantage 
ous terms than by the landlord, probably at 
three and a half per cent., leaving a gross 
surplus annually of 264,000/., subject to the 


charges of collection, 

The noble Lord (Stanley) was not then 
quite so alarmed at a surplus as at present 
The noble Lord did not then contend that 
any provision should be made for the 
clergy on a footing more advantageous than 
ours. We propose the investment, not, 
be it observed, of the reduced rent-charge 
of seventy per cent., but of the original 
100 per cent. at sixteen years’ pur hase. 
Again, in 1835, the hon. and gallant 
Member for Launceston (Sir H. Hardinge), 
who then held the position in which IT now 
unworthily stand, brought forward his plan 
for the regulation of tithes in Ireland, aud 
what did he say? He said— 


To purchase 100/. of composition under the 
bill which I propose to introduce, assuming it 
to be taken at twenty years’ purchase, it will 
require the sum of 1,500/., while by the bill of 
last year it would have required at the lowest 
rate 1,650/. The highest price for the pur- 
chase for the redemption of 100/. of compo- 
sition would have been 1850/., and the average 


1,750/., so that by mv bill the landlord will, on 
redemption ol 
every 1004. of composition, at an addition of 


the average, gain 2507. on the 


Ps 
4 
a 
if 
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lion 


cent. 


two and a haif years’ purchase, in 
the premium of twenty-five pe 

‘Thus appears that tl 
lant Baronet intended to make hi 
Ss fifteen years’ purchase, whereas 
we propose sixteen years. After this, I must 
say, | should have thought that if any at- 
tack were to be made upon us, it would 
have been on very different 
from a very opposite quarter. 
expect to hear objections raised in the de 
bates on this proposition that we 
doing more for the Church than you 
selves by your own arguments, and st 
ments, and principles laid gro sund 
We might be told, that we Living up 
a principle for which we have battled ; 
if that cry shall be raised, I can only Say 
that I shall be happy to meet it when it 
is. In this explanation of the 


e hon. and gal- 
s terms ol 


erounds, 
We 


and 


might 


were 
your- 
ite- 
for 

were 


and 


conduct ol 


the Government, I merely wish to state 
that having once plainly laid down that 
principle which we think proper, ex- 


pedient, and just—having done what in us 


lay, not once, not twice, but in repeated 
instances, and in a series of bills that would 
have carried that principle into efieet— 
having done that, | am willine to admit, in 


the face of and in spite | » of much opposition 
and much public inconvenience, we have 
been willing to try, after so much of failur 
which we admit and dey 
willing to try whether, by making a@ more 
comprehensive change in the existing sys- 
tem, by taking a wider range, by removing 
every thing connected with the payment ol 
tithe out of sight both of the occupier and 
of the owner the land, by removing 


vlore—we are 


of 


everythin :¢ connected with the colle ction of 


that obnoxious i impost from the soil of Ire- 


land—after, too, what we fondly 

credulously thought an encouragement 
and an invitation held out from the 
highest and most illustrious quarter 
opposite, we have been and are willing 
to try whether we could not, by the 
measure which my noble Friend has Jaid 


the 
and 


on the table, bring to a termination 
present unhappy state of irritation 
suspense, and place the question on a foot- 
ing which, although it might not be wholly 

satisfac tory to any party, s should neverthe- 


less be generally acquiesced in; and which, if 


we had been met with : anything of the spirit 
of fair compromise and the desire of con- 
ciliation, would have effected the settlement 
of this question, and would have resiored 
the country to that state of peace and 
repose for which in this debatable territory 
the combatants have been so long sighing. 
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and ne 


) 
protest in the fis of 
more solemnly, thet tl ‘ imypl 
and sinel obiect bri ine forward 
the measure which w upon 
your nicl \ 1 \ hat itt 
Ing 30, we must b ( in) oul 
ely much ol 
entation, Che noble lord ite 
(Lord Stank vy) taunts us with 1) 
concealment and endeavourtoe to ent ij) 
t mwary, and with using misrep T 
tatio As tl esolutions stand at pr 
am sun ny one who has 
tention to the subj t will see, that they 
make no pretence of asserting the pri ipl 
of ippropriation, because we did hop 
the face of the difficulties that environed 
the question, and in the hope of obtaining 
a satisfactory solution and termination of 
it that when we removed thi tus ( 
irritation from the re place 
ensure a corresponding ben but the 
in dt t of the hor Baronet h ! i 
lai turn tot } e low, and to 
out entil ( Lord th, 
for | € stanley) 
says if you do not | y your measuy wry 
out the principle of appre tion, why not 
cousent to rescind the is. My 
noble | id (Lord J. Russell) has quoted 
many 1 ces in which resolutions wet 
still allowed to remain on the journals of the 
House, and were not considered to interfere 
with l equent measures taken in des it: 
of them ln former years, it was pro Ost i 
on th otnel d to idopt t! i ndn ts 
made by the other THlouse in Irish tithe 
bills, so as to pass a meust divested of 
the appropriation claus yet no 
effort was made to eet rid of the ob. 
yx10US solution. It is difficult to 
hit the taste and fancy of the Gentlemen 


When forward a bill 


we bring 


with appropriation as our principle 
they revolt from it—they would sooner 
perish than pass it; and when we bring 
forward a bill without appropriation, they 
say they will not consider—they will first 
make us eat our own words. They show 


as plainly as ever yet was shown that their 


object is not the peaceable and harmonious 
settlement of this question—a question 
which agitates and distracts and convulses 
the country, which exposes the population 


of Ireland to sanguinary collisions, and too 
many ymen to the most pitiable de 
tution. But the 

the hon. propose 
is not to rescind a 
of a former Parliament, 


clere sti- 
amend nent 
to It 
solemn act 


it is not merely 


what does 


ol Baronet 


relv 


% 
3 


to the tormal ce ration of 

ion wWhieh the  erea majority of 
those on this sic of the louse concurred, 
bat it is to make an admission, Heces- 
sarily mu be done, that those resolutions 
were founded on wrong grounds and wet 
inspired by vicious principles. ft is, in 


words, to prociaim That the Chureh 
f Ireland with present | its 


duti 
pres sent revenues rests upon a Sas that 
is perfectly 


proper, and expeds 
that it would be impolicy to disturb, and 
sacrilege to diminish them. Tmust beg lca 
House, as this questir 
forced upon us by those who consider them- 


othe r 
its 


to ask the 1) has | eh 


selves the friends and the st ady Suppo te) 
of the Chureh, as we ha nM times the 
courtesy to call them and they have the 
simplicity to believe themselves—i must 
ask what is this Church, what are thi 
duties, and what are the revenues, to assert 
the inviolability of which we are called 


upon, forsakin ractical steps into which 
the hon. 


Baronet who moved the amend- 


ment confessed that he had = not con- 
descended to look for the sake of com 
mitting ourselves to this useless aud 


abstract demonstration ? I do not wish, and 
l am far from intending, after the many oc- 
casions upon which I have been called upon 
to go into this question to open the whole 
of the Church of Ireland; but as the 
ran has been put to me, | must remind 
the House that fromthe population returns 
to which the right hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman (Mr. Lefroy) reterred, it appears 
that the population of Ireland, at the last 
enumeration, was 1,943,940. Of these 
the Established Church numbers 852,064 
persons, or | do not mind giving a million. 
The Prebyterians number 642,350; the 
other Protestant dissenters amount to 
21,808 persons, and the Roman Catholics 
number 6,427,712 persons. And what is 
the distribution of the incomes the 
several persuasions? The Established 
Church, of 852,004 persons, has at pre- 
sent an annual income amounting to, 
in round numbers, 800,000/.; the Pres- 
byterian church, with its 642,350 per- 
receives between 20,0002 and 
30,0002. ; whilst the remaining portion, the 
6,427,712 Roman Catholics, do not receive 
a single stiver of the public money. Is 
it then on behalf of the inviolability of this 
specimen of ecclesiastical polity that the 
chivalry of the opposite benches is to be 
called out to check the progress of legisla. 
tion, and to encumber and blast the hopes 
of an amicable arrangement. In conse- 


“ase 


of 


Sons, 


quence of which we are aunabl 
to ind from i desire of 
that which appears to prowl 
tate of thin “ do mot insist on th 
principle of appropriation, but we refus 
our assent to the amendment of the hou 


Baronet, because we think it lays down an 


unfounded claim and establishes an impro 
pel inference. I refuse my assent to il 
because IT believe, that the system of eccle- 
SI tical ality of which, i coming forward 
this night, the hon. Baronet shows himself 
an ardent defender, is not congenial to thi 
rights nor suitable to the rnterests of thr 
people—be u belies that it Is not 


founded cither in conventional policy or in 
natural justice, and because | believe, that 
its authority is not deris 1 from the hieh- 
est soure of all nicht “all interests 
}) liey, ju tice the in D1 d records 
I call on the House to place, side by side 
the arguments used by hon. Gentlemen for 
th maintenance oO the Chi reh LEestabl sh 
ment of Eneland, and for the extension of 
Church provision in Scotland, with the 
absolute refusal given by them even to 


sufler an abstract resolution to remain on 


| the books, to provide for the spiritual des- 


titution of : 


+ 


nh immense mass of the 


popu- 


lation of Ireland, by the payment of on 
single farthing from those costly revenues 
which the piety of former ages dedicated 
ito the religious wants of the pation, Th 
arguments of the Gentlemen opposite 
seem, In my eyes, to be marked with the 
most glaring inconsistency or the most 
shallow hypocrisy. It is as one country 


ying to its sister and co ordinate country, 
and my 


relic one man 


$a 
are a conquered nation, 
"—it is 
eature, 


ion shall be yours as 
saying to his fellow-« \ 
is sounder than yours, and you shall eithe: 
profess it or starve.” I admit, for 
that both in the proposition of this year as 
well as in the propositions of former yeat 
—we do concede much abstract argu- 
ent, that we do fall short of the natural 
conclusions which from some of cur pre- 
might be deduced. Yes, and do 
none of youdo that? I admit, that some 
of my “premises would admit of the 
propriety of making provision for the Roman 
Catholic clergy. We do not bring forward 
ic we do not intend to bring it forward, 
there 


My opinion 
One 


ot 


ail 


mises 


nor do I think, is any probability 
of such proposition being brought 
forward. But is such an intention or 


opinion confined to us? Did not the hon. 
Baronet, the mover of your amendment 
this evening tell us, that this was his 


‘ 


ition W 
i} Heme 
til evel \ 
ve up Wal 
before, Ub icr 
tlement of this quest 
‘ } 
party tru hit 
vote must be given 
} 
undergo anothe l 
t chi 1 for 
\ olable, aiiel 
i nd duti 
1 
d. Well, 
| state to }) 
the nobie ora 
1, 
upon this, 
round of the ¢ ren 
on the motlo 
ind the 
the ch n he ha 
it t, and as 
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the petition 
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administration of the old system. With | English Members on both sidesof the Hous: 
respect to what had fallen from the uoble | should kuow exactly what were the reUE 

Duke as to the euardians, he seemed to | ral receipts of the Church of Treland on 
foreet entirely that the overseers and | account of tithes, in consequence of the 
church-ward hi Wel scleeted from the |} working of the various Acts of Parliament 


middle classes, and that the poor were | passed wiihin the last few years. By th 
lin) operation of Lord Stanley’s Act two 


the vestry than by the board of wuardians. | modes were suggested by which the pay 
Azto the individual to whom the noble | ment of tithe might be taken from oceu 
Duke had alluded, it was true, that he was | picrs. The first was by means of what 
the vice-chairman of an agricultural so- | were called undertaking landlords—that 
ert , but | not fiil that office 1) the to say, landlords who took upon 
\nti- Poor- Lav sociation With spect | themselves the payment of tithe ; and lk 
to the petition which be had prescuted | could inform the House, that in the pro- 
from Suffolk, it might be in ular, that | vince of Ulster, at least six sevenths of 


parties unable to write their name sh uld | the tithe were paid by undertaking land 
have them aflixed to a petition by another; ; lords. Therefore in that part of Ireland 
but he denied th it any name was affixed the clergy received their income without 
to the petition ithout the distivet auth the slightest difficulty, and without any 


loss: and it could not be said, that it 


rity of the party who bore it. 


Che petition laid on the tab! ould be conferring a bonus on_ that 
clergy if an additional fifteen per cent 
SE ( COMMONS should at one be deducted from their 

income, and nothing given them in return. 

si LODO. It was enact d by other provisions of Lord 

i Petit pre By Mr. Hume, from | Stanlevy’s Act, that in every case of a 
her | tenaney from year to year subsequent to 

in County ¢ B | August, 1852, and in every case of a 

| lease falling in, the landlord should afte: 

Tirit (InnLanp) — Apsournrp | that period be charged with the payment 

DERATE. | Mr. Litton said, on the! of tithes without deduction, and that the 
Order of the Day beine read for re- | leaseholder and tenant should be no 
uming the adjourned debate, on the mo- | longer liable. What had been the result 
tion for the Speaker to leave the chair to | of the operation of those provisions? In 
ro into a on the Tithes (Ire- | the southern and western parts of Ireland, 
id) Act, it was a creat satisfaction to , where the greatest discontent used to 
i to know that his opinion coincided | exist at the payment of tithes when it 
with the e@reat mass of the Protestant | was in the hands of the oc upier, the 
popuilat of Ireland, and that there wer tithe to the extent of twenty or thirty per 
very few indeed of the m« mbers f the |} cent. had now become payable by the 
Established Church who did not agree in , landlord. Moreover, in consequence of 
thinking, that great injury and mischief to | the proceedings taken in the courts of 
that Establishment, and vast injustice to | Chancery and Exchequer, and the other 


lividuals would result from these reso- | courts of law, even the occupier who for- 

lutions. With respect, moreover, to the | merly resisted the collection of tithe now 

clergy the nselve (and he thought that paid it without hesitation or opposition. 

they ought to be considered ina matter | In applying for the aid of the law, it had 

r as he had been able to | been the care of the clergyman not to 

inguire, there was not one dissentient | punish the occupier for a fault into which 


vi from the opposition they were dis- | he had been seduced; but they fixed on 
} 1 +4 | 
posed to give to the details and principles | the landlord and on the anti-tithe con- 
of this measure. Let it not be said, that | spivrator; and in every case where they 
. boon was conferred by it the clergy, | had taken proceedings they had suc- 
but let it be distinetly understoc i, that ceeded, Che result was, that even occu- 


they consid 1 it an infraction of private | piers did at the present moment pay tithes 
hts, and that any bill founded on those | to a great extent in Ireland. Taking all 


resolutions would strike at the root of all} these circumstances into consideration, he 
ty and of the Established | would venture to pronounce, that it would 


pris ite pr per 
Church in Ireland. it was important that | appear by returns he intended to move 
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| VAS 
| 
ea that j ( 1 


tithe without deduction, without Litiza | Sag 

tion, and without interruption; and a Or wil to of lreland, 
gross injustice would be committed on | ich «the learned Mem stated, 
that body if the Hlouse should adopt aj that the | of tl plan whieh 
plan which piving them no vgreatel | yar W ihat 
security for their income than th titl t wees en purehased by 
present enjoyed with respect to the rc he G to be ay priated 
of fifty per cent. of then tith should vet low purposes { t W to say, to 
make a deduction of no less than three- | d to education It was 
fifths from their rec Ipts. He thereto tL th resolutions, which stood 
entirely impugned th propriety of tl of tl lLiouse, and which 
first resolution, which went to effect an | fett r delibera : ild be ex 
unexampled reduction of | income of |} ry for everybody 
the clergy, uncalled for by the | who to the discussion of 
state of the law, or the ne sities of t | i in} i fort sett ut of the 
clergy. The deduc tion that was propo ed t Lo v 1€ solutions ot 
to be made amounted in reality ¢ ty | Ls er I uld \ to enter 
per cent.; for it included the 50/. tat » th ues of a surplus 
the clergy did not yet receiv und also | Ft { Cio- 
three-fifths of the othe: which they ]\ it t ion clause of 
did recelve ind if they fused et] requ led Par- 
to this enormous reduction of li ( mea- 
venue, the enemies of tl Church ij} Sure Tol a I tithes which 
OF course stigmatise them asa rasping i O} tion iple. 
and eriping clas fmen. With pect | It t th i larg 
to the effect of tl resoluti son th suc- It I ‘ 1] ure i rity 
cessors of the existi clergymen, he to n t ( wd ava body of 
tally dissented from tl representat | OTS con 
made last night by the noble Lord po- | sly opp lt 1e principle of 
site, who, whilst he avoided any distinct | appropi , and who would nev inc 

enunciation of an intention to appropriate | t ei lich contained 
to secular pt rposes any port Lor th tl iout d On 
come of the pre t clergy, yet, with li S for tl | { tithes 
respect to their successors, did |W : ng sus- 
Stance propose by his resol on the 
such an appropriation to the amount |! | ft refor 
four-fifths of the income of the ¢ ch | nment w wishing to 
every vear. What, he asked, would | t st them an appl rd 
produced to the cl gy if the noble Lord l Ir resist { tt mot of the 
second resolution were passed and acted Baronet, t Miember for Devonshire, 
upon? The successors of the existing |and with wishing to p up the agitation 
clergy would, if the redemption money | which existed throughout the country on 
were vested in the three and a-half per |t sul tofthe Church. Why should 
cents., obtain for every 1007. somewhere | those resolutions be preserved, and for 
about 56/, a-year, and if the money were it purpose was it, that the Government 
vested in land, even ther it would not rsisted in retaining them While they 
produce more than four per cent. Con- | were ailowed to stand on the journals of 
sequently, there was something which the | the House the Government must be per- 
clergy would lose, and which would be | fectly aware that they could never pass 
pocketed by the State and appli d tu ani tithe m«¢ sure 3 ind it was therefore 
secular purposes. By the sixth resolution the Government, and not the Members of 
it was provided, that any surplus which | the Opposition, who were to blame for 
might exist after certain payments were | retarding the set lement of this important 
provided for, should form part of the con- | question. Remove those resolutions from 
solidated fund, and be applied to local the journals, and the fears ol the cl rey 
purposes, by which he understood that {and of the friends of the Church would be 


a 


ment of the question of tithes Ph ruin No war called for such ea 


revenues, fairly applied, were not th vel ft] 
vrreat for wants of th estal | require tha thev wuld b 

and whatever surplus might be created by | their incomes; and was it hu that tl 

} } ‘ +1 

the tithe scheme ot the Goy ronment, would | s id be ealled on by the Government t 
be required to provide an adequate income | giv heir assent to a measure so inpariou 
for the pooret clergy, mist id ol te th Chureh as the one th Ni ‘i | { 
devoted to s ular purposes, Q)n this propos sOlely for the , for thes 
point he wi lirect tl { n | . | r re Lily ‘ 
of the House, but more | larly of the | portion of the [Hk .e alluded to tl 
Government, to the petit | | ho wer ip] rs of th 
been presented from the cl | \ ninistral | Ich sou 
One ot these 1 i } ( is P wnt to ore k irou hh i! 
of the diocese of Killalo stated, that | vested Church inf! on 
notwithstanadl mr Lhe et ris i i th re il \ Wo i rb 
made to create a > rpius OF tole: i! Lin any ree wna ( SLALE 
nues of the Church was a well ki t le trust orliament would not consent 
fact that those revenues were not more to anv.” such wrot Su a 
than sufficient to provide a decent main- | would ittended \ most impuriot 
tenance for the clereymen of the ¢ urch of | effects on the incomes of the clergy of Ir 

lreland, and that a deduction of thirty per | land. If commutations were opened 

2 

cent. irom their incomes would be pre luc-| it would be 1 mn many cases, fol 
tive ot ruin to th msely s and families. He | the clergy to substant rte their tith ; to the 
could mention some instan f ihe truth | tithes which had been commuted, the 
of that statement which had come under} documents having been lestroyed, as they 
his own observation. He was acquainted | had trusted to the faith of an Act ot Par 
with a vicar whose 1 income Was | hament Phat part of the re tion 


a vear, and who had a large st therefore, ted t he op 


port outof th t amount. [list commutations | i Cilt Ca 
however, was nol so mt h i I rt L ¢ wi } } ic all ided 
making such ra auctions as he Wa obli ead WoOl te vd Ire | mdinto a state ot 
to make, his living w not worth m¢ cont and would, if carried into eifeet, 
than 1032, Now, if they ma le the pro create the er t difheultics as re rarded 
posed reductions from that sum, they! the title to tithes. If the Government 
would leave the income totally inadequate | themselves had framed tho resolutions, 
to the wants of himself and family.| which he doubted, and i they bh id in- 
Formerly a necessity micht have existed | quired into the circumstances nader wh 

for such a scheme as was now propos the commutations of lreland hat 


When the oppositi nh to the payme 1t of | Deen eltfectea, he Was sul they nev 


tithes was neral, and when that Opp i- | WO tld proposen to ¢ 

tion produced anarchy ind confusion and | present He, therefore, objected to all 
open resistance to the law, a measure Like the principle and ail the details of tl 

the one proposed by the Government | Gov ment heme to the settlement of 
might have been deemed necessary, but} the tit! juestiot It encroached more 
since the passing of the bill of the noble | than any measure he had ever seen on the 
Lord near him (Lord Stanley) the pay- | vested rivhts of the Church, while it tended 
ments to the clergy had been regularly and | to destroy the fixed title of the clergy to 


tranquilly made, and now the clergy told | any property, to any income whatsoever. 


nt! What rizht had Parliament to substitute a 


them that all they wanted from Parliame : 
was to be let alone, and that they would | money security for a fee simple title—a 


not adopt measures which could onlv {title which was as good as that of any 


tend to the ruin of themselves and | Gentleman present to his estate? The 


families. When, therefore, no necessity | elect of the Government measyre was to 
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would thea b cond nter w \ foi 
= calmly and without proj vernm | net 
ht! | } { re} 
ment mieht brn rd for tl ‘ ic- | i th Ol ile 


adiscouuecct 
Wit 
which 
lowed to 


| 
h 


proposed Was a 


rent-chare W 
solidated fun 
directed the 


paid 


centuries 


t 


jected yearly to thi 1 of Par- , that w l 
liament, and to t! objection ft na { ( lreland 
hon. Members who hereafter a { ( urch of 
seventy per cent. a little too much toi | nd The n vhich had been 
grasping clergy, as they would be termed { weaken the Church of 
If any war should arise, or should any | ireland | those who were Mem- 
extraordinary demand be mad of | is tion 
national revenues, where was re ft sure alt h stated 
guarantee that som hon. \i } ti 

not deem seventy per cent. a t Mn 
much for the clergy, a | li Ten 

further reduction in order to meet tl ls ( who wer 
exigencl s of the State? Che revenues of nev it ti ( irch, On 


the Church would be sugvested al I r wh 


annual revision, and in » a state of | wer olut introduce \\ 


things there could | nO see ty, na lecla i then 1 1 t t n Who 
therefore it was, that the ec! y of freland, | dt ated 
to aman, objected to the resolutions of | them t only remedy fer Ireland's 
the noble Lord. They justly said, that} w Wit ut 

these resolutions struck at tl Lhe li u \ \ ti 
Church to her possessions, and tendea to | in =U | \ ire] 


make churchmen pensioners of stat | clan 


l'o show, that the object of ine L 4 urcl \ Lh me OF 


was to strike down the titk { tl I L ul ti 

| le. | i vit} 
to their incomes, and to make them «a { h itions with 


pendent on the civil list, the Tlouse ni ereat suspicion they who 
only look at what was to be d with | looked on the Chureh pillar of thi 


lay impropriators, who were to be allowed { State, and as a nec ry | valuable es- 

to do with their properiy as they pleased. | tablishment for th tection of morals 

Why was the distinction made? Because | and if f education and 

the “obje ct was, to destroy the semblance | religion amongst the peop! ynsider well 

of a Church Establishment, and the inde- what 1 { fiect of such resolu 

pendence of the clergy. Now he would } tio TH the English as well as to 
} 


un Civil dist i 
thi th 
para > thre | 
and tl eivht ( 
mcomes thie c! | i i had 
lestroy a title which had e: ( vould | 
for which was as i t 3 
ol any title any es! , Which 1 { term 
ferred on the elergy by charters Church 
the faith of which family settle t Len ld 
been made—had they \ | 
ask, to destroy that tilte, t uid 
amere claim t pon the ¢ L | Cou he ( h ot Ire 
noble Lord opposite had that ( des ( h of : 
title of the clergy to mes wou tly 4 
be as good as that of her Majesty to her's. | | it Daveay M of 
That might be so; buat had , H ib! ( reh 
heard the civil list combated, bad tl | they « 
not seen the civil list reduced, a t \ hac e x 
the incomes of then to be sub- | pro} 
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the frish Chureh, accompanied by such 
declaration, and fostered by such patrou- 
age? The noble Lord, in his speech last 
night, called the ministers of the Chureh 
of Ireland, ministers of strife, 
they would give only fifteen per cent for 


peace, so littl did they value it, and made 
| 
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! 
| 


and said | 
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Kstablishment in Trcland upou ma 
jority made up of such materials. Ile 
called on the Protestant anene of 
En gland to look at the lists of the divi 


sion that was to take place. Let them 


| observe in the majority how many de- 


many other remarks of a similar character | 


reflecting on the Irish Protestant clergy. 


He must say, that either those who used | 


such language 
that House, or they must be wholly ig- 


norant of the character of the Protest- | 


ant clergymen freland, Tlaving lived 
nearly all his life in that country, and 
knowing what the character of those 


used it for a purpose in| 


much maligned men was, he could not 
| perhaps altogether, to a body of men, 


suffer such a stigma to be east upon 


them without protesting against it as} 


undeserved and unjustifiable. Were not 
the Irish Protestant clergy the friends 
of the poor? Did they not visit th 
sick and the dying, and administer to 
their necessities by affording both phy- 
sical and spi ritual comforts 2 When 
they were in the receipt of their in- 
comes, was not their money scattered in 
blessings on the people in the midst of 
whom they were placed? and did they 
not give away to the poor far more 
than they received in tithes? He had 
no hesitation in saying, that the 
Protestant clergy were amongst the best 
benefactors the p eople had ever known. 
The noble Lord (Lord Morpeth), at the 
close of his speech last night, vaunted 


of the majority which he expected, and 
spoke with an air of triumph on the 
subject. ‘The noble Lord s ad, that he 
was glad to meet us on the Church 


question, and that he would beat us, 
and show us how puny weare. It was 
possible there might be a puny majority 
against the motion of his hon. Friend. 


Ile was very certain that a portion of 


the English Members have been won 
over to the abettors of the destruction 
of the church-rates, and the Irish mem- 
bers also have been won over to sup- 
port ministers by but 
made openly and avowedly 1 these re- 
solutions, to destroy the Betis 
Between the two, it might be very likely 
that they would have a puny majority 
in their favour, but he thought Minis- 


ters would have to answer to the Pro- 
testant gentlemen of England, for carry- 
ing a measure respecting the Church 


clared enemies of the Church there were ; 
and if they found that majority to be 
made up of those who had openly pro- 
fessed their animosity to the 
whom Ministers had thought 
their aid, let them ec 
ters would deserve the confidence of this 
eoverned under a 
constitution, and how the 
Ministers of a Protestant 
majority mainly, and 


) 


Church, and 
fit to call to 
isider how far Minis- 


Protestant 
Protestant 
Protestant 
Queen owing this 


country, 


openly and avowedly opposed to a Pro- 


testant Church, would answer the 
country for thus swamping Protestant 
principle and feeling by depending on 
such a majority, 

Mr. Lascelles was one of those, who at 
the conclusion of the last Session of Par- 
liament, had looked forward with satis- 
faction to the prospect of some amicable 
wrangement of this question. He should 
indeed be sorry that any vote which he 
was about to give in this. preliminary 
stage, should be supposed to preclude the 
most full and dispassionate ration 
of the entire subject. He had a great 
disinclination that party battles should be 
fought on such questions, and it was for 
this reason, that he was the more ready to 
support the amendment, and so far to 
remove an obstacle to the amicable settle- 
meut of this question. No one could 
deny the difficulties that surrounded this 
question. In voting for the amendment 
he did not see on what grounds it could 
be said, that he was thereby voting for a 
re-enactment of the penal code, or for any 
harsh measures towards Ireland. The 
question was, whether or no the appro- 
priation principle should be maintained. 
To that principle he was decidedly op- 
posed, and if he had been in the last 
Parliament, he should have voted against 
it. He thought it at the time unadvis- 
able and objectionable, and he was of the 
same opinion still, [t was his intention 
now to vote for the rescinding of that re- 
solution, and he would give that vote in 


| the hope of doing away with the difticul 


ties that stood in the way of an amicable 
arrangement of the question, Whether or 


—— 
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not it were possible for the Government | country, it was again to be made the 


to accede to the rescinding of that reso- | victim of ‘J f lity and s An 
lution was no concern of his, and perhaps | bon. bal , Indeed, who t < part in 
it was too much to expect that they would | the debat st it, umed being a 


do so. Those who, in the instance, ‘Tory, and declared he hated the very 


stated not only that he was himself strongly | hon. Baronet would immediately propose 


stated that principle to be necessary ft It f ‘Tory, | nor his 
the settlement of this question, now them- party \ ‘| . | the not, 
selves avowed that they did not think it to | for they w chiefly made up of 
be necessary in any arrangement for the | R t Whigs, and 
settlement of this que stion He thou t anti- 10] Orangemen, and issuines 
it highly advisable, that this resolution | to themselves the name of Conservatives 
should be rescinded, and would theret | | l as ; for re 
support the amendment pr posed by tl | s ns ot >, that t 
hon. Baronet. | } p bad effect been 
Mr. Redington was strongly opposed t | \] ’s Gov t, 
the Amendment proposed by the hon. | and it was therefore it sistent for them 
Baronet. The hon. and ined Gentle- | to: n th S t ) ils of 
man (Mr. Litton) had boasted of speaking | tl Hous Now, . that 
the sentiments of 600,000 Protestants of | wl | Sir R. Peel) 
Ireland; he not only spoke, but enter- | was a 1 of Gov ment, cer 
tertained the opinions and sentiments of | tain resolutions were | sed by the then 
6,000,000 of the people of Ireland. Great }| Seeret y for Trel Sir EL. Harding 
stress had been laid upon the petition | and adoy yt louse, f which 
from the clergy of Armagh against th eclared a determin the part of the 
Ministerial plan for settling the tith | tod freland. If 
question, and it had been declared that th 1 the object of the hon. Baronet who had 
clergy of the Established Church in Lre- | brought forward tl (mend it should 
land were unanimous In their opposition to succeed, and if the measure inti duced 
that measure. But, so far from this being | by h Majestv’s Government was to be 
the fact, he had seen a letter written by | met in this hostile manner, he hoped, for 
the Dean of Cloyne, in which he expressly | the sake of consistency, that the night 
against the sentiments set forth in the | y rescind that resolution also, and send 
} tition from the cl of Arm but li lrish Membr rs DbacK tO Ir lan th if 
that many of the clergy in his diocese | they might tell their constituents that this 
were equally opposed to that petition, and | Parliament had rescinded tl resolution 
that it was the intention of those indivi- | which pled he Government and Lees 
duals to get up and present a counter | ja ire todo them stice. lHlon. Gent! 
petition to the House upon the question. | men s \ disregard the les- 
What, indeed, was the language held by | sons to be lear from. histor I ( 
those ministers of the Gospel who dis- was a tit wh the Catholie Chureh in 
played such hostility to the measure pro- | this cour held position as the 
posed by her Majestv’s Government > | Protestant Church | ld at tl | it day 


They in etlect declared this c——fifty per | till a dis utented Monarch ventured to 


cent. we are now able to obtain: to! er its ] tron, {then when the hour 
anoiher fifty we are entitled, and we would z f adversity came, those who had been 
rather have the tifty per cent. we now t}m erished as her friends, became the 
with strife, than the seventy per cent, | remost to share and partake of her spoils. 
oftered tous with peace.” As an Irish land | Such a case might again occur If they 
lord, he could not but express his very}great ee ited discontent in the minds of the 
disappointment at the course which this | people, it behoved them to remember that 
debate had taken. He had fondly enter- | a united people were as strong as a despot 


tained the hope that a better state of | who combined all power in his own person, 
things was coming on, and that the peace | and the Church of England might perish 


and tranquillity of Ireland, without which 


~ 


it never could be prosperous, would hay 


been the object of the Legislature, without | who now im their simplicity considered 

any reference whatever to the spirit. of | themselves the friends of the Church, 

party Unfortunately, however. for that | would bootlessly re t that they had ae 


4 

lv. those 
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quired experience fro m tne b st too late. 


regre ‘tted the al 


the Member for the seep of 


{COMMONS} 


Oxford, becausi he, as a r of 
Christ Church in that { ees sity, could 
inform the House that that Colleee was 


founded | ry Cardinal Wolsey, by the con- | 


fiscations of the property belong 


4 
r to two 


i served, 
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|ment, to use the common parlance of thi 
sence of the hon. Ba- | 


hon. Member for Dublin, might be take: 
in shape of the resolutions of 1838, by 
the Liberal party ; but, when opportunity 
they would infallibly recur to tho 

of 1835, which were, in fact, 
the voluntary principle—t 


point, most of the arguments on the othe: 


side tended. Allusion had been made | 
the clero overpaid ind lux 
us; but itmicht be eathered f 
sp ch of the noble Lord, the Seerctary « 
Sta , that, t kin ne extent of aut 
imber wealth of the Pi tant 

lid not consider the Churel hiehiy 
remut ted. This was th rack 
rccurate reports, it appeared, that ther 
\ 1,545 parishes in Ireland, in whic! 
th were more than fifty Protestants. | 


tithe remaining, aft 


amount ¢ 


ithe various deductions made in the last 


monasteries 19 Oxford; and t hon. Ba- 
ronet could also say whether, in his 
opinion, that was or was not an appro- 
priation of property which had been di- 
verted from rel: is uses to educational 
pu pos nd th co try 
} 
kn full | th reasons \ \ {| H i 
1 
ciple of ipprop iation had hee { ned 
for the present ind notwithstanding that 
| 
stponement he vould supp rethe noble 
Lord’s resolutions, and strenuously op 
pose the rescinding record prin- 
Ch} le 
Mr Townley was understood to lV, 
} 
that if iS apy ert this discu 
ere was something savourine strongly of 
party feeling that the am iment 


the purpose of foundin 


in attack, affixing a stigma upon 

vernment, and displacing 

from the situation which they now held 
On the question of the appropriation 


clause, he felt himself bound to separate 
himself from those with whose views it 
was his happiness generally to concur, and 
to vote ag 

the present occasion, 
the noble 
Home Department) did not embrace the 
principle of yviation, he should vote 
for voine into their consideration. That 
bemne the ease, he felt satisfied, that he 
should not act inconsistently with hi 
former vote in jon nz, on this occasion, 
these in he placed confidence. 
Looking also to the prospect of no greater 


peace for Jreland than that which had been 


whom 


secured by those in whose hands the Go- 
vernnie = of that country was now p laced, 
he,in the exercise of the diserction vested 
ine In favour of the 
the noble Lord, he should 
best discharge his duty to his constituents, 


¢ 


him, felt that by ve 
resolutions of 
and to the country at large. 

Mr. Young said, that no m 
more anxious than he was, to see t 
Hlouse arrive at a final and satisfactory 
settlement of that much-agitated question 
1835 fettered thet 


movements, While i remaimed, th re 


Put the resolution oft 


no security for th Church An in tol 


of the 


few years were apportioned to those pa 
rishes—leaving unprovided all eurates, al 
repairs of th fabric of the C! urch, and 
Hh othe pat shes in vhich there at 
less tl Protestants, the stipend foi 
each | uld be t80Z. per annum 
This w: was an overpaid and 
luxurious establishme Che account 


sioners managed thi 


| revenues of the ten sees suppressed, when 


| Church-cess was abolished, 


against that proposition; but, on | 
as the resolutions of 
Lord (the Secretary for the! 


| be considered irretrievable. They 


showed thei 
affairs so deeply in debt, that if they were 
those of an individual, they mi cht fairly 
y were 
not in a situation to aid the Church, 534 
benefices were without ole be houses; 210 
benefiees, in which there were Protestant 
tions, were even without churches; 
while forty-seven ipplications for elebe- 
1 the old 
, Making a total 
unattended to. Hk 


howed 


herite | {1 

COMMISSION 
1 ¢ 

and forty-three new ones 


f ninety, remaine 


ish ippy to say, the returns also s 
that the Protestant population had in 
1,200 parishes. The hon. 

Member for Drowheda had laid much stress 
the feeling of the Roman Catholies in 
favour of the principle of ap ypropriation ; 
of course they supported it. 


creased 


because if 
, and increas¢ 
of their own Chur just as 
voluntary principle 
his vote, because he justly con- 
sidered it a step towards his end of dis 
hurch from the State, and 


forwarded the view 
revenues 
ic advocate of the 


rave it 


severing the C 
excluding religious instruetion altoeethe: 


the national edueation put. on 


‘A 
. 
an 
I 
thes: very erounds, the great body of 


Aa 

Pratestants 

wilful incon 

to those who 


empts 
i 


preachin 
‘ 


woul House h 


odious reecriminati 
pression against 
tion founded on 
against the poor 
children broken 
from all it 

sant labour, 


for some ae 


his (My 


of the com! 


by cted tO ind ted Ol { oO} hum n 
teney, or er f-delusion, | and divi not ex- 
, like the Min vished if our of a sinek ; 
professions of support on tl issassinatiol sorted to, and would 
hureh, while th ir act dit tly tended \ pti Vig 
to increase, not the malice, for that was | lance and vigour of riff, Mr. Alison 
of her enem ‘| houcht. t of ii cl 
advantage or permanent ts of tl t| the mat : 
Chureh—faets sueh as he | la hicl 
formed no el th 
nister, looking to suct fa 
irplus t eve! i H (i i \ 
: of the Protestant Chu nent ty o 
Ireland, ho Idd atienat ( I Lidl that 
purposes be thoucht while there 1 DY any OF its 
mained in large tow { dis- nu t of t \ s of 
eraccful a deficiency of relet - | the let it devoted t 
hundred new ¢ hurehes we i ceiy sul S { thie : 
fice to afford the means of at 
worship to the populat 
Glaseow. Had s tely pro- secretary for 
vided jn is respect i 1! 1} 
few, many ministers, movu mn t | | u 
| 1 of avarice and op- ie Col cue, the Secretary of State , 
, e rich t combina- r the Hon Department, had in th 
Why, t ( unt { that ith t n of t Ir 
h th anda d red Wit to th Cf 
| mere machines, ds to dey ved 
ind their physical ment the | 
before they it to | tern} 
report of the trial of the eott pinn ow formerly treated. Hed 
which the Lord-Ads ju nut laimed \f ill tho th 
| nembey he v such inten 
with anger against their masters At not believe, that 
mecting ol del ifes, \ common 
informed men, but p nowe ld think of 
rote ‘ts, ready returning vy ed toward 
rs {i} esti \ of HY » Inet 3 
th mastei tt cl | \ } i pcar Ww! ly 
to death, was debated for | hou iis Ro li How countrvme 
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ber for Tamworth in the latter part of the 
year 1834 had been fully and fairly car- 
ried out, it would have pacified 
of the Protestant part of the community, 
while it would have enlisted on its side the 
great mass of the property and respecta- 
bility of the ( freland. 


Roman Catholics of 
He preferred the Amendment of the hon, 
Baronet the Member for N 
the resolutions of Mur 


rth Devon to 
sisters, merely as a 


preliminar They must get rid of the 
appropri ition resolution before they could 
come to a consideration of the present 
resolutions. He was determined, and so 
were his constituents, to accept of no 


settlement of the tithe question in which the 
principle of appropriation was involved. 
Mr. Deneté telt himself placed ina 
culiar position on this obeision. as at tl 
time when the 
brought forward he had 
compelled to vote 
with whom he had acted | 
the greatest zeal for along series of years. 
He had done so from a seuse of duty to 
his country, because he felt, that it would 
be unjust to appropriate any part of the 
revenues of the Church to other than ec- 
clesiastical purposes. He confessed, that 
he had entered on this subject not only 
with great pain, but with great assiduity, 
and he had taken the trouble to make 


appropriation clause was 
found himself 
those persons 
politically with 


against 


fCOMMONS} 


| propriation was to be discov 


settlement; 


himself master of what had passed on Trish 


in order to 
course for 


subjects for some years past, 

ascertain what was the proper 
him to pursue, and he believed, that hon. 
Gentlemen would give him credit for fair- 
ness and independence of opinion, Though 
he still retained, then, the 
he formerly held, and t 
not, as far as his Opposition could avail, 
on any account allow 
what had hitherto been appro} 
Church for any other than 

purposes, yet he 
that it was his duty to oppose the motion 
of the hon. It was one thing to 
oppose a resolution, and another to rescind 
it. The 
tempted to rescind, was proposed, he 
believed, for party purposes, 
himself what was the ol bject of the present 
Amendment? He had always been op- 
posed to party feeling, and he had never 
at any time joined any 
party purposes. He thou 


opinions which 
thouch he 


! 
yriated to the 

ecclesiastical 


could not ne Ip thi king 


Baronet. 
resolution which it was now at- 


» really 


But he asked 


rht that bis hon. 


Friend the Member for North Devon had | property of the 


| 


obnoxious | 


been induced to make this motion, not 


from desire to rescind the 


just or 


would | the 


an appropriation of | 
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resolutions, but to make it a great trial of 


party strength, and with no other object. 
He desired it, however, to be especially 
understood that whatever vote 
give on this occasion, 
depart from his opinion wi 
respect to the injustice of the appropria- 

clause, Whenever that princip! 
came in his way he should certainly « 
pose it, but he had looked ~ the resolu. 


tions proposed by the ne 
J 


he mig! 
he did not int 
former 


end to 


Lord, and 1} 


: tio ] 
ould not see a vestize of om principle 


appropriatt they wer 
} } } } 
very clear, he adm d, but he had lear I 
with considerable difficulty and with ¢! 


assistance of some explanations that wi 
riven last night, that not a vestige of 
red 
[relat 
Ireland, to tl 
a matter of the last 


Now, as a friend 
and with the peace of 


ritish empire, it was 


to the peace 


i 
importance that this great question should 
be settled at once and for ever. HI 
the ught that the resolutions now proposed 
by the noble Lord might ad to such 


but what did he now perceiy 
There was a firebrand thrown among them 
An attempt was made to rescind a resolu 
tion whicli was now obsolete, which h 
had almost forgotten, and which could not 
be supposed to bind, and he believed woul: 
never bind, any Member of that I 

[fe could not conceive the motion of th 
hon. Baronet to be brought forward in a 
friendly spirit. For his own part, he had 
never thought, and never could think, it 
honest to make a deduction o! 
twenty-five per cent. from the 
come of the clergy in Ireland, or to giv: 
» landowners of that country a bonus f 
paying what they were bound to pay. Ih 
saw, however, that as a question of exp 
something of this kind must 
adopted. He observed that the right hon 
Baronet the Member for Launceston had 
in the tithe bill which he had 
forward, proposed a reduction of the in 
come ss) the Irish clergy to the extent of 


lawful in 


] 
aqiency, 


brought 


be i} 
twenty-five per cent., and seeing that all 
Governments considered it was necessary 


to make some sacrifice, 


| twenty-five per 
combination for | 
| bonus, 


and that the pre- 
sent proposition of the Government was 
not to make a greater reduction than 
cent., he thought it ex 
‘nt to give the landlords Ireland a 
and secure the greater part of th 

Church at the expense ol 
a portion of it. These 


caused him great difliculty and 


pedic 


resolutions had 
trouble 


‘ 
4 
= 
4 
if 
| 
| 
| 
id 
4 
3 
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because they were somewhat obscure, but 
he thought that if they were carried, with 
some amendments which he should Di 
pose, they would secure a vast amount of 
property which a short tim 

place in 
feelings he would not stop the w 

this measure by any matter of party, o1 


oreat jeopardy. 


matter of faction—he did 1 mean tou 
the words offensively—but he must con- 
sider the motion of t | I t | 


no other object but to try t 


parties, and thei e he « 
not give his ¢ it tothe | 
propriation, he was bound in duty toi 
the hon. Baronet. 

Viscount Sa lo ot » lol h 
pose, in any degree, of impugni he mo- 
tives of the hon. Gentleman who had j 


sat down, and he fully and entirely beliey 


that the opinion at which he | 


was as honest and: mscienti 

possible for any man to exercise. Her 

for the purpose of vindicating himself an 


his hon. Friend, the Member for 
Devon, who sat beside 
charge of bringing forward 
merely as a trial of party strength, 
ing no practical consequences. If he really 
felt that the resolution whieh it w 
sought to rescind, was as obsolete and etlete 
as the hon. Gentleman opposite considered 


it, or as effete as the Act of 


Irom tf 


motio: 


How 


which was quoted by another hon. G t 
man last night, he should certainly n¢ 
have thoueht fit to inte rpo n ol 


to the noble Lord’s resolutions the moti 

his hon. Friend. But,” continued the 
noble Lord, “ this question obsolete? Ob- 
solete ! why, the resolutions are only three 


years old altogether ‘These were the con- 
stant boast of the Gentlemen who brought 


them forward, and this is the first year in 


which the principle which they embody i 
not avowed. It is said, that the proeced- 
ing did not take place in the same Parlia- 


ment; the objection is purely technical ; 


the party which brought forward the ap- 


propriation clause is the same, and there is 
the same Ministry, and the motion to re- 
scind it is opposed by Gentl 
re-asserted their abomination almost of t 
Church of Ireland as an institution. Is it 
surprising, then, that we should view with 
jealousy the continuance of these resolu 
tions on the journals? Obsolete, Sir! 
Idle! Why, we find the hon, Gentleman 
opposite looking into the resolutions nov 


emen who have 


proposed by the noble Lord, aud exerting 


VOL. XLII. 


Third ¢ 
Serica 


Involve | 


Richard 2nd._ | 
na., 


¢ 
iall the ¢ 

trying 
i nom 
i 


plus or t 
aevoted 
eceieslastical 


i 
tiement o! 
I} 


1 } 
COVED 


ter fi \] 

pu 


< 
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nergies of his practised mind in 
© A 
Fs 
is tain, tf uld, whether 
Pie ¢ 1 \ 
i 
i 
| 
— | | 
SUrpIus 
tin you have ‘ vil { 
] rsuacae H 1) t 
i i 
‘ } } } } 
will be "| s, and that it sl | 
voted to other than lesiastical pury 
i 
How else is it that you cam ta 
} } } 
surplus, nd of al chal 
< . %; 
uf} principle Ol propriation 
retained, tho ithe substa ! 
It Is found, atter 
ent ¢ i uy | Mil 
i i i i 
1 \Vlemh } 
Would 1 t Lit ! 
| 
Weal t by the bat 
snid.\ 
dations. 1 r for t] 
Har f rt that thie i 
} 
ropert of the © hureh she 
roperty I i 
Ohlects n nnected with 
stitut ) nad that no 
the tit can 
ry whieh ce 
A 
i 
d 
mste? » ‘ feral 
1 


Tithe 


perty placed in such imminent hazard is, 
by having these appropriation resolutions 
-escinded Those, 


! 
ceeded the nol 


and disavowed. pro- 
the Church, were now called upon to make 
to make a trial of the 


sever their 


sacrilice, 
and to 


State as ‘ 
interests from the land with which the 


a paymasfer, 


clergy h ul hithe rto iy ecu connected ihey 
were also called upon to enter mto a pro 


position for muni ora 


jions to Treland, which many conceived 
would seriously endanger the inti ts of 
the Trish ( hureh, and ou ht they i to 


ee that the Church was placed in a posi- 
tion of safety, and secured from further 
riving security 
to the Church Establishment of Ireland, 1 
was their (the ppos ition’s) desire to erase 


from the statute-book that fatal resolution, 


assaults is a means of 


the pernicious consequences of which had 
the 
the other side, 


moment to non 


as fettering 


heen denounced at 
Gentlemen at 
future legislation, and interposing 
to the final settlement of 


Did they fec] 


per ible obstacles 


this question. hot now 


the force of that practical inconvemience, 
which was at the present moment one 


of its worst - that 
not only in argument, but in fact the 
most serious obstacles impeded the de- 
finitive arrangement of this great ques- 
tion? It had not been his intention to 
enter into this question at large ; but he 
had been stimulated by the remarks of his 
hon. Friend who last addressed the House 
into an effort to re-establish himself, and 
those with whom he acted in this matter, 


visible nseque nces 


in the good opinion of the House ; and to 
prove not only that this was not a mere 
party qui stion, but that the re 
which it was their object to induce the 


House to rescind, was neither an idle nor 


olution 


an obsolete resolution; that it was not at 
this moment without its practical effect ; 


f COMMONS} 


only way of restoring the value of the pro-| lutions which had been proposed by the 


| 
| 
| 


le Lord, who represented | 


could unfeignedly say, that he 


| oretied. 


} 


leo 
Spoke 


and that, if they abstained from r scinding } 


it, it was in vain for them to expect that 
security fer the Irish Church Establish- 
ment, without which it was impossible for 
them to proceed to the consideration of in- 
troducing any change into the system of 
Municipal Government in [reland.  Enter- 
taining these views, he had no difficulty in 
supporting the motion of his hon. Friend. 
Mr. Ward thought, that there were two 
distinet questions at pres nt before the 
lou upon which it was competent to 
anv man to arrive at different conclusions, 
The first had reference to 


a series of resoe- 


~ 


noble Lord, the Secretary for the Hom 
Department for the settlement of th 
question of Irish tithes; the other was th. 
motion of the hon. Baronet, the Membe; 
for North Devon, calling upon them t 
ind t} 


rescind those resolutions \ assed 
the House of Commons } 
\| ril, and at \ 
alone it was declared that the Ivi tit 

! 


a actory lhustmen With recat ) 
tue tirst OF these subd] is, tue noble | 
i f resolutions, (Mir. Ward) we 
Say but \ thie i 
the Hionu tle 
he felt bound to nit—that he had 
| 
those resorutions the same ambicnut 
] } } | 
Which had been foreibls pointea out ou 
thie previous evening by the noble I : 
AT 
th Member for North Lan 
Which had consumed that nieht so i 
! th valuable time of his hon. Fri 


the Member for Wiltshire. fe had thone 


them the Ol 


obnoxious measure; but whatever doubt 
| | j 
he had last night entertained had | i 


ntirely rem ved by the 
e Member forStroud, and 
noble Lord, the Seeretary for Ireland, | 
whom it had been avowed distinctly ai 
manfully to be the intention of Govern 


nent to propose a new measure for tl 


speeches of t 


adjustment of this question, in which 
appropriation clause would be 


on the faith of a declaration whieh had 


aband Hed 


been made some time since In anotl 

prac e by the Duke Ol ellington, 
was a determination which he(Mr. W 


He iooked upon the 


in question as 
Ministers. He could never regard as eit 
»bsolete,” or ** eff 


elirete, a resolution 
the sense of the Commons’ Tlou 


ived it tol 


fi lings of Pai ha 


of Parliament. — Ele 


living memorial of the 


conce 
ment upon this subject—a solid prineipl 
which they must keep fairly before then 
view in coming to its consideration ; and 
convinced as he was, that no othe: prin- 
e could ever conduce to the permanent 
tlem« nt of this qu sti 

amed when he expressed his regret that 


ciple 
yn, was he to | 
iny compromise should have been entered 
into by her M i} sty’s Ministers? ‘I 
ioble Lord had informed the House la 
nicht how he had been seduced by Tory 


which he had described 


professions, 
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snares not to be trusted. He only hoped, 
that the noble Lord would not trust to 
them for the future, and that he would 
derive some substantial benefit from the 


mode in which this attempt at compromise 


and conciliation had been received at th 
othe r side. His rd Russell’s) stre notl 


lay not in fruitless attempts at conciliation, 


} 


but in making a manlyavowal of rineip! 
and calling on the peopt of this country 
for their The n Huent! | party 
which was ranged on th Oppos ; 
benches, great by its 
rreat bv the talents wl 
great by the influenee which it exercised 
in the country, might stram every effort to 


oppose the progre ss of popurar measures 5 
but he ventured to s iy, that there existed 
a counteracting power in the people, strong 
enouch, in Spite ol every obstacle, to carry 
triumphantly forward a Ministry advocat- 
ine popular and really useful measures 
With these few observations he would dis- 


miss the Government proposition, Wit 
regard to the proposition of the hon, Mem- 


ber for North Devon, he trusted, that the 
hon. Baronet would forgive him for ob- 
serving, that in his spt 
evening, he had entirely omitted any allu 
sion to the merits of the resolution which 
he sought to rescind. The spirit in which 
he treated the question might be gathered 
from his observation, that the effect of the 
resolution in question was that which he 
had expected it to produce—the removal 
of the right hon. Baronet, the Member for 
Tamworth from office. Another right hon. 
Gentleman, the Member for the University 
of Dublin, had told them roundly, that 
this was not only the effect, but the pur- 
pose, of the resolution. He had delivere: 
that sentiment in a speech which 
electrified the House; that it was party 
feeling alone which had influenced the 
bringing forward of this resolution. Why, 
it amounted almost to an Insult to the 
feelings of the country to say, that ther 


ech of the previc us 


| 
had 


was no principle involved in that me-| 
morable resolution, and yet hon. Genitle- | 
men opposite did not hesitate to assert | 


that it originated in put ly party motives, 
Another hon. Baronet (Sir E. Wilmot) 
asserted, that in the resolution was involved 


a principle of spoliation ; that it was con- | 


trary to every principle of justice that any 
portion of the funds of the Chureh i 
be alienated from purposes strictly eccle 
stastical He congratulated the hon. 
Baronet on the new holt which had re 
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la part of his public duty to call the at 


1a Conservative paper, for a strong dis 
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cently broken in upon him. Would the 
hon. Baronet allow him to ask whether in 


the case of a certain resoluiton, which was 
stronger than that of 1835, a resolution, 
which might be justly considered as the 


} 
the other—-he alluded to 


] 
t) resolution which he had moved in 


| i would the hon. Baronet lle W him 
f k whether, if he had not found a 
he hon. Member tor London 
Baroy ould not haves nded 
t at that per 
( h I lut yns ? hon 
y voted for the resolution 
tath at th hon par t would 
have rea ( dit. ‘I ion, Baror 


Vi 
t 
letters which he (Mi yard) bad ever had 
t xood fortune to read, addressed to « 
ot his constitu it Who | St | 
Gispied it with th vole qu 
{ Waln fread the resolution, | 
Ile hap; fortunately t prepared 
ith t is of doing what was required 
by the hon. Baronet, having a copy of the 
| 
I lution in his pocket, and would troubl 
| 
the House with it, but he must say, that 


he should not have done sO but for the re- 
quest of the hon. Baronet. It was in the 
following terms :— 


Protestant episcopal Establishe 


ment land exceeds the spiritual wants of 
the Protestant population; and that it being 
the right of the St il to regulate thi distribu- 
tion of Church property in such manner as 
4 iment may determine, it is the opinion of 
t! Llouse hat t i P ral possession ot 
| Cl h of Ireland, a now est shed | 
law, t to be reduced 


It was this proposition for which the 


vote of the hon. Baronet, the Member foi 
North Warwickshire, was recorded, and it 
was this proposition which he had di 

fended ina letter which he addressed to 


| 
one of his constituents, which letter he 


| happened now to hold in his hands. He 


could not but say, that he considered it 
exceedingly fortunate, that he could 
rescue from oblivion such distinguishing 
proofs of talent as those given in the letter 
of the hon. Baronet; and he felt it to be 


tention of the 
which he referred. 


House to the passages to 
The paper in which it 


| had appeared was a Tory paper, or rather 


| tinction had been drawn between the two 
terms last night, and it taxed him with 


Tithes 


having deceived the expectations of his 


constituents in the vote which he had 
given. ‘The hon. Baronet, in answer, 


wrote thus :— 


“ Dear Sir,—T have this moment received 
yours, and in answer beg to say, that I did 
' in favour of Mr. Ward’s motion: but so 
far from agreeing with you, that the motion 
was for the spoliation of the Irish Church, I 
most conscientiously think, that, as the Com- 


vote 


mission of Inquiry had been issued, and as a 


promise had been given by the Ministry, that 
the surplus (if any) of the Trish revenue 
should be employed in ‘the moral and religi 
ous education of the rish, uch ay plicati n 
has n tenfold urity to the Church 


The hon. Baronet, in a subsequent 
part of his letter, went on to say— 


} ‘ 
anomaious Siat¢ 


that the 
so connected 


I thought 
of the Irish Church, 
unsettled state of Ireland, did not make revi- 
sion unavoidable, and had I thought such 
revision would tend one atom to weaken the 
Establishment in Ireland, I never would hav 


voted in favour of such a motion. But believ- 


with the 
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(Treland) — 


Now what was the history of these re- 
solutions ? because, in coming to a fair 
consideration of the question, they must 
go beyond 1835, and he must say, tiat 
these resolutions grew out of a deep and 
universal conviction, that no measure of 
conciliation or of coercion could have the 
effect of tranquillizing Ireland unless thi 
Legislature should strike at the root of the 


evil, and should adopt some plan by 
which the anomaly should be put an end 
to, by which one seventh of the population 
of Ireland were compelled to pay for the 
support of the Church miscalled 


tional,” 


al, 


1} 

to whose doctrines they did not 
subscribe. ‘To the universal feeling of 
disgust at the continuance of such a sys- 
tem, he (Mr. Ward) gave utterance, hum 


! ble as he was, and having nothing but the 


| 


‘was the power of truth, and such th 


ing that I strengthen a building, when too big | 


for its fuundations, by removing the usciess | : . 
general questions had been foug 


incumbrances which overhang the sound and 
useful part of it, and that by replacing decayed 
timbers with sound ones I render the whole 
permanently secure, I confess I am surprised, 
that you should say, that 1 voted for the spoli- 
ation of the Irish Church, or acted contrary to 
the opinions previously expressed. I will go 
us far as any man living, and perhaps further 
than many who profes secure and 
1 


S most to 
Established Church, and will be 


support the 


always at my post to defend her rights, privi- | 


leves, and just demands; but I am not blind 
to her abuses, and will assist in wiping off 
with a steady hand the rust which has defiled 
her altars and dimmed _ her lustre, and which, 
if permitted to corode de per into her sane- 
tuary, will not only deform her external beauty, 
her inward utility and 


but will destroy 


strength.” 

He believed, that the hon. Baronet had 
not exercised a very steady band in se- 
curing the object which he professed to 
have in view. He would read some of the 
comments of the paper in reference to this 
letter, and then he would leave the matter 
in the hands of the House. It was said— 


“‘Tfsuch were his (Sir E. Wilmot’s) opinions, 
however we may difler with him and condemn 
and regret the fact, he did right in voting with 
Mr. Ward: if such were not the Opinions by 
which he was actuated, however § double-faced ’ 
he might conceive the conduct of Government 
to be, he could not be justified in supporting a 
motion the rights of Church 
property.” 


subveisive of 


| force of truth and facts to bear him out ; 


but from the moment when the principl 
was launched forth in the House, such 


effect of the allegation of facts which could 
not be denied, that the principle had 
since been a great battle-ground on which 
ht 
It was the ground on which the Govern- 
ment of the noble Lord who had preceeded 
the right hon. Baronet had been dissolved, 
and it was that on which the Government 
of the right hon. Baronet himself was 
formed, and on that, too, had he rested 
the fate of his Administration ; and yet 
the hon. Member for Wiltshire came fo: 
ward and said, that the resolutions by 
which this principle was adopted and 
established were and 
the House was ealled on to rescind them 
But why should the House take such a 
step? Onwhat plea? The hon. Baronet 
had given no reasons for it—he had shown 
no grounds on which the Parliament of 
1835 must be supposed to have taken au 
erroneous view of the subject, nor had 
he exhibited any statement from which 
it could be inferred, that the Protest- 
ant Church in Ireland possessed the 
attributes of a national Establishmeut, 
or possessed the means of perform- 
ing any of the duties which would be 
required of it. The hon. Baronet said 
nothing on that part of the question, 
and assuming, that the resolutions of 
1825 were an emanation from the party 
spirit which he alleged prevailed at that 
time, he called on the House to pave 
the way to some improved plan of go 
vernment of the Church by rescinding 


become obsolete, 


a 
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those resolutions, saying at the same time | imputed to any other party Cre if 
that his reasons for moving in the matter | oh!” had never, he 
were an affection for Ireland, and a de- | interrupted any debate by any such 
sire always to remedy proved abuses. Ile | as those which were raised now avainst 
would say in reference to this last expres- phim, and | incerely trusted, theref 
sion that the hon. Baronet was an apt); that the House would sutfer him to ¢ 
scholar in the school of the right. hon. | tinu d would not inter } ri b 
Baronet who sat near him. right | that murmuring, which he was unawaie 
hou. Baronet had conferred an inestimable | that he had ever employed t Is any 
benefit on the country in providing the hon. Member. He was induced to 
people with such a text-word as ‘ prac | what he had done only in consey 
tical grievances,” which had been already | of what had fallen from ne h ( 
adopted throughout the whole empire; tlemen, and who rose and accused 
but if this subject did not present a!of being guilty in every step which they 
*‘ practical grievance,” he begged that the | took of ¢ and sordid feelings. He 
hon. Baronet would explain to him any | disliked the argumet nd he did 
case which did. He did not desire, how- | resort to it himself « 1 this oc 
ever, to go back to recapitulate all the | sion Phe question was one purely of 
facts of the case, or all the arguments | money; and it sap for eonsidera 
which might be brought forward on the | tion whether the « y should 
subject of this question, nor would he| to be paid out of ¢ provided 
again go into the details referred to by | public ; 1 whether, as tl wer 
the hon. Baronet, who spoke last night on | public purposes, 1 : 
that side of the House, of the thousands | | d at the disposal of sista 
and tens of thousands of Catholics com- | tu Why was t! he paid to 1 
pelled to kneel at the mud hovels, which | unless it was foi purp f rel 
were consecrated at their churches, while | gious truction (And must not t 
splendid buildings were raised at their| character of that instruction vary 
expense for the dominant sect. But if | cord to the time, and must not | 
the hon. Baronet was justified in calling | varied rding to th ople of tl ne 
on the House to rescind the resolutions of | try? Ile knew no other test or basis on 
the former Parliament, by which he must | which the system could be founded. The 
admit they must be bound until the hon. Baronet, the Member for North 
House should set them aside, or confirm | Devon, had told the Hou that the Ca- 
them by its vote to-night, he was bound | tholic Church was the oldest in point of 
to show cause, to exhibit some reason, | standin He was glad that even | 
and to prove, that the whole Church and | admitted th tiquity of the Catholt 
system of religion of the country required | Church; but he : prepared to « | 
it. He was aware that if he dwelt too} that the property was no n he pro 
long on the question of population, and | perty of the Church than this House was 
of finance, he should be told in the words | the property of the hon. Members who 
of the hon. Member who had just now | sat in it. It was property for the Legis- 
borrowed again from Dr. Chalmers, and | lature to administer; and it was for thi 
another great text-giver, that he was an] Legislature to administer it properly, ac 
apostate to that coarse and sordid utilita- | cording to the wants of the people. In 
rianism which was so strongly objected | Ircland alone the Legislature had tram 

| 


to, and that he was raising a question of 
piety on a money consideration. He 
must say, however, that it was a money 
consideration on all sides, and they were 
forced to take lessous from the clergy on 
this subject. Had not the House heard 
of the petition which had been presented 
from the clergy of Armagh, by which the 
rate of tranquillity was estimated at the 
rate of payment they received. THe would 
tell the House that there was just as 
much sordidness on the part of the clergy 


fe 
pled on the feelings of the people, and 


their conduct had produced the greatest 
anarchy and confusion; and until the 
principle was pursued which was laid 
down, no alteration could be exp 


It was said then, that the Catholic Church 
should be admitted to be the 
Church in Ireland, and he 
and althouch h it 
principle carried out, yet, according to 
the principle in which the House 


vislated for itself, the Church 


Hstablishe d 
admitted it; 


Yt wish to see th 


n 


should be 


who had signed that petition as could be| put in possession of the property of the 


| 
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Church, and u this could not be done 
the Legislature should do that which was 
next best—they should admit, that they 
could not. Then, they could not give 
spiritual instruction, let them that 
which was next best—let them give gene- 
ral instruction—lIct them combat igno- 
rance; and if he wanted any confirmation 
of this principle, he might call on the 
House to remember that line ‘that 
rance is the curse heaven, 
the wing wherewith we fly.” If they 
cally desired to secure peace, they must 
work out the principle, and they must 
support it as manfully as possible, or t 
would never have the tranquillity which 
they sought. He had a high authority 
for this, although some bon. Members 
might suppose that it was not the busi- 
ness of a civil government to support any 


know 


particular species of Church Est 
ment, but to protect life, liberty, an: 
perty. Ife held in his hand an extract 


from the writings of Bishop Watson, who 
saild— 

“The protection of life, liberty, and pro- 
perty (the object of all civil government), 
not inseparably or exclusively connected with 
any particular form of Church government, 
‘The blessings of civil society depend upon 
the proper execution of good laws, and upon 
the good morals of the people; but no on 
will attempt to prove, that the laws and morals 
of the people may not be as good in Ger- 
many, Switzerland, or Scotland, under a pres- 
byterian, asin England or France, under an 


episcopal, form of Church government.” 


Again, after laying down in the broad- 
est terms the principle, that population was 
the only sound basis of an Establishment, 
the precise character of which the major- 
ity must determine, he said-— 


a majority of dissenters 


“ Suppose, however 
What then? Why 


in the House of Commons, 
then the louse of Commons may propose to 
the Ilouse of Lords a bill for changing the 
hureh of England into the 
constitution of the Church of Scotland. Be it 
What then? Suppose the King and the 
House of Lords to agree to such a change 
What then? Why then the present form of 
the Church of England would be changed into 
another form! And this is the cat ustrophe 
of so many tragical forebodings? ‘The change 
would hardly be to be regretted, if brought 
ibout by a simultaneous change in the senti- 
ments of the nation at large.” 


constitution of the ¢ 


Now, unless the House should follow 
out such a principle as this they could not 
have nationality in the Church Lstab- 
lishment. They might call the Church of 


MONS} 


land he said, that the institution was, In 


land the burden of evil they bring, are pass 
lon, shifted fi back to bac ind from 1 
jt rank, and so land ultimately on the low 
rank, who wilh S} 1d ind matt ok W th < 
} 


(Treland )— 


ireland what they pleased, but it was u 


less to give it the name of national, toi 


there was something hollow in such a 

term: and whatever it: micht possess ol 

people, it lost that el 

sustained its position only 


endearment to the 
racter when it 
by force of an Act of Parliament, and not 
from the feelings and wishes of the peop! 
at large. It then came to the worst of all 
denominations—that of I and reli 
vious fraud. It was what a Gentlem: 

belongs dl the Oppos sj 
volitic alvhe.” Fre 


who he believed 
tion party, called a 


iluded to a passage in a remarkable work 
on the French Revolution recently pub 
lished by Mr. Carlyle. Talking of th 
hollowness of the French Government, | 
said, that it did not perform the duti 


1 
which it should perform as a government, 
fact, a political le, and that all must end 

¥ 
in anarehy and confusion and ruin, and 
he went on— 

“Vor nature is true, and not a lie. No] 
you can speak, or act, but it will come at | 
to nature’s bank for payment. Pity only of 
that it has had so longa cireulation. 4, 


heart, and empty wal et, dally come in cont 


Apply this to Ireland—your lie thi 
national church—passed on by the land- 
owners to the tenants, and from them t 
the humblest cottier, who could pass th 
lie no further, and, because he knew th 
Church was not his national Church, risked 
life itself in resisting its claims. 
sion, or penal laws, their choice! IH 
would not perp tuate this state of things. 
Others might decry ai Irish, and think to 
justify their Own apostacy by exciting thi 
le against a country 
htest jewel in the 
le | 


Conces 


prejudices of the 
that formed the brig 
crown of England. I 
their guilt or their madness. He 
against the principle of fanaticism that of 
equal rights and equal justice, and he 
called on the House, abjuring those gro 
velling prejudices which some sought to 
cloak under the garb of religion, to pro 
claim to the world its determination to 
double the power of Great Britain, by 
making her a happy and an united em- 
pire. Let them work out this principle in 
Ireland ; but first let them see how the 
hollow national Church system had 
worked, and they would see how it had 


» would not s 


— 
q F 
ae 
| 
| 
| 
§ 
' 


lourne {Ma 

K lO | it fast ii 

ti lowe | ‘ ' 

Sceln the manner whieh they rest im to th 
wert taxed, had risked thei und thei pee ol 
liberty and thetr property | pposing it. himself, but the cheers \ 
IIe had had no difli ity ii comme toa der wa \ | 
conclust non thie subj ct of those res lu llou i | 
tions—he had no choice at all; but h nd im] of G | \ 

] ust how gO on Ih the course of conces- uncing from this t forth that t \ 
sion, or he must conclude that the Go- should b sed upon by all as a 
vornment uld recours at bap 
to the penal laws; he did not say, that Lord 7 th w le { \ 
this would be a course ol proceedali Which that i { in ¢ 
could be approved by those wi vere pria lause as dor it s Lt 
trie ndly to the h bul 1) t i 
that it wou | \ el i 
of the cor iu to t th ( 

Wiich W Gopted NOW I 
one was not prepared to take a re had 

proceedings of thos ( Ef he | 

produce a strong this s ca i 


to be excited Ui ( rs \ i i\ } 

two hon. Baro ts whe il ul ( il \ l ) 

the country exciting and pand o t \ \ 

ing to produ n agit ! 1 | | 
on tl SU Cl. | \ l ( | \ 

mad ess nor Ut 

might raise against them the principle 

cy ul rights and j al just he did G 
DOL t care tor the ta wi i { ( 

they had excited t \ ear \ 

especially one portion of it which sh wl 

have been ashamed to have been so acted Llouse, had been det nt 

upon, The hon. Baronets seemed to hay ( ning to the | 
arrayed their arguments agaist t t the Ii 
ciple which he was contending for; and should coneur. He had penly avowed 
ove of them, as if to justify bis ow s- | his wish, 1 h uld | 

lacy, seemed to have h ld the most extra- | Chureh establishment in tl 

vagrant extremes. In conclusion, he called had epre l that, int pinion ot 
upon the to give a direct me people, estant ( lich Wa 

io the proposition of the h bare i as curse. ile, part of 
the Member for North Devon; and | Py sf must to an 

called upon those Members who sat on | ¢ 1 he was st rT 

the othe side of th Ilouse not to insist; of th nan Catholics uid 

upon this motion, beeause if they did he || Mr. NO, on liv th 
should have no hesitation in saying, that | hon. Me Mir. Wan ha 

they at once identified themselves with the ; much of Ireland hh l, hew 
hon. Baronets to whom | had already | mit, that lrotestant » small 
referred. The motion aud the arguments portion of the Roman Catholies, w 
used by the hon, Baronet were identified | not join with yin his opinion th 


in principle, and he contended that if hon, } Protestant Church Establishment in tha 
Members adopted that princi le. thev j}country. If he wished to put 
would inflict a stain ( f on them io ft try li nd, 


selves. He called on the House, there- | meant t es 


} t 


fore, to express its sentiments in referee { rreat 1 ( the | 
to this prin iple by refusing tS SANCTION Lo i han 3 y 1 iV, that they re oa ded the 


| 
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feihcs 


lustablishinent as the 
nd 

If the 
stion of 


slant ¢ 
blessine to the 


Prot 
“realest country. 


hon. Membei 


put itasa aque ubl- 
i i 
versal suilrage, it was certainly pos ible 
that he might get a ditlerent result, thoug 
the numbers against the Protestant 5. 


tablishment would be by no means so large 
as he seemed to think. tHe would sup- 


port the amendment of the hor 


the Member for North Devon, because he 
had heard many cogent reasons in its 
favour, but he had heard no od argue | 
ment against tt. He might be considered, | 
as in fact he was, a novice in matters, re- | 


House but 
much dis- 


lating to the business of the 
he owned he | 
appointment to the 
Lord opposite (Lord 
fell far short of what 


listened with 


ile id 
speech of the noble 
Russell), and it 


he conce ived 


};COMMONS} 


was 
necessary to support such a proposition as 
i i 
the noble Lord had laid before the House, | 
In the whole of the address of tl noble | 


Lord, there seemed to be something to| 

cepress Spirit and unnerve bis arm, } 

and he seemed to think that the measure | 
1 

which he was urgine would not have the] 


effect of pa 
ihe noble Lord aed as if he 


to terrify the House into his measure— 


( 
r Ireland, In one part 


tranquillity which would result from his 
| +] ] | 
plan, on the other he told them of the 

Hella, | bella, 
Et Tybrin | pumant neul ) 

Non S i, nec Nan 
Defueri 

The hon. Baronet, 

Cornwall, had truly said 1 
prial on clause was a mi 


would hane about the necl 
vernment, and he had _ tall 
Members on that (the Opposition) 


the Ilouse killing 


side Ol 


Cock ; but though 


Cock Robin had kill led, It appeare: 
that he was again alive and chirpi 
this clause was only 

Robin, why did tl 
when the y must know it was an msuper- | 
able bar to the settlement of the question 
by those who valued the integrity of 1 | 
Chureh Establis! Ireland? 


would not deny that this amendment im- 


himent in 


| 
plied a distrust of, and a want of confi 
cence in, tl I nt Government; | 
admitted it did both, and that was one o 


the main grounds on which he CAVE it hits 
support. He confessed that, with 


respect for the personal 


every 


character, the 


(lreland )— 


Members of 
had no 
as a Government, and fo; 
that their minds seemed to be 
wholly unsettled and their determination 
unfixed on a subject which agitated 1 

yuntry, and the setilement of whicl 
would tend to pacify the minds of men in 
both countries, | 


That subject related to 
the Chureh its 


W he ther they 
looked to Scotland, or England, or Irelaud 
the y Saw the saline 


talent, and ability of several 
her Mayjesty’s Government, lie 
trust in them 


this reason, 


vA cillation and weak- 
ness; and if they looked at the other sid 
they saw nothing to lessen 
that vacillation. Seeing this, he would 
support the amendment, he looked 
upon its suecess as a heavy blow to t 


present Administration, 


of the 


because 


Mr. Bellew said, I am rejoiced at 
Amendment moved by the hon. Mer 
for North Devonshire, because it states, i 


which he acts, and place 's before 


public, with a distinctness that admits ot 
| 


no mistake, line of Isl 


nlention 


sin it would be their 
follow in the government of ah ) 
events again place right hon. Mem 
for Tamworth at the head of affairs. 1 
does any one Pane rh the views of tl 
Government with regard to the Churel 
stion must mainly influence their cons 
administration 


tails of 
cardinal point on whi 


all their policy turns, and meres it 

that the measure at present brought for- 

ward by the noble Lord, Seales 

may be in some respects, aud falling fa 

short of what the Irnsh people might 1 

sonably expect, would yet, Lam convinced, 
t 


meet with their cord ial support, not only 
for the benefits it 
more for the valuable assurance it would 
convey of the ion of the Governm« 
er to the opinion and conciliate t! 
ood-will of the creat body of the peo] I 
of that country. And herein appears t 
me the ereat difference betwe en Gent! 


would confer, but 


intent 


men opposite and her Majesty’s Gover! 
ment. The’ lories say, the Catholics would 
at 


Us € powers that would be confer 
ae m rt the Corporation Bill, that they 
ner not rest satisfied with the arrang: 
ment of roperty that would tak 
place under the present bill, in the sam 
way as they predicted all sorts of cala 
mities from the new franchises created by 
the Reform Bill. They have 
trust in the power of the soc 


‘horeh 
Church } 


no ide 


a 
— 
— 
a 
4 
| 
Wittt 
} 
Cr 
he 
4 
a 
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virtues, aud relying with generous con- 
fidence on the predomin ince of the 

pathies which arise from common interest 
over the difference of creeds. They rest 
upon a cold-hearted scepticism in every 
power but that of bigotry, and are sul- 
leniy incredulous in every hope which 
arises from the enlightenment 
and the improved condition of the people. 
When, therefore, the hon. the 
amendment says not one penny of surplus 
Church property shall be devoted to na- 
tional objects, the people of Ircland 
rightly conceive that declaration eX- 
tending much further, including 
within its range another 
perty more directly under th 


dl 


nT 
wiover Of 
as 


species of pro- 


control ol 


Government; and while the hon. Baronet 
is apparently only looking to the security 
of a bishop in his see, or a rector in | 

living, they perce ive that he is really pre- 
serving the exclusive character of th 
judge and the magistrate, and of every 
other functionary connected with the ex- 
ecutive department of the State. Ss 
dovetailed with the whole system of ‘Tory 
misrule is the Church Establishment in 


serving that Establish 
erity without bringing hom 


of every man that you mean to reform 


nothing. I therefore lay little weight on 
the fact of the surplus being great o1 
small; it is enough for me that the prin- 
ciple is asserted of rendering it availabl 
to the national service, without reference 
to sect or party. But what is the situa- 


tion in which Members 


Op} osite are 


placed? No matter how large the amount 
of surplus, whether it be one bundred o1 


one million, it must 
exhausting every imaginary want, 
then creating new; and remember th 
acting under the fiction of being a na- 


Adjou ned M 


} 


SVille 


‘I 
» Church, 
| 
and 
it, 


Sir, L ask the Louse if they are ready by 
} their vote this night to carry into effect 
thes jects, whl to be consistent, 

they must | In considering this ques- 

tion with regard to the number of Ca- 
th cs | Protestants, it is quite curious 
to se w Tory arguments vary upon 
thi ect; when n icipal privileges 
re 1 ion, of nothn but 
and tl po of the Catho- 
es; but when the s is shifted to the 
lurch, tuev fiat ly disappe ar, and 

Ure ad tot situation in the thine 

of | d Clare who ed, that the law 

did contemplate their existence. But 

point W ith regard to the sub- 

ct of 1 bers to which I bee leave 

ore particularly to li the attention of 

| th HH Li no only relative 
num be Chur of England we 
| a to ¢ nsider, | lso their locality, and 
} V th Cas \ tak i by the 
| it Member for Tamworth in his 
| S| ; ) In forward the Emanci- 
i n Bill. | { d. hat it mi ht b 
su] ithe Government could be ecar- 
| tnrouch tl reney of th million 

md a hati f Protest But th ny, 

id the 1 t hon. Baronet, three-fourths 

f tl ice Ulster, and how 
are we to carry on the vernment in 
ther 1 provinces’ And the same 
| dith ults br d to tl ition of 
funds irs to! to e pre sent 

( i ever matters micht be ma- 
I | now, Wil h auy sho y of 

decency, could you go on squandering 

thousand after thousand in the other pro- 
vinces? [t appears that four counties in 

Ulster, namely, Down, Derry, Antrim, 

id Arn 1, contain more than half the 

Protestants of Ireland: add the Protest- 


tional as well as an Established Church, | 


which two terms are often \ 
mixed up together, you will be bound to 
provide churches for the 800 parishes with 


less than fifty Protestants, as well as for | 


the 15] where there is not, at the present 
moment, a single true believer. If 
suppose all this done, the new 
churches not only built, but filled—which 
I admit is stretching our vision very far— 
the work is not complete. It will then 
be time tocomply with the prayer of some 
of the petitions presented to the House 
this Session, and to re-establish the ten 


Wwe 
We 


and 


conveniently | 


} 1 1 T 
of the whole number. i 
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1h 


ance trom any quarter, sO Uunceremont 
ously disp ed of by the nobl Lord, th 


Memb r tol North Laneashire. Now, 


you have two-thirds 
n Connaucht 
ine Catholics 
except Dublin, and 


s in Leinster 


ants of Dublin, and 


you | enty-n 
the same proportions | 
the immediate neighbourhood of C 
the 
to this, tha 
province of Uls 
( hureh Ot En il | 


except 
orl 
in, 


and 
Mun- 

the Protestant 
rotestants of the 
not the most nu- 
; and that there 
ana single 
land in which the Pro- 


you have same yportion in 


ter; add 


diocese 


, more th 


in the whole of Ir 


bishops who were, without much resist | testants of the Church Establishment are 


2 
Ir insist on prc : 
1] 
all its inte- 
» the min 
merous Protest 
isnot, I belie. 
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a 
returns, that in 1766 the Protestant 
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lt appears, trom authentic | 


| 


priced one-third of the whole population 


of Treiand; in 1822, one-se 
1834, one-tenth; so that just im propot 
tion as the Prot 
churches are to become more 1 
as if the meaning of the 
literally confined to stone and mortar, and 
that the flock was a mer 
which might or might not exist, without 


i 
word chur h Was 


appen tape, | 


affecting its character as a congregation | 


| 
relievers. it is said, that 
juired 101 
Seotland, and for giving ef- 


of Christian 
additional funds are r church 
extension in 
ficiency to the 
struction of the people of that country, 


Why, [ ask, then, if this principle of ad- 


moral and iIn- 


dition is OK d for Se tiand, why 1s not 
that of subtraction equally applicable to 

Ireland? If there are, asit is stated, dis- 


tricts of twenty and thirty miles in extent 
requiring religious instruction tn 


scotlane 
( ytland, 


I answer, that 


there are districts of equal 


70 land wu io} d i no} 
$1Ze 1n Treiand which stand in need Of no 


such assistance. If [ am told, that in the 
Highlands there are lar congregations 
without a pastor, I answer, that there are 


in Ireland pastors wilbout conere 


If 1 am told that, for the maintenance of | 


peace and good ord r, it is necessary that 
the number of the clergy should be in- 


creased in Scotia 
duce the very 
that in I 
Can it, t 


t 


ame results, it is destrab!] 
d they should be diminish 
I as] | 


itl 
be conte mMplate d, with 


such facts staring us in the faee, not only 


not to diminish the 
the Church, but to 
possible contingency shall the Protestant 
Church be made t} 
the education or relicving the 
of the Irish people? fs it the 


larity for the last fifty 


means Of Increasing 
wants 


years of Church 


Establishments through Europe that urges | 


present Course 
i 


the hon. Member to bis 
or has he 
Catholic Italy and 
of France and 
and Holland, in none of which countries 


forgotten thy examples of 


Protestant Germ; 


Tuscany, and Switzerland 


do tithes exist, and where the very idea of 


an establishment 
benefit every portion of the nation is un- 
known ? In these countries an appropri- 


that docs not equally 


ation clause has long since been carried 
into effect, and the consequence is, that 
religious strife and clerical rapacity are 
no longer heard of. Or is it 
of events with regard to this question in 


the course 


popu- | 


| coming 
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lreland that makes the hon. Member 


sider this a favourabhk Opportunity to call 

upon th to ( if te | 

a: Oppo n to : 

tithes raged in full fore hand 

meetings were held 

adopted in evi ry p rt of} 1; 

pressive Ot a determinati 

from every legal resistan iW 

In that same vear the hon. ad | 


iViembers 


thirty 


ing declar to within the | 
three w sS at a mecting of twenty ] 
rishi ih county ot Vexford. 

Ri {-—That we will 
constitutional uf until tit! 
extinguished in nam nd reality 
latter{y, and mor espec y | 
moment, our pea f mind is bant | 
yur try rupted 5 oul | 

ized, and in many in our pt 
I d ll | wi S| 
the most terrible p cution that the 
bad men actit nder the authority of int 
ant laws can « ; and that it is ourd 
} Hat thre count | 
peedily relieved from this species of ma 

n, t iT people Wi be driv 
extren ti lenyil them 
all t ed ‘ 

And this night resolutions th al 
spirit, but less favourabl to the tht 
of the Church, are brought forward, 
will have voting for them, instead of tl 
nearly ten times that number, Wh 

‘} the inevitable deductions from these facts. 


that the spirit OF resistance almol 


hy 
} ] 


the Irish people is as strong, and 
power of enforcing thet 


than at any former period ; and it 


Wishes stroi 


this state of things, with a system spi 
and bloodshed thr | 


as petilioners to 
and ado} 


noble Lord the Mem 


the sentiments ol 
ver for North | 


cashire, and re questing of the Ge 


to vindicate the law, no matter at wh 
expense or at what loss of life the obj 

may be accomplished ; and these are 

men who appeal to Scripture and talk « 
introducing the truths of Christianity 
amongst the benighted Irish. Sir, | shall F 
not indulge in any personal reflection 

he Protestant clergy. It is agreed 
vands that their situation a 
But this I will say, 


upon 


upon all 


i | Member for Tipperary brought forward 

] { +} H 

ed, and find t 
i 
q 
a 
th 
= 
til 
| 
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that | believe the 
Protestant clergy are used as in 
in the hands of 
while they 


yrcat ma Ot th trish | 


a il | itv, Wii 


talk of the 


Church, look upon it as the stepping-stone 
to their own ascendancy in the State. 
low else can we account for the st 

ments we see daily in the speecl ind in 


the publications of the Tory party, that 
the Churches of England and Ireland ar 
in every respect identical, and that you 
cannot reform the one without putting the 
other in peril ? iple can in 
mind, be more fatal to the true interests of 
both. You may call it the united Chare! 
of England and Ireland; but it is only 


union upon parchment. You cannot, 


INO 


what you will, make it the Chureh of 
Irish nation, closely identified ih 
people, as in this coun ry, by old 
ations, historical recollections, by pre 
interest—often, too, by feeling a 


the contra: 
Church in Jreland is alien from tl il, 


It was forced upon its people by exte1 


tion; on 


violence and the spirit of conquest, aud 
arrogant dominion continue to pervade it 
until this hour. It has not n 1 in 


the body of the nation ; it nds scowl] 


defiance and exercising oppression ( 
the producers of its wealth and luxu 
It is still an army of occupa 

an enemy's country, jealous of 


inhabitants, estranged from them, and, tn 
its turn, the object of their disli 


suspicion. Why do the English and th 


Scotch Churches preserve in a large de- 
gree the affection of their 1 pectis 
countries? Because the foundations of 


both these establishments are broad ai 
national, and therefore it is that the 


altars are secure without artillery, and thi 
revenue Of their ministers collected wit! 

out bayonets, Would, L ask, sueh be th 
case if either in Eneglai 1 or Scotland 
there existed a Catholic Church endowed 
with the same wealth, and embraced b 
the same relative number of the popul 


tion as is the Protestant Church in [re 
land? It well becomes the champions of 
tithes, the enemies of muni ipal libertic 
and the foes to every popular and prac- 
tical system of education, to talk of dis- | 
turbance and outrage—they whose fatal 
ascendancy in Ireland has been the main 
cause of the misfortunes of that country, 


whose feelings they omit no occasion to 


outrage, whose political rights they ar 
pledged to oppose, whose religious liber- | 


| 
i ) 
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Protest proprietors 
i 
is Lit 4 
rsf th Live y ol 
Wi elingly illuded 
) pi serving pe 
l b eve, in evidence 
is Honis that 
} | 
3m i the 


P 
| 
u 
t hill 
id tl 
Whici 
+ 
yjection 
i of 
nt } 
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tenants as such, and put Protestants 
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their places. One district of 550 acres 
is mentioned, where twenty Catholic 
tenants have been re} laced by eighteen 
Protestants. ‘To proceed from acts to 
language, [ find a noble Lord, the Mem- 
_ r “for Bath , at some meeting he atte nded 

1 Dublin, stating as follows :—“ That it 
is a proud day tor Dublin, a proud day 
for Ireland, that such a meeting should 
take place in Opposition to those whose 
meat is anarchy, whose drink is rebellion, 
and whose creed is superstition.” I give 
these instances as a sample of the feelings 
and acts that are generated by the pre- 
sent anomalous condition of a inns por- 
tion of the proprietary of Ireland, whom 
this Church question prevents having any 
community of feeling with the population 
about them. Weare told the i must 
be obeyed, and we hear of harsh language 


{COMMONS} 


and harsh measures enough being applied | 


to the Catholic tenant who breaks the} 


law. But I answer that the law itself is 


an abomination, and that, amidst the} 
many evils that beset Ireland, it is the} 


master grievance, in which all others arc 

swallowed up; for this plain reason, that | 
as long as the Church Establishment 

exists on its present scale, 
professors 
tial superiority over the rest of the coun- 
try ; but, above all, because it maintains, 
and it alone upholds, an ascendancy which 
extends to the very lowest class of the 
community, and, in the words of Burke, 


gives to the Protestant cottier, debased by 


his poverty but exalted by his share of the 
ruling Church, a feeling of pride and pre- 


| 
| 
| 


| 


it gives to its | 


10t only a Jezal but a substan- | 


eminence over his Catholic fellow-labourer. | 
This is the feeling to which the present | 


bill would in a great measure put an end, 
and to which, until there is an end put, 
there never “a be peace in Jreland, 


Mr. Shaw said, that from the speech of 


the hon. Gentleman who had just sat | 


down, and the hon. Member who had pe 
ceded him a short time before on the 
same side (Mr. Ward), it would appear 
that, in their opinion, no measure would 
be satisfactory for settling the tithe ques- 
tion in Ireland without possessing the ap- 
propriation clause. There was one thing 
in which both sides would most cordially 
agree—namely, in an inclination to bring 
that long-agitate d and vexatious subject, 


possible. The only subject of difference 


between both sides of the House was the 
manner in which that final adjustment 


} 
| 
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could be best accomplished. ‘That it wa 
a desirable object every one admitted 5 but 
to attain this 7 such separate and 
distinct modes of proceeding were 1 
commended rr it was not easy to acer 
upon a course w hich had any like lihood of 
receiving the support of both sides of th 
House. The noble Lord who had brought 
forward the subject last night, had th 
it nece ssary, ona former occasion, to cm 
body in certain barren resolutions, an 
abstract principle, which, however i 
effectual it might appear, was highly 
offensive to hon, Members at that side oi 
the House. He was not of opinion that 
this was the very best period to enter into 
the matter of those resolutions, and Ik 
certainly should not at present discuss that 
subject, if the noble Lord and some ot 
his supporters had not rendered it neces 
sary by their observations last night, and 
during the debate on that evening. It 
the opinion of those on his side of th 
House that the proper course to adopt was, 
by rescinding the resolutions as moved la 
night, to go into a full discussion of the 
question free and unshackled by any re- 
solutions affirmative of appropriation, ¢ 
anything which might be so construs 
which certainly would be a more fittin 
frame of mind for the Legislature than if 
they went into a discussion of its merit 
with a pledge of their opinions already re- 
corded before the House. The nobk 
Lord, when movi ng his resolutions last 
nicht, said, or at least he understood th: 
noble Lord to imply by his speech, tha 
no measure for the adjustme nt of tithes in 
Ireland would be final and satisfacto: 
unless it contained some enactment 
least similar in its nature to the appropria- 
tion clause. The noble Lord didnot go 
so far as to say, that those resolutio 
would tend to a final and satisfactory ad 
justment. Why then should hon. Mem 
bers at the Op position side of the Hous 
support the proposition of the noble Lord, 
if, even on his own showing, it would n 
bie satisfactory? Where was the induce- 
ment to the friends of the Church to < 
quiesce in the arrangement if it eae not 
‘at tinal, and that the y might be called on 
next year for another change? They lost 
all inducement to supportit. The friends 


Ou ht 


| of the Church were offered no motive fot 
toa final nad satisfactory adjustment if | 


agreeing to the noble Lord’s resolutions. 
He (Mr. Shaw) would not contend that 
the noble Lord should undertake that the 
bill would be final and satisfactory. Per- 
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haps that might be too much toask. But 
he would ask this—that the » noble Lord, 
as representative of her Majesty’s Minis- 


try, should not come down : ‘th: it House | 


and ask a pledge to be recorded upon the 
journals of that House pledging them- 
selves before hand that the clergy and the 
people would not be satisfied with the 
projected settlement. Yet this would be 
than the etflect of 


y 


no more nor less con- 
tinuine the resolution The noble Lord 


must be perfectly aware, that there was a 
great and powe rful minority at that sid 
of the House, and he 
that the great bond of 
them was the inviol ibility of Church pro- 
perty. Under those circumst 
the noble Lord not know, without a mo- 
ment’s consideration, that they never woul 
give their consent to support any me 
having for its basis or in its composition a 
clause of appropriation 
stance? As he had before 
was not the most fittin 
the resolutions, and but 
tions of the noble Lord last night hy 
would not now recur to their merits; but 
from that circumstance he felt it necessary 
to allude to them. He was always an 
advocate for an equitable 
Church property: he was an advocate for 
an abolition of pluralities, and a distribu- 
tion of Churcli property more equally ; 
but this distribution should be amongst its 
own members in order to | 

respect to the changing of tithes into rent 
charge, and thus transferring the pay- 
ment from. the Seampiee of land, who in 
numerous would not object to pay 
tithes to the owner of the land, he 
opinion that 1 
ment, and calculated to 

deal of good. With respect e chance 
of tithe into rent-charee, he belic ses there 


sur 
i 


in Name Orth Su 
remarked, this 


to enter 


nto 


ror some ovservas 


ijustment of 


ye yust. With 


cases 
was of 


was a most wise arrange- 


could be scarcely si pinion as to 
its propriety or its good effects. He h id 
always been of opinion that it wasa chang 


thought the reduction made of tithes in 
favour of the landlord was much too creat. 
However, he would admit, it 
tion of de cree; for there certainly should 
be some reduction as payment for the ad- 
ditional trouble and respor nsibility 
would be pl iced on the land! yrds. Te 
should, perhaps, not say another 
upon this subject, but here he 


rd 


allow to pass an observation of the noble | 
Lord’s, directed a 


eainst the Trish Pretest. 
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could not} at 
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j ant clergy, and = their part he felt 
ad to say the observation of the noble 
| Lord was most uncalled for. In any 
instance of a 


such con- 


country there was no other 


| body of men bearing up ag 


tinued privations and unmerited sufferings 
With an equal cegree of for arance, 
There would be a difficulty in finding any 
body of 1 more deserving of their 
warmest sympathy ior patience under sul- 

; 1 for every virtu han the 
Irish « v, who*were viewed, it would 
that might, thev ¢ d not 
plea } Uomoved th war Ot 

Oppoes ) t to tl GO- 

i 
mes when th famul W 
in manv cas sta r—wl poverty 

was as thre very s 1a if 
\ thou t l it t even 
those sufferings, superinduced by no 
misconduct of theirs lid not entitle them 
! 
to th poor priv ol complaint; {Or 

hen they had im tbe enjoyment of that 
melanc OLY i ike 4 ip} 

i if 

to the (aovernmen the nobi Lord’s 


sympathy was conveyed in a 
thought they were so used to 


had found 


Thaw > 

Now, when, under 1 prosperous cit 
cumsta s, they made a 1 ynable offe 
f con n, t noble Lord met them 
wit! th it tl WW ¢ only irerin 
\ t the | ¢ ted of t m This was 

Mp t the noble Lord, and 
Mr. S o d, without fear of 
contradict that pati forbear 
eo, al | np! of oh 
tried by t Verest test li ne ind 
perse , never xisted than th Pro- 
tCSta tel rv Oo la | W th re ct to 


Wa i tl was ¢ ly puttit In 
force W t | alr O dain | 
This W miustak of the 
ind whi h uid tb t i 
corrected. He held in his hand a tabl 
of the Church revenues of Ireland; it 
Lmount 198. ] was not all 
the reven f parochial clergy; the paro 
chial eclerey received 486,7842., and the 
residue was made up what was paid to 
thre bi S, XC Ail t 1} would b 

to remind | Gentlemen was not th 
mount of tithes, for it present. the 


was no tithe in Ireland, it was the amount 


sition enter d into in lieu of 


| 
grieve, they 
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tithe throughout the country generally. 
By that sum, there was payable by the 
landlords 257,0832., 
this, they had undertaken the payment of 


and in addition to} 


fCOMMONS} 


| 
} 


a large portion of the residue during the | 


last three years’, that is unde: 
part of the tenantry as it had 
been permitted by the Act of 3 and 
William 4th, cap. 100, which permitts 
the head landlord to undertake the pay 


it upon the 


ment for one year and the minor laudlore 
for six months, as well as | Mr, Shaw 

recollected. ey had n 
‘ } a} } } 
allowed a per centage by tl cr 
so general had this become, t! there ) 

mained but 240,0002. which were not 


undertaken, so that the question was very 
fast settling itself. He had always | 
most desirous of a settlement between th 
landlords and the clergy, and of this he 


was sure, that it would be far more easy 


to bring the landlords and the clerey to an 
understanding than the clerey and tl 
occuplers, When the landlord had 


undertaken to ensure the tithes, the clergy 
had, in all cases, willingly allowed the 


taken to pay | 


| charges In the hands of the 


reduce the clergy to Stipendiarie on f{ 


fifteen per cent for their troub \t 
least they had, unless in som ises wher 
the landlords had undertaken tor tl od | 


tenants, but not for those more likely to 
be recusants. In those eases, the clergy 
said, ‘* You leave us the worst tenants 
and undertake for those with whom there 
would be no trouble.” This was a case 
where the clergy might feel themselves 
not called on tocontribute; but he pledged 
himself that, in nearly all the 


they had allowed the amount he ha 


other cases | 
|| the State was the object, why not pay w 
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thought, was of the essence of an Estab- 
lished Church, and that to act upon an 
Opposite principle tended to unestablish 
the Church. The rent-charge would 
payable by the Protestant proprictors 1 
the Protestant cle rey, and if times beean 
troubled, or confiscation was the object 
those who governed the State, the rent- 
| Prot 
roprietory would be much more difficult 


» reach than the Consolidated Fund o 


On | nad Nu ch lands on ft 
hie was also tl ul 
ist SO land bye }) 
mortmain—the secular occupation it would 
entail on the clergy, and the certainty th 
lI d by per 


it could not be as well manage 
sons | wing only a life estate as by an ord 
Bary proprietor. Or, if agitation was t] 
object, that could succeed more eas 
amonest the tenants of church lands th 
the | rotestant owners of the first estate o! 
inheritance. As regarded the payne 
I 


‘und, he ent 


from the Consolidated 
objected to that pian, inasmuch as tf would 
State, until a new and distant tnvestme 
of their property should be made, 


subject them, as the Armagh petition trul 


stated, notwithstanding the noble Lord’s 


| professed purpose of the Government, a 


stated. He was of opimiton that the re- 
duetion proposed was entirely too great | 
for the advantag conferred, and ne w S| 
most anxtous not to allow so large a re- | 
duction Hlowever, it had this advantage, | 


that between them the question was only 


With = re pect to the 


’ } 
resolution which proposed the investment 


one of amount. 


of the purchase money, he should say, 
that im purchasing tith property they 
would not be able to realis fifty-six pel 
cent. upon what the cle reyman receiv LA 
ld asl 


d ask, why I 


se SO 
much im a y proceeding ? 
There would be great risk also during the 
period of transition, and when once you 
had relieved the Roman Catholic cceupier, 
that the charge 


th entire 


he would much prefer 
shonld be = spread through 
loeality, co-extensive with the duties and 


rt sponsibility ol the ‘ lereyman hat, hye 


| Taking the sixth resolution, then, in con- 


| tion Clause, or, wishing 


dissent, toa yearly investigation under th: 
specious pretext of public saving. They 
then came to the sixth resolution, which 
seemed to him either a mere juggle o1 
something worse; for if, according to t 
bond fide purchase of the rent-charges }) 
the Consolidated Fund on the one har 
and receive the whole produce of the rent 
charges into the Consolidated Fund 
the other? But no! here lurked at I 
the form, if not the substance, of the 
propriation clause, and as such the | 
and learned Gentleman the Member | 
Dublin represented it, whether he hims 
lered it did contain the appropria- 
to give the vo-| 
principle, desired that oth 
suppose that was his opini 


consi 
to that 
should 


nexion with the tenth, which placed th 


|lay tithe on an entirely different footin: 


it was impossible not to suspect that a 
prospect was held out of some ulteri 

plication of this fund, when it ha 
divested out of the Protestant clerg) 
With reference to the sixth resolution, th 
noble Lord had fallen into stran 
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Lié 
fallacy, for he argued thus—that he would | that those on his r, Shaw’s) side of the 
ae commute composition into rent-charge, to | House, had waved 1 juestion of appro- 
save the payment by the Roman Catholic | priat ; cs tl ou lient to t 
occupier, In Which te concurred : but ttlen t of t] pal He \Ty 
] } ‘ 
then, that objee being accomplished, the | Shaw.) said ion 
noble Lord I | i! n | | proces 
of things continued | Ir ea 
i 
poses nd pecially t 
' 


timent of th 
i 
reyvers wi 
Lord’s logic trul 
having put it on t Protestant prop. { 
on that account, | subst h 
the most disacre 
tem of national 
which the e@reat marority r { 
eentry wel opposed 
Lord cha | 
! 
ILouse With pbavin l i to 
of the settlement of the vei 
trons ind taken ad, 
latory disposition Phat | f 
most ly d I { i ti 
to the Poor law | yo hal d th i i ia rily and 
noble Lord not to refuse that justice to. finally a yt j ble Lord, by his : 
the Irish members on his (Mr. Shaw's) resolution. said not. On the 2d of Fe- 
side of the Hous , to bear te stimony to? bruary , tl noble Lord moved the sec yn 
their having discussed it in the entire ab- | re idineg the Mu Bill, without any 
sence ol party Spree For him fi rad postitl st that h 
a richt to clain this credit, that so far from ieferred ! ne his opinion to that 
saning any popularity, or promoting any | stage of t m ire upon which the dis 
personal Or DHa;rty | ct hy t! cours il d 
had taken, | I CC rary ven vit 
considerable offence sown the Con 
] ‘ ] 
Ireland: wd, OY assis te i i 
bill, | curred f a 
d witl whom { nebt 
n treland, bh is to La 
peal ti bo Lord t qu ITs t 
had taken praise t hime lf, t which | ursue, WI I ttot I} 
had title. The noble Lord’s ahetinance | Phat 
no Lilie, He nov ord s a tinen it) ion he rdingty ut, 
on that bill was not at the seeking of his | and rivhit n. | net answered th 
e of the House. The first day of 1] juesf by a ! yt I" h 
Session, the 20th of November. the noble ti rd was, that the 
Lord gave notice that he would move to | propriatio | was tovet! kept 
pria wether key 
bring in the bill on tl rth of December, rf It i thin t last fou 
) 
and im pursuance of that. nob hts. | Lord’s qi 
i 
} ’ 
Lord moved for | ave on that d richt 
was the only person who spoke on his side Mriend, the M i ren | 
of the Tlouse, and the juestion was, wh t t it w usual fort borate 


they then ) ile | aly iS just lin 


that he was deees in the ctation 


on 
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course he meant to pursue, but he could 
give no answer to the noble Lord’s ques- 
tion on Irish Municipal Corporations, until 
the noble Lord stated aired he meant to do 
with the appropriation clause, in the mea- 
sure to be introduced cca Trish 
tithes. Was that keeping the noble Lord 
in the dark? Was that taking an advantage 
of him? Did that look 

him? Could he st _ yport his charge after 
that? Had the nol fot in short, any 
ground whatever to al on? But what 
did the noble Lord do Hen ? We then 
commenced that system of miystili 
tion which had been acted on ever since. 
He gave notice for the introduction of the 
resolutions in question. They were printed 
—it was then the bd of March—and 
from that day until th present, no man 
in the House, or out of the House, could 
tell what they meant, or what was their 
purport. The right hon. Baronet, the 
Member for ‘Tamworth, added, that if the 
noble Lord did not give the House some 
explanation of his intentions, in respect to 
the appropriation clause in the measure on 
Irish tithes, he should move the postpone- 
ment of the question. 
well knew the inconvenience to which the 
adoption of such a course would subject 
him. Easter was then near at hand, and 
he wisely and prudently put off the con- 
sideration of the question respecting cor- 
porations in Ireland to a future ee 
That was the fraud—that was the plain 
statement of the trap into which the noble 
Lord said he had been decoyed. The noble 
Lord had said, that in fature, when bis side 
ofthe House made professions, he would not 
believe them. The noble Lord would do 
as he thought best in that respect, and 
they, no doubt, would try to console them- 
selves, as well as they could, with the 
consciousness of their innocence of any 
such charge. But when the noble Lord 
set about procl iming to the country that, 
in making a fair and honourable profiler, 
the Duke of Wellington meant only to lay 
snares for him, all he (Mr. Shaw) could 
say on the subject was, that there was no 
man in E ngland—no man in Europe— 
nay, no man in the whole civilized world, 
who would be found to believe him. An 
hon. Member opposite had charged his 
hon. Friend, the Member for North Devon, 
with having introduced this subject as a 
history of Cock Robin, and made it his 
hobby; but if strict justice had been done, 
he should have stated, that it was the 
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'noble Lord he supported who rode it as a 
And if any one killed Cock Robin 
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it was certainly the noble Lord on the 


other side of the House, who, in the de- 
bate of last night, described himself as 
vifelix puer. He it was that unhorsed the 
noble Lord, his collea gue, and not his hon, 
Friend. When the noble Lord, the Secre- 
tary of State, declared th: _ he still adhered 
to the resolution, the noble Lord, the Se- 
eretary for Ireland, announced th: at it wa 


abandoned; and after all the re — ns, 
counter resolutions, and speeches avoi 
nd dis LVOW in the Dri iti n 
from the other side, the mystification at 
~ 
last was worse than at first. No human 
being could tell whether the Government 


meant to embody it in their resolutions o1 
not. And the noble Lord, the Secret 
Ireland, consistently with the policy ol 
the Gicuennes nt of which he was a Me 
ber, blew hot for one side while he ble \ 
cold for the other; for while he announced 
the abandonment of the appropriation 
clause in the Irish tithe resolutions, to 
conciliate that side of the House, and to 


| neutralize the effect of that announcement 
The noble Lord | 


upon his restless and troublesome, though 
necessary, supporters who sat on his right, 
the noble Lord denounced the Chureh in 
Ireland asa badge of conquest, as inflicted 
without reason or truth by the force of 
strony arm only on a vanquished peopi 
Such premises could indeed lead to in 
other conclusion than that its overthrow 
was desirable in the mind of the nobl 
Lord; and was that language befitti 
the leading Member of the irish Govern 
ment in that House, in respect of a branch 
of the Established Church of the United 
Kingdom? Could it tend to promote th 
object the noble Lord professed of 
ciliating the friends of the Chureh in 
Ireland? or did it not rather prove, that 
the relation in which the noble Lord stool 
to that Church was, that he was “ willing 
to wound but yet afraid to strike it 
The noble Lord said, the object of his 
hon. Friend (Str T. Acland) and_ the pre 
sent motion was the exposure and hu 
miliation of the Government. He (Mr. 
Shaw) thought, if that only were the 
object, it would have been sufficiently 
accomplished by the acknowledgement of 
the ni = Lord, that th e Government was 
ready virtually to al wa at the appropria 
tion princ iple, although in direct violation 


of their own recorded sentiments. 11 
| disclaimed that object, his desire was 


‘ 
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Adjourned 


remove that which must operate prac- 


tically as a bar to the satisfactory and 
final settlement of the tithe questi 

Let the Government, 
the journals of the 
resolution which had already served 


purpose. Its continuance was nt \ 


then, remove m 
HH 


ouse in abst 


useless by the admission of its movers, 
butin practical eflect it mu mischies 


ous. He (Mr. Shaw) woul 


the tithe resolutio 


permanent 
equitable terms; ai 

would also consider hinmselt 
in the same spi 
[Trish municipal question, alth 


any degree committed to the | 

bill then before the FI i 
hear!” The hon. Member 
nell) cheered ;but he w 
of making statements merels 

present occasion, and there! 

to guard himself fi p f 
being supposed to be pledged pa 
ticular measure ot corporat 

brouglit forward by the UWovernm ut, 
while in the case he had put, he would 
consider himself bound to act up to the 
spirit of the declaration made by tl 


Duke of Wellington. If the Government, 


on the contrary, refused that fair and 
reasonable prop sition, then they must 
bear the responsibility; and they could 
not expect, that, in deference to 
wishes, the great and powerful p 

which he had the honour t 

consent to compromise a princi 

they always had, and he tr 

would, hold sacred. 

Mr. O'Connell spoke to the followin 
effeet :—I can safely promise t! lou 
that if they extend me their patience | 
will not trespass lone upon their attention, 
I rise after the right hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman, but not by reason of anything he 
has said—post hune, sed pi ipl 


The right hon. and learned Gentleman is 


singularly liberal in his advances. He 


offers the noble Lord, that if the noble | 


Lord will consent to do nothing, he will 
help him. These are the terms of the 


proffered holy alliance. These are th 


terms on which the noble Lord may ensure | « 


} 


the assistance of the right hon. aud learned 
Gentleman. As to the rest of the rel 
hon. Gentleman’s speech, 1t was divided 
into two unequal parts, both of which 
however, had equally little to do with the 
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a senseless yell —it 
speaks the base spirit of party. ‘he Continued 
uproar which preve nicd the hon. and 
ar? ed Mi from be Ine 
partially heard.” } _—_ may sneer at me 
if you please. I speak the 
\\ hy not 
to you that which he has told 
} The Fnelish ire 
your condu 


d amongst 


tone 


re any? 
continued uproar, 


more than 


0 ee ( secvel 
millions 
Grattan say 
you [ 

you 
order t hat Vou thay comn tt i 

You have carried bribery further than tt 


ined 


of 


hem of late in 


ever Was Carried 


your increase of streneth by it. Never 
was there more extensive briber Vy than that 
which you have orane. Yes, vou hav 
ctised it, the hi an ngs t you 


hrunk from investiga 
questo one”) If the hon. Gentk 
I tell him it is as to the mode of 
Ireland—for it is 1 


such a paltry attempt as 
f 


wishes to know w 


cluded in the 
the Member for 


motion of the hi 
h Devon can be 


YOri 


or 


: 
wander from that which is the real ques- 
tion between us. Why, let me read ¢t 


you wv hat is the qui tion: whether you 
will rescind this resolution is the nominal 
question ; but in reality the question ts, 
by what mode you mean to govern Treland. 
Before | read the resolution let me remind 
you that not only the people of England, 
and the people of Scotland, and the people 
of Ireland, but the inhabitants of Europe 
are attending to the debates of this House, 
and the questions which you have reserved 
determination. From the eam 
Carlos to the throne of Nichola 
attending to your proceedin: 


for your 
f Don 

they y ar 

the world is listening to you: and do you 
think that they will not 1 
with contempt if they 
mit palt 
deliberations and be 


you 
that 


tor 


you per 
ry party spi your 


earmg upon your de 


cisions by which you will distingnish one 
nation from the 
whose powers oucht to be united, eousoli- 
dated and identified with each 
divided, and a disunited people ? 
hat is your resolution that you 
rescind? This is the resolution : 
any surplus 
Establishment in 


other, and make those 


other, a 
But 
Want to 
Chat 
revenue of the present Church 
Ire land not 
spbitual care of its n 
The 
then are these 
care of the 


req for 
emb 


scope and object of the resolution 


-ty provid for the spi- 
trl 


ritual members of 4 


the son of 
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lished Church. 


is not enough. 


the means of inducing us to | 


(Ireland )-- 
You 


money This is what 
said by the hon. Member for D 
who has highly praised the Establishme t 
hut, then, 
the money being applied 

is declared that 


revenue ‘shall be applied to the mo 


how 1 
4 

LO political ( 
jeets ? it the su 


people, without di 


persuasion.” Now there is the resolut 
that i terrifi Phat it is which i 
come between us and justice — that 
wh ch IS to ston. —that hi 


monstrous, o frightful, that t! 
the ¢ hurch of f; 


afraid the fun 


ot 


require. ‘They are for the spiritual w 
of the Protestants being supplied 
i 
thy ya clare that when they are supp 
he surnlu shou ho be empl qa In 
+] 1 } 
ruction—not employe am 
and religious education to the peop 
i 
» J 
Remember, it is for the moral and reliei 
} 4] ; : 
eaucation of the people Oh, you tt 


it is not right 

Why, how many of you are there 
about amonest us, how 
there among t us, 
benefit of 
intelligence 


missionaries are 
tell us, that it is the 
and the advant 
wanting to us to Indu 


testants If you believe 


oduc ut 


that 


ages of 
st 


e Us to be Con 


yours¢ lyes, 


why not act upon the resolution ) 
tell the world we waut education, anid 


show the world you do hat helieve \ 


you Say prove t tlic orid th 
} 
do not rely upor Bible, but upon 
treneth of your party. Ou 
| 
ou vaiueare those which youecan briny: 
] 
vou in Judas Crip fweare to bel 
fitted by education if we eto bet 


Protestant by education—then why n 
low us to be edueated. 

that | ris th 

he preferred by educated men, 


4 
rotest; Mil 


have you st ch a horror ef the surplus fun 


{ 


of tne 
education 


Church being devoted to 
you say is the be 
method for making men Protestant 


tell us that thou 


which 


But then you may 


rofestant mea ere ise as edu 

4 } 
t hic {a atriou may not a | 


hereafter « noneh for spiritus iwant 


s this ditheulty met as { 


tinction OU 
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say, then, that the 


4 
| 
| 
ig land declare that they ire iio | 
of the Church will be exhausted, that they a 
never will be sufficient for all which 
Man who \ 
hat it 1s, 
overning | 
. . . 
which is 
met, 
| 
4 
j | 
| 
4 ; 
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Protestantism. What in such a ease does 
the resolution provide? It says, “ provid- 
ing for the resumption of such surplus, or 
of any such part of it as may be required 
by an increase in the number of the mem- 
bers of the Established 
yet that is the resolution which 
t That is 


Adjourned 


Chureh.” nd 
to rescind. 


at they 


Me mber to move 
from the journals of this House This, 
J 


put 


then, is the awful, this the dreadful, resolu- 
tion! Oh! he I rejoice that in 
strugele in which my country is eneaged, 
and in which you are combined agam 
her, that you ttand before the 

parties to such an absurd, sucl 
temptible, and such an unjust resistance te 
her rights—that you, despite of the scorns 
and defiance, of the sneers of mankind, 
should stand thus before civilised Eur p 
That is the proposition you op; ind 
that proposition goes uo further than th 
—that the surplus is to be applied to th 
purposes of eduention, which education you 


ke me u trot 


yourselves Say will mia 
and then if, in consequence of ¢ lneation 
Protestant cl 


quired, then the very resolution you want 


more 


reymen are 


to reseind, allows the resumption of the 
surplus for all the purposes required by 
an increased number of | You 
object to that. The shout you gave awhile 
ago was, indeed, a fitting honour for the 
hon. Baronet—not account 0 
speech : for never in all my life did T hear 
anything more harmless than 
Hon. Gentlemen on | 
House have given him credit 


‘rotestants. 
on 


wth sides of 


intentions—they have spoken of tl 


Reallh 
} 


purity 
i 
Sir, when there t 


of his motives 
rule of the House that 

10 impute bad motives to another 
ter how bad his acts may be, I 
ought not to be uffered to impute good 


motives to any man who has made a bad 


ho one 


no mat 


motion with impunity. And yet that i 
the position of the hon. Baronet. He has 


broucht forward an unjust, an unfair, and 


an absurd motion, and then we are fold of 


were to tell us, that the hon WHS 
actuated by a desire of notoriety, that he 
was instigated by vanity, and that he was 
carried by the blast of Conservatism into a 
region which he never otherwise would 


his good intentions. Now, 


Baronet 


have reached—oh! then the delicate and 
fastidious would be shocked, and it would 
he yor are not at liberty to impute 


for purity of | 
i . 
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the resolution which 


of the 


tchiver Is 


. 
do think it 
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motives, nor to accuse another of hav- 
bad intentions. 7] he hon. Baron f 


has made a bad motion with od inten- 
tio but did th hon. Baronet neve 
h f Dut pro erb, whi h 
el that a very bad pk isp ved with 
cr int 1on i impute no motives to 
the ho ironet, and as far as Parlia- 
mentary language will allow me to go, | 
y, that laueh to seorn any one who 
( that a man can come tori rd in 
t} T? ] propose to ex] the 
which h 10 wl. and that 
( | | with vl 
ten ) But afte him came the hor 
13; t, t! Membei Warwickshire 
ho lous, that it 1 with delight h 
th pportunity F secondu thi 
! { r it t! ( luti if 
hat d nm. isf that if is 
\ top him. He said he would 
t consent to sive to the enemt f th 
Church, t] prop ty of th riends of the 
C huren Will he tell me wh property 
{ > Will he al iswer me anothe 
tion d tel n whose prope rty it 
' > J! heard of one gallant Officer 
{ t > OPPo ite benehe thy hon. Membe 
or Done who endowed a Church in 
Ircland. I do not at all doubt it, for 1 
ean tly eredit the liberality of 


n. and gallant Member 
then, I a k, 
n, whose property was that of the 
present Church 


Roman Catholics, 


spect: but with that 


vl 


Was it not 


the propert y 


not 


and was It 


viven for the purpose if havine 


prayers for 
the dead, {02 the celebration ot mass¢ 
for the invocation of saints, and for the 


intenance of such other “ superstitious 
and damnabl doc rines ? you 
thou ht the doetring wi bad but then 
‘the money i eood, net 
according] you pi tested nst the doc- 
trine, whilst you took care anxiously to 
cl » the 1 ney oO r heart And, 
having done this, you now refuse to do 
JUSTICE und r the paltry pretence of i¢ 
ligion. It isa paltry ind a hollow hypo- 
CTISY. The ré | kind of morbid huma- 
nity broad: it is to be found amongst 
men wl affect philanthropy —who «are 


which 
who are not 


CViisS 


all 


thos 


tenderly to th 
of an 
to be found 
they are men who 


milk of human ki 


eable eolour. and who 


in distant regions 


verflow with the 


ON ndaess 
for black men and women, but who can 
vith patience, with equanimity, and even 
with nn. look an and ee all the 


| 


bad 
Lin 
| has so frightened thi parsons of Devon- 
shire thei have forward then 
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injuries you inflict upor Irishmen, and 
all the injustice you do to Ireland. I 
wish the Irish were negroes, and then 
we should have an advocate in the hon. 
Baronet. This erratic humanity wanders 
beyond the ocean, and visits. the hot 
islands of the West Indies, and thus having 
discharged the duties of kindliness there, 
it returus burning and d¢ solating, to treat 
with indignity, and to trample upon the | 
people of Ireland as enemics. Thi hon. 
Baronet has used the words, “he would 
not allow the property of friends to be | 
viven to cnemies.” Is it to pay the pricst- 
hood of the people that the property of |} 


sought to be applied?) No; 


princi 


the Church is 
for we, true to our ‘and finding 
the Cath: religion prosper uncon- 
nected State, woul not allow it 
to be contaminated by Mammon, and will 
it sustained as it has flourished, 
upon the voluntarv contributions its 
own Members. The hon. Member for 
Kilmarnock, who is not now in his place, 
hut IT suppose he is in the House, was kit be 
enough to speak upon that side of 
House also, and he, with a dexterity which 
was more to be admired than his candour, 
read half a sentence of mine, and took par- | 
ticular care to omit the other half. I 
alluded to the resolutions, and observed, 
that as Protestantism diminished, the con- 


niles. 


i 
to 


only have 
ot 


18 
is 


trilutions to the purposes of the State 
would be inereased, and I also showed, | 


that the expenditure for the purposes of 
rotestantism, would be enlarged with the 
increase of Protestantism. Was it fair, | 
then, in this Hfouse to quote the first part 
of the sentence, and to omit the other part. 
The hon. Member for Pontefract not | 
here, and | am, therefore, willing to pass 
by the philippic he was pleased to make on 


i 


is 


her Majesty’s Ministers. He tol dus, in- 
deed, of “a eat lapping milk.” But [) 


shall not follow him; t shall only give him | 
one line of poetry for his “ cat lap ping:— 


‘The cat may mew, the dog will have his day.”’ 


But the real point to be decided is this 
—whether you are disposed to — the 
Union permanent or not. My hon. Friend, 
the hon. Baronet, the Member 
heda, told you that which you would not 
fT told you, but can you mis- 

He told you how deeply 
feel as to coutest 


heliey ve me 
believe 


the people of 


which is now going on. We may we 
are eroht millions. I Say, you may 
the whole of the Protestants of Ireland, and | 


it would be hard, indeed, to take me 
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| You 


| try you carried the Union. 
| consent that that Union may continue. 


‘ands 
but then you 


| party, 


(Treland)~ 
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from the people of Ireland, for I am at this 
moment re by Protestant friends 


who are ardent in the cause of Ireland: 
but, if I give you all, you will have a mil- 
lion and a half, including the oo 
rians, te do not love tithes. ‘Taking 


then, man for man, woman for woman, and 


child for child, there is a balance in om 
favour of five millions. You have a mil- 
lion and a half—we have six millions and 
ahalf; deduct the million and a half, and 
then you find a clear balance of five mil- 
lions. It is the total of the whole 

for my own part, I never have di 

guised my opinion. I always have said 


that a nation of eight millions was too nu- 
merous, if the V had common s 
mit themselves to be treated as a province 
We were not treated as a province for near 
700 years, though we were misgoverned : 
and for the last twenty-five years of her in 
depe ndence,reland was rising in prosperit 


ense, to 


unexampled in the annals of any nation, 
This, too, was happening at the time when 
you were running a course of protligacy 
were then your troops t 

America ; you attempted to trample upon 
its liberties; but, thanks to the patriotis m 
and spirit of its sons, they met you in 
arms, they defeated you, and the »y estab- 
lished their inde pendence, [“ Question ! 
It is a question of which you will hear 
more than once. But, then, you having 
fomented a rebellion in Ireland, you avail 
ed yourselves of the diminished strength o| 


sending 


i the people, and the distracted state of par 


ties, and with 150,000 troops in the coun- 
Tam ready 
You may sneer at that declaration, 
say that you do not value my consent ; 
red at America, and you 
got your answer. Let the hon. Baronet 
tell the people of Ireland he does not value 
their consent, but I tell him, that if th: 
Conservative faction, the Conservativ 
trample without hope of redress 
upon the people of Ireland, he may find 
that, though victory may not be inseribed 
upon the banners of the Irish, they never 
will consent lie down degraded and 
willing slaves. ‘The Union should be 
in Which there ought to be no distinction 
between and Carlow — between 
Waterford and Cumberland; there ouglit 
an identity of laws, an identity ot 
and an identity of libert 
said, that T push the argumen! 
when I made use of the word 
for the Church of the State tn 


oh. J 


or 


to 


one 


to be 
institutions, 
It may be 
far, 
identity ; 


too 


— 
; | 
4 
J 
4 
4 
4q 
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England, is the Church of the majority. 
I find, that in England there are twe lve 
thousand places of worship connected with 
the Established Church, andthat the Dis- 
sentershaveeight thousand mecting houses 
The religion, then, of the majority of the 
people of England is that profes ed by the 
Church of the State. In Seotland. the re- 
ligion of the people is recognised as the 
national religion. In Ireland, vou have 
trampled upon the religion of the peopl 
and you perpetrated your tyr in the 
worst form, and in the most odi shape, 
until at length the peo} ve of Tre spoke 
to you in 2 Voice too ead not to be heard, 
and too unanimous to be misunderstood, 
and you found yourselves unable to con- 
tinue them in thei 
dation. In haley the people turned 
out upon the mountain side— they met you 
in battle, and, having defeated you, you 
were obliged to yield Scotland. In ck = 
spite of you, there the Chureh adopted by 
the State, was the Church of the pe iple. 
What, then, should be the effee 
Union? That the Church of the peopl 
should be the Church of the State 
is no principle, I mean no po litic prin- 
ciple, to prevent it ; a with ph 
upon our part which must ay ever prevent 
such an occurrence taking place in Ireland. 
It is this—that we are fosienkle con- 
vinced that it would be the surest mode of 
decatholicising Ireland. We believe, that 
tainting our Church with tit] 

ing temporalities to it, weuld degrade it in 
the affections of the people of treland. 
Offers have been made before to the clerey 
of Ireland, and they have been rejected— 
the oifer of any connection with the State 


but there 


res, and giv- 


will ever be rejected. But, then, treating 


Ireland as you do upon this very question, 
you tell her that there is no Union with 
England. These resolutions do not go far 
enough, I admit it. But, then, I am 
ready to accede to these resolutions. My | 
disposition is for an amicable settlement 
The Protestant landlords are now begin- 
ning to feel the weight of tithes equally 
with the Catholics. 
Cork we perceive vast numbers of petitions 
proceeding from all 
The Conservative landlords 
heartily sick of the payment of tithes 
They may call it “rent,” but the tenant 
understands it as an additional burden to 
his rent. If the tenant appeal to the agent 


classes of politicians. 
are becoming 


for distraining for rent before the man is 
prepared to pay it, the agent tells him that 
the clergyman of the parish is pressing the 


From the of 


landlord for Is obliy ad to 
collect his rent ner th otherwise it 
should be done, for the Purpose i p ih 

| the clergym dem il ll it 

th though tt call it rent, t 
people feelit to be tithe ihe Prot if 
iS devyen many of th role if 
cl yinen, are calling for ( t of 
the questio Even within the 4 k 
ti letter ol Archde: (li Ho | 


r former state of degra. | 


uiblished, mn which he calls upon Tits 


clereymen to aceept the actmiral 
offered by tl QJucen’s Government 
terms? [tis trt that here Protestantism 
Is up with politi id thy literest 
Ol rene@ion a ipt » | Vi | ti 
ladvantag f party Piety is combimed 
with thi ve of p! e, and 
land nesleeted hop thr 
noyment of office Phe Prot rons 
try S we la thre pie ind ( 
for Col ition 1 W th eland 
| 0 tt ball h 
| bl individual in do, hav the 
| ady lami 0 follow 1 
lup. have paid my tith did not pay 
| th 1 for five years; I had fom perso! 
lb 1d pec Ist d Set 
inn ot Ine pre | ib] 
}settiement But then the hon. Baro 
twill t allow that; his good intentions 
{will prevent it, and induce him to rescind 
la resolution to which common sen 
but »ywhi h } Jiti il Pi tant lit 
| can otk some oppositi il. We want equa 


With Vou Wilik hot us 


1 


| to have it You gave us a Reform Bill— 


Reform 
Beeause you would not 
| 


itrust us. Your politic Protestantism 
again met us. We ought to have had the 
sant franchises which you enjoy. We 


| were entitled to them by the Union. Why 
Inot give us an equality of 


Political Protestantism could not permit 


civil rights ? 


us to have them. England has Municipal 


| Reform : Scotland has M unicipal Reform. 


i but Treland has not obtained Corporation 


Reform. W hy 


your political Protestant- 
ism again How wisely do you preach 
Protestantism in Ireland! You make it 
‘iving us of every species 


the pret xt for dep ry 
and then, hav- 


of equality ion yourselves, 
ing ren del red it o lio is, you send forth your 


+] 


missionaries to preach it amongst the peo- 
‘4 

ple whom you have made its viethns. It 

is despotisn by hypocrisy, and yet 


you proclaim au Union, a Legislative 


a dled 


: 

: 

fee 
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Union, between subjects of the same reali 
You may do se, but you will be laughed at 
and scorned. Lam making an experiment 
amongst you, and frankly and fairly I tell 


you, Jam convinced you will not do tls 


justice. What H rospect is there of it, when 


I find that, owing to the enormous bribery 
practised by you amongst the freem: n, 
you have got such numbers into the Com- 
mons, that the Lords think nothing of a 
majority of this House. It is of no avail 
for her Majesty's Ministers to bring in 
useful measures; we hear them taunted 
with the little they have done. Why. you 
won't let them do what they would. First, 
you taunt them with not doing more, and 
then, when they propose to proceed, you 
place yourselves it 1 Opposi tion ri them, and 
tell them that there is another r place 2 We 
know that there is another place. And 
we know that it needs only to be said, that 
itis intended to extend political advantages 
to the people of Treland to censure a veto 
being pronounced against the proposition, 
This is your triump h; yours is the power to 
insult ; yours is the authority to oppress; 
you glorify yourselves in your hauglity sta- 
tion; and while you pretend you wish us 
justice, you exert all the powers you pos- 
sess to prevent the identification of our 
rights and liberties with yours. [did not in- 
tend to oc¢ upy the House half so long. The 
question is simply this—are you disposed 
to do justice to Ireland? You make us an 
offer ; you say you are disposed to go into 
the consideration of the resolutions with 
good temper, but first the appropriation 
principle must be struck out, ‘The mean- 
ing of that is plain: ‘“ Walk under the 


yoke, good centlemen. Make the best of 


your way to the common place of execu- 
tion—walk under it—bow your heads 

it—and then, forsooth, when you ie 
rendered yourselves as contemptible as de- 
gradation can make you, when you have 
satisfied us of your unmanliness and worth- 
lessness, then we will consider you fit 
objects of conciliation, and entitled to par- 


ticipate with us in the enjoyment of 


rational liberty.” That is precisely what 
the noble Lord, the Member for North 
Lancashire promised us; that is the way 
in which the noble Lord gave us to under- 
stand we might excite his good temper, 
and ensure to ourselves his countenance 
and all that is genial and winning about it, 
The and learned Recorder also, pro- 
testing that he never made speeches as a 


judicial partisan, — at the monthly 


meetings of those liberal and enlightened 


OMMONS} ( frelaund ) 


men, the corporation of Dublin, teld x 
what mighty things we might expect 
his hands if we would but submit. to 
degradation. o the hon. Gentlemen op 
posite taunt her Majesty’s Governmy ut 
with not having carried this resolutio 
effect ? Surely it is we who oueht t 
complain of that. We ai 
are entitled to ask why it has been allow 
to slumber? No attempt, however, | 
been made to act upon it; and now the 
hon. Gentlemen opposite deem even ty 
sound of it too much for our trish ea 
Its being allow 


i 


d to remain upon 
eat asubmission to the wisli 


bye ks 1 Is too 
and feelings of the pe ople of Ireland ; and 
cons tly, one hon. Baronet moves 
another hon. Baronet seconds, both wit 
the best inte ntions, a motion to oblites 

it from the Parliamentary records. Ele 
preserve us from your English Barot 
The y are the oddest cattle 1 ever heard 
[ find them voting for the principle of 


propriation at one time, and calling 
its condemnation at another. The h 
Baronet who seconded this motion 
given a inost unpleasant, I will call 
most awful, turn to the debate; It was | 
his speech that for the first time the di 
tinctive appellations of religion were ever 
given to any parties in this House. TH 
said, “the VV higsin 1088 had driven ay 
a Catholic king, and 
assist In driving a Catholic Oppositi nil 
the Senate.” If this be the way in wii 
the hon. Baronet pleases to talk of th 
Catholic party in this House, I beg to te 
him that we have to the full as good 
right to be here as he has—[Sir £. /¥7/ 
had spoken of Catholic dominion}. 14 


1 
he, In 1S58, wot 


hewspaper reports correspond with tl 
note I took at the time, but Iam cont 

to believe, that Catholic dominion was tli 
phrase used by the hon. Baronet. The 
is no great difference between the tw 

What do we demand—what do we wish 
We wish this resolution to remain on yout 
books, and then the hon. Baronet talks of 
Catholic dominion ; for I must take him t 
have meant dominion, if he says so. Novy 
let me ask, is not this the first time th 
distinction of religious parties has | 
introduced into this House ? 
hon. Baronet that [am as little disposed 
to Protestant as he is to Catholic dominion ; 
I beg to tell him more, that if Catholt 
dominion diminished his rights as a Pro- 
testant, there is not a man in existence 
who would more zealously and actively 
exert himself to destroy it than I would 


I assure the 


the parties who 


) 
4 
| 
| 
ig 
= 
if 
4 
| 
| 
( 
i 
ihe: 


the same time th baronet made tr til i to 
that distinction, th ion Vlembes tole 
Malt ! who i Cited i 

Viembe: riy Ted 
the Presbytert Chu \ 
years, and another | i | 1) ivolyve 
a dissenter of of th jel ( i tid 
around me; and we ir, each ditferi 
from the oth in © li pit 
jotned in ONL Ou ution which ( i te 
such a distinction being introduced amongst uvolve the principle of the 
u Shall we have polen | discussi lutions of 0} If not. he 
in this Lfous th Baronet t ( el nan 
understand that tam putte i hem 
him for any such encounter, but not her Uppoi li y do. how cees he recon 
I am as prepared and as disposed as he « cu struction of them witl 
be to give reasons for the hop ; tion pu n the t] 
me; but we sit herve as the rep itatis Lord tl ecretary of Treland if 
of th people, ul a a represcutative o t hic } | ¢ 
Irish ple, i call \ L if { { nent 
i 
that your Union t ty i 
) Ol t ( | | ly hi 
of adamant, but ¢ latter } t | i nd t } " ried 
unless y aio JUST to tre ) thi ich 
Sit | il d il al witli \ 
Gentleman has excceded tl \ dd fin ‘ 
hic }? SCrl ( } i i } \ lene 
mencement }) in the | { eare that w 
man that should be d d to reg t unde thi 
riluity, because i | priucl hich we are ] 
tify the course of my irth hi G 
want | Speech TO ] i th «dou t 
which her Majesty’s Government mean to) when ns that 
ced it Would i peecn a fh I 
have heard from the hon. and learned 1 i nt to the thus 
Cientieman. Phe hon. and Jearned Gen- | ground. 1] ren, up 
tleman says, that we propose to r lajh wh principles, that you ¢ it to 
certain resolution Which fi re ud. j have the r bod » ol he on port estab- 
efleet of that resoluti Was to appropriate | lished in Tr |. As vou have the religion 
a certain surplus of Irish Chureh pro- | establis! 
perty to the education of all classes of he und a you hi » the religion of 7 
Majesty’s subjects, without reference to) jority in Scotland establish says th 
their 1 ligiots denomination, ‘The hon.! hon, Gentleman, according to his 7 i 
and learned Gentleman ys that becausc pric , you ou ht to ha ith Ireland thie 
Wwe propose to rescind that resol iti we livion of the majority thlished 
4 must intend to govern Ireland through } it ts we thy i ition, that wi th 
the medium of hardships and coercion. | | Gentleman pro >} aud inti- 
Then Lask the hon. and learned Gentle- | mat that te th payment of 
man, what does he think of those who! tithes for five years, he is now settlog a 
4 practically abandon the resolution 2 If it | different examp! while he rele to : 
be so great a crime to explain to th the precepts of chi lity, and prof 
people of Ireland and to the peopie of | everything is mild and « tory, 
England what are your real intentions | he always ret ul he has don i E 
—if it be so great a crime to ask you to | night, that the Scotch took to the hill 
efface from the records of Parliament | with their broad sword—and th in 
the principle which would apply a sur- | Scotland the religion is that of the ma 
plus of ¢ hurch property to ¢ lucation not | jority t, says the he Gentleman 
connected with the Protestant faith—let |‘ though I consider this doctt | 
me ask the hon. and learned Gentleman ‘and conclusive, yet 1 will not push it to 


d 


its practy and this us 
CULILy we have. adont ask you, Says 

the hon. and learned Member, to establish 


that ! th }) tron ol thy 
Churel th ty wou Crate oul 
‘faith to ¢ prive it of its frat 
t 


we, therefore, choose not to push to their 
leoitimate conclusions our aret , with 
rd to e principles.” i 
aces is ten ne with some anxiety for 
. 
the auotatio N sees Lam about to 
Make. fam not surprised it when 
ee what security there is in the abstin 
of the irish peopie. hay Fes 
} } } 
his own for} nee on the 2 dt) he 
repudiates any participation Church 
property ; but it was to him that the 
peop! of Treland eave this assurance, as a 
condition of the establishment of tranauil- 
lity In that country. Would you tran- 
quillise Ireland, follow thi an 
Now, What plane Qi course you woul 
Suppose a Pp } in utter ren 0 } 
uppose a pla err 
connection with or participation in Church 
property. Quite th \ Follow 
up this plan ; vive the elebes to the valu 
of 300/. per annum as the pay of the clergy 
of the great and overwhelming majorit 


of the ot hat « untry.” Gentlemen 


of property i ec may 

pay tithes f ve years: but the 

i i 

exeinnt from s} ) ion rat to 
pay tithes cannot eff viz. the elebes in 

4} cy} } 
the possesston OF the 4 ircn. Lea the 


Chureh nominally possession of t 
tithes which may be withh i 
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the | validity in matters wit 


| judement of the 


fmade by hon. 


tendency to 


and t advice of subtle men? but if you 
tablish tranquillity follow Ip this 
plan; leave t tithes with the Protestant 
1 

Church, but e the wiebes for t} Ca- 
tholic. Vhe on. Gentiema ap] le ) 

1] 
the Act of Ui ne: li VS he holas by the 
Act of Union, and wishes to eive that 
. } 
national cor ! ta In trial. Fie ¢ clud 
‘ + 
that tl inion stablisl th 
CyUality if ivil 1 ht Go d Does it 
nothine more Was it not one condition 
of the Act of I mm that the Protestant 
Church in Treland should be maintained | 
unimpaired And w n t] 4 
ni Tai CONAITION i then Is it fan 
} 1 } 
or th non Crentiemai deck his 
+ +} . +} \ 
adherence to that part of the Act of Union 
vhich favours his views, but to deny its | 


rao not a eord 


been preferred against In 


| content with that, however, the principle 


| 
h which his view 


form a correct 


In order LO 
nature of the proposition 
. 

Friend, and of th 
accusations which hay 


mand others by 


those 
the noble Lord, it is necessary for me t 
} 


take a short review of what 
i 


re 
from wh: 


ice with respect to this question. 
are many hon. Gent! 
minds the facets may have 


} 


been obliterat a 
vents that have since traus- 


the public « 
who on 


ere are also many 
having been in the last Parliament, m 
not have watched the 
as to be — acquainted 


progress of tl 
so 
with it. I consider it necessary, therefin 
that I should pret face my 


hortly reverting to what 


ADS) wer to th 


into othee at the latter end of the \ 
nd | was at that time sincere] 
desirous of effecting a tilement of tl 
tithe question, Such was my anxiety tl 
exposed myseil to a charge of plagiar sl 
hy adopting the principles of the fori ( 
nument. The charge was, that 


up the bill brought in by hi 
Majesty’s preceding Government. I, how- 
ever, brought in that 


measure which pi 


posed a deduction from the tneomes of th 
clergy to the amount of twenty-five pe 
cent., and the reduction of the tithe com- 
position toa rent charge. We profe 

i desire to correct any abuse in the 
testant Church, to reduce those incom 
that were exc sive, vd to require dut 

m those wl did not perform 

Was lL allowed to proceed with that mea- 
ure, the principle and details of whic! 
were taken from the bill of the hon. Gen 
tleman opposite? No, IT was met by 


yution embodying 
in vhich were considered indts- 


} 
have the opportun ity 
. 
dually by bringing in a pract 


‘ 
ut T deprecated the introduction 


settlement of the tithe qui 
ie noble | ord th at he wou 
his triumph over 1 


( tical measu 
‘alpti in a resolution which would hay 
ind Parliament hereaftet 
I “bring in your own measu 
adopt your own principle, if it Is a good 
one, and capable of practical developement 
asons prevail, your succes 
of my fate.” Not 


f your r 
be equally decisive 


q 
the religion of the majority mo freland, 
because we utterly repudiate any counec 
preliminary ebrectton ; was told, that 3 
‘ hould not proceed practically w ith the con- 
\ 
of the its 4 
= 
\ 
4 
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was pressed which declared, that it ape 
were a surplus, it should) be applied d to 


» 
=| 


pact alliance was formed. And upon this 
resolution we went out. \nd when we 
purposes of education; and thi proposed the separation of the two mea- 
superadded, that at uo time could any 
settlement be satisfactory which did not 
embody that principle. Such a 
was perfectly unnecessary. I foretold the | thus replied, and observed that we at 


sures, how were we mets: Why, the rieht 
hon. Gentleman, the Chancellor of the 


esolution notes — 


consequences of its ad yption, T told you | tempted to lay down no abstract prim ipl 
that your triumph, as public men, would | of our own; we did not meet r post 
be of short duration. T did not mean! tion of the noble Lerd by thi principle 


Official triumph ; it is possible for men to | that Church property should sta al devoted 


be in office and not to be triumphant. No | to spiritual purposes only ; we merely said, 
man is, perhaps, better entitled to lay | let us have a separate bill Ltow were we 


down that il ixim t] inl elf. Ia ked | met ? Phe Chances r i the Exchequer 


you to avoid establishing a principle which 

for all time to come, must preclude a com aii 
promise. | begeed you to avoid decidins either { 
by a single vote so great question. ll. of ssing that 
warned you against a course which appeared port ing tot ncess 
to have the effect, though it had = not n sett 
really, of passing by the Hlouse of Lords. 4 id of throwin t the pornen 


You persevered, though you knew 


success of a practical measure must be 
vered, and you said, ‘ We will lay down | ind 
for the eof public men and future | they had sanctiot 
Parliaments this principle, and they shall 

hot approach the tithe question ‘unless I forward , added 
they adopt it.” The hon. Gentleman op- | th G man, would have been 
posite succeeded. | said then, as I say | seind 
pow, that I never would be a party to that 
principle. will not consent to the alien- | ; 
ation of the Church property from = pur- ances 
poses strictly ecclesiast cal, rather was - was intended to 
than do so, | took the course which every \ Urry t 
honourable man would take under similar | ot part 

circumstances—T relinquished offi wi 
hon. Gentlemen opposite brought forward 
their own measure in 183 When 
did so, | moved an amendment We 

moved that the bill be separated into} oh rity, 
two, for the purpose of lution which is appa- 
our adherence in oppos tion to our own] repily on g, though most unquest ably 


principle. We moved, that the bill be} it 
A 
separated into two, fot the purpose of 


establishing a rent-charge in lieu of tithe 
composition, ana ettecting thie necessary we are told that we are not candid 
reforms in the Church, being OF Opinion | And we new 
that the diverting any surplus to purposes 
of education would be properly the subject | ..colution. when we ad pt the very sug 
of a separate bill. How were we met} gostion that was offered to us, we are tol 
when we made this proposition? And| ¢)4¢ we may be very candid and straight- 
now I want to know who were the reali tut we are making You 


partics who obstructed the settlement of | qo. dicoraeefal and 
this question. As I said before, when we] 
attempted to bring this question to a satis | ye asl In 1836. the ar 


factory conclusion by placing it on that 
A as y if \V vi 


footing upon which it could be brought | ; - 
under practical consideration, we were met * Hansard (third series) vol, xxix. pp. 840, 


by this resolution, upon which the com-] 612, 


aa a 
a 
¥ 
q St 


jesty. 


{OOM 
Friend (Lord Kranets beertoti) asked foi 
leave to brine in a bill embodyin r your 
own principh and ne time 
sked the noble rd (ha ra hin 1) 
to postpone his bi then before tl 7 


‘No,” said the noble Lord { will n 


postpone my mM asure.” My noble Friend 
then moved his bill as an amendment, and 
again it was rejected Phe noble Lord 

bill was sent to the [louse of Lords hat 


is the bill passed hy the 
1836. The House of Lords passed the 
bill, reducing the ¢ ositie nto a rent 
charge by twe i 
reforms 
the principle of appropriati n. | asked the 


] am ] | 
noble to tals the amenaments 
consideration. ‘Che noble Lord refused to 


take them into consideration, because the 


did not adopt the pri ‘iple of the resol 


tion ; and the noble Lord said, that 1 th 


House entered upon a consis 


bill as sent by thie e of Lords, it 


be a recantation of their former iti 
and thus this bill was also lost. The year 
1836, therefore, passed with an ineffectual 
attempt » bring thi qu stion to a settle- 
nent; I837 came, and now I approa h 
that part of the no}! Lord’ pee iil 
which he made use of this | i , that 
attempts had by made to deceive him by 
the declai itlons put forward by and 
that would consider su 
declarations as nothing mc 1 » tricl 
and stratagems. I must beg leave to 
that whilst have been in oppositi 


have 


tion. 


refused to have any seeret negotia- 


have held no communieattous, and 


this not from any personal disrespect 


towards those whe differ from me but be- 
cause I think it naturally shakes the con- 
fidence of a party in those in whom t 
place 
upon this or upon any other occasion ha 
passed in the face of day, and in thi 
House, and therefore in the most peremp- 
tory terms, as peremptory as ts consistent 
with the courtesy of Parliamentary usage, 
] deny that the noble Lord 

ceived. I will first refer to what passed 
at the close of last Session of ' arlia 
ment with respect to the Irish Tithe Bill. 
That bill made no progress in this 
House, on account of circumstances for 
which Covernment were not responsi- 
ble, the lamented death of his late Ma- 
A debate arose upon the Munici- 
pal Corporation Bill for [reland. The 
question between us is this—Has the noble 
Lord ever had the slightest ground for be- 


contidence. \ Vhatever has pas sed 


} 
Has peel cde- 


ition of Church 


iwhat he said at a 


=> a 

reading ; and s 
offering a mere fact 


divided the House on iris! 


parti 


| posed the bill 


flieving, that | had relaxed 
it he p { ! ol 
it} nobl to i V¢ 
| 
! 
party { y fcment otf 
7 
Irish tithe-questi which should in 
i 
qrectly ol ind ti Qi 
| ! | 
pPropriatl i PeremMmptoril 
he hel til deel ratl 
| 
Phat no false delica no fase prid 
proper Tear Ob reproach, 
i 
} 
him obstinately to adhe to anything tI 
colol had pa ho tau t! 
} 
noble Lord with thi ec] i) 
Or Olile pou this au cloth, Aha MOW 
i i 
tion . for my part I declare, tl 
] 1 rte] 
tiiat of ie vas fatal to m 
Govern! it, not a word of taun hot 
the noble ord have heard from me on thi 
loject the move ord in 
+! will 
th ll Willi COl t 


} 1 } 
{ ad to the consmerallon of 
question with a w t 1 final ana { 
factory adyustmen it isthe only w 
1th hii th Cah 1 Satis! 
rily settled. Do not tet 1t remain 
led } at pre De wt let u 
Vat the \ ISCUSSIONS without i 
specific object. D let us vote upon 
! Vi \ ther ove | 
ral ouead, l pe tt cau 
rilis b ith na. he how 
Lord al hi how mit 1 
In sible to th qu in 
present state. i declaration T ma 
last year upon th ubyect 
tion | made in ti ine Sesslon mb Wik 
my noble Pri declared, that he \ 


tions whicl 


» matters broueg 


desirous to see those ereat ac 


» a satisfactory settlement, and that 


would have that but that he never 
would consent to a ttlement of Lrish 
tithes upon the principle 
prope rty to 
said by my hen 


of the appropri i- 
ecular uses 
This was ; \ 
1} is also included 
the reproach of the noble 

later period, namely, on 


L ord —this Wa 
the 9th of June. And what course did we 
take upon the bill of last year? We sup- 
ported the noble L ord’s bill on the second 
so little desirous were we ot 
US Oppost tion to thi 
bill, that when Mr. eee Crawford op- 


on the secoud reading, my 


] 


3 

| 
I 
1 
ie 
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vernment against that hon. Member's mo 


tion. Although we thought th hil 


contained a principle that y objection 
able, what course did taki WV 
«© There will be an opportunity in ( 
mittee to oppose the ebjectior ible part 
do not therefore let us reftise our ent te 
the cond readi We consented ‘ 
the seeond read ne ol the bill. altho 
there were many, at leas 

other side of the Hou who on it 


The hon. Member for Southwar! Mh 


Harvey) Op} osed it on tl ry nd, that it 


did not gO far enough, and that it did 
give enough of Church property, bi 
declined to co-operate wit 
sought to obstruct the measure of Govern 


ment. What, then was the lancuage ol 


my noble Friend raat Wa (tf 
cecelve, and which Cncit Hopie 


(Lord John Russell) to say, that ! 


been placed ina false position in conse- 


quence of tricks and ? 
was the language of my noble Friend (Lord 
Stanley) : “ However anxious I may be t 
see this measure carricd, as the hyasis 
ground-work of a great i lem 


of the important questions which a: 
the public mind, 1 should not discha 


my bounden duty if I did not frankly de- 
clare, that no consideration whatever, with 
reference to this or any oth 

asserted probability of a settlement— 


profession ot acqUlesc nce in its provisi 
will ever induce me to give my consent 
the taxation of the clergy for this unju 
and illegal purpose.’’* “What was tl 
principle of the bill of 1887? It laid a tax 
of ten per cent. upon the cle ry for the 
education of all classt S OF all } 


denominations; and aga 


gainst that prince 
which virtually contained the ippropri ition 
principle, | objected. But when was ft! 

language used which had 
noble Lord ? 
Session ? 


Was it in the course of this 
I have this year professed my 
desire to see the question settled, but IT said 
without the abandonment of the app 
priation principle no settlement coul 
satisfactory. I deeply regret the obstacles 
that have arisen in the way of the setth 
ment of this question; I lament those di- 


visions that exist in Lreland, sincerely, and | 


nid, 


more so than if they existed in Engla 


because in the former they are more dan- |} 
gerous; but this is a great question of | 


2 


hon. Friend and myself divided with Go- 


rod 

i find 


journals of th 


\ i r 
| 
) 
+] I, } 
i } 
hot tev th 
‘ bel 
l 
t 
‘ 
ry) a 
4 
‘ 
i u 
] 
i i 
} 
Cl 
+1 
| 
! 
l ct 
i 
| 
‘ ‘ 
i Gov nt 
el 
i 
to IN 
Lord i) tin 
4. 
pile tou 
i! was 
hy t} 
Lion 
] 
Way 
ining in fore 
ad not CK 
] 
reacnel 
ving the founda- 
qu Ol 
ver to which fil 


{May 19} ) 
4 that | sent to 
Bi ta request min 
} 
to 
nowle Lord 
( ( rlV iny ( 
future eoul ut be 
a question of the nobl 
trish tit , a inl ‘ 
? 
th of Mareh 4 
| entel nthe ] 
} 
considered still 
Th position in Which ta 
an unusual one. [am | 
tion ol answer to the 
noble Lord, on the n 
1} 
owh reply Would mainly 
these resolutions on the 
That ) lve itself into a 
Committee, in » consider tl escnt 
| sti ( h Est nent in Lreland 
* See Hansard (Third Series), vol, xxxvill, | with a view pply any surplu v ; 
| p- 1277. nues, not required for the spiritual care OF ats : 
1 


: 
: 
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members to the general education of all Gasses 
of het Maiestv’s subjects, without distinction 
of religious persuasion ; ana’ s2as_ the opinion 
of this louse that no measure on the subject 
of tithes can lead to a satisfactory and final 
adjustment that does not embody the princi- 
ples contained in the foregoing resolutions.” 
These resolutions were voted by a former 
ITouse of Commons, at the instance of the 
noble Lord now the leader of the present 
House, and coupling them with the Speech 
from the Throne, entitled himself, I think, 
after the lapse of four months, to put this 
question tothe noble Lord, ‘whether itis his 
intention to bring forward a measure on the 
subject of Irish tithes, and whether that 
measure will involve the principles con- 
tained in these resolutions.” After the 
noble Lord had given his answer I stated: 
‘There is a prospect, trust, of coming 


to a settlement on the Irish Poor-law | 
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| after such privations and such sufferings 
that they set a price upon the value ot 
peace, while they offer to give up fiftecn 
per cent. of their income for the Purpose 
of insuring peace in Ireland by telling 
| these men, who have in many cases aban- 
doned their just right, who have been 
deprived of their tithes, who have lived 
upon funds doled out by charity—that 
they are insensible to the peace of Treland 
)——that their constant anxiety and deep 
iuterest for the Establishment arise from 
mere mercenary motives—that they thin! 
more of their pockets than of the tran- 
quillity and peace of the country—lI say, 
Sir, making such charges against such 
men, places difliculties in the way of a set 
tlement of this question so vast, that any 
authority or counsel of mine—if authority 
I have—must fail to produce a satisfactory 
settlement. 


Bill; i for one, wish it may be possible to | 


i 
come toa settlement with respect to the 


Irish Corporations Bill, and the bill rela- | 
ting to the Irish Church—but I feel my- | 


self bound to what I always have said on 
the question, that a security for the Trish 


Church must be an essential condition of 


any such settlement.”* I must say, then, 
coupling what I said in 1837 and the de- 
claration made by me in 1835, that I am 
not chargeable with making declarations 
from trick or stratagem, and that I have 


not placed the noble Lord, as a member of 


the Government, in an unfavourable posi- 
tion on this question. 
which the noble Lord has taken? What 
is the nature of his resolutions ? I do 
not wish to reciprocate personal attacks 
upon the other side of the House, I will 
not bandy hard words with the noble 
Lord. 1 do not think it answers any pur- 
pose. I heard the speech of the noble Lord ; 
I heard the temper of it with deep regret. 
It is in vain for the noble Lord to say, 
that we will not concur in a satisfactory 
settlement of this question, when, at the 
same time he is opposing insuperable ob- 
stacles to its settlement, by rousing every 
feeling of pride—by telling men like the 
Irish clergy, men who have been deprived 
of their tithe for the last tour or five years, 
men who have submitted to poverty aud 
oppression, and who now say they are 
ready to make further concessions for the 
sake of peace, provided you maintain the 
integrity of the establishment; by a Mi- 
nister of the Crown telling such men, 


* Hansard, vol, xli, p. 1315, 1319, 


What is the course | 


Of all the ills that harass the distressed 
Sure, the most bitter is a scornful jest.’ 


Then the noble Lord comes with thi: 
question, whether we are justified in 
moving to rescind these resolutions. I do 
not attempt to conceal, and if I did | 
could not, that it is difficult for a Govern 
ment to consent to the formal rescinding 
of its own resolutions. I think, for the 


character and honour of public men of 


both sides, that the public should know 
| what are the principles on which we pro- 
ceed ; and if | were to say that the re- 
scinding of this resolution would not be 

severe blow to the Government, I should be 
guilty of hypocrisy. But it was open to 
the noble Lord to have avoided this dis- 
cussion, I say, on my own part, that if 
the noble Lord held this Session the lau 
guage he held last Session, if he had conic 
forward and said, “we will attempt. tiie 
settlement of this great question of Irish 
tithes, in which Irish conflicts arise-—w¢ 
will propose a measure, and a reasonabl 
measure, with respect to Irish tithes, and 
we will ask you to consent to an Irish 
corporation bill founded on the principle 
of popular election ;? and if the noble 
Lord had said he would abandon the reso- 
lution of 1835, if the noble Lord had said 
he would uot shrink from the unpopularity 
of that course, if he had proposed a set 
tlement on this footing, and said, that li 
would not guarantee that the arrangement 
should be final against future attacks, but 
that he would pledge himself to use the 
‘full weight and influence of Government 
}to make it final; and if the noble Lord 
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were to give up the principle of the reso- | first impre ssion was, that they were vague 


lution of 1855, I do not believe that the 


noble Lord would find a great minority to 


resolution. But what 
noble Lord take? 


decla ring 


insist upon the 
course does the 
he take the manly 


Does 


course of 


that he will not retain the resolution of 
appropriation ? Quite the reverse. The 
noble Lord has taken a course with respect 


to his proposed Tithe Bill and the uatur 


of his resolution, which is calculated to 
excite suspicion and alarm. The 
Lord made no speech in huying his 3 
lutions upon the 


11 
novie 
s(}- 


+ 


table of the House, and 
permitted them to go to Ireland without 


any explanation of his objects and motive 


And of what nature are the resolutions? 
I read them over and over again, and | 
now doubt whether they contain the prin- 
ciple of appropriation or not. Tam in- 


clined to believe that they 

. . 1 . . = T 
principle of appropriation. \m singular 
in that opinion? What is the language 
of the noble Lord's own supporters? 
What said the Member 


for VW iltshire ? 
He said, that he had read the resi 


over and over again, he devoted 

days to them, but it was not till last 
night that he discovered that they did 
not contain appropriation ; and, be it ob- 


served, this was not till after the hon. 
Member had heard the speech of the noble | 
Lord. The noble Lord, 
resolutions, yesterday made a speech of 
one hour and a-half’s duration, and yet he 
never told us whether the principle of a 
propriation was contained in 

He left us more bewildered at 
sion of his speech than at the beginning. 
I never before knew an instance of a man 
holding the situation of Secretary of Stat 

and leader of the House of Commons dis- 
cuss a great question upon a motion which 
he 1 its set- 


of 


meant to be the foundation of 
tlement, and never to state what he meant. 
It was not till the end of the debate 
night, that the noble Lord, the Secretary 
for Roel und, told us, that he believed the 
appropria ition principle was not included 
i” the resolutions. What said the hon. 
Member for Sheflield (Mr. Ward), than 
whom on the wording of resolutions 
man in the House was a higher a 
He liad been the mover of r 

his own, and was a good judge of what 


no 
uthority ? 
. 
tutions af 


the resolutions were intended to be. With 
all the hon. Member’s experience of reso- 
lutions, what said he of the vagueness of 


these resolutions of the noble Lord? He 
that on reading the resolutions his | 


said, 


ao Coiutain the | 


lutions | 
whole | 


| the ge 


but on read ne the m again 
in them 
This was the 
Gentlem put 
his own phrase: 


and ambiguous, 
he said he 
rm of 
truction t 


iem. Those were 


ne dl scove red 
appropriation. 


Cons ie hon, 


wa ourse d rT the noble Lora ask us 
to pursu I will not say, whether there 
is any stratee or trick ; [have no right 
to impute motives, but this I will say, 
that never iS propos made so calcu- 
| late 1, th uoh perhaps not intended, to 
nt lifficulties, for he asks us to 
1 fo n tl resoluti 
| without fli o, what is his proposi 
| tion respecting ippropri ition. det me ask 
ih ny Impartial man would look at this 
| question : \fter all that has been said on 
the subjcet of Irish tithes—after makine 
| this popul justrument by which you 
have heaved a er Government from 
| offi ft ll the diy in the country 
upon the subject, for the honour and er dit 
lof both sides, it should now be distinctly 
ul | wh t] the questi ion of appro- 
| priation is by those resolutions affirmed on 
not. Now, what is the position in whieh 
| we are now placed by the noble Lord ? 
| We are invited in Committee to express 
an ‘¢ that the 


the mover of the | 


them or not. | 


| 
the conclu- 


last | 


| 


in the first place opinion 


tithe composition in Ireland should be 
commuted into a rent-charge, at the rate 
of seven-tenths of their amount.’ Now, 


what amend nent could he proposed to the 


first resolution, but one purely of detail 
and of amount, as, for instance, to give 
nty-five per cent. id ol Seventy 
But after having exhausted all discussion 
in matters of detail on the first resolution, 
there was e sixth resolution hanging 
behind :—* That it is the opinion of this 
Committ t the rent-charges for 
eeclesiasti ‘al tithes should be appropriate d 
by law tO Cel ain local charges now 
defrayed out of the consolidated fund and 
to education, the surplus to form part of 
the consolidated fund.” Now, I ask, suj 
posing we had assented to this resolution, 
would not there have gone forth one uni 


vereal lmynr san ¢hr ths 
versal ession througnoeut this country 


and [reland, that we had abandoned the 
principle of ipproj r ation. Why, VW hat 
was said upon the subject of these resolu- 


learncd Member for 


tions nd 
truction did that hon. 


by the hon. an 


Dublin? What cons 

and learncd Member put upon these reso- 
lutions? think his words upon this 
subject of lim port ince: he 
express d these in a letter which he 


published afte soluti ms were 


: 
a 
q 
| 
| 
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promulgated. The right h 
read an extract from the letter in question 
to the following effect Such was t] 


tine 
plan of Lord John Russell. It held out 
the 1 i 


). 


? immediate an 


or 
all 


yrospect ol 


to the extent of thirty per cent., which, 
however, was searc ly adequate to what 
was required ; an ther amelioration which 
it promised was, the appropriation of the 
surplus of these rent-charges to county 
burdens which had hitherto pressed o1 
localities ; and speedily rec 
direct appropriation of funds for educati 
The hon. and learned Met letter 
continued by stating, that > certainly 
did not concur in all Lord John’s arranzes 
ment, but that he thought 1 ntained tl 
cerms of a future arranvemen nd amore 
perfect and final settlement.” | y, Sir 
that when the people of Ireland are told by 


such high authority as tl 


and learned Member for Dublin, that thes 
resolutions are chiefly to be esteemed 
because they provide a dir t appropriati 

for the purposes of education, and us 


they are the germ of a futu 
and more perfect i 


I 
are warranted in drawing two conclus 


first, that the principle of appropriatio: 
is contemplated in these resolutions nil 
econdly, that even this arrangement is not 
to be a final settlement, but is only to be 
used asa stepping-stone to other arrange- 


ments. On these grounds I consider it to 
be absolutely necessary 
factory understanding 


hefore we proceed further 


to arrive at 


Si 
upon this point 


n this question, 


‘Three courses were open to us by which 
this understanding mizht have been at- 
; : 

tuined: e ther he noble Lord micht hha 
made manly and frant Wi that, 

i imposstil ) pas this mea } 
fettered with the principle of the resolu- 
tions of 1835, he was } repar { to sacrifice 
the appropriation clause in order to rrive 
ita satisfactory adjustment of the ques- 
tions or we might have brought forward 


solution of 


ic 


abstract our own, con- 


demnatory of the principle of appropriation ; 


hut that was a course which appeared to 
is obnoxious tothe objection urged against 
your own resolutions of 183 they 
were abstract resolutions, fetterine the 
practical consideration of a part cular sub 
eet: or lastly, the means were ¢ to us 
which we have doy d, of 
nof the House upon this tion, 
inal of showing our iihful dh te 
the pring ipple swhich we formerly defended 
by movine the rescinding of those resolo 
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Q 


5, as being calculated to ob- 
struct the satisfactory settlement of thi: 


forwarded the practical result at which wi 
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To have put off 
| this discussion would notin the least hay 


faim. Wecould not have discussed these 
resolutions in Committee without eivine 
rise to it; or if your course had been by 
bill, the very preamble to the bill would 
have raised the question ; and, therefor: 
un the whole it appeared to us most 


tisfactory, that, as a preliminary pro 
ling, we should elicit the opinion of t] 
ent Parliament upon this eTeat | 
it issue, and show, that our o ini 
remains unehanged reference to if 
Chese we the grounds upon which | 
| oppose these resolutions, being unable to 
lend my id to the P sine of a measur 
which shall tend to the alienation of Church 
| property Phe grounds upon which 
ct are not any dictates of false prid 
which the nob! Lord speaks of : but 
because I conceive, that to alienate Chur 
roperty tosecular purposes will inevitab! 


shake the foundations of that establishment 


The noble Lord ref rred to the Act 

11 ,and said, that he was resolved t 
itain the Chureh Establishment 
} cat it was euaranteed by the Act o 


Uni sir, a 
T} Lord 


Church would cut a 


same 

says, that to distu 

rent the 


rincipl 
IC ro 


in 


Act ol 


Union. I agree with the noble Lord, and 
[ say, that if we adopt the principle of 
| alienating the property of the Church, w 
create that rent. The question, Sir, wit! 
| me now is this—is the Church of Ireland 
likely to enjoy more of staple freedor 
under the existing state of the law, or ! 
purchasing a short respite from persecuti 
i a4 COST OI me or OO 000 
{nd m opinion is. th it unsatisfactor) 
| the present state of the affairs of 
1 Church it is |e to be deplored than it 
would be after purchasing a small porti 
of goodwill, or rather, a brief immu 
nity from attack on these terms. If 
}is not the amount of the money that 
speak of, but the principle which 


linvelved with it. What have we 


jurge in favour of the maintenance 
ithe Church Establishment at present 
The national compact entered into at th 
| time of the time of the Union —the solen 
jcuarantee given to the Protestants of 
tal (dl that the Vrotestant faith shi he 
the tablished faith of that country, that 
ir hurel hould he the Ketabli 
| hureh th details and statement 
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which are now advanced against the pro-| I left office, or shrunk from any. of 


priety of this arrangement, are there fully th y which that 
considered—-the relative num) the | o} — 

Protestants and Catholies of Ireland \ el ] d 

taken into account by he statesmen of | hithert hoe bound 1) ind the risk 
that period— thre verty the nai | th e with whom 


Catholic populati n, ond thei oor ability | ad to 


to supply the m of \ t 
} 
ciple was pted ad ¢ hat } 
i \ 
Church of the minority ad | 1) t] 
erved, The t| lay 
not blind to the the ts mef 
ment, but With i { tf the J 
objections to whi ti } 
termined is they i my i I for 
act connected wit Is meno rie on ne {] 
the Act for the Re fof the Disabilit au not forgot the ver 
of the Roman vid 
was pleased to tar for 
in the passing of tl ! i ¢ I ! reat 
> T 
only say, that ] vit] 
4 
ference any taunts ich on hroy ) 
out eeainst me n that t | 
1 
that, if had tak at} 
] 
: one it » fort his nel 
re from pu f hethet 
f | 
pul mind of ot feel them 
people of Enelar at th ipp +] d 
hending more danger from the t of} therefore I shall not reply to them. Iv 
ranging the tants of thi nt f the | Rely 
hostile fechinge { thase } i { 1 { } 
than could arise from tl privileges, to be} Un ran t} t} | 
conferred by that enactment en t t ¢ 
tatned that opin lit to tl] the k lis} } nil 
Crowns und was | t \ done, | , |  ¢ 
lo fo Oi ¢ ( 
rane f { 
} 
im ppo ( 
had always pres 
i 
i 
‘rin { ( 
Sir, Cone ( \ i 


extent. In truth. vould ha us, tl f vet 
more Convenient to m t thot told 


riod, to have eone out d allowed | ch 


the hon. Gentlem: te ft h ned t 
m 
4 
bill: but hay ho th Kine to sar the firs { the Romat 
tron the measure an he Kine Wave { 
tid reratio j \ ill l 
} 
‘ at ! 
Say it | i} \ { 
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to be the alienation of the property of the 
Church. So far from such a result being 
contemplated, I refer to the opinions of 
Lord Plunkett, Mr. Grattan, Lord Carbery, 
and others, who distinctly denied, that such 
would be the case. I refer also to the pre- 
amble of the bill, which stated that the re- 


moval of the civil disabilities of the Roman | 


Catholics would tend to strengthen and 
maintain the Irish Church. This is our 


position now ; but the moment we depart 


from it, and consent to purchase a little | 


import. 


diversion of hostility from the Church, at 
a cost of 50,000/. or 60,000/., that 
very moment the principle upon which we 
stood, is abandoned, the Act of Union no 
longer guarantees the inviolability of the 
Chureh of Ireland, and we admit a prin- 
ciple of appropriating the revenues of 
the Church, to purposes of education, 
exclusive of the establishment. I do 


not mean tosay, that it would become im- | 
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shall prefer the satisfaction of awaiting the 
devolution of the new powers which may 
be directed to undermine its strength, to vo 
luntarily giving up an eighth of its revenues 
to be diverted to purposes foreign to its 
objects. With reference to education, | 
should like, I must confess, to see thy 


country so circumstanced as to allow of : 


| system ofeducation being conducted bymem 


moral for a Protestant father to give his | 


children the benefit of this instruction, but 
it cannot be denied, that in bringing for- 
ward an indiscriminate system of education, 
we imply that it is to be a course of in- 
struction not in the principles of the Es- 
tablished Church; and, therefore, the 
whole state of things in that respect would 
be at ouce changed. With respect also to 
your amount as applied to your principle. 


bersofthe Church Establishment.| 
Hon. Members who laugh at this obser 
tion can surely not rightly apprehend it 
said, that I should like to 
the country : 

‘that principle of administering instr: 
tion; but I am too well aware that tl 
cannot be the case in Ireland if any d 
trines of the Established, or if any seecti 
of dissent, are made a sing q? 
room of instruction. fam perfectly re 
however, to allow of instruction being pi 
vided for the Roman Catholic popul tio 

for I 
the interests of the country would be bett 
consulted by giving them education t) 
by keeping them ignorant. The altern 
tive, therefore, is not between a course 
Protestant education or of Catholic educa- 
tion, but a third course is open to us o! 


» circumstanced as to allow 


+ 


47 in th 


on gencral subjects; conceive th 


| general moral education, which I should 


You say that 400,000/. is too much for the | 
| concerned in it, I should not object 


revenues of the Church, and you propose 
to abstract 50,000/.; but surely if you 
cannot maintain the maintenance of that 
Church upon the grounds of morality and 
reason, do you think that the Catholics of 
Ireland will be satisfied with an eighth 
only of these revenues ? 


The principle of | 


the noble Lord is at once fatal to the Es- | 


tablishment, whilst it has not the advan- 
tage of purchasing even present peace. 
On these grounds, therefore, I think that 
the present position of the Church of Ire- 
land is better than it would be by accepting 
any such composition. The noble Lord 
says that the question now before us is a 
question between two distinct principles 
of Government. 
noble Lord, to come forward to give all 
civil privileges to the people of Ireland, 
provided we can do so, still adhering to 
the principle of maintaining the integrity 
of the Established Church. This was the 
condition upon which | agreed to, and the 
people of England allowed of, the Roman 
Catholic Relief Bill; and unless we now 
have satisfaction on this head — namely, 
the security of the Church of Ireland—we 


1 | 
I am ready, with the | 
lon which I object to this mode of uppro 
By this measure no 


delusion. 


willingly adopt. certainly prefe: 
gencral course of instruction of this kind 
and so far as the duties of the state a 


allow the grant of any sum of money 
h might be deemed necessary for 
purpose. And here, im fact, there is 
real difference of opinion between me a 
the noble Lord. j 
this instruction should be paid for direc 
and at once cut of the consolidated fund, 
as by the complicated machinery of yo 

sixth resolution, which, in fact, is am 

Whilst I object at all to th 
principle of alienating the funds of t! 

Church from strictly ecclesiastical pu 
I still more strongly object to applyin 
such alienated funds to a course of educ 
tion from which the principles of Prote:s 
tant faith are excluded, The princip! 


whic 


It is just as well t 


pos 
] 


priation are these. 
satisfactory arrangement can be arrived at: 


it will alienate a part of the property of 


the Church, whilst at the same time, 1 
will not give satisfaction to the Roman 
Catholics of Ireland. In passing such 

measure as this you would be abandoning 
your duty as a Protestant Legislature, b 
allowing a principle which will in itsell 
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4 ( 
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undermine the Protestant Church, or at 
least give the means, by future agitatiot 


Adjourned 


ruin. Upon these grounds, therefore, 
give my cordial support to the amendment 


4 


of my hon. Friend, in order to show my 


l 
and discontent, to bring it to a state of 


consistent maintenance of a P ‘inciple which | 


l ever defended in office, and which | 
adhere to in opposition. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, 
that the disadvantage of rising to address 
the House at so late an hour on 
night of an adjourned debate was not di- 
minished by the circumstance of his having 
to reply to the right | Baronet 


hon. baronet opposite, 


7 7 


still | 


th nal 


j 


whom all admitted to be the leader in point | 


of ability and eclocution, as he was the 
leader in station, of the ereat ; 
Opposition. He felt, however, tha 
question upon which the House had to de- 
cide, 1 ] 


when disencumbered 
trancous circumstances pressed into th 
service—by no speaker with more profusion 
than the right hon. Baronet himself—was 
a very simple one, it would not be necessary 
for him to occupy their attention for any 
length of time ; and that, confining him- 
self to the real merits of the particular 
point at issue, a plain, easy, and simple 
duty awaited him. one could more 
regret than he did that either angry feeling, 
or party bias should have been introduced 
into the present debate. But 


INO 


who was 


responsible for its introduction ? What had | 


led to it? Why, he took it, on the showing 
of the right hon. Baronet hinseif, ] 


fOr 


could require no stronger authority than 
that which the right hon. Baronet’s words 
afforded. The right hon. Baronet admitt 


that the proposition which had been mad 
was one in which, he well | 
expected 
to acquiesce. Why, then, had it been in- 
troduced at the present moment P «TE the 
resolutions on the table had involved the 


question of appropri ition, he should not have | 


quarrelled with the right hon. Baronet for 
saying to the House, ‘* Betore you discuss 
those resolutions, 

the resolutions of appropriation which they 
include.”” But how stood the case ? 
the resolutions of his noble Friend contain 


the principle of appropriation? The right 


hon. Baronet seemed to say he was uncer- | inv 


tain as to whether they did or not ; but he 
defied any man, who came to the discussion 
of the subject with the smallest practical 
knowledge, to entertain a doubt on th 
point. If there had been doubt on th 


subject, why did not the hon. Baronet, th 


VOL, XLII. 


Series 


I will have you discuss 


Did | 


forward most 

Government in a measure respecting the 

Municipal Corporations, he would ask 


princip! 
forward for 


{May 15} Debat 
=; 1 Member for North Devon, or some’ other _ 
ae Member of the Opposition, ris his } . 
and seek information from the 
t as to Whether or not 1f Was their tentior iB 
| to inciude the question appropt lon in 
i 
| resolutions ? , tl rse Wot 
not ! ted tl ( is of 
5 Crcontiemen nNosite. W { 
What Was W te Wi if { } 
the matter—they ca it, and he for 
tie th; hae 
l ) l 
and |] r ti Vo 
d it was beea 
33 
Saw tin t i t 
4 yu {1 < ii! 
to ¢ tain tor ti sit = 
3 party vote. tie would put a 
eas onneet wit t ol 
a 
Gent] 1 had earried a re tion de- 
Claringe the edicney ot tablshing 
4 
their existen Was dange! ro- 
testant Church, and had afterwards come 
richt hon. Gentleman whether it would 
have been just, generous, wi 
mManiike, ior the 4 rumen ) \ 
they not . nis bi 
h mu scind reso i 
: himself in t] t, lose his charact : 
3 public man, a legrade In 
fa Col country Wotlk 1) ] 
an analogous ca it was t , exce}] 
4 that the 2 hon. Gentleman 
had not earriecd his resoluti hut tl 
: Government had had the benefit of car 
referr d tO i rvat! ] i 
q to rl if it ‘ 
‘ ‘ is 
: have been more direet and more 1 
move mer the resolution resemaded, 
present I i L\ 
’ Clause too, ne sn i not have ot ) 
the amendment which t hon. B: : 
had proposed. Butas it did not in \ t : 
ee the purpose of trying | 
ak 
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strength. The right hon. Gentleman had 
given them the hist ory of the case, and had 
endeavoured to show to the House, that 
since the year 1835 the impediment to the 
settlement of the Irish Tithe Question had 
been the appropriation clause. But the 
right hon. Gentleman had 
mention what had occurred in the course 
of the preceding year. ‘he House, how- 
ever, would not fail to remember 

took place with reference to that question 
in that year. A bill had been framed in 
1854 for the settlement of the question, 


} 
cted to 


} + 
wha 
What 
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which had been sent up to the House of | 


Lords, but which 
propriation clause ; and yet the very party 
who now in supporting the motion of the 
hon. Baronet, to ground their 
Opposition to the measures which had 
offered by Government solely on the pre- 
sence of that principle, were the very same 
party who in 1834 rejected that measure 
grounds, although it did n 
contain the obnoxious principle. The bi 
was moved in the House of Lords by Loi 
Melbourne, and yet now the suggestion 
was, that her Majesty’s Government did 
not sufficiently exert themselves to carry it. 
But he would say, 
measure on whichthe Government put forth 
the whole of its strength, it was the measure 
of 1834. Hon. Members had 
words, and the right hon. Member for 
Tamworth had adopted the expressions, for 
which he begged to thank the right hon. 
Gentleman, that the appropriation clause 
with all that belonged to it was got up for 


rofessing 
( 


on other 


the purpose merely of effecting a change of 


Government. This he denied. But, sup- 
posing it was so, did hon. Gentlemen wi 09 
site think there was ; 
cally dishonest in ge tting up, 
it, a resol than in ge 
to rescind a resolution ? 

he should 
vertible evidence—the 


as they call d 
ting up a motion 
But this charge 


ution, 


evidence of a M 


been | 1 
| this he replied, that he wi “ry not cons 


that if ever there was a | 


did not contain an ap- | 
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make such application would be giv ing ten 


fold security to the Church Est: ‘ablishmen 
were the senti- 
Gentleman who had come foy- 


in that cou da Here 
ments of 
ward as seconder of the 
Yet now 
to which 
letter had been made on an occasion \ 
entered 

and in order to purchase the support of 

hon. and le: 1d i 

who was at a time in divcet hostilits 
the Government. Why there never \ 


afforded by 


present m 
they were told, that the promi 


1 
ie hon. Baronet referred in 


a © compact alliance’ was 


any preponderance ot evi 


a more cor npleti refutation of any 


| than this had 1 reeeived. But he shou 
asked this question—as the resoluti 
i 
not contain the principle of appropriati 


| 
| 


the purposes of education. 
used the | 
| great principle. But if he could ob 


question, on a 


anything more politi | 


how the House from incontro- | 
Meme | 


ber of that Hlouse, was not only not true, | 
| it was the best arrangement which cir 


but quite the reverse of the truth. The 
wiiness he should call into court was the 
hon. Member for Warkwickshire, the 
seconder of this motion, 


| stances would p 


why not agree ? 


to reseind those resolutions 
—first because he felt that such 
mvoive debasement anc OSS 
racter on the part of any set of men w 
could take it; and secondly, because 


voting to rescind them he should y 


ivainst his own firm conviction ; for he] 
already repeatedly aflirmed, and he wou 
again assert, the principle of the approp 


tion of the surplus fundsof the Irish Chureh 
Elis opi 


had been, and was still, in favour of ¢] 


the concurrence of the party, on the ot] 
side, he should be happy to make 
ponies out by his noble Fri 
the Secre ry for the Tlome Departn 
as might le ad toa practical settlement of t! 
firm and permanent ba 
But it was plainly one thing that he shi 
be ready to deny a proposition whic] 
thought to be true; and another, tl 
should be prepared to make all fair, w 
just, pit reasonable concessions to | 
Gentlemen 0 ppo site. Hy 


fore, that though he thought the pre: 
not the best arrangement possible, yet t 


1 
would Sav, th 


rmit to be made. But 


| did his noble friend propose that arrar 


hive | 
and his evidence | 


was contained Jin a letter written to his | 


constituents on the 12th of June, 
that letter the hon. Baronet said— 
say, I think, that as a Commission of In- 
quiry respecting the Irish Church has been 
issued, and as promises had been made by 
Ministers that the surplus revenues of 
Church, if any, should be 


education of te Ireland, to 


people of 


} 
applied to the | 


1834. In| 
I must | 


| 


ment? Why, as an experiment ; and 


added, that he had no hope of its provi 
etfectual, 
assent, The noble Lord, 
and he would say, a most 

had laid down a whic! 
hoped, though it somewhat differed fro 
that which he considered to be best 
irable, mieht still lead to a 
Now 


generous 


proposition, 


most des 


cessful issue on this point, h 
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say, that the right hon. Gentleman mistook 
entirely the position of her 


Adjourned 


M: yest) Ss Go- 


vernment, if he thought that, for the sake 
of avy convenience to themselves, they 
would submit to take a step which could 
not fail to bring down upon them degrad- 
ation and hee but in the eagerness 
which had been shewn by hon. Gentlemen 
opposite, to degrade and disgrace her Ma 
jesty’s Government, and the party who 
acted with them, those hon. Gentleman had 
come down, and proposed this motion t 
the House. With what other conceivabl 


was this motiot 


object 


Gentlemen opposite knew it was open to 
them to legislate upon the subject with tl 
resolution on the journals. The noble 


Lord, the Member for North Lancashire, 
had made use of a phrase, in speaking on 
this subject, on a former occasion, which he 
certainly thought was a perfectly right and 
proper phrase, but for whi e Lord 
had been previously and led to acs 
count since—the noble I 

the “ total extinction of tithes 
and the House would recollect 
pretation which the 


in Ireland,” 
the 
Lord was told at 


inter- 


noble 


the time it would meet with, and upon re- 
calling that expression, and the circum- 
stances in which it was made, how littl 


would most men conceive that the noble 
Lord could possibly be one of those who 
now said to the Government, “ We will 
not consent to come to any terms on this 
the question of tithes in Ireland, until you 
consent to rescind the resolutions, pledging 
you to a certain line on the subject, and 
thus to d Jegrade yourselves for ever in the 
eyes of the country and the world. The 
noble Lord had put his argument with the 
clearness that belonged to him, into the 
form of a dilemma, and he therefore would 
take the liberty of putting his argument in 
another dilemma. Did their resolutions 
involve the appropriation principle or not ? 
It they did, he thought the amendment 
ought to have 
they did not, then he thought the amend- 
ment was wholly unnecessary, and that it 
was introduced for party purposes, and 
only for party purposes. But with regard 
to another point, the right hon. Gen- 
tleman opposite had miscenceived the sen- 
timents of the Government, if he thought 
that they expected to eflect the tranquiliz- 
ation of Ireland, by adhering to the appro- 
priation clause: they had expected to attain 
that most desirable result from the measure 
Which they had brought forward for Mu 


from mutual 


nicipal Corporation Reform 
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Ord had spoken ol 


been on the resolutions. If jesty’s Ministers 


~ 
— 


concessions on Ci 


Parliament, and from a variety of well- 


COnCE ived measures, It was wit! thes 
views that they had heard, with the greatest 
Sa fa the exp ctatio S fhe ¢ it by l 
ke In an t] r place—<« t! 
to which they d attached ) interprct- 
{ wl ] ad dee i 
( on tl t appeared, the rieht 
net was wil ling to adm it 
the plan of Government was briefly 
t] having paid to th rey the whol 
om on tl Ol hand 
uy 1t W CO1LVE thi re 
) th r, and this, which would thu 
become part ol the established venue of 
the state, would be applied, subject to th 
deduct lis tothe \ ious branehe 
ot t ] lic e connecteca With 
land Chis was their prineip 1 
must Say he fe it const te ] 1] 
question should be brought to a direct i 
sue; he felt consolation too from the di 


rentlemen, even of th 


who were opposed altogethe 


clarations of hon. ¢ 
r to the appro= 


priation principle, that they consider tl 

proposition of the hon. Baronet, for rescind- 
ing resolutions of 18385, which affirm that 
principle as totally distinct from a_proposi- 


tion for reaflirming those resolutions. They 
said, that the motion was introduced for 
the purposes of party, and with what other 
view it could be pretended, with any prob- 
ability of engaging conviction, to have 
been brought forward, he was at a 
conceive. But on the subject of the clergy 
Ireland, x right hon. Baronet had not 
dealt fairly with the observations of his 
noble Friend, the Secretary for the Home 
Department. The noble Lord said, with 
respect to a particular body of clergy, 
diocese, and grounding his rem: rk 
termsofa particular px tition proceed 
that body, that it involved most 
suppositions, and fanciful anticipations of 
oa bg ration of the pe which 
had in view, ? r th 
ment of the clergy in ar ol 
Lord had never drawn any con wre fro. 
these persons, to the whole body of th 
clergy of Ireland. He had fairly, and with 
t ] passed some strictures on the 


perfect rigl it, 
language of those particular 


ioss to 


In Ong 


son the 


Crroneous 


petitioners. 


That Irish clergy were badly represented 
by those who put themselves prominently 
forward as its supporters. It would be most 


to recollect, if 
this question was left, 
Member 
at the 


important hereafter no hop 

of a settlement of 

that they had the authority of the 

for North Lank ishire 


to maintain, tl 


| 
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clergy were satisfied with their condition ; 
that it would be a sacrifice, on their parts, 
if any adjustment were made; and if the 
Government, from the impossibility of car- 
rying any measure, should allow matters to 
remain as they are , the noble Lord must not 
taunt them with having deserted the clergy, 
but bear in mind, that he himself declared, 


that nine-tenths of the clergy wished for | 
no legislation whatever on this su by ct. | 
He was unwilling, that that should be the | 


solution of this question ; 
be settled ; but he 
no prospect of an amicable arrangement in 
that House or the other, let it be borne in | 
mind, that it was the suggestion of the 
noble Lord, not recommended by himself, 
but stated on the part of the clergy of lre- 
land, that they wish to remain precisely as 
they are without any legislative interference | 
to disturb ering condition, He was glad, 
that the noble Lord had made this decla- 
ration, baci it might justify one of the 
alternatives which the course taken by hon. | 
Members opposite might force upon them. | 
They had brought forward these resolu- | 
tions in good faith and in a kindly spirit. | 
They knew they should be attacked in a | 
friendly manner, no doubt, by such sup- 
porters as the hon. Member for Shefticld 
for their abandonment of the appropriation 
clauses ; but they were willing to encounter 
such taunts, and much more if they could 
bring this to a scttlement ; and 
but for the mischievous motion of the hon. 
Baronet—from whom of all men, it most 


he it to 
1 


asserted, if there was 


surprised him that it should come—there 
was a chance of discussing, in an amici ible 
and friendly spirit, that arrangement which 
was now completely set aside. Hon. Gen- | 
tlemen opposite wished it to be understood 
that anger and asperity were altogether 
placed out of their consideration, and yet 
the right hon. Baronet, their leader, de- | 
clared, that he knew the proposition made 
by the hon. Baronet was one in which the | 
Government could not acquiesce. Was | 
that the way to the amicable settlement 
which thi Vv professed ? it they wished to 
fight the battle of principle on the resolu- 
tions, why not have taken issue on them ? 
But that would not do, that would not 
answer the object, he would not say of the 
hon. Baronet (Sir T. Ackland), for his | 
motives were, he was sure, perfectly pure 
and unimpeachable, but it would not 
answer the intention of those who drank 
** Success on Monday”. If a course were 
to be tiken to deprive Parliament of an 
of calm legislation, Treland 
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a chance of peace, and to shut out all hope 
of reconciling the two Houses of the Legis- 
lature, now in so discordant and disunited 
a condition, that course would be no other 
than that adopted by the hon. Baronet— 
that which the Conservative party, as they 
called themselves, pursued. Conservatives 
of what? Of confusion and riot. Ek 
said boldly, that be the individual who he 
may, or the party what it might, who 
intercepted and prevented the adjustment 
of this question by raising a party discussion 
for party objects, on those individuals must 
rest the responsibility of the 
the means for the support of the clergy, 
improving their usefulness, and of pro- 
tracting that disunion which had already 
led to such awful etlects. He was not dis 
posed to re-argue the resolutions of 18 
which they were driven to re-aflirm by the 
indirect means taken to rescind them in thi 
Parliament of 1838. It was the hon 
Gentlemen opposite who had called fort! 
those es of dissension, most appropriate]) 
if their object was to prevent a just settle- 
ment of this question ; but if they really 
were the friends of peace—if they were th 
real friends to that Church of which they 
assumed to be champions, the  opposit: 
course was that which they should hav 
taken. They ought to have been contented 
to go into Committee—to adopt those parts 
of the Government plan of which thy 
approved, and to reject those which they 
condemned ; but still they should hay 
undertaken the inquiry in a spirit of good 
will, peace, and candour, instead of intro- 
ducing into the discussion all the most 
angry passions, all the most formidable divi- 
and doing what Mr. Plunkett on 
said in that House was the greatest of all 
chaining men to opinions whic! 
practically they were disposed to abandon.” 
Well, had Gentlemen opposite any gr 
triumph from that expression ? He had said 
no more than the resolutions; the Ministers 
were ready to take the second best, instead 
of the best; but they would never b 
base or false as to put a negative on their 
own resolutions, which they believed in thei 
consciences to be founded in nothing but 
what was just. If the noble Lord opposit 
had, on some occasion, said, Abandon 
your resolutions, they have served your 
purpose sufficiently well, and now that you 
have no use for them, Hing them as side :” 
would not such a course, adopted, hav. 
exposed the Government to just obloqu) 
and condemnation? No; they held to t! 
resolutions, although if those opposed to 


sions, 


dangers—* 


diminution in 
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them made a proper concession, they would 
found no measure on their principle, and 
would never taunt them with having al- 
tered their opinions, or move any prelimi- 
nary resolutions on the subject of muni- 
cipal corporations, being satistied with | 
having secured a practical object, and not 
wishing to introduce into these discussions | 
the aspe ritics and heats which had charae- 
terised that debate. 

The House divided on the original 
question—Ayes 317; Noes 298: Ma- 
jority 19. 
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Ingham, Lord 
Inglis, Sir R. 
Irton, S. 

Irving, J. 

Jackson, Sergeant 
James, Sir W.C, 
Jenkins, R. 
Jermyn, Exrl of 
Johnstone, Hope 
Jones, 

Jones, T. 

Kelly, F. 

Kemble, H. 
Kerrison, Sir E, 
Kerr, D. 

Kirk, P. 
Knatchbull, Sir 
Knight, H. G. 
Knightley, Sir C. 
Lascelles, hon, W. 


| 

4 

4 

| 

| | 

} 

| 


Law, hon. Reid, Sit J. i follemache, } 
Letroy, huichards, iy \\ | 
Liddell, Rickford, W ) \ \ ler, | | 
Lincoln, Earl of Rolleston, I D | Sir J 
Lockhart, A. M Round, G. Plumptre, J. P Campbeil, Sir 
Lowther, Colone| tound, J. Hope, J ( , EJ 
Lowther, Lord Rushbrooke, Colonel 

Lowther, J. Rushout, G LOsent 


Lucas, E. Paul, Ii. C‘owner. W Leader. 


Lygon, General sapd n, Lord 

Mackenzie, W. F. Scarlett, hon. d. ¥ 

Mahon, Lord Sheppard, | Feat to Sir & 

Maidstone, Viscount Shirley, J | Heath { \] \\ 

Manners, Lord C. Sibtnorp, Colonel 

Marsland, Sinclair, Sir G. onston Goal. I 

Marton, G. Smith, Abel 

Master, T. W.C, Smyth, Sir G. HE. For the Amend UO 

Mathew, G. B Som t, Lord ¢ \men 

Maunsell, T. P. Spry, Sirs, Par 

Maxwell, H. Stanley, | LA - 


Me ynell, Capt uD ley, Lord Npe el - | 


Miles, W. Stewart, J \ t: St. Ives, G rar : ; 

Miles, P. W. S. Stuart, : 

Miller, W. 1. Stormont, Lord 658 

Milnes, R. M. Sturt, 

Moneypenny, G. Sugden, Sir went Committce, i’ 

Mordaunt, Sir J. I mouth, Lord for , | immediately resumed 

Morgan, C. M. R. fennent, J. E. \ nmiittee to sit again 

Neeld, J, Thomas, Col. H 

Neeld, J. Tl Ipson, Alderm nh 

Nicholl, J. | hall, G. HOUSE OF COMMONS 

Norreys, Lord l ch, Sir F, 

Northland, Viscount Prey I G Wed ay, May 16, 1838. 
O'Neil, General \ C. B. ITN I By Mr. H 
QOssulston, Lord Vet er, ( hel er i \ 

Owen, Sir J. Vernon, G. H. i —By Frown 

Packe, C. W. Villiers, Lord iB Mr. Divers, from } 

Palmer, Rh. Waddington, Il. S. : 

Palmer, G. Wail. B. ‘ of I f 

Parke M. Wa 1, Sir ed. M Prit t Cast t t. 

Parker, R. T. Welby, G. E. ne ¢ Mr. 

Parker, T. W hitme e, } 

Patten, J. W. Wilbraham, H. B. | 

Peel, rt. hon. Sir R Williams, R. 

Peel, Colonel J. Williams, T. P. 

Perceval, Colonel Wodehouse, E. | ae moved the order of the day for the 

Perceval, G, J Wood, Colonel T, iiouse to resolve itself into a committe 

Pigot, R. Wood, T. j on the Small Debts (Scotland) Bill. 

Planta, J. Wyndham, W, | Mr. Wallace opposed the motion. ‘The 

“We sang Wynn, nt. hon C. W. | jurisdiction at present worked well, and he 

olen, oir J. Wynn, Su W. W. was against raising it. He objected also 3 


Powell Colonel — to the division of counties into: districts, 
Powe rscourt, Lord You W the judges mie nt delegate 

Praed, W. M. their power to cl rks of the courts and 

Price, R. TELLERS others. It was a prevalent and vicious : 
Pringle, A. Fremantle, SirT, W. | practice for clerks of the courts 
Rae, Sir W. Baring, I. B. legal advisers of the parti 


. 


ce Mover must know the incompetence of the 
Pairs 
= Scotch justices of the peace to do the 


Baring, F. T. Conyngham, Lord A. | duty which he proposed to impose upon 


Buller, C, Dunlop, J. them. He would move, as an amend- 


Adjourned ; May | Debate i 


jurisdiction as it at 
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ment, that the 
day six months. 

Amendment withdrawn. 

House went into committee. 

The Lord Advocate moved an a 
ment on the second clause, the effect of 
which was to the the 
present stoed at 5L., 


leave amount of 


of it, as proposed in the 
bill, to 8/. Gs. 8d. 


The Committee divided on the original 


clause :—Ayes 60; Noes 40: Mi jority 20) 
List of the AYES. 

Acland, T. D. Hepburn, Sir T. B. 

Arbuthnot, hon, Herries, hon, J. 

Bagge, W. Hinde, J. II. 

Bailey, 

Baillie, Colonel jlolmes, R. 

Bla kstone, Houstoun, G. 

Iluches, W. B. 

i oldero li. G J S, 

Broadley, LI. Lockh A NI 

Browi riggs Mackenzie, T. 

Burrell, Sir C. Meynell, Captain 

Chandos, M irquess of M. 

Clerk, Sit G. Nicholl, J. 

Cole, Viscount Parker, R. T 


Dalrymple, Sir A, Perceval, 


Eastnor, Viscount Roll ston, L. 

Ege 5 Round, C. G. 

IS, und, J 
Estcourt, T. Sheppard, T. 

Es stcourt, T. Sinclair, Sir G. 
Fat iI B SOl set Lo 1G. 
Fitzroy, hon. H Stewart, J 
Fleming, J Stuart, V. 
Forester, hon. G Verner, Colonel 
Gaskell, J. M Waddington, H. S 
Gordon, hon. Captun Wood, T. 

Gore, O. W. Wynn, rt. hon. C. W. 
Graham, rt. hon. Sir d Yorke, hon. FE. T. 
Grimsditch, T 

Hardinge, rt.hn. Sirll, TELLERS. 
Ilawkes, T Rae, Sir W. 


Hlenniker, Lord Pringle, A. 
> 


Nogs. 


L BY of the 


R. Fort, J 

Hall, B. 

C. J 
ITume, J 
Archbold, R Ilutton, 
Barnard, EF. G. Liste ry 
Barry, G.S. Lushington, C. 
Brotherton, J. Macleod, R. 
Campbell, Sir J Murray, rt. hon. J. A. 
Chalmers, PB. O’Brien, C, 
Collier, J. Parrott, J. 
urtenay, P. Pechell, ¢ iptain 
Craic, W. G. Scholefield, J 
Davies, Colonel Smith, B. 


Stanley, E. 
Stewart, J. 
Thornely, T, 


Dennistoun, J. 
Duff, J. 
Liliot, hon, J. E. 


bill be committed ov that | 


{COMMONS} 


end- 


( Sco 
Vigors, N. A. 
Villiers, C. P. 
Wallace, R. 
Warburton, EI. 
Wemyss, J. 


Clause agreed to. 
Mr. 


Maule, 
Gillon, W. D. 


Wallace moved, 


tlund ). 
Williams, W. 


jOU 


PELLER 


hon, F, 


on the third claus: 


that it be taken into consideration that day 


six months. 


The Committee divided again 
motion: —Ayes 75; 


original 
Majority Ol: 


List of the 


hn.G.R. 


Aglionby, 
Als 
Arbuthnot, 
Archbold, 
Bagge, W. 
Bailey, J. 
Baillie, Colonel 
Barrington, Viscount 
Blackstone, W.S 
Blair, J. 

Hi. G. 
Broadley, HU. 
Brotherton, J. 
Brownrigg, S. 
Burrell, Sir C. 

Sir J. 

© hand OS, Marque 

( ole, Viscount 
Courtenay, 
Craig, W. G 
Dalrymple, Sir A. 
Davies, Colonel 
Dutt J. 
Eastnor, V 


hon. I, 


Robert 


3s of 


iscount 


‘steourt, T. 
arnham, D. 
tZroy, hen, Hl. 
‘leming, J. 


yn. G. 
. Milnes 
ion. Captain 


ster, 


ske t 


G 
Graham, rt. hr 
Grimsditch, 
H{all, 

Hawk 


on th 


Noes 1-1 


AYES. 
Henniker, Lord 4 
Hepburne, Sir T. B 4 
Hinde, J. H. 
Hodgson, R. 
Ilolmes, W. 
Houston, G. 4 
Hughes, W. B. 


Jone Ss 


> 
Lefroy, rt 
Lister, E. C 
Lockhart, 
Mackenzie, 
M icleod, 
Maule, hon. F. 
Morgan, C. M. R. 
Murray, rt.hn. J. A 
Nicholl, J. 
Parker, R. T. 
Perceval, hon, G. J. 
Rae, rt, hon. Sir W. 
Rolleston, L. 
Round, G. G. 
Round, J. 
Scholefiel 
Sheppard, 
Sinclair, G. 
Somerset, Sir G. 
Stanley, E. J. 
Stewart, J. 
Stewart, J. 
Verne ry Colon: 
Waddington, LI. S. 
Warburton, 
W ood, 
Wynn, rt. hon. C. WV 
Yorke, hon. E. T. 

TELLERS. 

Cle rk, Sir G. 
Pringle, A. 


List of the Nors. 


Aglionby, Major 


| Chalmers, P. 


| Pechell 


Dennistoun, J. 
Ilector, C. J. 
Ilume, 
Lushington, C, 
Parrott, J. 

Captain 
Smith, B. 


Thorneley, 
Vigors, N. A. 
Villiers, Charles 0 
Wemyss, J. 
Williams, W. 


TELLERS, 
Wallace, R. 
Gillon, W. D, 


ag. 
4 | 
4 
4 
; 
7 
morerton, Vv. 
Estcourt, T 
| 
| 
j 
: | 
4 
: 
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On clause 18, 

Mr. Chalmers moved, that it be omitted, 
because he thought it too great a 
power to the magistrates presiding in the 
small courts. 

The Committee divided on the original 
motion:—Ayes 55; Noes 10: Majority 


Fave 


List of the Aves. 


Abercromby, hn.G. R. 
Alston, R. 
Arbuthnot, hon. I. 
Bagge, W. Houston, G 
Barrington, Viscount  Tlughes, W. B. 
Blackstone, W.S. ITuine, J. 
Blair, J. Lister, E.C. 
Boldero, I. G. Lockhart, 
Broadley, H. 
Brownrigg, S. 
Campbell, W.F. Macleod, R. 
Chandos, Marquess of 
Codrington, C. W. 
Cole, Viscount 
Courtenay, P. 

Craig, W. G. 

Darby, G. 

Davies, Colonel t 
Duncombe, hon. W. Rolleston, L. 


Grimsditch, T. 


Duff, J. Round, C.G. 
Kastnor, Viscount Sinclair, Sir G. 
Estcourt, T. Smith, B. 

Estcourt, T. Somerset, Lord G, 
Fitzroy, hon. H, W ood, T. 

Forester, hon. G. Wynn, rt. hon. C. W. 
Fremantle, Sir T. Yorke, hon. E. T. 
Gaskell, J. M. rELLERS 
Gordon, hon. Captain Clerk, Sir G 
Graham, rt. hn. Sir J. Pringle, A. 


List of the Nors. 


Aglionby, IT. A Vig J 
Aglionby, Major Warburton, 
Chalmers, P. 
Dennistoun, J. 
Pechell, Captain 
Stewart, J. 
Thorneley, T. 


\\ all ice, R. 
Gillon, 


Remaining clauses agreed to; the House 
> 


resumed; and the biil, as amended, was 
ordered to be printed. 


anes 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 


Friday, May 18, 1888. 
MINUTES.] By the Earl 


TON, from two places in the Donegal, against 
the system of National Education (Ireland).—By the Earl 


Petitions presented. 
county of 
of Ropen, from places in Armagh, and from th 
and Wardens of thc 
by the Marquess of CLANRICARDE, county of 
Galway, and from the county of Leitrim, and by the 
Marquess of HEADFORT, from Cavan, against the Poor 
Relief (Ireland) Bill.—By the Marquess of SLico, from 
places in Northumberland, from Sheilicld, Barnard Castle, 


Corporation of Weavers of 


from the 


{May 18} 


Canada. L362 
Wesleyan Met! ists of M yichester, and 
r t places, and f 1 Baptist i 

[ ) r ( pel, Lon n, Earl of Aun 
\ D ND, | M of 
LAN VN t var S es, t D C1 I 
f tt f D Lord AsHBUI 
i fro D t 
the « t f by Le Brot iM, from 

i nr, ¢ e, Aber 1, Mane Dublin, Stoe 
| I I P ) Dert Bath, Be 

nl 1, Cumberland, Westmort 

\ I N pton, W t N 
S t, H 5s D Si k Huntin , 
\ Forfar, and a number 
i M f CLANRICARDE, 
M i B f 1 Luton 
t \b. f Negro 
\ I I B H from 
\ 
I Earl of 

f rf 
f KINNOUL, f » pr f 
he Sheriff ( 
I \ i f ( { 
Wi ( i 


Friday, May 18, 1838. 
By \ ( YI 
VW W 
‘ ! 
I NI 
( I i 
) ) G ( 1) 
W N \} 
—bB . Fir t ir ofa 
f 
I furt! t ( of 
Mr. WA n 
f Bric} ) 
I f ancl 
P ( Buri 
th 
By Ss I I n 
ii m 
W f i ¢ 
f s of I By Sir R 
I ( t pro. 
i f 
t t it 
VW nd 
f eter We 
—.\ } tu 
I ( B 
CANADA. Mr. Hume wished to ask 
the noble Lord a question which he cons 


side d one ¢ 


He 


i 
Was Civil 


| f very great importance, 
wished to know the condition of Upper and 
ida at this time, and whether 
law or military law, that was 
ere, ile und that 

been tried for high treason 
by the ordinary courts of justice in Mon- 
treal and in Upper Canada, and yet it was 
stated, that military law was still existing 
there. He must also ask, and he did so 
regretting the necessity ofit, whether there 


Lower Can 


cnforced th erstood, 


| 
5, 
T RT AT 
HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
4 
q Ww: 
If 
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were any objection to there being laid on 


the table, copies of the in 
to Sir George Arthur on his proceeding to 
Canada, as by a document whi 
in his hand it appeared, that on the 12th 
of last month, arrival of that 
officer, two persons 4 ul been executed f 

treason; that hers had | 
for execution on the 24th,a 
on the 27th. He 
in The Tunes, which stated, 
execution of the 
been sent up to th 
stay the 
other cases, 
with a spirit of mercy which was essential 
to good government, had been pleas 
grant the prayer of it. He wished t 
know what the state of 
provinces was, as far as tle nobk 


felt himsel If justifie 1 


tructions @iven 
ch he h 
since the 
SIX Ot een Ooracred 
nd four othe rs 
o seen a lett 

that since the 


men, a petition had 
» Exeeutive Council to 


had als 


two 


hands of the executioner in the 


and, that Sir George Arthu 


those unfortunate 
Lord 


in communicating it. 


Lord J. ssell did not know, that hi 
could give precise answers to these ques 
tions, As to the state of Upper and] 


Lower Canada, he could say, 
had been certain acts passed 
lature of Upper C 
tain modes of ecording to which 
persons charged with tr 
tried, but there had not been received at 
the Colonial-office copies of those acts. 
There had, however, been received des 
patches from Sir George Arthur, statin 
that two persons had been tried for high 
treason before the ordinary tribunals, but 
he had received no intimation of thei 
having been executed. As to the other 
cases, he believed, they rested 
rumour. The instructions, tl 
issued to Sir George Arthur con- 
formable to what he had stated in the 
House, and he had no objection to pro- 
duce them. 


Mr. Hume 


that there 


anada prescribing cer- 
trial, a 


ason 


only yn 
had been 


were 


asked whether or not the 


men had been tried by an ex post fucto 
law? 
Sir G. Grey said, that no despatches | t 


had yet been received as to that fact. 

Mr. Hume said, what he wished to 
know was, whether military or civil law 
was the law enforced ? 

Lord J. Russeld said, that the province 
of Lower Canada had been placed under 
military law by Lord Gosford, and, that 
Sir J. Colborne, on assuming the govern - 
ment, had continued it. He had _ no 
doubt, howeyer, that it had since been re- 
moved, although no distinct intelligence 
had been received respecting it, 


MONS} 


| 
| 


were to be} 


| 
| 


pany comment, res 


lredand {40 


Mr. diactea said, hi gid not Clearly 


understand the noble Lord Oppositi 


} } ‘ 
hi), wh tLner he ted 
» the table a « py of tl instructlions t 
Sil George 
then produced 
Mi eléan ad understood tl 
tion of the hon. Member for Kilkenn 


al ply cenerally to the instructions wi 


reference to Canada; and the questior 
which he wished now to put was, whetl 


is Lord Durham had sailed, there woul 


ye any objection to lay on the table ac P! 
of the instruetions which he had received 
Lord Russell could not consent to it 
LIT KH AND ( MRATIONS (IRE- 
LAND). | Sir F. Burdett wished to know 


Lord (J. Russell) wou 
with the Trish ttl 


whether the noble 
pro CK d on Monday 
resolutions 


Lord J. Russe 


course 


li would merely state the 
he meant to pursue without making 
himself thi 
rwards any expl 
that might be necessary. Thi 
meant to adopt —not to 
bring forward the committee on Irish tithe: 
on Monday, but to proc eed to the consi- 
deration of the Municipal Corporations of 
Ireland Bill. In stat that he did not 
ean to take the Trish tithes on Monday, 


bandon the 


rving to 
power of making afte 
nation 


| 
course ve was this 


propo- 
ol goine into committee on thi 
juesti but only 
Monday fol] 
on the municipal 
finished by that 

into the committee 


to only one 


to postpone it until 
and if the Committee 
corporations had not 
day, be proposed to go 
on the Irish tithes, and 
» resolution, for chane- 
e the tithe composition now paid, into 
a rent: charge, payable by the first owners 
of the ritance. If that resolution 
were agreed to, he should move, that it b 
rah nets and that that alone would form 
a measure which he proposed 
to bring forward, except as to the 
of the 1,000,000/., which had 
been paid. 

Sir #. Peel said, that any announce 
ment on this subject was of importance 
but he was afraid he imperfectly under- 
stood the nature of the noble Lord’s pro- 
position. He did not ask the noble Lord 
to give him any more detailed explanation 
but the noble Lord must feel, that it was 
impossible for any person standing in his 
(Sir R. Peel’s) situation, after what had 


he basis of 
arreal 
not yet 


j 
i 
jas? 
4 a 
| 
q 
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taken place, to take any ‘lista ry i] 
course on any one of these matters with- |; Comm 
out a previous consultation with those} The C/ 
Members who entertained the sam ] ) lutv. 
nions as himself. The noble Lord now, | ¢] ( th 
for the first time, said | intended to], he \ ] ] promisine t 
reverse the order of their proceedi ld rm 
and should take the Munieipal Ci -jas cl biect hi tellect 
rations first. ‘he noble Lord was per- | would h to | id undoubted 
fectly master of the course he should pur- | as sin he ought to be in deal 
sue; but he trusted, that the noble Lord | a matt h Th 
would permit suflicient interval to was hom | id the honoy 
elapse to allow an opportunity of delibera- of l ! be aw: fr 
tion for those with whom he (Sir R. Peel) | tl before the Tlouse, what 1 
acted. Ile hoped, therefore, that the | | pt i ind wh 
noble Lord would postpone entering into | been th tbhe reve md 
committee on the Municipal Corporations | &%] re 1 - Th wa 
bill at least until Friday next, so that he | net! tc t eate any degree 
and those acting with him, might have |e! perman ) Sion, Yi t the 
time for deliberation. j SAM Was 1 much 
Lord J. Russell said, that of coursea} 
request of this kind, as to a del f three | ( 2 
or four days for consideration, was 01 
which he should be most unwilling to} - 
the i ippeared on the 
refuse. He would uot, therefore, propose | , 
to go into committee on Monday, but | 1, 
postpone it until Friday, reversing, ther . 
fore, the order by not going into the Irish | 
lithes on Monday, and by bringing forward | 
the Municipal Corporations first. The | of 
right hon. Gentleman said he did not ‘ ult 
clearly understand what he (Lord J. Rus- 
sell) had stated. Whathe had stated was | 
this— that after the House had gone | hook nublished. wi tle- 
through committee on Irish Municipal | ; | horitv. Mr. 
Corporations, that then he purposed not to | Tooke, ther pert nd 
defer or postpone any consideration as to | aecura ’ ( vy of the 
ithes, but to propose a measure solely sting f the revenue and of th 
consisting in this—that the tithe compo- | expenditu the country, but also of the 
sition at present existing should be changed | causes h had 1 to that ite, that 
into arent charge. He did not yet know | with the permission of the C littee he 
whether the particular amount would be | would read the passa The rieht hon 
stated in the resolution. Gentleman read the f ving } fron 
Sir R. Peel: Then I understand, that | Mr. Tooke’s book on pri 
the measure will be limited to the con- |*‘/5'*™ 
version of tithe composition into a rent l \ ced a fa off 
charge, and be d-sen cumbcrecof the | im the past y pared w pre- 
redemption clause? [Lord J. Russell: }cedin pe y of 
ft th duties. ther 1 { belre 
Yes]. He would meet, that concession in | 
hat the revenue of the p ding vear was an 
the same spirit with which it was made, | tay 
nh tC is quite that erie 
and should reserve to himself an unfet- | of speculation must and with an 
tered course on Friday. Hehad proposed | increase of reve for, not to mention the 
adelay only for deliberation, but if he | operation of over-trading, it may be observed, 
took a course on Friday which required a | that when prices have been rising for some 
full attendance of the House, he should Fa furt 
ivance, in other wor is tospecu tion, ext is 
feel himself bound to give due notice to |‘ if cul 
5 itsel retail deaiers, Who ( suc 
the noble Lord of his intention, so as to im to 
prevent any unfair advantage, stock. This causes entries for consumption, 


(fr). {May 183 Vhe Budget. 126 4 
it ‘ 
t 
4 ° 
a 
a 


id 
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and consequent payment of duties, in the 
expectation of a continuance of the increasing 
ratio of demand. Such was probably the case 
in 1835-6. When, however, the event proves 
that the demand for actual consumption does 
not equal the exaggerated expectation, the 
dealers are disposed to run off their old stock 
before they make 
difference between a disposition and an indis- 
position on the part of dealers, as well ré tail 
as wholesale, and of manufacturers to get into 
stock, orin other words, the difference between 
an anticipation and postponement of demand, 
is very great, not only upon prices, but also 
upon the revenue,”’ 


fresh purchases ; and the | 
| that there had not happened, as in 1825, a 


{ COMMONS} 


| 


He could assure the Committee, that the | 


circumstances stated in the passage he had 
read, which, on general reasoning. were 
considered as likely to take place, might be 
shown, by a comparison of the last two or 
three years, to have actually occurred, It 
appeared, that at the period before the 
commercial pressure was felt, there was 
every tendency to increased receipts in the 
revenue, as there was at the present 
moment a tendency the other way, because 
it was obvious to every Gentleman, that the 
operations of the revenue were of such a 
nature, that they succeeded the general 
action on prices; and this phenomenon 
was often exhibited, that there would be a 
period of increased revenue contempo- 
raneously with commercial pressure, and a 
deficient revenue when prices were rising. 
The commercial crisis through which the 
country had lately gone, and which had 
shown itself in the state of the revenue, had 
not led to the same calamities as those ex- 
hibited in 1825; and, considered in all its 
bearings, its mitigated effect might be said 
to have arisen from the great augmentation 
of the resources of the country, from greater 
preparation in meeting the pressure, and 
from the country being in possession of 
more wealth and more capital. There had 
been, too, a succession of years of greater 
prosperity than known in the 


before in 
memory of man. Taking the period from 


the year 1830 up to the commencement of 


the commercial pressure, there never had 
been a period of greater or more invariable 
manufacturing and commercial prosperity. 
Such was the condition of the trading 
interest of the country at the time of the 
pressure ; and it wasalso to be recollected, 
that at the commencement of the late 


difficulties there had been a vast deal of 
speculation afloat, and a large amount of 


capital had been invested in railroads, 
foreign stocks, and other securities. Never- 
theless, such were the power and the 
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resources of the country, that even when 
the crisis came, the country was able to 
bear up against it with infinitely greates 
strength, and to mect the pressure with 
much less suffering, than in 1825. Con- 
sequently, in the midst of all difficulties, 
there was this consolatory circumstance — 


suspension of payments by seventy or 
eighty banks, and extensive failures in the 
commercial world. At the same time, it 
was not his intention to undervalue in the 
slightest degree the amount of the late 
commercial embarrassment, and the eflects 
it had produced on the manufacturing 
industry of the country; nevertheless, he 
said, that the result of the trial to which 
the trade and commerce had been subjected, 
proved, that there had been an addition to 
the capital and to the resources of the 
country —- circumstance which must 
afford general satisfaction and ground of 
future hope. But, admitting that the 
pressure was great, as indeed appeared 
from its effect on the revenue, still it must 
be confessed, that it was accompanied by 
circumstances calculated to create much 
alarm —viz., the course of the exchanges, 
and the demands on the Bank of England 
for treasure. ‘The existence of the pres- 
sure had been made manifest in another, 
and not unimportant, way: there had 
been a considerably increased demand ot 
money from the saving banks of the 
country: the balance was turned at that 
period, and in place of the receipts 
increasing, the amount of the money drawn 
out considerably exceeded the amount of 
the deposits. Such had been the state of 
things, but he now had a right to say, that 
the prospect was improving. And not 
only that, that those very experiments to 
which he had referred as marking the 
general condition of the country would now 
lead to the inference of an entirely oppo- 
site kind. He had dwelt on these con- 
siderations because it was material, that 
the Committee should accompany him 
throughout his statement, for the purpose 
of ascertaining whether his hypothesis was 
or was not correct, that the present de 
pressed state of the revenue had either 
diminished or ceased, and that it was not 
connected with causes of a permanent 
character. Inlike manner, when he came 
to deal with the expenditure, and showed 
an increase on that head, it would be for 
the Committee to determine, whether it 
would be right to consider that increase of 
a permanent or of a temporary nature—in 
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short, to say, whether the two disadvan- ;Gentlemen might sce, upon the estimate 


tages with which they had at present to 
contend—diminished receipt and increased 
expenditure — were permanent in their 
character, or only temporary and transitory, 
as he contended. The operation of the 
commercial crisis, which had been attended 
by a diminution in the demand for our 
manufactures and exports, had of course 
shown itself in the diminished receipts for 
the year. aking the actual amount of 


the income, omitting from the account th 
Bank balances, and other items not so 
materially connected with the actual 


income of the country, it appeared, that in 
the year 1836-7 the receipt was 48,3 40,0007; 
and in 1837-8 thereccipt was 45,880,0001. ; 
showing a difference between the two years 


Un- 


stance, 


of no less a sum than 2,53 
doubtedly that, in the 
appeared a most alarming diminution ; 
if the Ministers considered it to 
permanent character, it would 
be their duty cither to sce wl 
expenditure could be reduced to such an 
extent would meet the diminution of 
income, or else to make a proposition which 
would add to the burdens of the country. 
He, however, trusted, that he should be 
able to make it clear to the Committee, that 
the diminution of income was not of a per- 
manent character, and could not inspire any 
well-founded alarm. Before he went into 
an analysis of the income, he wished to 
make some observations on the expenditure 
of the country. He had already stated, 
that the present year was one of di- 
minished income and inereased expendi- 
ture ; and he hoped, that hon. Gentlemen 
would bear in mind, that the Govern- 
ment had had to provide for the whole 
of the interest on the West-Indian loan. 
amounting to 750,000, which had been 
paid without the imposition of a single 
additional tax. This circumstance ought 
to be taken into consideration in instituting 


2.0007. 
first 1 


and 


as 


a comparison between the expenditure of 


the past and the previous year. There 
had also been in the course of the present 
year an increase of expenditure connected 
with Canada. A right hon. Friend of his on 
the opposite benches (Mr. Goulburn) had 
on a former oceasion asked the Government 
to give some information on this point ; 
but it was then out of his power to give 
a precise answer, and even at the present 
moment he was not able to state the 


amount with certainty, though he would 
endeavour to give the best explanation 
There was an increase, as hon. 


he could, 


besides which there 
Was an of expenditure from 
Canada, which showed itself in draughts 
on the Treasury on the part of our 
The bills which had } 
>of January, Febru- 

uid June, for the 


of the present year 


Inerease 


com- 
en drawn 
in the mont 


ces, and amounted to 
LOT 510 were further out 
standing bills amounting to 6,260/. This 
appear i to be the state of the cas when 
the last adviees were received. In addi 
tion t re W 1 to b e} id to 
commi from the Canadian trea- 
ry to 100,0002., and a further 
um of 108.0007. remitted in dollars from 
Jamaici 1 Vera Cruz, making a total 
umount of 681,000/. to be provided for 
m account of Canada He was merely 
stating fact ind | hould ill discharge 
his duty i he were be ] 1 ray li oO 
the discussion of the general policy of the 
Crovernmen wit! rcs} ect to Canada lle 
Was not in a condition to be able to say, that 
lthe whole of the sum he had mentioned 
lhad been expended ; of course it had not, 
because the military chests were recruited 


to a considerable excess over the ordinary 
provision made for tl 
ture. But hon. 
having asked what proportion the present 
Home Government bore 


i¢ Canadian expendi- 


the Gentleman opposite 


draughts on the 


to the amount of draughts in_ ordinary 
years, he would end avour to give some 
linformation on that point. The average 
expenditure for Canada in the year 
immediately preceeding amounted to 
905,0007,, » that the amount of the 
draughts for the months he had just 
mentioned (681,000/.) might be compared 


with the average annual expenditure of 
205,000/, But the Committee would 
bear in mind that now a much larger 


in the first 1 
much 


provision was made ; 


our military chest was necessarily 
better supplied, and in the next our com- 
missariat must have ereater resources at 


command in proportion as the foree in 
Canada was augmented. Ue dd not 
think, therefore, it would be fair to assume 
that the proportion would be as 905 ,000/. 
for the whole year, and 681,000/. for six 
months. He did not think that that would 
bea just ratio. Ihe able to 
with any accuracy tl condition of 
the expenditure, because, as he had on a 
former occasion said, it was utterly impos- 
sible to proceed with the ordinary com 

missariat. ‘There was a general necessity 


was not state 


exact 
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felt of arming irregular troops, and esta- 


blishing an irregular commissariat, but 
there had been since organized by Sir J. 
Colborne a regular commissariat, and a 


board of officers formed, which was charged 
to investigate the whole of the 
and he hoped before the Sessions termin- 
ated he should be in possession of more 
positive information on the subject. The 
Committee ought also to take into account 
that there was among the payments of the 
vear an additional charge of 200,0001L, 
which arose quite unexpectedly. The 
Committee was aware ul altered 


accounts, 


that he h: 
the time for the exchange of Exchequer- 
bills. On grounds which he had explained 
to the House, he felt the ne 
having the exchange Exche 
fixed for a period when Parliament wa: 
sitting. The circumstances under 
the September exchange of Exchequer- 


quer-bills 


bills 


took 


cessity of 
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which | 


place in 1836, when 12,000,000. | 


were to be at once provided for, proved | 


to him that it was not safe 
able exchange of Exchequer-bills should 

take place w hen Parliament was not sitting. 
The effect of the alteration had been to cast 


on the expenditure of last year the sum of 


200,000/., which, under ordinary circum- 
stances, would not have been paid until the 
June exchange ; therefore, they had not only 
the extra charges with respect to Canada, 
but also a charge of 200,000/. which pro- 
perly belonged to the current year, and 
which they had, in point of fact, paid by 
anticipation. There was a third ground 
of inereased expenditure with which the 
Committee was familiar—he alluded to the 
increased charge of interest on Exchequer- 
bills, which on the six quarters which had 
elapsed amounted to 396,000/. The effeet 


of the rise in the interest on Exchequer- | 
amount paid with what | 


bills comparing the 
would have been paid at the rate of 14d. 
a-day, amounted to 396,000/. Without 
anticipating a discussion which might arise 
on the motions given notice of by the hon. 
Members for Coventry and Kilkenny, he 
might say shortly, that he did not, on 
reflection, in any degree regret the ‘es 
of the interest on Exchequer-bills, con- 
sidering the period at which that rise took 
place. He should endeavour to defend the 
step he took when it should be impugned ; 
but when it was considered that he gave an 
explanation on the subject of increasing the 
interest of Exchequer-bills in the budget 
statement of last year, and that it provoked 
no attack, he thought it hardly fair, now 
that the object for which the increase of in- 


that a consider- | 
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terest was made had been to a consider- 
able extent answered, that hon. Gentle- 
men should begin to attack a measure in 
which they before seemed to acquiesce. 
Those hon. Gentlemen appeared to think 
that they could meet the whole question 
by saying, “ You are paying an interest of 
three per cent. for the money which you 
obtain upon public securities, when plenty 
of money can be had in the city at two 
per cent, interest upon private security ;” 
and thence they inferred, as public security 
was better than private security, that if 
money could be obtained at two per cent. 
upon the latter, the Government ought to 
obtain its loans upon Exchequer-bills, 
at three per cent., but at a lower rate than 
two per cent. He would leave it to the 


not 


hon. Gentleman, when the vroper time 
came, to work out that proposition. nae 
hon. Gentleman knew very well that 3/, 6s. 


was the rate of interest at present paid upon 
Consols, and he must also know very well 
that if the general rate of interest upon 
money in the city did not exceed two per 
cent., the price of money, as represented 
by Consols, would not be at the rate he 
had mentioned. But for any Gentleman 
to say, that the general value ‘of mone y in 
the city for permanent investments did not 
exceed two per cent., exhibited a rashness 
of assertion that he had never heard ex- 
ceeded in that House. He had endea- 
voured to show, that the present year was 
one of increased expenditure and dimi 
nished income; and he had stated the 
grounds which, in his opinion, had led to 
those two results. He would now proceed 
to compare his estimate of the income and 
expenditure of the past year with the 
actual result. He would begin by con- 
fessing, that his anticipation shad been dis- 
appointed. The estimate which he made 
for the revenue of the current year ending 
the Sth of April, 1838, amounted to 
47,240,000/.; the actual income of the 
year had been only 46,090,000/. The cs- 
timate of the expenditure for the year 
ending the 5th of April, 1838, was 
16,873,000/. ; the actual expenditure had 
been 47,519,000/. so that the deficiency 
which at present existed was 1,428,000/. 
But there was another comparison which 
he had a right to institute in order that 
the real state of the finances of the coun- 
try might fully understood. He had 
made an estimate of the income of the 
year preceding, as well as the year follow- 
ing April, 1837; and there was upon the 


income of the one an excess fully 


year 
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counterbalancing the deficiency upon the ; rage at two years, he calculated the income 
other. He therefore wished the House to | from the Customs at 20,795,000/.. from the 
consider how the income of the two vears | Exci 


stood as. compared with his estimate. [ Mr. 


ise at 13,950,0001 . trom the Stamps, 
7;000,0002., trom the Taxes, 3,600,0002., 


Hume: How is the calculation made ?] | from the Post-office, 1,600,0002., and from 
The deficiency was arrived at by deduct-| the miscellaneou 279, 0001 He had 
ing the 46,090,0002. the actual income, omitted the smaller sums and the fractions, 
from 47,519,004, the actual expenditure, | but introducing t 1, the total amount 
which left a deficiency in round numb would be 4 71,8034 The expenditur 
of 1,428,000/. But he wished to call the | h so expressit hii 
, attention of the House to a comparison of | calculation In round numbers :—T) in- 
the income and expenditure for the two | terest « he funded bt and on Exel 
7 years 18360 and 1857. The total estimat | 10.3 d the 
amount of income was 94,220,000/, | ited fund 2,400,0004. 
) the two years, the actual in me was]! king a total tL 91,750,000/, Then 
91,543,0001. The average of the esti- | came the « of the army, which 
mated receipt of the two years w | was 6,800,0002., navy 4,800,0001., ord- 
‘7,110,000/., and the av and miscellaneous 
receipts 47,271,000/. iy atotal in exact num- 


to the expenditu 
mated expenditure of th 
93,702,000/., while the 


was 94,109,000/. The Phe 1 llaneous servic 
timated expenditure was int nature of a vote of 
of the actual expendit iditional exp which 
1 showing on the average « 1 in consequence of the 
a considerable surplus of lairs in Canada. For th 
: fore the House would se » vote had been tal for 
: there was a considerable defies Val because such a vote 
| income of the single year, yet there had | Was in ipplicable to a state of peace, and 
‘ been a considerable excess on the income | because the accounts of the expenditure of 
‘ of the previous year. Taking, then, his | Such a vote were liable to many objections. 
. anticipation of the income and expenditure Such votes, therefore, had been disconti- 
‘ of the two years together, and comparing | 2Ued for a considerable period. But at 
that anticipation with the actual results. the present moment, in ret rence more es- 
. so far from any defic ieney appearing, there | Pe lally to the existing state of things in 
) was, on the contrary, as much identity as} the Canadian provinces, he thought that 
} } ] 


could ever be expected on an estimate. 1 the best and most | oti late inode ( { pr L 
He should now proceed; and the House | Ying for an increased expenditure, in 


C would recollect, that of the who amount | Place of coming down to the House ith 
of deficiency, 200,000/. was accounted for | estimate the truth or accuracy of 
m by the payment of Exch quer bills, which, | which they could not make themselves 
under ordin ry Cire unistances, would have sponsib] would be 10 tate what they 
_ been paid in June, but ra late {| considered the probable amount of the ex. 
0 arrangement, had | larch. | pendi ld be i to tak t ones 
He would now proceci e the] a vote for linaries to that 
= prespects of the country with | 2mount Che 1 he proposed to take 
, those of the year ensuing. He had made | under that head for the present year was 
8 his calculation in two ways. The one, $00,000/.. That would be included in the 
d which he thought was a fair one, upon an | miscellaneons « <pendituree A comparison 


average of the last two years, taking the | of the income and expenditure for the cur- 


thought that would lead to a fair result ;| last two years, would show, if his ealeu- 


proauctive and unproductive years He | rent \ r, founded um Man averag f the 


t but, at the same time, not wishing to lead | lations were correct, that so far from 
Ps any one astray, he had also taken a wide having a surp f revenue at the year’ 
d range, and would give an average of three | end, there would be a deficiency to be sup- 
e years, although that would be more disad- | plied of 208,000/. If hon. Gentlemen 
vantageous for his purpos Now, hi | th ught that the calculations of revenu 
e would tell the House hew the aceount towhich | had made were exaggerated : if 


stood. In the first place, takine the ave. | thev felt that he should do better by takine 


e total | bers oF 19,720,0008, which added to the 
two vears Was | tor tne adept ha on the consolidated 
if 
7 
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the average of three years rather than the 
average of two years, they would dimi- 
nish the income side of the account still 
further, and would leave a deficiency, not 
of 208,000/., but of 505,0007, He him- 
self believed, that calculations founded upon 
the two years’ average would lead to a safe 
result ; but, at the same time, as it might 
be argued that the other would be the 
better course of proceeding, he had deter- 
mined to present the House with the 
double alternative, and to leave hon. Gen- 
tlemen to determine whether they would 
take the two years’ average, with a defi- 
ciency of 208,000/., or the three years’ 
average, With a deficiency of 505,000/. 
He had stated, that whether the caleula- 
tions were founded upon a two years’ 
average or a three years’ average, the de- 
ficicncy of income for the current year 
would at least appear to be 208,000/. The 
question then arose, how was that defici- 
ency to be met? It certainly was not by 
a reduction of taxation, as had been pro- 
posed by the hon. and gallant Member op- 
posite (Colonel Sibthorp). He wished the 
prospects of the country had been such as 
would have enabled him to propose a re- 
duction of taxation. That, however, was 
impossible, seeing that, instead of having 
a surplus, there was under one view of the 
finances of the country, an actual deficit 
of 208,000/, and under another view a 
deficit of 505,000/. How, then, was this 
deficiency to be met? There appeared to 
him to be only two ways of meeting it, 
and the preference to be given to the one 
over the other of those two ways resolved 
itself into the answer which the House 
would give to the plain and simple ques- 
tion :—* Can this deficiency be considered 
as permanent in its nature?” If the 
House had any ground to apprehend that 
this small deficiency or any amount of de- 
ficiency would be permanent in its nature, 
there was but one way in which it could 
be met ; and that was by coming boldly to 
the House of Commons, stating fairly the 
facts of the case, and asking, through the 
medium of increased taxation, additional 
means to meet and discharge the obliga- 
tions of the country. From that course 
no Minister who entertained a just sense 
of duty could retreat—always presuming 
that he saw in the nature of the case pre- 
sented to him a permanent, and not a tran- 
sitory, diminution of the national income, 
At the present moment he thought every 
reasonable man who looked at the whole of 
the facts of the case would entertain as 
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Strong a confidence as any individual could 
do in future events that the depreciation 
of the national income was temporary, and 
the increased expenditure temporary also. 
If that were the case, then the very same 
reasons which should induce a Minister, if 
he thought the state of things which 
caused the depreciation to be lasting and 
permanent, to ask for an increased taxation, 
should, if he thought it merely temporary, 
dissuade him from taking that course. It 
was undoubtedly true, that in the interval 
of time which had elapsed since the forma- 
tion of Lord Grey’s Government (he would 
go no further back, because beyond that 
period the responsibility of those who were 
now in power did not extend) ; but in the 
interval which had elapsed since that time, 
the House had undoubtedly had some ex 

perience with respect to the reduction of 
taxation. Inthe years 1831 and 1832 the 
large reductions of taxation—most  pro- 
perly begun by the right hon. Gentle- 
man (Mr. Goulburn) opposite, and after- 
wards followed up by Lord Spencer—led to 
a very considerable deficiency of income 
as compared with the amount of expendi- 
ture. In the October quarter of 1831 
there was a deficiency of 20,5387/. ; in the 
quarter ending the 5th of January, 1832, 
there was a deficiency of 698,837/.; in 
the quarter ending the 5th of April, 1832, 
there was a deficiency of 1,240,412/, ; and 
in the quarter ending the 5th of July, 
1832, there was a deficiency of 1,203,1872. ; 
but then the tide turned, and in the fol- 
lowing quarter, namely, the quarter ending 
the 10th of October, 1832, there was a 
surplus of 407,2912. From that time the 
surplus continued to rise until October, 
1837. The surplus on the first year after 
he (the Chancellor of the Exchequer) came 
into office, namely, in October, 1856, was 
2,712,2217.; on the 5th of January, 1837 
it was 2,180,0902/.; on the 5th of April, 
1837, it was 1,862,823/.; and on the 5th 
of July, 1837, it was 1,908,5262 ; but 
from that time the depreciation went on 
more rapidly ; and in October, 1837, there 
was a deficiency of 544,045/. ; in January, 
1838, a further deficiency of 655,700, 
and on the 5th of April, 1838, an in- 
creased deficiency of 1,428,532/. But, as 
he had before stated, there wasa continued 
surplus of income over expenditure during 
the whole of the period that intervened 
between October, 1832, and October, 1837 ; 
and as in October, 1832, after four suc 

cessive quarters of depreciated income, the 
revenue again revived and afforded an im- 
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mediate surplus, so, in the present instance, 
he had no doubt they should witness the 
same result. Already, he was happy to 
say, the revenue of the country exhibited 
symptonis of improvement, and before long 
he did not doubt to see it returned to its 
wonted prosperity. If, then, he was right 
in assuming that the deficiency, whether 
of or 505,000/., woul 
of a temporary character, he would : 
ther, and say, that it must be met not by 
coming to Parliament to add a permanent 
load to the taxation of the country, but by 
taking the same course that the Govern- 
ment had pursued upon fornier similar 
occasions, and which upon every such oe- 
casion had met with the asseut and aj 
of Parliament. He wished for a moment 
to call the attention of the House to thi 


proval 


state of things in the year 1827, when 
Mr. Canning filled the office of Chancello: 


of the Exchequer. He found, that Mr. 


Canning, in making his financial  state- 


ment, estimated the receipts of the year 
(1827) at 54,600,0002., the expenditure, 
not including the sinking fund, at 
51,800,0002., and the sum to be appro- 
priated to the sinking fund at 5,700,0002., 
thereby leaving himself with a deficiency 
of 2,900,0001. The observations of Mr. 
oe upon that occasion were as fol- 
ow 


“Vor the present year, then, the question 
which arises out of the statements which | 
have submitted to the committee—the ques- 
tion which they will have principally to con- 
sider—is, whether the present deticiency, 
which I have stated, in round uum 
3,000,000/.—though it is now, and T think we 
have every prospect of its proving hereafte 
still more so, considerably less than [ have 
stated it at—whether, I say, this deticiency 
shall be provided for by any extraordinary 
course, or whether, under the peculiar circuns- 
stances of the present year, it may not be tl 
more expedient step to take a credit on | 
consolidated fund, and leave it to the year to 
come to determine what measures of a more 
decided character it may hereafter be neces- 
sary to resort to. This, Sir, is, of course, in 


other words, a proposal to add to the amount 
of Exchequer-bills, now outstanding. And 
the first question that arises on the suggestion 
of such a proposal is whether the amount « f 
those bills now outstanding, be such as to 
bear this hypothetical addition; or whether it 
be at such a rate as would make it dangerous 
to run any risk, by pressing harder upon the 
amount already in the market. In order to 
come at this, it will be necessary, Sir, to ex- 
amine the value which these bills actually 
bear in that market. The price at Which | 


VOL. 


Exchequer-bills are now selling is equivalent 
toa premiun ( upon every | , that 
Vik an teres ( 
this a dly di t ( fo 
ver-stocked t 
i Si t \ 
mount of Exchequer-bills, at out 
tand is 24 ( T t ! 
( i VW | 
} 
if y ) t 
ot ti 
\ tv il 
( ( 
i l Gent 
Oo l 
very wi ] ldit \ 
w! { 
265.71 
Myr. Canning had before him a & 
ficienk 3,000,0002. sterling, whereas 
the maximum of tl deficiency with 
Wi cl tl Chan ol the x 
chequer) had to deal at the present moment 
was from 208,0007. to 505,000/. The 
analogy between the two cases was in 


Many res 


pects singularly complete. Mr 
Cannin La h ud to meet a p ssible ier ase 


of expenditure for the army, to be em- 


ployed in consequence of the threatened 


invasion of Portugal, and for which he 
too 1 Vo ol tit I ul pre cnt 
( + } } 
had to n l CYCASE CX= 
Penal l for the rene OL 
CONSECE eC li 1 in ¢ l i 
ior Whit thic W pro} ito take \ 
AT 
of cre ( at i 
took that course on tl] rrounad that ti 
amount OF tstanaime W 
4} 
Which Lite bore, ) O1 Ii 
C alt Wi \ ih i 
market ing a premium, and w li 
showed t L they USS 
1 
pre l iL ¢ 
OOO ite burther ted, thit 
interest upon Was 


tween two and three per cent. ; that was 

rest which LExchequer-bills now 

e Wis St ited, that they solk at 


a premium of fifty shillings ; the premium 


which juel present bor vas 
1) } (New Se vol, | | 
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about thatamount. Therefore, if it were 
safe and prudent for Mr. Canning to have 
taken the step he did in reference to a de- 
ficiency of no less than 3,000,000/. He 
trusted that the Committee would see, that 
there was no improper risk run, by adopt- 
ing a similar course now ; but that, on the 
contrary, he should be acting improperly 


towards the House and the country if, iu 


i 
order to meet a temporary evil, he asked | 


either the House or the country to submi 
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| 


to a permanent imposition of a new tax. If, | 


he repeated, it were safe on the part of 


Mr. Canning, with a deficiency before him 


of nearly 3,000,000/., to resort to a vote of 


credit, he thought he was justified in ask- 
ing the Committee to venture upon the 
step now proposed in reference to a defi- 
cicncy of at most 500,000/. He had 
already stated that the amount of outstand- 
ing Exchequer-bills at the present moment 
was 24,000,000/7. An account had been 
called for which, when produced, would 
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character either asked for or obtained by 
the Government from the Bank of England 
—and the only sum received by way of 


advance from the Bank in anticipation of 


the revenues during the present quarter was 
the small amount of 970,000/. He there- 
fore felt himself at liberty to state to those 
Gentlemen who were connected with thi 
Bank of England that the actions of thi 
Bank had been left free and unfettered by 
the Government, and that they had no 
right to complain of the proceedings of th 
Government in any one respect as inter- 
fering in the slightest degree with thi 
operations of the Bank. The advances ob 
tained had been not only of t 
kind, but much less than the ordinary 
amount. He had now endeavoured to 
show the Committee, that altheugh by com- 


ordinary 


| paring his estimate of revenue for the last 


year with the amount of return during the 


| last year his estimate proved to be erroncous, 


show not only the amount of Exchequer | 
bills issued on account of the ordinary sup- | 


plies, called the ordinary supply bills, but 
also the amount of the deficiency -bills, and 
other advances made by the 
England, He had in his possession an ac- 
count already prepared, that exhibited some- 
thing of this kind; but he would not refer 
to it, because he was desirous of having a 
fuller account, and one which should be 
brought down to a later period, showing 
the advances which had been made by the 
Bank which were not exhibited in the ac- 
count of the January quarter. 
amount of Exchequer-bills outstanding in 
January, 1838, was 24,044,000/., being 
the lowest amount outstanding since the 
year 1827. 


Bank of 


yet, if they permitted him to compare thi 
estimates for the last two years with the re- 
ceipts of those two years, the result would 
bear out the estimates. He had endea- 
voured to show, also, that taking the caleu- 
lations most adverse to themsclves, there 
was a deficiency to be provided for of be- 


‘tween only 300,090/. and 400,000. Tf, 


The exact | 


| 


In the year 1837 the amount | 


of deficiency-bills was 18,871,000, being | 


the lowest amount since the year 1827. In 
the year 1858 the amount of deficiency- 


bills had naturally augmented to a sum of 


22,000,0001, which, however, was much 
less than the amount of outstanding bills in 
the vear 1829. He wished to call the at- 
tention of the hon. Gentleman who asked 
him a question on this subject in an early 


chequer, 


however, there had been no extraordinary 
expenditure incurred on account of the in- 
surrection in Canada during the last year, and 
if they had not had to provide for the whole 
interest of the West-India compensation 
grant, or if either one of those cases had 
not occurred, the result would have been a 
surplus of revenue instead of a deficiency. 
But it was not his present duty to argu 


either the merits or the necessity of the 


measures which had been adopted with re- 
spect to Canada, or the wisdom or expedi- 
encv of the West-India grant. These 
obligations he, as Chancellor of the Ex- 
found already cast upon the 


country, and it*was these obligations that 
‘had led to the results he had now just de 


part of the Session to this fact, that whereas | 


from the year 1828 to the year 1834 very 
large advances were continually made by 
the Bank upon sugar bills and other annual 
grants—advances amounting to 5,000,000. 
in the year 1832, and to the sum of from 
2,000,000/. to 3,000,000/. in other years— 
yet in the years 1835, 1836, 1837, and up 
to the Ist of January, 1838, there was 
not one single farthing of advance of that 


scribed. It was undeniable, that this pro 
spect was not a satisfactory one, nor had 
the House or the country a right to be sa- 
tisfied with the exhibition which he bad 
made of the income and expenditure of tli 
country. But still he was not conscious 
that the events which had led to an 
increased expenditure or to a diminu- 
tion of receipts were matters which 
he could justly be held responsibl 
for; nor did he believe, that it could b 
justly contended that they were event 
which could have been averted by any act 
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of the Government, much less that they; upon the finances of this country. He 
were produced by any act of the Govern- | had already stated that they had a pro- 


ment. But whether that were so or not, 
he felt every confidence that the results 


were but temporary in their nature; and | 
that looking forward to the resourees of 


this country, and to the prospects which 
were at this moment before them; he 
thought it would be absurd if any one were 
to say, that because there was now an ex 
hibition of a small deficiency of 200 ,000/. 
or 300,000/., there was the slightest reason 
to despond of the permanent 


+ 


trv. It would be too ab 


credit or re 
sourees of the coun 
surd for any one toassert such apprehensions. 
But if any Gentlemen were really appre 
hensive as to the stability of public credit 
on account of so trifling a deficieney, there 
were circumstances connected with the 
state of the public income which might 
afford them some consolation, as holding 
out a prospect of a speedy reduction of the 
charges to which the country was now 
liable. He would briefly advert to thosc 
circumstances. The House was aware of 
the very large conversion of interminable 
into terminable annuities, which had been 
effected by a just and perhaps the only le- 
gitimate application that could be made of 
a sinking fund. ‘The time was rapidly ap- 
proaching when the country would begin 
to reap the fruit of that conversion. He 
had not the means of stating, at the pre- 
sent moment, the amount of life annui- 
tics ; but there was no less a sum than 
4,000,000, or 5,000,0002. altogether de- 
pending upon the terminable annuities. 
In the course of the year 1839 the annui- 
ties for years would begin to fallin. In 
the interval between the years 1839 and 
1841 there would fall in of terminable 
annuities the sum of 187,000/.; between 
the years 1841 and 1843 there would fall 
in the sum of 175,000/.; from the year 
1843 to 1846 there would fall in the ad- 
ditional sum of 207,000/. ; from 1846 to 
1851 there would fall in the sum of 
30,466/.; and fromthe year 1851 to 1860 
there would fall in the sum of 575,000/. 
Looking at the whole of the Government 
annuities, therefore, terminable for years 
(excluding the dead weight and the long 
annuities), no less than 1,404,0002. in 
amount, would terminate by the year 1860 
—a period which, in the history of a 
nation, could not be considered remote. 
But before the year 1867 there would be 
a sum, including the dead weight and the 
long annuities, of no less than 8,057,000/ 
which would actually cease to be a charge 


| 
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spect, and fhe trusted a just one, of aug- 
menting the receipts of the revenue. The 
prospects of the revenue were unquestion- 
ably better now than they were a short 
time ago. ‘The accounts he received were 
daily more promising. Hon. Gentlemen 
would see from the accounts published by 
the Bank, showing a comparison between 
the treasure in the hands of the Bank and 
the amount of its abilities, that there had 


| been a return to a sound state of things. 


The accounts which he had received from 
the savings? exhibited the 
amount of the deposits received to exceed 
the amount of sums drawn out. On these 
grounds he felt no reason to apprehend 
danger for the future; and he did not 
think he was asking too much of the 
House, or of the public, when he proposed 
that they should venture to run the pre- 
sent risk by increasing the unfunded debt 
of the country to so small an extent as 
that whieh he had already mentioned. 
The right hon. Baronet, the Member for 
Pembroke, on a former oceasion called the 
attention of the Government to the state 
of the money advanced in the way of loans 
for public works and for the building of 
workhouses, and adverted to advances 
which had been made by the Bank to the 
Government for that purpose. But no dif- 
ficulty had arisen from these transactions, 
because the Government were applying the 
repayments received on account of former 
loans to the extinction of the new ad- 
vances, and the fact was, that the repay- 
ments to the Government were much more 
considerable than the amount of the Ex- 
chequer-bills which the Government had 
been called upon to pay off. The Govern- 
ment had considerably reduced the amount 
of the bills issued on account of these loans, 
and he hoped, in the course of the present 
year, to be able to make additional provi- 
sion for this purpose, without at all aflect- 
ing his present calculations. At the com- 
mencement of this year he promised to 
consider the propriety of reducing the 
four-and-a-half per cent. duties. Indeed, 
he had declared his intention that a reduc- 
tion should be made; but he had also 
stated, that he should couple that measure 
with the re-consideration of the sugar 
duties. He did not, however, think it 
necessary to make this subject a part of his 
present arrangement, but preferred re 
serving it for a subsequent and separate 
consideration. There was another topic to 
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which he would briefly advert. He meant 
the claim which the South Sea Company 
thought it had upon the public. It was a 
very small sum, and not worth mentioning 
in connexion with his present calculations. 
Ile alluded to it, however, lest Gentlemen 
whose interest it concerned should consider 
that he had acted carelessly with regard to 
their claims. He now begged to thank the 
Committee for the attention they had 
shown to his statement. He knew, that 
he had made it extremely imperfectly, and 
of course the statement itself must have 
been very unsatisfactory; but if it were 
unpalatable and distasteful to the Com- 
mittee to learn that there was a deficiency 
in the place of an excess of revenue, they 
might well be assured, that to the indivi- 
dual whose duty it was to make that state- 
ment, the fact was much more unpalatable. 
Besides, he had laboured under considerable 
personal inconvenience and suffering in the 
course of the evening. He made this 
apology because he felt it due to the Com- 
mittee. He had, however, endeavoured to 
discharge his duty to the House and coun- 
try; and he could assure the Committee, 
that whatever other blame might be attri- 
buted to his statement, there was one 
thing which ought not and could not be 
attributed to it ;—he had not endeavoured 
to make the best of his case or to exaggerate 
it in any degree, but had endeavoured to 
state it accurately and according to truth ; 
and where the subject was rather a matter 
of surmise and calculation than of fact, he 
had made his calcuiation rather against 
than in favour of himself; rather in oppo- 
sition to his hope than in favour of any 
sanguine anticipation. If on these grounds 
the Committee should agree with him that 
it was not expedient or wise upon so small 
a deficiency—that deficiency arising from 
temporary causes—to appeal to the House 
for augmented taxes, he thought there was 
no other course left for him than to follow 
the precedent established by Mr. Canning 
in the year 1827, and to ask for a vote of 
credit, not, however, to the extent of mil- 
lions, but to the extent of a few hundred 
thousand pounds ; and he trusted, that the 
augmented resources and increased activity 
of the trade and manufactures of the coun- 
try would enable them next year to more 
than wipe away the existing deficiency. 
Lhe right hon. Gentleman then concluded 
Ly moving, by way of resolution, that the 
sum of 13,000,000/. be raised by Ex- 
cLequer-bills for the service of the year 
1838. 
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Mr. Hume said, that the statement of the 
right hon. Gentleman had not been by any 
means satisfactory to him, nor would it be, 
he was quite confident, to the public ; but, 
before he addressed the Committee, he beg- 
ged to ask the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
a question, because, on the answer which 
he (Mr. Hume) should receive, would 
depend the nature and extent of the ob- 
servations he should feel it his duty to 
make. It would be recollected that when 
the Committee to inquire into joint-stock 
banks was appointed, the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer engaged that an early op- 
portunity would be afforded for entering 
into a discussion, how far the proceedings of 
the Bank of England, or the conduct of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, had tended to 
produce the mischief that had recently been 
produced in the commercial affairs of this 
country. He was anxious to have an op- 
portunity of showing in what manner the 
public revenues had suffered, and that mil- 
lions of individuals had also suffered dis- 
tress for want of employment, in conse- 
quence of the recent severe shock given to 
public credit ; and he hoped to prove clearly 
that that shock had arisen from mismanage- 
ment on the part of those who had the 
control of the monetary system of the 
country. If, therefore, the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer would now fix a day for enter- 
ing upon the discussion of that question, 
he would, on the present occasion, confine 
himself to the subject of the revenue and 
expenditure of the country. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, 
he was most anxious to discuss the whole 
question connected with the present con- 
dition of the law affecting the Bank of 
England, and the practice of the Bank 
under that law: but he at this moment 
laboured under a great difficulty, in conse- 
quence of the unavoidable absence of his 
excellent Friend, the Secretary for the 
Treasury, (Mr. F. Baring) the cause of 
whose absence he was sure every one must 
deplore. He would repeat that he was 
anxious that the discussion should take 
place, and he believed, that those Gentle- 
men who were connected with the Bank 
of England were perfectly ready to mect 
that discussion. (The right hon. Gentleman 
then turned to consult with Lord Jolin 
Russell as to what day could be fixed). 

Mr. Hume said, he would take the first 
notice-day ; and would give notice now 
{You cannot At all events, he begged 
the right hon. Gentleman to understan: 
that it was not an inquiry into the affairs of 
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the Bank alone which he (Mr. Hume) pre- 
posed ; but it was an inquiry likewise into 
his own conduct, as Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, in respect to the funded and un- 
funded debt of the country. 
tration, as regarded money matters, was so 
coupled with the Bank of England that it 
was impossible to inquire into their conduct 
separately. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer hav- 
ing searched the order-book, proposed that 
the motion of the hon. Member on this 


subject should be fixed for Thursday, the 


of May. 

This being assented to ; 

Mr. Hume proceeded to state, that he 
could not take the f 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer had done 
as to the state of the finances of the country. 
The view which he took of the receipt and 
expenditure of the country was very differ- 
ent. According to the statement he then 
held in his hand,* the amount of revenue in 
the year 1835 was 50,408,579/., i in the 
last year (1837) it was 50,663,353/. ; being 
254,7741. in favour of the latter vear : but, 
comparing the revenue of the year 1835 
with the year 1836, there was a surplus in 
the latter year amounting to 2,540,819/., 
the revenue of 1836 being 52,040,308I. 
In the next year (1837) the revenue had 
been reduced to 50,663,3531., being a de- 
ficieney in that year as compared with the 
year 1836 of 2.28 86,0451, and between the 
actual revenue and expenditure of the year 
1837, there was a deficiency of 655,760/. 
which deficiency was up to the end of 
January last ; but the House would observe 
that the Chancellor of the Exchequer had 
made his statement of expenditure up to 
the Sth of April, by which a further sum of 
800,000/. had been added tothe expenditure, 
and thus increased that large deficiency. 
It appeared by the statement of the right 
hon. Gentleman that 681,000/. had already 
been paid on account of the expenses of the 
civil war in the Canadas ; and, 
derstood the right hon. Gentleman cor- 
rectly, a further sum of 500,000/., re- 
mained to be provided for, which would 


if he un- 


7 Account of the Income and Expenditure 
of the United Kingdom for the Years ending 
Sth January, 1836, 1837, and 1838. 


Income. Expenditure. Surplas. 

1636 =£50,408,579 £48,787,639 £1,620,010 
1837 52,049,308 50,610,306 2,130,092 

Deficiency. 
1838 50,663,353 51,319,114 055,769 

Expenditure. 
Excess of 1836 over 1835 £2,031,667 
Ditto 1837 1835 2,931, 475 


His adminis- | 
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further increase the deficiency 
to meet the expenditure. 


of revenue 


The Chancellor of the Eachequer said, 
that the additional sum required would not 
be quite 500,000/, 

Mr. Hume: at all events it appeared 

that the extra expense already incurred on 
account of Canada was more than a million 
sterling. If he (Mr. Hume) could believe 
that that would be the outside of the ex- 
pense the right hon. Gentleman might be 
justified; but every account which he 
reecived from Canada stated, that the 
expenditure was most lavishly conducted, 
and that the amount could not yet 
be ascertained. ‘lhe right hon, Gen- 
tleman would, therefore, be fortunate if he 
could clear himself at the expense only of 
an extra million. But what a picture was 
this to present to the country at this time ! 
Owing to the misgovernment of the Colo- 
nial-otlice, and to not doing justice to the 
people of Canada, England had at once an 
addition to her debt to the extent of 
1,000,000/., and a fair prospect of as much 
more before the year was out ; and all hope 
of areduction of taxes was, for the present 
at least, wholly destroyed. ‘The people of 
England were thus obliged to pay those 
sums as a fine for the misrule and injustice 
of the Ministers and of Parliament which 
supplied them. He had already stated, the 
amount of revenue forthe years 1835, 1836, 
and 1837. He found the expenditure during 
those years to be, in 1835, 48,787 6391, 
leaving a surplus of revenue over the ex. 
penditure for that year of 1,620,940/.: in 
1836, the expenditure was 50,819,500/., 
leaving a surplus revenue of 2,150,002/. 
over the expenditure ; while in the year 
1837 the expenditure was 51,319,114/., the 
revenue only amounting to 50,6063,553/. 
leaving an actual deficiency of revenue of 
655,7011, to meet the expenditure of the 
year! The House ought to ask, how this 
extra expenditure in 1837 arose? It was 
evident that it arose chiefly from an increase 
in the different establishments, and partly 
from the increased charge on account of the 
slave- compens: ation loan. A reference to 
the expenditure in the year 1835, on acs 
count of that portion which included 
the civil list, pensions for services, salaries 
and allowances, diplomatic salaries and 
pensions, courts of justice, and miscella- 
neous expenditure paid from the consoli- 
dated fund, the charge for these items 
amounted to 2,082,817/.: in 18506, the 
same departments amounted to 2,800,9351.; 
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but then 685,3251.* of this amount was 
on account of the slave-compensation 
loan. In the year ending the 5th of 
January, 1838, however, there was no 
such extra item, and yet the expenditure 
on account of the same items of expen- 
diture amounted to 2,411,457/., being 
an increase of nearly 400,000/. above 
the expenditure for 1835. Why should 
this increase have taken place? Why, 
for instance, should the expenses of 
the courts of justice be increased from 
430,495, the charge in 1835, to 674,452., 
which was the charge in 1837? Let the 
Committee mark, first, the increase of the 
total expenditure of the country in these 
past three years. In 1836, the expenditure 
was 50,819,306/., and in 1835 only 
48,787,639. ; shewing, as compared with 
1835, an increase of 2,031,6771., and 
that the increase of expenditure in 1837, 
as com 
Now all this, the Committee would observe, 
was an increase of actual expenditure, 
and he was entitled to ask, how had this 
arisen? It was because the establishments 
and consequently the expense of the army, 
the navy, the artillery and ordnance, ,had 
been greatly augmented, notwithfanding 
his objections at the time the estimates 
were before the House—and this in a 
time of peace! It was ridiculous to 
say, that these large establishments were 
in the least degree necessary in the 
present circumstances of the country, or 
of Europe. They were kept solely up to 
increase patronage, and to support the aris- 
tocracy. So far, therefore, from the Com. 
mittee agreeing to a vote of credit now, 


* An Account of the Expenditure of the 
United Kingdom, on account of the following 
items paid from the Cosnolidated Fuad in the 
years ending 5th January, 1836, 1837 1838. 


{COMMONS} 


red with 1835, was 2,531,4751.. 


* 


they ought to oblige Ministers to make a. 
reduction in those establishments, and then 
the vote of credit would be unnecessary. 
The present Ministers stood pledged to 
maintain peace and to act upon a sys- 
tem of economy and retrenchment ; but he 
was sorry to say, that they had not _ 
the latter pledges. No circumstances had, 
in his opinion, occurred which warranted 
so large an increase in the — naval, 
and ordnance departments ; and the people 
had a right to complain of the failure of 
Ministers to redeem their pledges. In 1835, 
the charge for those military and naval 
establishments was. 13,801,832/.; in 1837 
it was 15,229,927/., making an increased 
charge of 1,428,095/. more in 1837 than 
in 1835.* Here was at once an in- 
creased charge equal and more than 
equal to the deficiency for which the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer now asked a 
vote of credit. He wished particularly to 
point out to the Committee the situation of 
the country this year as compared with the 
year ending in January, 1835. It was 
very easy for the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer to say, that expenses had been in- 
curred which he could not avoid. But he 
would ask, if Parliament had voted those 
sums against the wish of the Ministers ? 
Certainly not! It was true, that the 
charge for the slave-compensation loan had 
been thrown upon Government; and to 
that extent he was not about to complain. 
There had been in 1835 a surplus revenue 
of 1,620,940/., and in 1836 a surplus of . 
2,130,092/,; making a surplus of 375,032I. 
of revenue over expenditure ; so that after 
deducting 665,7601., which was the amount 
of deficiency in 1837, there still remained 
a surplus revenue of 3,085,272/. in the 
three years 1835—1837; and yet the right 
hon. Gentleman now complained of a defi- 


ciency. It was, in fact, an increase of ex- 
nditure, and nota decrease of revenue 
For the Year | 1836. | 1837. | 1838 Jin the last three years, which left the 
Ci il List 510, 510 444,066 
ances 167,330 171,560 | 194,08 Services, in the years ending Sth January, 
~~ Salaries, 176,015 {} 108,301 | 188,142 1836, 1837, and 1838. 
Courts of Justice eco 430,495 420,996 674,452 
Miscellaneous oesscvce 274,486 1,056, 103* 331,789 1836. 1837 1838. 
Totals £ | 2,082,817 | 2,866,935 | 2,411,457 
Army 6,406,143 6,473,183 6,521,716 
* sum of £1,056,103 the following items are in- 
” Expentes of Bank of England on the loan Miscellaneous Services | 2,144,345 | 2,079,311 | 2,513,030 
Interest on Slave Compensaions awatted Totals € 13,801,832 {14,892,078 [15,029,027 


£685,325 


Excess of the 1836 over 1835 . $1,428,095 
Ditto 1837 1838 837,619 
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its present state. He would 
“now ‘state what had been the addition 
“made to the funded debt.* In 1835 the 
funded debt was 743,675,3001, the in- 
terest and management of this amounted to 
a charge of 27,783,4541, In the year 
ending 5th of January, 1838, the debt 
amounted to 762,275,189/., making an 
increase of 18,599,889. in the capital of 
debt, whilst the charge for interest and 
management was 28,524,7401., making an 
increase in the annual charge of 741,2851., 
in the course of the three years more in 
the year 1837 than in the year 1835. He 
ought to state that there was a set-off 
against this increased charge, and a very 
proper set-off. The amount of outstand- 
ing Exchequer-bills on the 5th January, 
1835, was 28,446,7001., on the 5th Janu- 
ary, 1838, the amount outstanding was 
24,507,450/., shewing an absolute diminu- 
tion of the unfunded debt in those three 
years of 3,939,3501. They had, therefore, 
to set-off the 3,939,350/. of unfunded re- 
duced against the eighteen millions of 
increase of unredeemed funded debt, which 
he had before stated as the increase of debt, 
and the finances of the country would be 
found, to’ the extent of the difference, to 
be in a worse condition now than they were 
three years ago, instead of being only in a 
small degree worse, as the right hon. Gen- 
tleman stated. The right hon. Gentleman 
himself had admitted, that the deficiency 
of revenue on the year ending 1st April, 
1838, was as much as 1,428,000. It 
might be sume consolation to our chil- 
dren, but little to us, that when the year 
1860 came round there would be a large 
saving arising from the dropping in of 
the annuities; and, in the year 1867 the 
country would be freed from three or four 
millions by the same means. Although 
it had not been stated by the right hon. 


* (See Parliamentary Paper, No. 352, of 1838.) 


Aggregate Amount of increased 
Interest paid on Exchequer 
Ditto payable to 5th Jan., 1838 129,724 
Ditto on Deficiency Bills, from 
Yaisin the Interest 19,309 
alf ear’s Interest on 
£24,507,450 Exchequer Bills 
of the 4d. increase of interest 92,924 


£536,166 
Discount on the Loan of 
-£15,000,000 payable to Bank 228,966 


Total £765,130 
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Gentleman, the whole amount of the an- 
nuities, was only 4,859,499/. ; and when in 
1867 or 1868 the whole of the annuities 
should have been got rid of, yet’ there 
would still remain an annual interest of 
funded debt of twenty-four or twenty- 
five millions of the permanent debt. He 
confessed, therefore, that he saw little to 
be pleased with in our finances, and much 
of gross extravagance ; and he would also 
say of great mismanagement; and he 
thought that the House ought to enforce 
a little more economy and retrenchment.* 
He held in his hand also a paper from 
which it appeared that the country had 
already paid 294,199/., of increased in- 
terest on the Exchequer-bills that were 
outstanding on the 29th September, 
1836, and that the amount due and 
payable up to the Ist of January was 
129,7241., besides a loss of 19,309/. on 
the increased interest on deficiency-bills. 
Add to this the further sum of 92,9241. 
for the increased interest of 24d. for six 
months from January last, on the Ex- 
chequer-bills, and it would be found that 
the total loss to the country was 536,1661., 
which had been paid or would be paid in 
consequence of the increase of the rate of 
interest on Exchequer-bills alone, since 
September, 1836, being almost equal to 
the deficiency of the public revenue in 
January last, And when the proper time 
came he would not only show, that the 
deficiency amounted to that sum, but that 
there were besides other losses by discount 
on the fifteen millions loan, which would 
make the actual amount of loss not less 
than 765,130/. almost entirely by mis- 
management of the finances of the coun- 
try. When he saw public confidence 
returning, and increased activity of in- 
dustry in the country, he should make. 
it clear to the House that the loss of the 
country was not limited to the loss of the 


* An Account of the official value of Im 
and the official and declared value of Ex. 
ports of the United Kingdom in each of the 
years ending 5th January, 1836, 1837, and 
1838.—[Finance Accounts. } 


IMPORTS, EXPORTS. 


ending 
5th Jan. {Official Value.|Official Value.| Declared Value. 
1836 | £48,911,543 (£91,174,456 |£47,372,270 
1837 57,230,968 97,621 53,368,572 
1833 54,737,301 85,781,669 42,214,038 


Decrease in 1838 compared with . 
| £2,493,667 | £11,839,880 | £11,153,634 
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‘amount of two or three millions to the 
Treasury ; but he would show also what 
effects the shock given t0~ public credit 
had had upon the country. He had 
made out a table for the present year 
of exports and imports similar to that 
made out by the right hon. Gentleman 
opposite, the Member for the University 
of Cambridge, in a former year ; but as he 
feared this would not, in detail, meet with 
such a gracious reception by the House 
from him (Mr. Hume) as it had experienced 
from the right hon. Gentleman opposite, he 
would not trouble the House with all the 
particulars. He would, however, briefly 
refer to the summary of exports and im- 
ports during the last three years.* The 
value of imports, which amounted in 1835 
to 48,911,543/., had increased in 1836 to 
57,230,968. ; but had decreased two mil- 
lions and a half in the last year to 
54,737,3011.; whilst the official value of 
exports, which in 1835 was 91,174,4561., 
had risen in 1836 to 97,621,5491. and had 
fallen off in 1837 to 85,781,6691., being 
a decrease, in one year, of nearly 
12,000,000/. in the value of the exports 
of the country. Thus, the public revenue 
was reduced, and the means of paying the 
taxation were lessened by the shock to 
public credit and the consequent falling-off 
in the trade of the country. Let the 
House bear in mind that it was impossi- 
ble, with so great a decrease in manu- 
factures and in the rate of wages, for 
the people to purchase so many articles 
on which the excise aud customs duties 
were payable ; and that, to this account, 
was to be laid the great diminution in the 
public revenue which had taken place. It 
might, perhaps, be worth giving a proof 
of this falling-off of exports in some of 
our leading manufactures.t In the lead- 
ing manufacture of cotton the exports in the 
year ending 5th January, 1836, amounted 
to 44,849,038/. ; inthe next year they rose 


* Official value of some principal articles of Ex- 
port from; Great‘ Britain, in the years ending 
5th January, 1836, 1837, and 1838. 


ARTICLES. 1836. | 1837. | 1838. 


50,646,912 
1,198,672 
2,842,792 
4,469,530 
7,535,064 

767,986 


41,900,110 
973,323 
1,744,069 
3,213,345 
4,680,247 
432,123 


Cotton Masnfactures £ 
Hardware and Cutlery 
Tron and 
Linen Manufactures .. 
Woollen do. .. 
Silk do. 


44,819,038 
1,152,811 
2,955,967 
4,285,385 


7,300,657 
792,087 


+ See Table in following column, 
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to 50,646,912. ; but in the year 
5th January last they amounted only: to’ 


41,900,110/., making a decrease, in one ~ 
year, of not less than 8,746,802. in one ~ 


branch of our manufactures. The exports 
of hardware and cutlery in the year 1835 
was 1,152,811/.; in 1836 the amount was 


1,192,6721., and in 1837 it had fallen off 


to 773,3231., being a decrease in 1837 of 
419,3491. The iron manufactures exported 
in the year ending January,~ 1835, 
amountec to 2,955,967/.; the amount was 


in. 1837, 2,744,069/. being a decrease of. 


98,6231. Again in the linen manufactures 
there had been a decrease between the 


years 1836 and 1837 from 4,469,5301. to’ 


* Comparison of the Amounts of Funded and 
Unfunded Debt, and of the Annual Charge 
for Interest and Man 
for the years ending on the 5th January, 1835, 
and on 5th January, 1838. 
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year ending on the 5th of January last of 
1,255,185 In the woollen manufactures 
ie exports'in the year ending 5th January, 
1886, were 7,399,657/.; in 1837 they were 
-. 7,585,064/, but they had fallen in the year 
ending 5th January, 1838, to 4,680,2471. ; 
. showing a decrease of 2,854,817/. With 
regard to silk manufactures, the exports in 
the year up to January, 1836, amounted 
to 792,087/., and in the year up to January, 
1837, to '767,9871., and in January, 1838, 
they had fallen to 432,1231. being a 
diminution of nearly one half, or 335,863. ; 
making an actual decrease in the year 
1837 of upwards of 13,'700,639/., or very 
nearly fourteen millions, in round numbers 
on these six articles alone. In the linen 
manufacture, this extraordinary decrease 
was to be attributed to the state of affairs 
in America. He was sure that the House 
would agree with him in thinking that it 
was most important to this country to 
maintain a good understanding with Ame- 
rica; and that it depended in a great 
degree on the state of trade in America 
and the firmness of the money market 
there, whether the.shock given to public 
credit in this country would be quickly 
recovered. He found that the number of 
yards of linen manufactures* exported from 
the United Kingdom in 1835, was 
77,977,089, whilst it in 1836 had increased 
to 82,088,760 yards, but had fallen in 1837 
to 58,426,333 yards, being a decrease in 
1837, as compared with 1836, of 23,652,427 
yards. It appeared that, notwithstanding 
this decrease on the aggregate of our ex- 
ts, our linen trade had increased with 
rance, for he found that in the year 1835 
we exported to France:1,247,901 yards of 
linen ; in 1836, nearly two millions, or 
1,998,158 yards; and in 1837 we exported 
no less than 3,368,388 yards, the trade 
being more than doubled in three years. Nor 
was this all. The total number of pounds 
of linen yarn exported to France was 


* Quantity and declared Value of Linen and 
Linen Manufactures exported from the 
United Kingdom in 1835, 1836, and 1837. _ 


- 


Linen Yarn. 


T 


Yards, £ 

183577, 2,803,1 

1837/58 426,333 2,063,425 


Yards. £ 


2,611,215} 216,635 
4,574,504 | 318,772 
8,373,100] 479,307 
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2,384,678lbs. in 1835, 4,012,141]bs, in 
1836, and as much as 7,010,983lbs. last 
year. To America, however, our exports 
in the same staple article had greatly de- 
creased. The total number of yards of linen 
manufactures exported in 1836 to that coun- 
try was 29,937,620, but the quantity had 
fallen in 1837 to 13,495,453. It was 
evident, therefore, that a severe shock had 
been given to our manufacturing industry 
by the derangement of the currency, and 
he was anxious to prevent a recurrence of 
the difficulties of 1836-7: he was per 
fectly satisfied from a careful consideration 
of all the documents in his possession, 
that those commercial difficulties might 
have been, in a great measure, prevented. 
There was also one subject to which 
he wished to make an allusion, and as a 
day was fixed for a full discussion upon 
them he would not then do more. He 
referred to the savings’ banks; and he 
wished merely to assure hon. Gentlemen 
in that House, and to assure the country, 
that he was not anxious to shake in any 
manner the public confidence in those es- 
tablishments, but he was desirous of placing 
them on a firmer and more durable footing 
than they were at present, without any 
loss to the public, and he trusted that the 
resolutions which he would propose to the 
House would fully explain their present 
state and the alterations which he had to 
propose. He would again ask hon. Gen- 
tlemen whether they were quite satisfied 
with the situation of the finances of the 
country, and whether they ought not to 
go further than the right hon. Gentleman 
contemplated by his vote to guard against 
the risks under which the country had been 
placed, and might be again placed? It 
was an extremely painful duty for him to 
bring the House to review the difficulties 
in which the country had been placed in 
the years 1836 and 1837; but he con- 
sidered it necessary to do so as it was 
wholly a miracle that the right hon. Gen- 
tleman had escaped from his critical situa- 
tion so well. But when it was known 
that there were ninety millions of floating 
debt due by the Bank of England, and by 
the Treasury in 1836-7, and that there 
had only been four millions of bullion in 
the Bank of England at that time, it was 
only wonderful that the country had not 
got into stil] greater difficulties. In Oc 
tober 1836, when there was only about 
five millions of bullion in the Bank, there 
were Bank notes of the Bank of England 


in circulation and deposits exceeding 
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thirty-two millions ; of joint-stock and 
private banks, twelve millions; of Exche- 
quer -bills out, about twenty-nine millions ; 
of savings-banks’ capital, nineteen mil- 
lions ; making an aggregate of ninety-two 
millions of paper payable in cash, all in 
demand except the Exchequer-bills. Was 
that a state of things for this great com- 
mercial country to be in?’ And this ex- 
clusive of four or five millions of defi- 
ciency-bills borrowed every quarter from 
the Bank to pay the interest of the debt. 
He was prepared to show that since 1820 
there had always been a large issue of 
deficiency-bills to pay the dividends of the 
public debt, and what he wanted was the 
right hon. Gentleman so to regulate the 
public affairs as not to depend on the aid 
of deficiency-bills from the Bank, for quar- 
terly advances. Was it not a disgrace that 
a great country like England should not in 
any one quarter be able to pay its dividends 
without going to the Bank to borrow four 
millions or five and a half millions—in the 
last quarter it was 5,220,000/.? He called 
upon the right hon. Gentleman to look to 
the difficulties which the country might 
have to meet by the mistakes of that 
establishment. Why should he go to the 
Bank to be a constant borrower? He 
would ask the right hon. Gentleman why 
he did not by a loan provide the means to 
place a deposit in the Bank sufficient to 
pay the dividends? Many Members might 
not know what was meant by the term 
—deficiency-bills.” They were bills issued 
to the Bank to enable it to meet the 
eed deficiency in the consolidated 
und in order to pay the dividends, such 
bills being repaid out of the ing 
roduce of the taxes when received—hon. 
embers would see, that thus the country 
was obliged to borrow, like a spendthrift, 
every quarter in anticipation of our in- 
come, and this at a time when the Bank 
might be without a shilling or a sovereign. 
What he required, therefore, to place the 
public finances in safety, was, that Govern- 
ment should not be obliged to go to the 
Bank at all to borrow money for the pur- 
pose of paying the dividends, nor for any 
other purpose without the sanction and 
knowledge of Parliament. Such a state of 
things ought not to exist. He would not 
now say more of the 
issue of so large an amount of Exchequer- 
bills, but, on a more fit opportunity he 
would enter fully into them; at present 
he would close his observations by entreat- 
ing the right hon. Gentleman to look well 
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at the situation in which he a 
the country by being dependent upon 
Bank for the means of paying the @ivi- 
dends, and by keeping up an expenditure 
larger than the revenue. In October,” 
1836, there were little more than four 
millions of bullion, including gold and 
silver, in the Bank, and that was not the 
state on any one day, but on the quarterly 
balance ; and when the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer recollected the situation in 
which the public credit was at that time, 
he (Mr. Hume) was sure that the right 
hon. Gentleman had not on a bed 
of roses. At that time, as already stated, the 
circulation of the Bank was 32,000,000/., or 
rather, including circulation and deposits, 
it was 32,265,000/.; and, including the 
joint stock and private bank notes and Ex- 
chequer-bills, there were 73,285,6001. in 
paper out, to meet which there were but 
four millions of bullion in the Bank ; and, 
in addition to this, the deposits in the sav- 
ings’ banks amounted to eighteen or nine- 
teen millions, which sighs hele been called 
up at any time; so that if the panic had 
continued a short time longer, and had. 
increased to what it was in 1825, the Bank 
and the Government would have been 
placed in a situation in which he would 
be sorry to see a government or a banking 
establishment at any time. They would 
have been bankrupt. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman was going on a system of from hand 
to mouth, and there was nothing permanent 
or safe in the state of the finances of the 
country ; each Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer seemed to rest satisfied if he could 
pass through his own time, regardless 
of the loss he occasioned to the publi¢ 
revenue; and indifferent as to the risk he 
might run, or the dangers to his suc« 
cessors. He (Mr. Hume) thought, that 
the House ought not to be satisfied to — 
meet the deficiency in the revenue by 
adopting the plan proposed by the right 
hon. Gentleman of a vote of credit. 

right hon. Gentleman had, indeed, shown ~ 
the difference which had taken place in 
the revenue and expenditure, between the 
last and the preceding year, but he had 
omitted to show the reduction of two mils 
lions in the amount of money in the Ex- 
chequer, so that there was an actual decreas- 
ed means to that extent. He, therefore, 
again confidently stated, that the finances of 
the country were not in such a condition 
as that the House should favourably re« 
ceive the sal of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman. He (Mr. Hume) called upon him 
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1,400,000. and upwards, since the 
"year 1835; and whenever the time came 
0 move the vote, to provide for the defi- 


chequer-bills.. 


Budget. 
uee.the expenditure of the army, the 
‘and the ordnance, which had been 


ciency, he should oppose it, and would cer- 
ain} "take the sense of the House against 
it. The right hon. Gentleman had told the 
House that there were only two ways of 
meeting the deficiency—first, if it were 
rmanent, by an increase of the funded 
debt, and, if it were only temporary, then 
by an advance upon the credit of Ex- 
hilst he (Mr. Hume). 
thought that, as there had been a great ex- 
cess of expenditure during the last three 
years over what had previously been, and 
more than was absolutely necessary, it 
behoved the House not to add to the public 
debt, in either of the ways suggested by 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, but to 
reduce the expenditure of the country, and 
thus to provide the means which the right 
hon. Gentleman ee of keeping the 
expenditure within the income. For him- 
self he would entreat the House to oppose 
the increase of the debt in every way, 
and compel the Government to pursue that 
course of economy and retrenchment to 
which they were pledged; but to which 
pledge they had not for the last three years 
attended. 

Mr. W. Williams said, that although the 
hon. Gentleman who had resumed his seat, 
had not entered fully into the subject of 
Exchequer-bills, he (Mr. Williams) would 
show, that a large sum of money might 
have been, and ought to have been saved 
by a reduction in the rate of interest which 
they bore. When the right hon. Gentle- 
man, the Chancellor of the Exchequer, a 
few nights since, at a very late hour, 
moved a vote of 24,000,000/. to cover the 
Exchequer-bills out, he had asked at what 
rate of interest they were to be issued? and 
was astonished to hear in reply, that they 
were to bear interest at twopence per day, 
or at the annual rate of 3/. 0s. 10d. per cent. 
And the right hon. Gentleman had imputed 
rashness to him in the statement which he 
had then made, as to the rate at which 
—_ could be borrowed.- He had not 
stated, that money was not worth more 
than two cent, for any period ; but 
what he had stated was, that it was not 
worth more than two and a half per cent. 
on ordinary securities, and that it might 
be borrowed, for a short term, at two per 
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cent, Since that night, he had been 
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informed by persons well versed in mer- 
cantile affairs, that any sum might be raised 
on ordinary security, at two and a half 
cent., and that it might be procured at 
two per cent. for short periods, almost to 
any amount. He had then expressed, as 
he did now express, surprise that the pub- 
lic credit of the country should be in a 
lower state than that of ordinary indi- 
viduals, and especially that it should be 
lower than the credit of the East-India 
Company; but he found that such was 
not the fact; for if they looked at the 
price of Exchequer-bills, bearing only three 
per cent. interest, it would be found that 
the premium upon them amounted to three 
and a half per cent., or more than the 
whole twelve months’ interest. If, how- 
ever, he had not expressed it before, he 
had expected that the right hon. Gentle- 
man would have now stated his regret at 
the advance in the rate of interest, and 
he (Mr. Williams) was sorry that the 
tight hon. Gentleman had not so done. 
The right hon, Gentleman’s arithmetic 
also differed from his, for the right hon. 
Gentleman had stated the loss to the 
country between the interest of 13d. and 
24d. per day to have amounted onl 
to 396,000/., whereas, — to his 
(Mr. Williams’s) arithmetic, the loss was 
as much as 547,000/. The calculation 
was easy, the time was for six quarters, 
the amount twenty-four millions and up- 
wards. Perhaps the right hon. Gentle- 
man would look at his figures again, and 
settle the difference; but he (Mr. Wil- 
liams) stated again, that the advance of 
the rate of interest on Exchequer-bills, 
made on the 2Ist of November, 1836, 
had made a difference to the country of 
not less than 547,000/. The rate of in- 
terest had been raised in 1825, but what 
was the state of the country when the 
right hon. Gentleman opposite raised the 
rate of interest from 14d. to 2d. a day? 
The rise in 1825 was ordered on the 19th 
of December, 1825, at the very commence- 
ment of the panic? but Exchequer-bills, 
in less than a fortnight from that time, 
were at a discount of eighty-five: the 
remium was by no means increased. But 
Rxchequer-bills in 1836 had not decreased 
in value to a discount before the right hon. 
Gentleman had increased the rate of in- 
terest on them to 2d., and afterwards to 
24d. The question, ,however, was, at 
what rate of interest could the Chancellor 
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of the Exchequer now raise the necessary 
money on Exchequer-bills? For six years. 
the rate of interest had been only two and 
a -quarter per cent., and yet the right 
hon. Gentleman had advanced it to three 
and three-quarters percent, He said that 
there was no necessity for that advance, 


for if the right hon. Gentleman had only 


proposed a large funding of Exchequer- 
bills, he would have prevented all incon- 
venience; and even without this they 
never bore a rate of premium so low as at 
any time to make it answer the purpose of 
any party to pay them in for taxes—No 
interest was allowed on the time unexpired 
after they were paid in; they never came 
down so low as to make it worth any one’s 
while to pay them in; but suppose they 
had fallen so low, even then a proposal 
for funding them would have prevented 
the necessity of raising the rate of interest. 
The Exchequer-bills bearing an interest. 
of 2d a day were now at a premium which 
amounted to three and a half per cent., or 
more than one-half per cent. more than the 
whole interest upon them. And yet the 
right hon. Gentleman said, that he could 
not borrow the money upon the same 
terms as it had been borrowed during the 
last six years. Why, there never had been 
a period when money was so abundant, so 
easily raised, and so plentiful as at the 
resent time. This was not only shown 
y the rate of premium on the Exchequer- 
bills, but the East-India Bonds which only 
bore an interest of three pounds per cent. 
were at a premium of upwards of 80s. 
so that ek were actually offering a year 
and a quarter’s interest for the purpose of 
getting possession of bonds bearing an in- 
terest of three per cent. He believed 
there was not an individual in the coun- 
try acquainted with the money market 
would agree in the opinion of the propriety 
of the course pursued by the right hon. 
Gentleman. The right hon. Gentleman 
had asked him (Mr. Williams) what 
= there was that the money could be 
rrowed at so i arate, when the 
consols were only at a littlemore than three 
per cent.? He was astonished that any 
Gentleman should have asked such a ques- 
tion, and still more astonished was he that 
such a question should have proceeded 
from the Chancellor of the Exchequer. 
Did not the right hon. Gentleman know 
the difference between an Exchequer-bill, 
which was paid in full under any circum- 


stances, and consols, which, though now 
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at ninety-four, might falfany ¢ 
casion a great loss. In 1825 they we 
ninety-four and a half, but they came down 
quickly to seventy seven and a half, so tal 
a person buying in at the highest time, ~ 
and selling out at the lowest, would have ~ 
suffered a loss of nearly twenty per cent. 
And this was why Exchequer-bills might 
always bear a lower rate of interest, 
because there was no risk, and the principal 
was sure always to be paid in full. If they 
looked at the rate of interest on Exchequer- 
bills for a course of ten years, except 
during a short interval, it had only been 
two and a quarter per cent. ; and although 
the interest in the funds might have been 
three and a quarter per cent., yet one P 
security was at least as valuable as the b 
other. Now the interest on the Exchequer- — 
bills was nearly equal to that on the con- 
sols, and he would ask whether with refer- 
ence to the state of the finances of the 
country, this was proper? During the 
last fifteen months the right hon. Gentle- 
man had given one-half sper cent. more =| 
interest on Exchequer-bills thanhe need 
have given in the funds ; and if the coun- 

try was losing by the unfunded debt, why 

did he not fund it? There never could 

be a better time. Now, however, he was 
suffering a loss of the public money; and 

if he would only issue advertisements for 
tenders for Exchequer-billsat 14d. interest, 

he (Mr. Williams) was sure that the ten- - 
ders would be soon made to as large an 
amount as the right hon. Gentleman might 
require. Why, then, should the public 
lose so large an amount by the high rate 

of interest? He could see no reason for 
the advance which had taken place except 
that there might be a connection between 

the Treasury and the Bank. The Bank 
was in distress—it wanted to dispose of a 
large amount of Exchequer-bills, and to 
prevent loss by the sale, the right hon. 
Gentleman came forward and advanced the 
interest. The consequence was. that in a 
short time the premium rose to 30s.—as 
much as the advance which had been made, 
a sure proof that the money was thrown 
away. The other evening he had stated 
that the cause of the great pressure on the 
Poca market in 1836 and 1837 was pro- 
duced by the transactions between the 
Treasury and the Bank relating to the West- 
India loans. The right hon. Gentleman 
had challenged him to prove the fact. He 
was now ready to prove it, but as his 


hon, Friend (Mr, Hume) was to bring the 
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the House, he would not 
ster into He hoped, however, 
ie touse would not sanction such a 
the public money, and he called 
in them, as the representatives of the 
ple, todo their duty in that House, 


"and.to interpose between the country and 
the right hon. Gentleman the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer.. If any Gentleman well 
versed in commercial affairs would state in 
the House that. the money could not be 


raised at the lower rate of interest, he (Mr. 
Williams) would admit that he wasin error. 


He was sure, however, that no one would 


make such a statement; and, therefore, 
he hoped that the House would not per- 


mit a greater expenditure of the public 
funds by the Government than was abso- 


lutely necessary, or there would appear to 


be required to be laid out in the case of 


any ordinary individual. Too much power 
had already been placed in the hands of 
the Treasury, and he was really of opinion 


that a question of such importance as that 


to which he was now referring, ought not 


to be left to the sole discretion of the Trea- 


sury Board; but he must express his be- 
lief, that the reference of the question to a 
Committee of this House was necessary 


for the purpose of securing the public 
ftom, unnecessary and wasteful expendi- 
ture. Such was the course pursued by 
the chamber of deputies in Paris at every 


session, and he was convinced, that the 


_.adoption of a similar proceeding would be 
attended with the greatest benefit. So 
-certain, indeed, was he of this, that he 
‘should feel it to be his duty at an early 


part of the next session of Parliamerit to 
move, that such a Committee should be 


appointed, in order that they might exer- 


cise a control over the cash transactions of 


‘the Treasury, and in order that they might 
investigate the expenditure of the public 


money under the Appropriation Act. In 


conclusion, he must again express a hope, 
that the House would interpose its au- 


thority between the right hon. the Chan- 


-cellor of the Exchequer, and the people 


to peprent a waste of the public money, 
and he must repeat his conviction, that 


‘such an effect might be produced by the 


adoption. of a suggestion which he had 


already thrown out for the reduction of the 


rate of interest from 2d. to 14d. 
Mr. Goulburn said, that it was not his 


intention to make many observations on. 


this subject, which was so important to 
the interests of. the country; but, never- 
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theless, as this was one of the few occa- 
sions on which an opportunity was af- 


‘forded to Members of that House to ex- 


press their. opinions on: the state of the 
finances, he felt himself called on to say 
a few words in reference to it. He must 
say, that the very short address which he 
proposed to make to the House would be 
very much decreased in length by what 
had fallen from the hon. Gentleman who 
had just sat down, because, in respect of 
much that he had said in reference to the 
funded property of the country, he en- 
tirely concurred. At the same time, how- 
ever, that he made this admission, he could 
not concur in the observation of that hon. 
Gentleman, that any control ought to be 
exercised by a Committee of the House 


in the manner suggested by him over the’ 


financial transactions of the Treasury, 
The view taken by the hon. Gentleman, 
was not certainly one in which he coin- 
cided, because he felt that it was due from 
those who took an interest in the matter, 
to call the attention of the House to it; 
and this course was not only called for at 
the hands of those officers in whose care 
the finances of the country were placed, 
but also by that respect to which the 
House was entitled. He must say, also, 
that he certainly did not agree with the 
hon. Gentleman, the Member for Kil- 
kenny, in the,statement which he had this 
evening again repeated with respect to 
the real causes of the embarrassment of 
the country. The exertions made by the 
hon. Gentleman, were always most laud- 
able, but he must disagree with him in the 
rule which he had endeavoured to impress 
on-the House, that the only real means of 
conducting the affairs of the country, was 
to continue in obtaining the greatest 

sible reduction in the expenditure of the 
Government. Now, it was doubtless al- 
ways expedient and necessary to make 
such reductions as were compatible with 


the state of the country, and with eco- 


nomy; but his object had always been to 
impress on the House, what appeared to 
have been forgotten by the hon. Gentle- 
man, that real economy did not consist in 
a niggardly reduction of the official estab- 
lishment, so much as in the careful hus- 
banding of the means of the country ; and 


that although there was the greatest ex. _ 


pédiency in endeavouring to procure a’ re- 
duction of the debt which pressed so 
heavily on industry ; yet the course which 
was the most advisable to be pursued, was 
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such as should be best calculated to keep’ 


‘cover the effect of any sudden shock which 


- curred, in order that the necessary means 
. might be afforded for putting down the in- 


- nuance of the existing tranquillity of the 


augmentation which might have been 


‘because it would more properly come 


- to impress on the House, however, that 


With respect to the public debt, if its 


the resources of the country in a state of 
elasticity, so that they might speedily re- 


they might sustain. The truth of this ar- 
gument was espressly affirmed by the 
statement made by the right hon. Gentle- 
map, the Chancellor of the Exchequer. 
For what said he? He said, that there 
had been an expense of one million in- 


surrection in Canada. He would only ask 
any hon. Member who had at all looked 
into the transactions accompanying that 
revolt, into the effects and circumstances 
attending which it was not necessary for 
him to go, whether the-great proportion of 
this expenditure might not have been saved 
if there had been a limited augmentation 
of the establishment, by which the conti- 


country might have been secured —an 


supported at the comparatively trifling 
cost of 20,0007. or 30,000/.,—and whe- 
ther, therefore, instead of the extravagant 
outlay alluded to by the hon. Member, a 
positive saving would not have been 
effected. He would not, however, pur- 
sue this part of the subject any further, 


under discussion, when the vote which 
was hereafter to be proposed, should 
come under consideration, for he was 
firmly of opinion, that such matters best 
met with the attention of the House in 
moments of calm and temperate inquiry, 
rather than at times when the debate was 
of an opposite character. He was anxious 


real economy consisted in keeping 
the public debt in such a state as that it 
was capable of being easily managed, and 
he had to complain that under the admi- 
nistration of the financial affairs of this 
country of the right hon. Gentleman op- 
posite, there was far from having been any 
reduction of that debt, but that, on the 
contrary, the alteration which had taken 
place in it was an increase in its amount ; 
and he was prepared to say, that the aug- 
mentation was such as to have led to the 
difficulties in which the right hon, Gentle- 
man found himself placed, and which, if a 
due degree of watchful care were not taken, 
might eventually lead to consequences to 
the country of a most alarming nature. 


{COMMONS} 
‘present total amount were 


amount in the year 1831 and @ 
1836, it would be found that there 


been an augmentation of the capital or 

funded debt; and if the total charges or 
riods were com. 
pared, a similar result would be discovered. ~ 


the debt at the same 


This was the case at the time of peace 
and of plenty, and of unusual and boasted © 


prosperity ; and this, too, when there were — 


no evils of a commercial nature to be com- 
plained of, and when, therefore, if at any _ 
time, one would have imagined that the 
debt could have been reduced. It was 
not of this alone, however, that he had to 
complain, but he complained on another — 
ground. The House would remember, 
the hon. Member for Kilkenny he was 
sure would remember, that in 1828, the 
principles on which the sinking fund was 
supported were described by the hon. 


Member to be-a fallacy, and was declared — 


by the House to be of an objectionable 
nature. In order to keep up that fund 
while specific sums were applied to the 
reduction of the public debt, another debt 
was created at the same time, equal and 
sometimes even greater than the amount 
sa off. In 1828 it was declared by Par- 
i 


ament that this system should cease; 


and in 1829 it was laid down as a rule 
for the conduct of those who should after- 


wards have the government of the finan- 


cial affairs of the country that the surplus 


of the public funds should be clearly and © 


positively stated every year; and that no 
debt should be incurred merely for the 
purpose of paying off debt in order that 
the public and the country might really 
know what was the amount of the sur- 
plus in the hands of the Government. 
Now, under the operation of this law, 
during the period that the right hon. Gen- 
tleman had been in office, he had been 
guilty of a violation of its principles, and 
had produced to the public a false ac- 
count—he did not mean false as convey- 


ing any imputation on the right hon. Gen- 


tleman, but an erroneous account of what | 
had been the surplus, and an equally erro- 
neous account as to what was applicable 
to the payment of any deficiency which 
might appear. Under the bill of 1829 it 
was declared that whatever real surplue 
might arise after the expenditure was de- 
frayed should be applied to the reduction 
of the debt, and provision was made that 
it might be applied to the reduction of 
the amount of Exchequer bills, or in the 
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of deficiency-bills. 
Kilkenny had already said, that there were 


because occasions might 
when. the greatest and most import- 
on the necessity of so applying part of the 
funds, and it was the intention of Parlia- 
ment that they should be so applied; but 


yet it was found that during the last three 


years what had been stated as the surplus 
revenue had been applied to the reduction 
he hon. Member for 


perhaps some Members in the House who 
were not acquainted with the exact cha- 
racter of deficiency-bills, and he would 
just explain to the House the effect of 
applying the public funds to meet them. 
It was known that the Government were 
bound on each quarter-day to provide the 
amount necessary for the payment of the 
dividends on the consolidated fund. The 
course formerly adopted was, that the re- 
venue was permitted to accumulate during 
the whole quarter in the hands of the 
Bank until quarter-day, when it was re- 
quired to be paid. This, it was found, 
was attended with loss, and. therefore it 
was determined to apply the public money 
as it came in to general purposes, without 
allowing it to accumulate, and at the 
quarter the deficiency-bills were issued, 
when the required amount of money was 
not at the Bank, for the “security for the 
payment of the debt necessarily incurred 
with the Bank for the payment of the 
funds advanced, and it was proposed that 
these bills should be paid during the en- 
suing quarter. If, therefore, it was stated 
that there was a surplus revenue of a 
million, and the public were led to believe 
that it was an actual surplus, and if five, 
six, or seven hundred thousand pounds 
were applied to the payment of these bills 
on the one hand, or of the public debt on 
the other, what was it but the very fault 
intended to be remedied and prevented by 
Parliament in the act of 1829, and did 
not the Government lead the public to 
entertain erroneous views in reference to 
the revenue? Yet this was the practice 
adopted, and it was against this that he 
most strenuously protested. With regard 
to the unfunded debt, he might almost 
tepeat what he had said before; and he 
must say, that it was a subject which had 
been the source of considerable anxiety 
and attention. The hon. Member oppo- 
site had stated in his speech that the 


“Whe {Mav.18}° 
m tothe purchase of deGi- 
oe did not object to this. 


interests of the country might depend 
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amount of Exc t-bills was very con- 
siderably reduced, the reduction being 
four millions; and he had stated, that the 
extent of the issue of them did not exceed 
that of 1827, and he therefore inferred 
that the amount was not greater than was 
required by the state of the market. This 
evidence would be conclusive if it had not — 
been met by other parts of the statement - 
of the same hon. Member; but these, as 
well as the observations of the hon. Mem- 
ber for Coventry, whose anthority and ex- 
perience on the subject every one must 
respect, completely overset his inferences. 
The right hon. Gentleman himself, how-— 
ever, in endeavouring to maintain that the 
amount was not greater than was required, 
said, that the public prosperity was con- 
cerned, and that if he did not maintain the 
interest at more than the rate of three per 
cent., the persons who otherwise would be 
disposed to purchase Exchequer-bills 
would be induced to embark in those wild 
speculations at present going abroad, and 
would probably so far involve themselves as 
materially to suffer by their adopting such 
a course. But this was altogether falla- 
cious; and, if it were not, was that the 
principle on which the Government should 
proceed? It was fallacious, because the 
right hon. Gentleman imagined that the 
public and the individual who was the 
purchaser of the bills received the interest 
paid by Government. But it was not the 
fact, that if the Government paid three 
per cent. on Exchequer-bills, these parties 
would receive it; for there would be found 
plenty of persons who were willing to take 
them at 72s.; and the principle, therefore, 
was to reduce the interest to the rate paid 


in the market,. so that if it were proposed 


to raise money on Exchequer-bills at five 
per cent. it would have no effect, for the 
public would pay the full per centage, 
while the individual who bought the bills 
would make no more than by any ordinary 
speculation, The argument, therefore, 
was a fallacy, for the payment of Ex- 
chequer-bills did not depend on the amount 
of interest paid, but on the state of the 
money market. If, however, it were true, 
as was stated by the right hon, Gentle- 
man, in what situation did the admission 
place the Government? No dependence 
was to be placed on all those ordinary 
means by which the Government had 
hitherto been in the habit of raising mo- 
ney. No attempt was to be made by the 


Government to avail itself of the addi- 
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tional security which its name would afford, 


nor was it to avail itself of the high credit 


which it had invariably supported by its 
uniform good faith; but they were to go 
‘to market precisely on the same footing as 


if they were speculators without any such 


means as those he had suggested to sup- 
port them. This was a plan which must 
soon utterly fail and break down, attended 


it was with the greatest difficulties 


inconveniences, and calculated as it was 
to involve the Government in principles 
which were altogether false. But the 
right hon. Gentleman said, that he must 
keep Exchequer-bills to meet the demand ; 


and this he was prepared to admit; but, 


at the same time, the right hon. Gentleman 
must do so, taking due care that the amount 
should not exceed the demand, and in 
considering this, he must look not at the 
numerical amount of Exchequer-bills alone, 
but at all the other circumstances of the 


- country, and he must take care not to add 


to the natural difficulties which the system 
must create, if it should not be kept 
within proper bounds. He was prepared 
to contend, that if the right hon. Gentle- 
man had attended to the reduction of the 
unfunded debt, he would not have been in 
the position of being obliged to raise the 
rate of interest; but, at the same time, 
situated as the right hon. Gentleman found 


~ himself, he had no hesitation in admitting 


that he was right in the step he took in 
that respect. It was true, that the Ex- 
chequer-bills were not now higher than 
they were in 1827, but were the public 
now in the same situation as then? They 
must consider the Exchequer-bills as pay- 
able on the demand of the party holding 
them, and they must recollect, too, that 
the Government had not only the difficulty 
of being compelled to provide for the pay- 
ment of them at ordinary times, but also 
that they could not when any sudden call 
was likely to be made, avail themselves 
of the issue of an additional 500,000/. or 
1,000,000/. to meet the casual want. It 
was not then the numerical amount which 
was to be considered, but all the other 
circumstances which might tend to increase 
the danger in case of any sudden emer- 
gency; and he would tell the right hon. 
Gentleman that there had been a great 
alteration in the circumstances of the 
country in this respect. In 1827, when 
Mr. Canning had only twenty-four mil- 
lions of Exchequer-bills, and proposed to 
raise three millions more, what was the 


{COMMONS} 


amount of deposits in 
There were no deposits, 
now. Twenty millions; so, thal 
should be any sudden want—# ther 
should be a bad harvest, with which, than 
God, this coun had not been afflicted — 
for some years, but which, nevertheless, — 
might occur sooner than was expected— | 
or if there should be any other cause by 
which the people would be compelled to 
fall back on their own resources, how were 
their demands to be supplied if. there 
should be a sudden call for their deposits, 
such as had been made.in France some — 
time ago? Government would not only. 
have to meet these demands, but they 

would have to meet them under the addi- 

tional difficulty of their having no funds 

at their disposal but stock, which they 

would be compelled to sell at sixty or 

seventy, having purchased it at ninety. 

three or ninety-four. He was not calling 

on the House to reduce the amount of 

interest paid, but he was simply doing all © 
he could to put the case to the House of 
the poor being compelled to rest on their 
own resources, and of all adventitious aid 

being withdrawn from the Government, 

and their being left to meet the demand — 
which would be made upon them, and — 
which they would have to meet from their 

own resources; but he said that.the House — 
was bound to protect the country against © 
the risk which would be run, and from the | 
danger to which the public would be ex- 

posed in the event of the present system 

being allowed to continue. He had al- 

ready said more than he had intended, and 

he regretted having so long occupied the 

attention of the House; but he was really 
anxious to point out to the House the ~ 
apprehensions which he felt, because at | 
the moment of calamity or difficulty it was 
impossible to reflect on the dangers which 
might be produced by the continuance of 
a system so bad in its details, while it was 
easy to make provisions for the future 
when the evils which might follow were 
foreseen; and when he made this state- 
ment to the House, he did so, declaring 
that he would take an early opportunity 
of submitting to the consideration of the 
House the real state of the debt of the 
country, and he sincerely trusted. that 
some measure might be adopted by which, 
in case of difficulty, whether it arose in 
consequence of a bad harvest, or of a 
foreign war, or a revolt in the colonies, or 
any of those other calamities the nature of 
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irces of. this mighty empire might 
without difficulty, 

ucing any of those con- 


fons. or disturbances which were so 


: uch to be regretted. 


Mr. M. Attwood was understood to 


“admit, that it was right to raise the interest 
of Exchequer-bills, but that ought not at 


‘any time to be done from any sudden 


fluctuation in the money market. The 
vate of the interest of Exchequer-bills 
~~ ought to be. regulated by the general rate 
“of interest in the money market, but Go- 
vernment not to alter the rate of 


interest until the money market was in a 


~ settled state. He contended, that the cal- 
~ culations of the Chancellor of the Ex- 
_ Chequer as to the probable amount of the 
revenues of the years 1835, 1836, and 


1837, were incorrect; but the right hon. 


Gentleman now balanced the surplus of 
“one year against the deficiency of the 


‘other, and in that way he claimed credit 


to himself as being a true prophet as to 
' “the income of all those years. . The right 
* ‘hon. Gentleman now found, that he had a 


deficient revenue, but would he put on a 


- new tax to supply the deficiency. If the 
right hon. Ge 


ntleman did attempt to 
impose a new tax, he could tell him that 
his tenure of office would be very short. 
In what way, then, could his deficiency be 
al The Government could not 
reduce any of the departments of public 


expenditure. These they had brought too 


low already for the service which the 
What, then, must they 
do? They must borrow; .and if they 


borrowed in the only way that was fairly 


open to them—that was from the Bank— 


- they must depreciate the currency, for in 


poem as they borrowed must they 
epreciate the currency in which they 
‘borrowed. 

_ Mr. Gillon felt that the debate had 
been carried on on too narrow a basis, as 
the discussion had almost entirely been 
confined to the ‘rate of interest on Ex- 
chequer-bills; but there were many other 
grave topics which, on taking a review of 


_the financial state of the year, it was ne- 


cessary to regard with attention. He 


trusted, that those disasters which the hon. 


Member for Whitehaven said would befal 
the country would be found to be fallacies, 
and that those anticipations which the 
right hon. the Chancellor of the Ex- 


- chequer had expressed with regard to the 


OL, XLII. {7} 


future pro of the revenue would be 
realised; and he had heard the grounds 
which the right hon. Gentleman had given 
for such inferences with. great satisfaction. 


-He thought that in. the. present circum- 


stance of.a defalcation in the revenue it 
was necessary that the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer should pay the greatest atten- 
tion to the financial circumstances of the 
country. He had heard-with regret. that 
there was. to be no reduction in the taxes 
of the country; but he was convinced that 
by changing the mode of levying many of 
the taxes a considerable increase of re- 
venue would be obtained, and then great 
relief would be afforded to the country. 
This .was particularly the case in the 
Excise department, where from 600,0002. 
to 700,0002. a-year might at..once be 
obtained by adopting the suggestions of the 
Commissioners of Revenue Inquiry. .He 
was convinced, that by reducing the soap 
duties one-half they would get more than 
the present amount of revenue, and at the 
same time considerable relief would be 
afforded to the public and the manufac- 
turer, and it would put down the illicit 
manufacture. Again, in the Customs, by 
altering the duties on timber, more than 
1,000,000/. a-year might be brought into 
the Treasury, and in addition to this com- 
merce would be benefitted, and the public 
would be gainers by obtaining a better 
article than at present, at a cheaper rate. 
The greatest advantages would also be 
bestowed on the commercial and manu- 
facturing interests of the country by getting 
tid of the Corn-laws, and this might be 
managed in a way so as.to be highly pro- 
ductive to the revenue. 

Mr. Hutt could not let the present dis- 
cussion close without making a few obser- 
vations, as he felt a deep interest in one 
or two matters that had been adverted to. 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer had 
informed the House that the country had 
no surplus revenue, and that he therefore 
could propose no reduction of taxation, 
This, he was sure, was a statement which 
could not be satisfactory to the country, 
but it was a-matter of necessity which 
there was no resisting; it was-one of those 
vicissitudes to which a commercial coun- 
try was exposed, and which was not 
chargeable on either the Government or 
the Legislature. He could not help feel- 
ing, howéver, that some degree of censure 
was justly due to the Government and the 
~~ for there had been an evident 
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indisposition on the part of both to inquire 
causes . had so often 
paralysed the commercial transactions of 
the country. When his hon. Friend, the 
Member for the Tower Hamlets, moved 
for an inquiry into the joint-stock banks, 
the right hon. Gentleman, as well as the 
leading Members on both sides of the 
House, resisted the motion to inquire into 
the proceedings of the Bank of England 
as regarded their mode of dealing with 
the circulating medium. It was the opin- 
ion of Mr. Thomas Tooke, and other 
enlightened men, that the power which 
the Bank of England had of expanding or 
contracting the revenue of the count 

was one of the main causes of the crises it 
had experienced. This was a matter of 
great importance, and required the most 
serious consideration ; and it was one that 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer ought 
never to lose sight of. He did not believe 
that Gentlemen opposite were satisfied 
that the monetary system of the country 
was in a sound state. This was evident 
from the effects that the proceedings of 
General Jackson in the United States had 
had on our financial proceedings; for’ it 
caused such a run on the Bank of Eng- 
land that it reduced the amount of the 


’ precious metals in its coffers to about four 


millions; and if the run had gone on but 
a short time longer it would have caused 
a panic, and no doubt would have led to 
a commercial crisis, attendant with all its 
evil consequences. On this subject Mr. 
Tooke made some pointed observations, 
and dwelt upon the injudicious proceed- 
ings of the Bank of England. Looking 
to the speculative character of the country 
at the present moment, he asked, whether 
it were not one which should be regarded 
with great alarm? He therefore entreated 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer narrowly 
to watch the proceedings of the Bank. 

* Colonel Sibthorp said, that during his 
experience in Parliament he never saw a 
Chancellor of the Exchequer in so woful 
a plight. After they had heard so much 
of former Administrations—after they had 
been told of the retrenchment and reform 
which the present Ministry intended to in- 
troduce—and the good it was to produce 
—after all this the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer declared that there was a defi- 
ciency of two millions. Now, bad as that 
was, it was better than he expected. If 
all their debts had been paid—all the 
expenses of Commissioners and the other 


to two millions, but to four miliioms 
had a motion for the 3lst of May 


quiry into this subject, and he hoped fo. 


open the eyes of the House and the coun! 


to these most (politically) infamous pro 
ceedings. ‘They had been told of former = 
Administrations—they had been told of — 


Mr. Canning, a Gentleman of whom ‘he 
should say that he filled his situation on 
the Treasury Bench better, far better, 
than any hon. Gentleman who now én- 
joyed a seat there—but what. had former 


Administrations to do with the subject 


before them? What had Mr. Canning to 
do with it? They might as well have gone 
back to the days of Noah as to those of 
Mr. Canning. He never saw before, a 
Chancellor of the Exchequer ‘come down 
to the House upon a similar occasion with 
so pallid a countenance. He never before 


saw a such despair pictured in the face of — 
‘an hon. Gentleman filling that important 


situation as upon this occasion. © It was 


time to look to this state of things. If — 
the hon. Member for Kilkenny would, as ~ 
“he called it, take the bull by the horns, 
and pursue his motion for inquiring into 


the Bank of England, he should be ex- 
ceedingly pleased. The governor or 
deputy-governor of the Bank of Eng- 
land was not infallible, and there was 
no doubt that some errors had been 


committed in that establishment. With 


respect to the reduction of duties he 
could only say, that he deeply regretted 
that the right hon. Gentleman, the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, had not thought 


roper to acquiesce in his proposition, to. 


essen the duty upon fire insurance ; it 
was a most important subject, and a re- 
duction of that kind would be productive 
of the greatest public benefit. It was a 
most dangerous course to attempt to mis- 


lead the public with respect to the revenue. - 


The Chancellor of the Exchequer should 
have come forward manfully, fearlessly, 
and candidly, and have told the public 
the dangerous state of the revenue. He. 
could not give much credit to their state- 
ments. He had no confidence in the Mi- 


nisters of the Crown, and least of all. 


in the Chancellor of the Exchequer. 
They were unable to manage the public 
affairs, and they ought. to tell the people 
so. The very best thing they could do 
would be to walk out of the House, and 
let the people be done with them. 


The Chancellor of the Exchequer was. 
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“that statement™ could ‘not 
fctory to them ; but of the ob- 
fdas which it called forth he liad no 
ame to make, on the covtrary he 


=e felt obliged for the manner in which what 
- he’ hiad said had been received. It was 


therefore ‘only necessary that he should 
then very briefly allude to a few of the 


_ topics which had been noticed in the course 


of the evening, but in doing this he should 
limit himself as much as possible to that 
which was barely necessary. He wished 
in the first place-to correct an error into 


_- which the hon. ‘Member for Coventry had 
_ fallen, who had represented him as saying, 


that the expenses for six quarters on Ex- 
chequer-bills was 396,000/., when, in fact, 
it was 547,0001. (Mr. Williams: I said 
that that was the amount.] He had 
stated the expenses for six quarters to be 


- 396,000/., and that that was the true 


amount; he had never represented that 
sum as being the expense fora year. An- 
other observation made in reply to him, and 


< to which he wished to direct the attention 
- of the Committee, was the rate of interest 


ayable on East-India bonds as compated 
bile, The hon. Member; 
however, omitted to state, that the East- 
India debt was in course of being paid off, 
that it was about to be reduced y one- 
half (1,700,000/.). _ That circumstance of 
course operated most powerfully upon the 


- rate of interest on India Bonds. A right 


hon. Gentleman opposite said, he doubted 
not so much the propriety of raising the 
interest on Exchequer-bills, but whether 
the change was made in sufficient time. 
He knew, that from the moment he took 


that step he should have to contend with 


those who objected altogether to such a 
step; but it was sufficient for him to state 
that he had not interfered until the state 
of the Exchequer-bills market at the time 
demanded an increase of the rate of in- 
terest. The hon. Member for Kilkenny, 
and also his right hon. Friend opposite 
(Mr. Goulburn), had omitted, in advert- 
ing to the state of the debt, to take into 
account the reductions which had pre- 
viously taken place as well as the increase 
of charge which had been occasioned by 
the 20,000,0002. West-India loan. During 
the period which had elapsed since he was 
connected with the Treasury from 1831 
up to the present time the reductions 
which had taken place were very great. 
From January, 1831, to January, 1832, a 


reduct@pn in the debt had been effected to 
the anfount of 2,000,673. In 1833, the 


-under-paid, and thereby ex 


reduction was only 5,600/., in consequence 
of there being 4 deficiency of income 
during a very considerable period of that . 
year. In the following a reduction 


of 1,123,000/. took place 3 in 1835, there 
was a further reduction of 1,776,000). ; 


in 1836, a reduction of 1,2'70,000I.; and 


in 1887, 1,590,000/.; making a total re- 
duction of about 10,000,000/. in those 
rs. He would therefore say, that in — 


adverting to the increase they were com- 


pelled to make to the public debt on any 
particular exigency, it was but fair they 
should take into the account the reduc 
tions which had been effected within the 
riod to which he had alluded. When 
is hon. Friend taxed him with not going’ 
far enough in the course of reducing the 
expenditure, he must say it was necessary 
to be on their guard, lest they should be 
betrayed into very serious mistakes on 
that point. He was not going to argue 
the general question with regard to the 
expense of our establishments, particularly 
with reference to the revenue, but. he 
would say boldly his doubt was whether 
they had not already gone too far. Taking, 
for: instance, the Excise department, he 
very much doubted whether, judging from 
the complaints he had received from.many — 
of the traders and manufacturers, that - 
establishment was not under-manned and 
to those 
temptations of corruption which it was so 
desirable should, if des be altogether 
excluded. As to the Customs also,through- 
out a great part of the country, in 
Britain and Ireland, but more especially 
in Scotland, in the great importing towns 
of Dundee, Glasgow, and the ports of the 
Clyde, frequent representations had been 
made that the present Customs’ establish- 
ment was wholly insufficient for the extent 
of business carried on; and therefore, if 


for the sake of economy they attempted 


further to reduce their establishments, so 
as to hazard the amount of the revenue, 
they would fall Pole the al mistake, 
et propler vitam vivendi causas. 
At the same time he hepged to remind 
the Committee that there was already a 
bill on the Table, and he hoped to intro- 
duce others which would have the effect, 
by consolidation and proper regulation, of 
increasing the éfficiency of those depart- 
ments of the public service. ‘His hon. 
Friend, in alluding to what he had said in 
1836, had undoubtedly stated the figures 
accurately ; but he had given no exaggera- 
ted rs of the finances of the coun~ 
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_ Member for Kilkenny had adverted tothe 
question of the saving-banks, and he was 


‘revenue in many ways, nothing could be 
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try at that time. On “the contrary, he 
spoke the language of caution. The hon. 


rejoiced to hear the observations which 
had been made on that subject by his right 
hon. Friend (Mr. Goulburn) opposite,wh o 
took a just and a right view of the degree 
of responsibility which rested on this coun- 
try in respect of the amount of capital 
which they were liable, under this head, to 
y on demand. He was delighted to hear 

is right hon. Friend say, that he could 
not contemplate or suggest, as a mode of 
economy, the looking too narrowly or 
astutely to the interest which the —e- 
sitors in saving-banks now received. He 
did not mean to say, that, under all cir- 
cumstances of the value of money, their 
hands were to be tied up from reconsider- 
ing that matter, but if ever there was a 
question which they were bound to ap- 
proach with the greatest possible mistrust 
and caution, it was the meddling with the 
interest which the parties were entitled to 
receive from saving-banks. It was not to 
be regarded as a mere matter of figures, 
though much undoubtedly might be said 
on the subject in that view; but, regard- 
ing it as a means for the encouragement of 
industry, which necessarily reacted on the 


more mischievous than to beget or give a 
colour to the idea, that when they wished 
to be economical, they began by violating 
the good faith of the country, and endan- 
gering the property of the poor, by any 
saving they might effect in reducing the 
interest payable to the depositors in saving- 
banks. The hon. Member for Kilkenny 
had quarrelled with him because he had 
not gone at Se length into a detailed 
statement of the exports and imports. It 
was perfectly obvious that there could not 
be such a crisis as the country had passed 
through, their relations with America 
being wholly deranged, without producing 
a considerable effect on the export trade 
and condition of manufactures; but havin 

formerly entered at great length into this 
general question, and, he feared, exhausted 
the patience of the House. he had not 
thought it necessary again particularly to 
advert to it. The hon. Member for Kil- 
kenny seemed also to think, that he should, 
on the present occasion, have gone into 
details respecting the precise state of the 
‘American trade ; but that was surely not 
the proper time, place, or opportunity for 


discussing the merits and effects of the 
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measures of President Jackson: 
other American authorities. Stil:he 
not touch on the 
tribute which he felt was justly dugeto: 
the American people and merchants.’ On 
a former occasion, in the.course of last 
year, he had said that they (the American 
merchants) were the depositaries of: the 


public credit:and character of their essen- 


tially commercial country, and unless t 

made every effort to discharge their duty. 
to England, they would be cast among the 
nations of the earth, and endanger all their 
real sources of future greatness; he felt, 
therefore, it was no more than fair to say, 
and he believed every commercial gentle« 
man would confirm his statement, that the 
efforts of the Americans had been great, 
and their character had been fully sup- 
ported. He hoped this would encourage 


them to persevere in making good all their 


engagements, and to act up fully to the 
principles on which they had hitherto pro- 
ceeded. He did not think his hon. Friend 
had given him sufficient credit for what he 

said on a former occasion with respect to — 
the reduction of the interest on Exchequer- 
bills. What he said was, if the symptoms 
afforded a likelihood of an advance in the 
value of money, and if that advance in the 
value of money in the market generally 
should have the tendency to reduce the 
value of Exchequer-bills, they ought to. 
hesitate in reducing the interest. His hon. 
Friend had adverted to various contingen- 
cies which would set at nought all human 
calculations ; but all that he could do was 
to make the best statement he could in 
anticipation of ordinary events, and with- 
out taking into account the extraordinary 
calculations which had been alluded to. 
But in order to give auything like consist- 
ency to the views of the hon. Member for 
Coventry, it would be necessary for him 
to prove that facts were precisely the re- 
verse of what they now were, that the 
exchanges were becoming daily more ad- 
verse, and that the treasure in the coffers 
of the Bank of England was diminishin 

But so far from that being the case, the 
treasure in the Bank presented a most 
favourable contrast to the position in which 
it stood when the hon. Member for Coven- 
try last year comparing its liabilities with 
the amount of treasures, declared that it 
could not pay 2s. 8d. in the pound. If 
the hon. Member would compare the .ac- 
counts then with what they now were, his 
inference must be, not that the Bank was 
advancing towards depreciation, but that — 
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had to say with 


than at that period. This was 
undoub: ly large uestion, too moment- 
to be ‘incidentally discussed, and re- 
‘quiring the most serious consideration of 


Parliament; it would be opened on the 
“miotion of the hon. Member for Kilkenny, 
= and till then he trusted he was only dis- 


charging his duty by reserving what he 
to it, when it 
would come regularly before the House. 


But he must assure hon. Gentlemen, that. 


it was impossible for any one to view 
this subject more seriously than he did, 
or with a ter anxiety to have it 
well, patiently, and wisely considered. 


_ At the same time he had observed in dis- 


cussions upon’ this question, rather an 
anxiety in various quarters to recommend 
favourite theories than to deal with 
the facts as presented to them. From 
1825 up to the present time some new 
theory had been propounded in almost 
every discussion which had taken place, 
in order to do away with all the difficulties 
of the case. In the time of Lord Liver. 
pool the wild proposition was made for 
the establishment, without the regulation 
of Parliament, of joint-stock banks 
throughout the country, as a remedy for 
all the evils then complained of ;. and not 
many years afterwards as strong an outcry 
was raised against joint-stock banks, as 
the grand origin of the commercial difficul- 
ties of the-country ; und it was said, if the 
joint-stock banks were only put down, all 
those evils would be remedied. Before 
the last Charter Act a strong opinion had 
been entertained by a great number of 
/spsimanea in and out of that House, that 
t was absolutely necessary to put an end 
at once and for ever to the monopoly of 
the Bank of England—that a free trade 
in banking was as necessary and as useful 
as a free trade in baking; while it was 
afterwards maintained, that it was neces- 
sary to proceed on an entirely opposite 


3 principle, that all competition in banking 


must be put down, and that the Bank of 
England should have the universal con- 
trol over all the ac system of the 
country. He only adverted to these points 
for the purpose of entreating Gentlemen to 
come to this discussion fairly, not with the 
or nostrum, but to consider it as a whole 
in its extensive and iraportant relations to 
the commerce and manufactures of the 


_ gountry, in order to devise, if possible, 
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some By Tyee of the law in that re- 
— they thought by any standard 
t — set up to revive the golden age, © 
and free trade from all its vicissitudes 
through alternate excess of speculation 
and depression, they were mere vision- 
aries ; for no state of the currency, no 
standard, could protect the public from the 
effects of commercial vibrations. In con- 
clusion, he would again thank the Com. 
mittee for the attention they had paid him, 
notwithstanding the very imperfect man- 
ner in which he had been enabled to exe- 
cute his duty, 

Sir J. Reid did not rise for the purpose 
of going into details with reference to the 
conduct of the Bank of England, parti- 
cularly as a day had been fixed when he 
should be quite prepared to enter into 
the subject and when he flattered him- 
self- the Bank would be enabled to 
vindicate the course which on all oc- 
casions it had pursued. He chiefly rose 
to avail himself of this opportunity of 
confirming the observations which had 
fallen from the right hon. Gentleman with 
reference to America. He did think the 
conduct of America had been most honour- 
ables From his own knowledge, con- 
nected as he was with a very considerable 
number of merchants, he was enabled to 
say, that ia many cases they, made sacri- 
fices to the extent of ten, twenty, and 
thirty per cent., in order to meet their li- 
abilities to this country. He had often 
wished to have an opportunity of stating 
his sentiments on thie subject. He felt 
satisfied, that their debts would be paid, 
which were now in a course of liquidation, 
and his firm belief was, that the con- 
fidence which existed between the two 
countries, and properly so, would be in- 
creased, and the trade between America 
and England would be greater than ever. 
With respect to the fault found with the 
Bank, that Corporation did all it could to 
promote the interests of the country, and 
he regretted that it was so often found 
fault with. But the Bank must bear it. 

Mr. Easthope was greatly surprised at 
hearing the statement made by the hon. 
Baronet ‘the Governor of the Bank of 
England as to the present rate of interest 
on Exchequer-bills. He himself acci- 
dentally knew of a large concern, which — 
having had occasion to borrow money on 
Exchequer-bills had done so at the rate of 
two percent, Entertaining the objections 
he did to the present rate of interest on 
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Exchequer-bills, he had watched with | 
very considerable curiosity—indeed, he 


call it anxiety—to discover, if pos- 


sible, on what —— the right hon. the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer could justify 
the present rate of interest on Exchequer- 


~ pills, in reference to its alleged effect on 


the extent of speculations; but he had 
derived no satisfactory information what- 
ever on the subject from any part of the 
night hon. Gentleman’s speech. How the 
rate of interest on Exchequer-bills could 
have any sort of connection with the pro- 
tection of the public from excessive spe- 
culations, continued as much a matter of 
surprise to him as ever. He greatly wished 
that the right hon. the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer had directed his observations 
more to the interesting speech of the 
right hon. Gentleman, the Member for the 
University of Cambridge, a speech for 
which, he begged to say, he most cordially 
thanked that right hon. Gentleman, look- 
ing upon it as he did as one of the most 
instructive and practical speeches he had 
ever heard—a speech meriting the atten- 
tion of Members of the House, and one 
the merits of which would be highly ap- 
preciated out of doors. There was one 
point on which, of all others, he had ex. 
pected the right hon. Gentleman near him 
would have dwelt, namely, the present 
alarming amount of the unfunded debt. 
If the right hon. Gentleman was correct in 
now refusing to reduce the rate of interest 
on Exchequer-bills, lest this should induce 
an increase of dangerous speculation, this 
must be an argument for lessening the 
amount of the unfunded debt ; but for 
his part, he could not understand any con- 
nection between the rate of Exchequer-bill 
interest and the protection of the =o 
from excessivespeculation. Thehon. Mem- 


ber for Coventry had stated that a person to | 


acquire a hundred pounds Exchequer-bills 


must give seventy to eighty shillings, 


being more than a year’s interest; this was 
in itself pretty conclusive evidence of the 
interest being higher than the money- 
market required it to be, and higher than 
the public need pay in order to protect the 
Exchequer from any inconvenient appli- 
cation for repayment of the principal, 
With respect to the rate of interest being 
kept up so high as to make the premium 
70s. to 80s. per cent., in order to protect 
the public against excessive speculation, it 
was wholly unintelligible. If the interest 


{COMMONS} : 


were lower, the premium would be lower 


but the quantity or amount:in 
would remain the same. That.could be: 
no protection which merely put money 
into the pockets of the fortunate holders 
of Exchequer-bills. But of all things he 


wished to direct the right hon. Gentle- ~ 
man’s attention to that subject which it 


was essential should be brought clearly 
before the Loaeenene: the alarming 
amount of the unfunded debt, and he was 
most anxious to understand what were the 
reasons which induced the right hon. 
Gentleman to keep this debt up at a time 
which appeared most favourable for re- 
ducing it. If the right hon, Gentleman 
was justified by a prospective reference to 
excessive speculations in keeping up the 
interest on Exchequer-bills, this was a 
reason why he should reduce the amount 
of the unfunded debt, which would be the 
most effective protection to the public 
Treasury against some of the evils which 
generally followed excessive speculation. 
There was now an unfunded debt of 
forty-four millions. As to the savings’ 
banks, he quite concurred in all that had 
been said as to the propriety of keeping 
up the present rate of interest on the 
deposits in those banks. Everything 
which had a tendency to encourage the 
humbler classes in habits of industry and 
provident management should now, espe- 
cially that the New Poor-law Act had 
come into operation, be warmly mipporiené 
but this had nothing to do with the ques- 
tion immediately under consideration. 
Whatever justification the right hon. Gen- 
tleman might have conceived himself to 
have derived from the crisis of 1836, both 
in respect to raising the interest and 
keeping up the amount of the unfunded 
debt, the danger was past, and he could 
no longer have the slightest pretext either 
for keeping up this alarming amount of 
unfunded debt, or continuing the high 
rate of the interest on prs saan at 
a time when money was so cheap and so 
plentiful as at present. Surely, if any 
prospective fears justified the right hon. 
Gentleman in keeping up the interest of 
Exchequer-bills, that was a reason for 
reducing the amount of them, and when 


so reduced, which might now be done 


with advantage, there could then be no 
possible difficulty in reducing the interest 
on the remainder. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman was, by his present course, incurs 
ring a perilous responsibility, which he 
would at a future time be ill able to meet, 
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ettaken by any of those 
ehanges ‘to which nations are 


Yates observed, that it was the 


vibious system of paper-money in America 

which had caused much of the distress and 

Ss sper ‘in which both countries had been 
“involved. 


"Resolution agreed to. The House 


Prisons ‘The ‘House 


resolved itself into Committee on the} 


Prisons (Scotland) Bill. 
On Clause 2, empowering her Majesty’s 

Government to nominate, besides those 

named in the clause, seven other persons 

to constitute the Board of Directors of 

Prisons in Scotland, 

“Mr. Colquhoun moved as an amend- 


ment, that instead of the ‘seven other 


rsons ” proposed, nine persons be nomi- 
hated to the board from 
the local boards of nine of the principal 
counties of Scotland, in which circuit 
courts are held, By this infusion, much 
local knowledge would be added to the 
general board, which it could not possess 
under the form proposed by this clause. 

Mr. F. Maule opposed the amendment, 


- on the ground, that the seven individuals 


to be nominated by her Majesty’s Govern. 
ment, chiefly nile Lords of the other 
House of Parliament, were unexception- 
able, and could not be supposed to be 
actuated by any prejudice whatever in 
their capacity of directors. 

Sir 6. Clerk admitted the unexcep- 
tionable character of those individuals, but 
supported the amendment of his hon. 
Friend, as he thought it would be much 
more advisable to have a mixture of per- 
sons from the different counties in Scot- 


~ land, in order to render the general board. 


a popular elective body. 
The Committee divided on the Amend- 
ment :—Ayes 50; Noes, 78: Majority 


List of the Ayxs. 
Acland, T. D. Dunbar, G. 
Arbuthnot, hon. H. _‘ Forrester, hon. G. 
Baillie, Colonel Gibson, T. 
Blair, J. Gordon, hon, Captain 
Broadley,'H Goulburn, rt, hon. H. 
Chute, W. L. W. Graham, rt. hn. Sir J. 
Clerk, Sir G. Grimsditch, T. 
Cresswell, C. Hawkes, T. 
Darby, G. Hepburn, Sir T. B. 
Sir C. E. Hodgson, R. 
Dufiield, T. Hotham, Lord 


(Scotland). 
Hustoun, G. Pringle, A. 
Hurt, F, Round, C 
Jackson, eant Round, J. 


James, Sir W. C, 
Johnstone, H. 
Jones, J. 
Kelly, F, 
Lockhart, A. M. 
Lowther, hon. Colonel 
Mackenzie, T, 
Mackenzie, W. F. 
Manners, Lord Cc. Ss. 
H. 
ony enny, e 
N icholl, Je 
Perceval, Colonel 


- 
Rushbrooke, Colonel 


Shaw, right hon, F. 
Sheppard, T. 
Sinclair, Sir G. 
Somerset, Lord G. 
Stuart, H. 

Stuart, Lord J, . 
Verner, Colonel 
Waddington, H. 8. 


Colquhoun, J. C. 
olquhoun, J. 
Hope, G, W. 


List of the Noxs. 


Abercromby, hn.G.R. 
ionby, Major 
Archbold Re 
Baiues, E. 
Bannerman, A. 
Beamish, F, B. 
Berkeley, hon, H. 
Bewes, I. 
Bridgeman, H. 
Brocklehurst, J. 
Brotherton, J. 
Callaghan, D. 
Campbell, W. F. 
Chalmers, P. 
Collier, J. . 
Craig, W.G. 
Crompton, S. 
Curry, W. 
Dennistoun, J. 
Duke, Sir J. 
Dundas, C. W. D. 
Dundas, Captain D. 
Dundas, F. 
Dundas, hon. T. 
Elliot, hon. J. E. 
Fergusson, right hon. 
R. C 


Finch, F. 
Fitzroy, Lord C. 
Gillon, W. D. 
Hawes, B. 

Hill, Lord A. M. C.. 
Hobhouse, T. B. 
Howard, F. J. 
Howard, P. H. 
Hume, J. 
James, W. 
Johnson, General 
Langdale, hon. C. 
Lushington, C. 


Clause agreed to. a 

On coming to Clause 4, which enacts 
that the secretary to the board be ap- 
pointed by Government, 

Captain Gordon objected to the clause. 

On the question that the clause stand 


Macleod, R. 

Marsland, H. 

Melgund, Viscount 

Morris, D. 

Murray, rt. hon. J. A. 

O’Brien, C, 

O’Connell, M. J, 

O’Connell, M. 

O’Ferrall, R. M. 

Pease, J, 

Pechell, Captain 

Pryme, G. 

Rae, right hon. Sir W. 

Redington, T. N. 

Rolfe, Sir R, M. 

Rundle, J. 

Salwey, Colonel 

Sharpe, General 

Stanley, E. J. 

Style, Sir C. 

Talbot, C. R. 

Talbot, J. H. 

Thornley, T. 

Troubridge, Sir E. T, 

Turner, W. 

Vigors, N. A. 

Vivian, rt. hon. Sir R. 

Walker, R. 

Wallace, R. 

Warburton, H. 

Weymss, J. E. 

Wilde, Sergeant 

Williams, W. A. 

Wilshere, W. 

Wood, G. W. 

Worsley, Lord 

Wyse, T. 

Yates, J. A. 
TELLERS. 

Maule, hon. F. 

Steuart, R. 
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part of the bill, the Committee divided : 


_—Ayes 68; Noes 40: Majority 28, 


List of the Ayzs. 
Abercromby, hn.G.R. Macleod, R. 


Prisons {COMMONS} 


Sheppard, T. 
Sinclair, Sir G. TELLERS, 
Verner, Colonel Gordon, hon. Capt 


» Qn Clause 13, it was proposed to leave 
out the words “and particularly « for 
training the prisoners in good and indus- ~~ 
trious habits, by employing them in useful 
labour, by affording them religious and 
moral instruction, and by effecting their 


-| complete separation from vicious society.” 


On this question the Committee again 
divided :—Ayes 22; Noes 49; Majority 


27. 

List of the Aves. 
Boldero, H. G. Melgund, Viscount j 
Brotherton, J. Nicholl, J. 
Chalmers, Pechell, Captain 
Dennistoun, J. Salwey, Colonel i 
Dundas, C. W. D. Vigors, N. A. a 
Dundas, F. Wallace, R. 
Dundas, hon. T. Warburton, H. 
Finch, F. Williams, W. A. he 
Hobhouse, T. B. Wood,G.W. 
Howard, F. J. 
Inglis, Sir R. H. TELLERS, 3 
James, Sir W. C. Hawes, B. : 
Macleod, R. Pease, J. 


List of the Noxs. 
Abercromby, hn.G.R. Jones,J. ~ 


_ Cresswell, C. 


Darby, G. 

Duffield, T. 

Dunbar, G. 
Forester, hon. G. 
Gibson, T, 
Gladstone, W. E. 
Goulburn, rt. hon. H. 
Graham, rt. hn. Sir J. 
Grimsditch, T. 
Hepburn, Sir T, B, 


Adam, Admiral Marsland, H. 
Aglionby, Major Melgund, Viscount 
Archbold, R. Murray, rt. hon. J. A. 
Baines, E O’Brien, Cornelius 
Bannerman, A. O'Connell, M. J. 
Beamish, F. B. O’Connell, M. 
Bridgeman, H. O’Ferrall, R. M. 
Brocklehurst, J. Pease, J. 
Brotherton, J. Pechell, Captain 
Callaghan, D. Pryme, G. 
Campbell, W. F. Redington, T. N. 
Chalmers, P. Rolfe, Sir R. M. 
Craig, W.G. Rundle, John 
Crompton, S. Salwey, Colonel 
Curry, W. Sharpe, General 
Dennistoun, J. Stanley, E. J. 
Duke, Sir J. Stuart, Lord J. 
Dundas, C. W. D. Style, Sir C. 
Dundas, Captain D. Talbot, C. R. M. 
Dundas, F. Talbot, J. H. 
Dundas, hon. T. Thornely, T. 
Elliot, hon. J. E. Troubridge, Sir E. T. 
Fergusson, right hon. Vigors, N. A. 

R. C. Wallace, R. 
Finch, F. Warburton, H. 
Fitzroy, Lord C. Weymss, J. E. 
Gillon, W. D. Wilde, Sergeant 
Hawes, B. Williams, W. A. 
Hill, Lord A. M.C. Wood, G. W. 
Hobhouse, T. B. Worsley, Lord 
Howard, F, J. Wyse, T. 

Howard, P. H. Yates, J. A. 
James, W. TELLERS. 
Johnson, General Maule, hon. F. 
Langdale, hon. C. Steuart, R. 

List of the Nors. 
Arbuthnot, hon. H. Iiope, G. W. 
Baillie, Colonel Houstoun, G. 
Blair, J. Hurt, F. 
Broadley, H. Inglis, Sir R. H. 
Chute, W. L. W. James, Sir W. C, 
Clerk, Sir G. Johnstone, H.. 
Colquhoun, J.C. Jones, John 


Kelly, F. 


Lowther, Col. 


Mackenzie, T. 
Mackenzie, W. F. 
Manners, Lord C. 8. 
Nicholl, John 
Palmer, G. 

Perceval, Colonel 
Pringle, A. 

Rae, rt. hon. Sir W. 
Round, C.G. 


Adam, Admiral Kelly, F. 

Arbuthnot, hon. H. — Lockhart, A. M. 

Archbold, R. Mackenzie, T. 

Baillie, Colonel Mackenzie, W. F. 

Bannerman, A. Maule, hon. F. . 
Beamish, F. B. Murray, rt. hon. J. A. i 
Blair, J. O’Connell, M. J. ed 
Campbell, W. F. O'Connell, M. 
Clerk, Sir G. Palmer, G oe 
Craig, W. G. Perceval, Colonel f 
Cresswell, C. Pringle, A. 
Curry, W. Pryme, G. 
Duke, Sir J. Rae, Sir W. : 
Dundas, Captain D. Redington, T. N. 

Elliot, hon, J. E. Round, C. G. 

Fergusson, rt. hon. C. Sharpe, General 
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